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INTRODUCTION 


How our knou4edge of Jesus has been transmitted 

T hisrc was onee a man who lived during a precisely defined period in 
die reigns of Augustus and Tibcriiis Caesar, His eidsceuce is an in- 
con testable He was known as a nianual worker, a carpenter us¬ 
ing the hanimer and the plane with rhe symbolical wood-shaving hanging 
from his car (p, 83), He could be seen walkingp along a road which is 
stiU pointed out to us; in the evemng he would lie stretclied out upon a 
bed of rushes or a string hammock, fired out and sleeping just like any 
other manp just like one of us, 

Ycf he said the most surprising things that have ever been heard. He 
said that he was the Messiah, the heaven-sent witness through whom the 
chosen people were to f ulfil their glorious destiniy. More astounding sfilL 
he Said he was the Son of God. And he was believed. He found men to 
accompany him along the roads of Palestinep as he travelled the country. 
He performed miracles with disconcerting simplicity. There were many 
who beheved that he would bring about the polidcal independence of 
Israel; but then, any mystic can coUecc devoted fanafics. The culminatioa 
of this scandal was that the man was suddenly wiped out, widiout 
putting up the slightcSE resistance. So ^ from being discouraged by 
this lailuxe, several of his disdplcs went ouc into the world to bear 
witness to his divinity, even with their blood, and ever since manlond 
has seen hi this defeat the sign of victoryj prostrating itself before a 
common gibbet, though we should be surprised if anyone today raised a 
scadbld for the veneradon of the crowd. 

The m)^tcry of Jeaus is nothing more and nothing less than the 
Mystery of the Incarnation. What is the value of the small enigmas about 
which volumes of commentary have been written? That one should not 
know with precision the date of His birth or of His death, that one should 
be mistaken about the village of his origin, all that and the rest is but of 
secondary importance and narrow perspective. The cssendal mystery is 
the exugma posed by this man^ like one of ourselves, whose words and 
gestures bring into cousumt evidence unfathomable forceSp by this 
Countenance deformed by agony through which wc glimpse die very 
face of Goci 
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0iir h^owledge of Jems has been tr^nsiniited 

is at djnce of liistory and beycmd iL Considering the number and 
the agreement of the witnesses concerning him and the abundance of the 
written testimony through which his Gospel has been traii5mittcd+ one is 
inclined to say that there is no individual of his time abo ut whom we arc 
so well informesL Yet as he himself foretold he has become the centre of 
DiVO thousand years of dispute, w'hich each generador^ reviews in con¬ 
temporary terms. That this man of poor and iinculdvaiied stock should 
remjee the basis of philosophy and open out to the world of the future 
an unknown territory of thought; that this simple son of a declining 
pcoplCp bom in an obscure district in a small R.oman province, this 
nameless Jew like all those others despised by the Procurators of Caesar^ 
should sp^ with a voice that was to sound above those of the Emperors 
themselves, these arc the most surprising facts of all history. 

But his whole life, as it is recounted to ns^ is a tissue of miradcs, shini n g 
with the light of supernatural provenance. The surprising facts cannot be 
detached &om the stuff of his existence, except by rending the whole 
fabric* denying this existeiicCp casdng doubt on all those who have testified 
to him. 

The most astonishing of all the astonishing facts is that this life which 
culminated in agony did not end: it reappeared in a stupefying new 
perspective. Tliis dead man came to lifci he spoke and moved, he showed 
himself to those who had knowTi him aiivcp and in defiance of logic, his 
disciples were to say that this was for them die supreme and incontestable 
tesdmony. *^And if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vaitip and 
your faith is also vain" (1 Cor* xv. 14). Hisrory must cither rqect 
Chiistianicy or accept the Resurrection. 

Yet these particiilar difficulties do not aecoimt for the violence and 
bitterness of die discussions coneeming Jesus^ It is hardly possible to speak 
of him without calling up passions in which the service of knowledge 
play's licde or no part. In another sense also he is a ‘^sign which shall be 
spoken against".^ He sera into the most secret places of our heuts^ be 
judges us, wc must be either with him or against him. To him, every man 
worthy of the name says once more "Who arc Thou?" There has been 
a total change of rnotalicy since* on the hillside above Lake Tiberias, he 
pronounced the Beatitudes. Henceforward be is the measure of every¬ 
thing that happens. The life of Christ is coutained in history and contains 
it, it is not merely the vindi^^don of some nameless tragic humihtyp it is 
the supreme cxpbnadon and the final standard by which everything is 
measured, from which history itself takes incamiig and jusrificadom 

• ^'A sign whkJi ^hall be contradiccecL^* Douai Venion. 


The historical fiamcu^ork 
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T hough the prime modvc of the study of the life of Chrbt is the 
enigma of our human nature cransfigurod by the divine, it is also 
possible CO study it as if it were the life of any ocher historical petsouage, 
because the mere historical &ct of this existence is the chief witness of the 
Revelation r But the histciian immediately cncountets ac the begsnniiig 
of his study the question "how do we know about Jesus?^* The difficulties 
of our documentation have been immensely increased by the muldmde 
of diverse sources and fir too many Chrbtiaiis todayp bewildered by what 
has been called “higher criricistn “do not properly realise the solidity of 
the basis of their &ith. 

The life of Christ is set definitely in historical rime, not in some remote 
legendary period as arc the traditions concerning Orpheus^ Osiris or 
Mithra. The Ronum empire of the first century is knoMm co us in re¬ 
markable detail, livy and Seneca, whose woxk has come down to us, 
were writing when Jesus was alive. Virgilp had he not died at the early 
age of fifty-one, might have been living in his childhood; Plutarch 
and Tacitus were of the generation that followed him. Furchermorc, 
very many of the personages who appear in the narratives conceming 
Jesus appear also in other historical documents; for example^ those 
whom Sl Lute mentions in the third chapter of his Gospel, Tiberius 
Caesar, Pontius Pikte, Hcrodp the priests Antias and Caiaphas, and 
John the Baprist, whose life and apostolate is recounted by Josephus.* 
And that is not ah: the ideas and the behaviour^ the whole setting which 
precisely dates a humau existence, arCp for those who take the trouble to 
compare^ exactly depicted for us by conEcmporary Falestmian sources. 

jesns the man therefore is fixed in a sodal and political miheu which 
has been exhaustively studied. No mythical existence could be related 
mote precisely to its setting, unless the Evangelists and the Apostles were 
such specialists in historical fiction that they could compose severally 
a figure which throughout their works always maintains a perfect 
unity. 

There is one apparent stumblmg block. The direct contemporaries of 
Jesus do not mention him. There is nothing surprising about this if we 
replace in its immediate perspective an event which to us is stupendous 
by reason of its consequeticcs. It is difficult for us to realise that the liJfe and 

* Only CM penoo mentioned by St. Luke in cMs duptcr, Lysatiii^ tcUarch of 
Abilcnep remains obscure, Ehougb two reeeady dbcoiiwd loeai imeriprions catifinii 
the fact of bis costenee- 
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tcajching of Christ did not havo a world-shakittg effect st the dme. In 
actual fact the affair would have seemed no more important to the 
average ci tizen of Rome under Tiberius than the appearance of a prophet 
in some obscure comer of Africa would seem to us today. 

The official records of the Roman administradou show no trace of his 
c^dstcuce. The Romans kept t^^o sorts of archives: an official record of 
the senatorial meetings^ the drfj senates and a record of the official 
correspondence addressed to the ruler^ the Commentarii prindpis. There is 
no record of a discussion on Christkni ty in ehe senate. Was there ever a 
report from Pontius Pdate to Tiberius concerning Christ? Possibly, even 
probably, tliere was, but unhappily wc have not got it, Justin Martyr in 
his Apologia addressed to Antoninus Pius and his son Marcus Aurelius, 
about ijo, refers to these "Acts of Pilate* without making it clear whether 
he knew of them or simply guessed at them. The latter seems more 
probable^ Tacitus has told us that the Imperial Archives were secret and 
that no one was allowed to consult ffiem, Tcrtulhati, fifty years later, 
read Justifies statement as affirmation and stated posidvely that the con¬ 
demnation and death of Clnist was reported by Pilate to Tiberius, Pious 
falsifiers, or whom there were many, actually produced such a document 
in the fourth century but mistakenly substituted the name of Claudius 
for Tiberius, 

The official silence is not quite absolute. In the autumn of the year ii I 
there arrived as Imperial Legate in the Provinces of Bithynia and Pontnsi 
situated on the Bbck Sea, a figure of considerable literary importance, 
pliny the Younger, A gtcac part of his wridng took the form of corres¬ 
pondence; he kept a careful copy of his reports to his emperor, Trajan^ 
so cha t at least a part of the Imperial archive have been made available to 
posterity* He was a serious-minded and intcUigenc man, a wdghty* rather 
flowery writer, and a most meticulous administrator Somcrime during 
the year ri2 he sent Trajan a detailed report on the subject of the 
Christians, a number of whom he had arrested, following dmunciadons 
of their 5CCL The enquiry had been pushed to the point of torture, 
particularly in the case of two "deaconesses*^ but nothing mt^tadng to the 
State had been revealed. It seemed that these Chrisiiaiis met together^ 
sang their hymns to Christ and pledged themselves to avoid lying, 
stealing and adultery. There seemed nothing wrong in this but the priests 
of the gods complained that thedr temples were being deserted and traders 
complrincd that there was no sale for the sacrifidal animals. What should 
the Roman magistiacc do? This letter, and Trajan's reply, otablishes the 
&ct that at this period Christtaiijty was already solidly established in 
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Asia Minorp that the Chrisdans at that time tailed themidvK followers 
of Christ and accepted him as God.* 

A litcle later* a BuU from rhe Emperor Hadrian addressed in the 
year 11^ to Minucius FundamuSp a proconsul in Asia, confirms Pliny s 
testiniony, A predecessor of Minuous had called attention to abuses in 
connection with denunciadons of the GhrisdaJis* accusadotis to provoke 
public mischief and from motives of self inierot. The wise emperor 
ruled that accusers must appear in person, and that if their accusations 
were found to be groundless they were to be punished. 

But the years 125 and U6 are already comparatively bte in the Chrisdan 
era, eighty or ninety years after the death of Jesus himself Ts there no 
earher resdmony? The nearest approach to thjs is to be found in Tacitus, 
the most considerable of the Latin liistorians in whom sensibility and 
imagination were allied to a cridcal judgment rare in chose dmes and 
who was given to the most scrupnloiis esaminadon of his material. 
Tacitus^ writing in his Annab about the year 1 i6p refers to the Chrisda^ 
in connection with an outbreak of fire in Rome in the year 64. A 
persistent rumourp” he says, "associated Ncio with the starting of this 
fire. To combat this he decided to provide culprits and inHicted the most 
atrocious tortures upon that sect known as ChristianSp dcresced by the 
people for their practices. Their name b derived from one Christ, who 
was condemned to be crucified by the procurator Pondus Pilate in the 
reign of Tiberius. This pernicious sect, formerly proscribed, lias established 
itself not only chroughout Judaea where it originatedp but in the very 

City itself.” , 

Tadeus then recounts the horrible tortures inflicted on the Chmtiansi 
he is humane enough to be shocked but ail the same his references 
reveal the fact that he only bicw the Chrisdans by hearsay and shared the 
common opinion of them. This hostiliryp however, giv« addidonal 
wdght to the two lines where hr mentions Christ. Where did hr get his 
informadon concerning him? Among his sources, Tacitus drew on the 
elder Pliny, the naturalist and philosopher who died in the year 79 a^ the 
result of his wish to observe the erupdon of Vesuvius which buria 
Pompeii. Pliny the Elder was on the staff of Titus in his war against the 
Jews in A.D, 70. From him 10 Tacitus runs a direct tradidon which has 
come down to us. 


• It may be asked why PUny, whe had bcfti piartor that a m^euaate « 
Rome, should have needed to maVe « msuy al^wnts Chnsoans m ^ 

Minor v»hm duae were already plcucy of diKn in Rome, The Imer Mcau to itig^ 
that, having better opportunitiM M study tbcm in Asia, he had come to disajsoaaM 
himsd/ ft™ the hostile views hdd ta Rome about the Chnsnan sect. 
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Another hi^EorbUp Suetonius^ eontemporary with Tadrus and equally 
skilful in hi^ use of earlier materuh metidons these reprisals against the 
Christians in his Lives of the Caesars. In one passage he confirms the 
NeTonioD persecutions, in anothctp he tells us rhat Ckudius "estpcUctl the 
Jews from Rome because under the influence of Christ they had become 
a permanent source of disorder,” This petsecudon is mendoned hy St. 
Paul in the Acts of titt Aposilcs, where he tells of meeting in Corinth a 
Jewish family who had been expeUed from Rome. It is unfortunate 
that Suetonius has said nothing about Christ in his life of Tiberius, hut 
what he docs say is sufficient to prove that round about die year jO, that 
is to say less than twenty years after the death of Christ, diere were in 
Rome Chrisdans making converts among the local Jewry, 

If we depend on the Roman testimony alone, it is perhaps not strictly 
established that Christ existed or that he was condemned and crudfied 
under Pibte, but it is certainly highly probable and it was accepted by a 
number of people a very short dme after hjs death. Further and not 
irrelevant tesdmoiiy may be found among the adversaries of Chrisiianiiy. 
The term Christian was originally a sobiiquetp but from whom could it 
have been derived if it were not accepted that Christ bad existed? Cebus, 
one of the and-Chrisdan polembts of the second century whose attacks 
were so violent that a great Chrisdan apologbt like Oiigen entered the 
lists to refute himp does not for one moment throw doubt upon the story 
of Jesus as wc know i^ It would have bccu so easy to say: your Christ 
never existed. Yet it was never said. 

When we turn to consider the compatriots ofjesuSp those among whom 
his human life was spentr wx do not get much further and we come up at 
once against a new problem. The Jewrs at the dme of Christ included 
numerous literary men. In Alexandria there was Pbilo* the nco^platonic 
philosopher, who has left us some fifty treadses. He was bom twenty 
years before Christ and died about twenty years after, he was in ftet an 
exact contemporary. Yet nowbexe does Philo niendon Christ's namc^ 
Probably this inEcUectuai, whose philosophical orientadon was almost 
eudrdy Greek and Ladnp felt very little curiosity about the life and 
teaching of yet another of those popular agitators who abounded during 
the last years of Israel. But Justus of Tiberias, a Galilean like Jesus^ bom 
at the very time of Christ's deathp how is it that his chronicle, which 
covers the period from Moses down to Herod Agrippa, does not mention 
the uian whose teaching had Just sdrrcd his people? The explanation 
of his silence is probably chat which Phodus, the ninth century Byzandne 
historian, who Lad read Lis chronicle (now lost] has given us: ^^Jewish 
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by nice and stcepctl in Jewish prejudices, Justus would not mate any 
reference to the coming of Christ, to the events of his life or to his 
miracles." 

There are deliberate and revelatory silences ^ perhaps that of Flavim 
Josephus was among them. Josephus is a considerable historian and his 
Hebteuf Antiquities are. with certain rcservadotks. infimEely valuable in 
supplemcntiiig the history of the Old Testament. His Jewish iVars, which 
appeared about the year a.O, 77. that is to say very shortly after the 
catastrophe which aimihibted the chosen people as an entity, is a document 
of inesdmablc importance. The personality of the man is not attractive. 
He was a member of that aristocratic priestly caste who found excellent 
opportunities under the R-oman yoke; he was vain, self^atishcd and 
obsequious. He has left us some edifying detaib about himself, how at 
thirteen be was so learned in theology that the rabbis of Jerusalem used to 
consult him, how at sixteen he was seized with ascetic ftrvour and 
mortified himself in the desert. In actual fact, be quickly migrated to 
Rome where he engaged in some profitable intrigues. When the final 
war against the Jews broke out in dd he took arms with his countrymen 
but after a fashion which foreshadowed the behaviour of Baaaine at 
Metz in 1870. There is one particularly odd story of a certain beseiged 
position where the defenders decided to Idll themselves rather than fall 
into die hands of the legionaries. By a singular chance it was Josephus who 
survived, and capitulated. Moreover this Jewish general finished up as 
a pcicsO'iiai (iidid of his conqueror Vespasian, whose accession as emperor 
he appears to hav'c foretold. He added the name of his master* Flavins, to 
his own, like any freed and soimding the abject depths of toadyism^ 
he did not hesitate to announce chat the true M.essiah awaited by brae] 
was unquestionably Vespasian. 

These traits of character must not be overlooked when coundering 
this fkmous ''sdcncc of Josephus'" on which there have been so many 
commetiiarics. His AntiquUies appeared in 93 ^ That he must have known 
of Chtisdanity seems evident. Several years before thisT about 57 » *hc 
Church had sdready taken an important place in JemsalcuL When St. 
Paul arrived in the Holy City at this date his appearance caused an 
uproar and he was arrested (Acts. xsi. 26). Yet the future historian of the 
Jews does not seem to have noted this episode* Josephus was in Rome b 
64, at the start of Nero's persecutions. In the affluent circles to which his 
friend the Jewish actor Alityrus introduced him, perhap he heard nothing 
at at) about thi^ Christ who was agitatmg Roman Jewry. 

Two personages contemporary with Jesus are mentioned by Josephus: 
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John the Bapdsc, whose preaching and martyrdom he describes in exact 
detail; and James, the first bishop ofjerusalemp whose stoning to death 
he narrates and whom he designates with a note of disdain "'the brother of 
JsuSt called Christ^ \ But to sdek to the indisputable textp there is+ in the 
w'orks of Josephus no other allusion to Christ. 

The problem is complicated by the fact that in Book iS of the Anti¬ 
quities, occurs a singular passage where the writer says '"At this time 
appeared Jesus, a wise man, if he can be caUed a man. For he performed 
marvellous things^ and became die master of those who joyfully received 
the truth and many of the Jews and also the Greeks followed him. Tfiij 
was the Christ, Being denounced by the priests of our nation to Pilate, he 
was conderrmed to die on the cross, but his followers did not renounce 
him for an the third day he appeared to them aUve a^ahi as had been foretold 
by the dit^ine prophets iis well as other wonders in regard to him. There soil 
exists today the sect which has received from him the name of Christians.” 
It is suffident to say that if Josephus really wrote this passage, and in 
particular the parts italicized, he proclaims by this his adherence to 
Chrisdanitji'. For three centuries these lines have provoked raging dis¬ 
cussions. Some say that they are interpolated since they^ break die thrrad 
of the discourse; others retort that the style is exaedy that of Josephus. 
Eusebius, who knew and accepted the text at the beginning of the fourth 
century is cited in evidence for it. Others retort that the early Fathers of 
the Church, Origen among others, did not know of it and have stated 
that Josephus did not believe that Jesus was the Messiah. Catholic scholars 
like Mgr. Bariffol and Vhc Lagrange agree with Guignebert that the 
passage is interpolated, while ^higher critics^ and Protestants like Burkett 
and Hamack uphold its authenticity. It may he, and Mgr. Ricriotd 
inclines to the view, also upheld by Th. Reinach, that the passage is 
genuine but was touched up or 'strengthened" m die second century by 
some Chrisdan copyist whose zeal outran his scruples. 

If these lines ate rqectcd, the silence of Flavius Josephus is impressive. 
h was unquestionably dehberate. Without going so far as Pascal, who said 
that Josephus sought to hide the shame of his people (Pensics 629), or 
taking the paradoxical view that the sUence confirms the eidsteuce of Jesus 
because one does not hate what did not exist, wc can, because we Imow 
a good deal about the man, guess why he was sHent. As a Jew, wriring for 
a Roman public, books w^hdeh w^cre meant to explam and defend his 
pcoplct he would say as little as he could help about the Messianic idea 
since it would naturally be suspect to the Roman conquerors. He who 
was accustomed to paint die csseudal quahries of Judaism m colours 
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app ^lin g to tlic pagans^ would hardly be Hkcly to report anccdoces about 
a f^adc who bad Juped a uiimbcr of poor people, upset the established 
order and bad finally finished up as he deservei Josephus was far too 
careful of bis career and his repuUtion. 

P utting the Pagans and die Jew's aside, let m turn to those who, from 
the beginning, were anxious to spread the news about Christ* those 
who came to be called Cbristians. Naturally it is through them that we 
know most about bim and the weigbe of their evidence is so substantial 
that centuries of criticisrn: have not been able to demolish iL Nevertheless* 
at the outset of any exaniioadon of their records, we come up against a 
difficulty which the modem mind cannot regard as negligible. AccusEomed 
all OUT lives to leam everything by die medium of print, we all tend to 
think of the testimony concerning Christ as contained in a senes of books* 
It b absolutely certainp however, that the earliest Christian teaching was 
not written down but given only by word of mouth* 

It must never be forgotten that Jesus lived among humble people, 
working ardsans and the fishermen of Lake Tiberias. Among his twelve 
disciples probably only one or two could wrirc^ Levi, afterwards called 
Matthew, the publican and tax collector; Judas, who looked after thdr 
communal purse. Even had they all been able to write it is unlikely that 
they would have preferred the written to the spoken word. The whole 
Semitic tradidon, as &r back as their history go^* was to the contrary* 
It b barely thirty years since the "advanced critic, Salomon Reinacb, 
whose errors and tendendous asserdons arc innumerable* declared sum¬ 
marily that he declined **to consider ’writings founded upon the memory 
of a collecdon of ilhtcTaijcs as historical evidence for Jcstis. Renan, how¬ 
ever, understood the background better and since his time a number of 
studies* pardculaxly that of Fr. Jousse, have shown that* alchough the 
disdplcs of Jesus might be unlettered, their tesdinoiiy b none the less 
worthy of acceptance. 

The old bishop of Phry^, Papius, who round about the year 150 
invoked the authority of “the hving and perdurable word" was endrely 
right. The memory of the ancient Jews* bke that of the Arabs, was not 
as shrunken and impoverished as is ours Eoday. The dbciples of a teacher 
were accustomed to listen and learn his words by heart, thanks to a 
Special training which was imposed upon children ftom the beginning of 
their Studies- The prophecies of JcTemiab were written down after 
twenty-two years of oral rcocadon* The Jlfis/ind, the most essential part 
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of die Talmutl, is that part wluch was writtca down later from verbal 
recapitulation. The Karan was puE together cndrcly by this melhodL “A 
good disdple'* said the Jewish rabbis, "is a dstem which retains every 
drop of water/" So the Gospel before it was written down, was stored 
without a break in memories which conserved it better than we can 
possibly imaguic. 

This gift of Icaming and retaining is allied to an art of speech, foimded 
on rhythm and mnemotechnics, in which the whole body takes part, in 
mimicry, swaying and gestures almost like a dance. When St, Lake tells 
us of the children (vii, 31.32) sitting in the market place^ calling one to 
anocher, "We have piped unto you and ye have not danced; we have 
mou rned to you and ye have not wept" we get a glimpse of the method 
of aiding memory by means of answering refrains. A whole professional 
technique of such devices aided the mind to remember with precisioa! 
the use of regular cadences in strophe and antistrophe: the use of 
certain incantatory words to mark the discourse and to further its develop* 
ment^ the recourse to parallels and antitheses which themselves are almost 
automatic aids to memory, and yc shall be given, seek and yc shall 
find, knock and ic shall be opened unco you"; 'Judge not that yc be not 
judged;" are examples of snch paralleb and the whole Sermon on the 
Mount as recorded by St. Luke (vi 20-29) with its succession of bead* 
tudes and maledictions is an extended example of this same method. 

Such methodical training of speech and memory enabled a man of the 
people* even if illiieratep to improvise a discourse and it goes a long way 
towards explaining the references to earlier writings and prophcdcs in 
the Gospel texts. Jesus cited the prophedc writings frequently and when 
Mary uttered her sublime hymn of joy, the Magnificat, biblical allusions 
surged up naturally from that well-spring of memory which is a part 
of the inner being of everyone of us. 

The teaching of Christ was thus conserved after the usual mann^ of 
the Jews. However they may have been assembled, the Gospels arrest us 
by the power of their beauty and the exactness of their style. They have 
33 Renan has well said "a kind of brilliance at once gentle and terrible* a 
divine majesty which makes them ea^Qy recognisable”- One can never 
doubt for a moment* as one reads* that these arc the words that came out 
of Christ's mouth. When, after thdr contacts with the Greeks and the 
Romans, the disdples evinced the desire to set down their teaching in 
writing, these sayings and teachings ^^f Jesus naturally composed the 
first books. They wi 5 ied to give a final form to the words which he had 
uttered. 
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Probably not all the saying? of Christ have foimd their way into our 
traditional scriptures. There are in fact smiilar sayings which do not 
appear in the Gospels but which nevertheless have the force of the words 
of Christ. When St, Paul (Aeis xx, is) quotes Jesus as saying "It is better 
to give than to receive” one docs not doubt its autbenticiry. Other 
sbnilar sayings can be found among the works of the early Fachers of the 
Church and the apologists of the first ceatunes, ^ near me is by 

the hearth and &r firom me is far from the Kingdom, If you have seen 

your brother you have sc^ God, The first is from Origeu tlie second 
quoted hy Clement of Alexandria and Teriullian, Other? can be found in 
Very old sacred ntanuscripts such as that which Theodore of Beza found 
in the Convent of St Ireneus at Lyons and sent to the University of 
Cambridge with this prudent note Better hide this and not publish it. 
This contains a startling remark about the Sabbath. Some are in the papyri 
which have tome out of the sands of Egypt; of these the most famous arc 
those of Oxyrhngue^ discovered at the end of the last ceotury and 
taining such pearls as "Where there are two, they arc not without God" 
(recallmg St, Matthew xviii, :ao), and "Raise the stoue and there thou 
wilt find me^ cleave the wood and there am L They are only fcagments, 
but everything concerning Jesus b predous and the reading of these 
Lcgia, or sayings not included in the scriptural canon, gives an excellent 
idea of the material of which the earliest Chrisdao tesomouics were 
composed, 

Xo these sayings and teachings have been added narratives of act? of 
Jesus to show us w^hat manner of man he was in bis life, St, Augustine has 
said chat Christ being die Word of God his actions are for us vrords and 
teaching. Certunly they would be a complete canvas of memories which 
these propagandist? of the (aith^ who firom the beguining were eye¬ 
witnesses and ministers of the word ■, as St, Luke says at the beg;pnning 
of bis Gospel|| Would carry with cheuLWe have some idea of these rccordsj 
the originals of our GospdSj from the dialogue between Peter and the 
emtucion Comeliu? rcoorded in Acts x. 37""4^t fifteen plain and simple 
lines with no conscious style but setting out the cssfiidals of Ghrbtian 
doctrine and indicating already the qnadripartite diviMon of Christ s life 
which we find in the Gospels: the mission of John the Baptist and the 
birth of Christ; Christ's ministry in Galilee; bis coming to Jerusalem; his 
passion and resurrcctioii. The foundations of the gospel of St- Mark are 
there. 

Certain of these records cook a form more detailed than others without 
losing their origiiial pleaching conMit and by reason of the pcrsonalirics 
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of thdr author? or sponsors, came to acquire an indisputable authority. 
Thus was formed that prime documoit for all st^y of Jesus, the 
Gospd. 

M any of the characteristics of the Biblical narratives upon which our 
knowledge of Jesus depends are explained by a consideiadon of the 
cLfCuirtsiances in which they were put together. When we try to 
penctraie the meaning of the Gospel we have to forget that large and 
heavy volume^ with its heraldic binding and brass hosseSp from which a 
few fragments, hardly heard and less understood, are read to the midd^ 
tudes who gather in our magnificent churches. We have to transport our-^ 
selves to those small primidve communides where the early Chrisdans* 
meeting secretly in humble tooim or in caves, received the word as if it 
were bread and wine for their souk, seeking always to recover^ close and 
living among themselves, the immortal presence of the Friend. What the 
early Christians sought to bring co life was that Jesus who had talked, 
walked, loved and suffered on the slopes of the Palestinian hills and this 
waiting for hb return, at thdr fi:atcmai meedugs, swelled their breasts 
with indescribable longing. How avidly they would listen to those who 
had seen him with their bodily eyes! When this generation died out, there 
would be those who remembered them and thus spun that direct thread 
of testimony and in each fonrudadon of a tradidonal doctrine, all would 
participate as coUcedve guardiaiis of the treasure. 

Hardly anyone nowadays holds the belief, fashionable in the nineteenth 
century that the New Testament is a kind of **collcctlvc creadon'"^ a 
spontaneous comnuinal effort by the early Christians, any more than we 
now believe in the muldplc authorship of the Odyssey. In the realm of 
literary accomplishment communal elTorts are short, unformed and 
puerile; only the individual genius creates. The fiindamental role of these 
communides was to conserve the living tradition with passionate urgency 
and to set a seal on the testimony of Mark, Matthew, Luke and John. 
The seal, in the last resort, is the guarantee of the Church. 

It is quice wrong to inmgine that the origins of Christianity are sub¬ 
merged in legends The events set down in the Gospel record w'crc never 
embroidered by fables; it was later, when the events had become common 
knowledge that people sought to interpret them one way or another. For 
instance, when about 17O Chrisdanit)' was introduced into the kingdom 
of Edessa, nobody brought forward any special reason for propagating it 
there anymore than in the neighbouring territory or the whole Empire. 
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But 3 century later,, a tr^didati grew up ascribing thk converaon to 
Jcsu 5 hiuisclT It was said tJiat a King of Edessa, named Abgar* being 
smitten with an incurable disease, bad wiitieu to Jesus and had received 
an answer. They even produced the letter^ and the reply. And Jesus had 
sent ThaddeusT one of his seventy original followers, to bring the glad 
ddings Eo Edesa. 

In actual fact+ if we study the critical standards of the Early Church, 
we discover that they took great pains to chase and expel legend. Tcrtul- 
lian, the greai apologist of the third centuryj states that thircy years 
earlier a legend was current in an Asiadc province that St. Paul had 
converted a pagan girl named Thefcla who had subsequently became a 
missionary of the Gospel. This legend appeared suspect and its author was 
found to be a simple and itrmginaijvc priest who had acted with the best 
intendons but who was uoue the less reprimaDded and degrades^ 

This rigidity can be dececced in what ultimately became the Chrisdaii 
canon« Before anything could be accepted as the teadaing of Christ it 
had to be known w'ho w'as proffering it, A text was only accepted if it 
svas in general use, if its doctrine was unimpeachably orthodox^ ani. this 
was the essential criterion, if it could adduce the authority of an aposde. 
The Apostles were the true wittuSM of Christ, hence the revealing 
formula **The Gospel of Jesus Chrisc isaofJing Ic. + - . 

Two of the Gospels are dircedy guaranteed by two of the twelve, St. 
Matthew and St. John. The other two have the authority of St. Peter and 
Sc. Paul. As far back as wc can go in our knowledge of these texts, this 
authority is always invoked; one may say truthfully that few ancient 
historical documents have had the benefit of such careful scrutiny. 

We can obtain a very good idea of the way in which those texts which 
were later to form die New Testament were collected. The oral tradition 
was gradually put into waiting; and the Christian commuiutyj the 
Church, whose role in those matters was already considcTable, picked out 
certain of these cesrimonies which had a guarantee of authentidty and 
&om that Hmr guarded them dosely against later accredons. In this way 
2 Solid block of written testimony was acqiiircd» which, although many 
dmes assaulted by waves of fable and legcpdL remained intact, the rock 
of truth. 

The srorms which besi^ed it were, heaven knows^ both powerful and 
numerous. The Gospels and the Apostolic Texts were surrounded by a 
moimdng tide of Icgcmd, gossip^ &ke documents and misquoted 
authoridcs- These Apocryphai texts* seem to some extent to have been 

* ThfiM A|MXxypJia have often been publishftL 
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recognised by St, John wheo be says ac cLe cad of bis gospel ^*And thete 
axe also many otber things whidi Jesus did;^ the which, if they should be 
wtittcti every one, 1 suppose that even the world itself could not contain 
the books that should be written/* Tho(se who put forward these 
Apocrypha could thus claim to bring forward valuable tesdmony which 
the Gospels did not mention. But on reading them w^e are consdous of 
the immciisc gulf which separates them &om the recognised Gospels. 
They all contain maiiifcsE exaggerations and errors of taste which betray 
the inventions of inferior minds. Sc, Jerome called them '"morbid dreams'* 
and Renan characterised most of them as ■'flat and feeble amplificatioiis/* 
The taste of those who labour to find among them secrets of wisdom nor 
included in the New Testament am only be regarded as morbicL 

Nevertheless it is proper to disciiruitLate among this mass. Some of 
these apocryphal texts appear lo have been originally admitted by some 
parties in the Church but to have been later rejected either because they 
were incomplete or because they seemed to deviate in a dirccdgn regarded 
as suspect. One of these is that Gaspel se^ording io the Hebrews, quoied by 
Clement, Origen, Eusebius and Epipbanus, and kiio-wn in the fourth 
century to St. Jerome, who declared that it closely resembled the Gospel 
of St. Matthew. It was certainty tu use among those Jewish Chrisuan 
communides which knew no GrceL Only three fragments of it have 
come down to us. It was origmaUy written in Aramaic, the proof of this 
bang that it calls the Holy Spirit “mothcr*\ smee the word for spirit^ 
*^TOudh\ b feminine in Aramaic^ It contains some admirable thirtg^, such 
as a saying of Jesus joyful when you look on your brother with love^* 
but also such bizarre fantasies as the transportadon of Christ to the top of 
a mountain by the Holy Ghost holding him by a sbgk hair! 

Others of these apocrypha were obviously elaborated during the carUcr 
centuries by various heredt^ group, to bring forward words and actions 
of Christ's which could be mterpreted in the sense which these sects 
desired, T^re Gffjjwf of Sl Peter, which is as put under the authority of the 
chief of the apostles, is ccruiidy of great anac|iiity. Serapion, bishop of 
Andoch about 200, discouraged hb Hock from reading it. Hbtorically the 
text seems full of errors, for instance, it makes Jesus condemned by Herod 
and further it is suspect of Dorrdsm, that is, the heresy that Christ was not 
man incomate but took on the appearance of man. Another text, the 
Cospei of the Ebiomtes, was iti use among that curious sect of Judaising 
Christians, who were vegetarian and given to ascetic practices. And, 
frnally, we have the mass of gnostic speculation which came out of 
Alexandrian Jewry, full of strange metaphysics introdudng legions of 
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sup4!^mdttLral powers, ^aeons"* allcgcsries^ and what not* proving that Christ 
was simply another name for the PlaKonic in the form of a superior 

^aeon\ Out of these spcculatioiis came Gospels credited to Thomas, to 
Philip, and even one to Eve. The few fragmcn£S which have come down 
to us do not merit serious conridcradon- 

A third and iniirdDely more curious group of Apocryphal texts has an 
entirely different motive. Ever since Jesus lived, the piety of the faithhil 
has nourished a desire to know' the smallest details of his life on earth- It 
is a natural and touching tendency and even in recent bmes the reception 
given to the revelations of St. Brigid, Maria d'Agreda and the astonishing 
revelitioiis of Catherine Emmerich, proves chat this desire has not ceased 
to flouiidi in Cbrisdan hearts. This tender curiosity gave rise to such 
fantastic compilations as the Gospel of the Holy Childhood, the Gospel of 
PUate or the Gospel of Nicodemus and the Protogjospel of St. Janoes. The 
Worthy compilers of these tables did not worry about vcnsimihiude nor 
did they always display the best of tastc;» hut their lively and incontestable 
faith made them very popular during the Middle Ages, which were 
themselves naive and ardent. 

By virtue of mediaeval art they have pased into history^ The GaJdett 
Legend of Jacques de Voragine and the Miroir Ht^iorique of Vincent de 
Beauvais recounted many such, Mtd since the craftsmen, of the time were 
inspired by these works^ we can find many traces of them in our churches. 
When, among die mosaics of the greaE arch of St. Maria. Maggiore at 
B-Omc or in a staiiiedi glass window at Mans we see the cunoiis scene where 
the Infant Jesus by his very presence causes die idols of an Egyptian temple 
to fall prostrate, we owe iE EO an episode in the Gospel of the Holy Child¬ 
hood. To this is also due the motif of the Star of Bethlehem supported 
by an angd in the choir screen of Notre Dame de Pans. We are so accus¬ 
tomed to seeing the ox and the ass warming the lufimt Christ in the manger 
that we quite overlook the fact that this rraditiQn has no canonical support 
and that only an apocrypha] text mentions it. Even more strtkiiig is the 
fact that the Fresentadon of Our Lady in the Temple, a htntgical feast 
of the Church, is not mendoued in the Smpturcs and when we admire 
that tnagnificenc rendering of the scene by Titian in Venice, it is to the 
Protogospel of St. James that we owe it* Not everything In these 
apcKxypha is necessarily false though a great deal is manilesdy childish. 

It can easily be understood bow, in the &ce of so many attacks, the 
E^ly Church sought to build an impregnable rampart around its 
authentic texts. A reading of the early Fathers of the Church shows 
clearly how carefiiDy the Church sought to discnmmate among all these 
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tradidon^ iliosc wLich were iDcontcstablc and those which were not, A 
ojrious nunuscript called the "Canon of Muratori” from the name of the 
collector who discovered it in Milan in 1740, gives a copy of the list of 
texts which the Church of Rome held as sacred about the years 
With a great deal of detail, it explains that it has been found necessary to 
reject texts like the Stiepherd p/f/enwe; **too late and not apostolic" and 
the pseudo epistles to the Lao^dans and the Alexandrians ^'attributed to 
St, Paul to support the Mardon heresy". It can be seen from this docu¬ 
ment that the list of the accepted and the discrediied was, at that tune, 
roughly w-hat it is today; the two fundamental groups, first the four 
Gospels and the Acts and secondly* the thirteen Pauline episdes arc 
included. It can be said without the slightest doubt that one bundred and 
fifty years after the death of Jesus, the essential writings by which he is 
known tq us had already been fixed by a critical tradidon. 

It is not easy to say how this critical tradition had been qstablisbetL 
With regard to die acrual Gospels, it is probable that each began by 
recognition as authoritadve in a particular coniniunJcy, St Matthew in 
Syria, St Luke in Greece, St. Mark in Rome. At the same rime each 
church was amassing a collection of apostolic epistles, from Sl Paul in 
particular, which, aldiough originally addri^d to one community, con¬ 
tained teachings valuable to all. There was not for some long rime an 
oflidal coUecdon accepted by the entire Church and doubtless the list of 
texts differed slightly firom one community to another^ but as opinion 
came unanimously so approve certain texts as possessing an indisputable 
authoric>^ an official list began to establish itself. It wodd be vain to 
imagine that there was any kind of solenm billot or scrutiny in conference 
but rather a spontaneous acceptance by gcncratioiis of Chrisrians going 
back directly to chose who had known Jesus. 

By the fourth century the list of texts is defined for us. Catalogues have 
been found in Africa {dating from ^59) in Phrygia (dadng from 363) 
in ^gypt: (published by Sl Athanarius in 367) and one from the Roman 
Council of Pope Damasus. When in 397 the Council at Carthage 
dominated by die figure of Sl Augustine published the most famous of 
these catalogues, it was merdy confirming the ancient tradition and the 
list which it gives is exactly the same as that which the Coundl of Trent 
(1546-1563) affirmed m the face of the Protestants, who have never 
challenged iL* 

* The fiiffeten.ee k that tfie £pktlc the HebrnA'S which the Cound] of Ttmc 
atoibutes to St. Paul was given as aaonyiuDus by tbe Council of Qinlugc and is 
Luted in the most recmt 'Rmacd Semdaid Version* as "nic Letters lo the Hebrews/ 
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T he words "Canoa" and ‘^Testament" as we use them to-day manifest 
fideliry to an andenc tradidon. They are used for the older body of 
the sacred writings as well as for the more recent* for those who preceded 
Jesus as for those which bear witness to him, a sttikihg affirmadon of that 
logical succession so forcibly itisisted upon by Christ himself [c is not by 
aeddent that the Old and New Testaments appear in one volume, it 
is an organic reladonship, the one leading certainty to the other which 
fulfils it. 

The word canon is derived &om a Greek word sigriifyingt as far back 
as the fourth ccntuiyp order* standard or model. The word Testament is 
a Ladn translation, due possibly to Tertullian, of the Greek word diathiki^ 
used in the Septagint to render the Hebrew term Wj'/i signifying alliance 
or union. To fix the canon of the New TestamdiE is to establish the 
measure of the alliance with man which Christ has signed by his blooi 
The early Fathers of die Church round about rao were already dting the 
words of Christ as reported by the Gospels with the same respect and the 
same fotmulac as had been traditionally used for the sacred books of 
Israel, Tlie martyr Ignadus, who suffered under Trajan (9^^ ^ 7 ) cxphdtly 
ranks the Gospel with the andent Jewish writings. The authority for the 
text of whatever is regarded as sacred goes bai^ certainly to wichin a 
hundred years of the death of Christ. 

The Council of Trent fixed the number of the Sacred Books of the 
New Tscament at 271 the Four Gospels^ the Acts of the Apostles, 
Fourteen Epistles of Sn Paul, one of St. James, two of Sl Peter, three of 
Stt John* one of St, Jude and the Apocalypse of St John. Of these, seven 
are called by some andiorities 'dcutcrocanonical because they ’were 
admitted kter to the Canon. The Church did not hesitate over thdr 
merit* their orthodoxy or their truth but solely over their attribution to 
the authors whose names they now bear* (These books arc the Epistles to 
the Hebrews, james^ the Second Bpbde of Peter* the Socond and Third 
of John, Jude and the Apocalypse*^) These twenty-seven books, making 
about 400 pages of a modem printed bcKjfc^ form die essential basis of our 
knowledge of Jesus, th^e twenty-seven books have been guarajitced by 
the Church, pledging her Eill responsibility and the immense weight of 
accumulated Christian tradition. 

Blit any otic who ventured, however superficially 1 on the problems 
of textual criticism must ask by what means w^e have gained our knowledge 
* 'RcveladQIl^^ 
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of these writings. The textual problem of any modem book, say a novel 
by Eal^ac or Stendhal, b very cosily established. We have only to refer 
to the first edidon, nmdc in tbe anthor^s lifedme or else to the one which 
the writer himself regarded os most authentic In many coses we can even 
refer to the manuscript. Nothing of this kind is available for andent texts. 
Wc cannot read the Gospels in copies made when their authors were 
ahvc any more than we can rod Plato or Thucydides. 

It is certain that the New Testament books were originally written, 
ddier by their authors or hy scribo working at thdr dictation, on scrolls 
of papyrus. The episde of St. Paul to the Romans alone would have 
required a scroll about four yards long. None of these is known to us, hut 
as these papyrii were sent from one community ro another one could 
hardly expect this fragile material to have survived. But we do possess a 
number of fragments of such papyrii, mosdy found in Egyptian tombs i 
over fifty have actually come to light and new ones are not infrequently 
discovcrccL A comparison of these venerable fragmetiis, some dating from 
the second century, with the later manuscripts enables us to establish a 
common tdadonship which is highly importanc as evidence of the 
solidity of the Christian texts as we have them. 

About the third century it probably became customary to transfer these 
writings on to parchment to preserve them from destruction. Bound into 
volumes these parchments took on an appearance soniediing like our 
present books. Thanks to the use of‘'^the precious sheepskin of Pergamos” 
a great deal has been preserved to us. These codexes, in parricukr the 
Codex Vaticanus and the Codex Sinaidcus, wricten in a magnificent 
undal script of the fourth century, arc the most important bases of our 
knowledge of the New Testament. 

The Ck>dex Vadcanus would seem to be one of the copies which the 
Emperor Constantine received about the year 340 from Athanasius. The 
Sinaidcus would be one of the fifty copies which Eusebius, bbhop of 
Caesarea, had made about 331 to the order of the emperor Constantine 
who gave them to the principal churches. The copy wliich has come 
down to us takes its name from the place v»rherc it was discovereck in 18^4. 
in a Greek monastery on Mt. Si n ai, Some idea of the importance of these 
Codexes may be gathered from the dimensions of the Sinaidcus vrhicb 
consists of three hundred and forty-^ix and a half leaves of a very fine 
parchment, possibly the skin of a gazcEc. Each leaf measures 15 in. X 
13 J ID., so that the manuscript must have used up a whole flock. There 
arc "four narrow columns 10 each page . . . and the right columns thus 
presented to the reader when the volume is opened have much of 
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the appeinncc of the succession of columns in a papyrus roll; it is not 
at all impossible dot it was actually copied from such rolls. , . , The 
date of the manuscript is the fourth cesitiiryp probably about the middle 
of id\* The Code^c Sinaiaticus was discovert iu tbe monastery of St. 
Catherine at Mt. Sinai in the year 1S44 and presented to the Tsar of 
Russia. It was sold by the Soviet govcnmient in 1933 to the Trustees 
of the Bridsh Museum for j(]ioOjOo0p of which half was paid by the 
British government* 

k will be noted that both these cotlcxcs date froui the fourth century. 
In the mainp the books of the New Testament may be dated during the 
yars 50 and 100 but three centuries ehpsed between the setting down of 
these texts and the first complete manuscripts in our possession. This seems 
au eDormous stretch of time but it may be poinced out tkac it is nothing by 
comparison with the interval between the unknown originals of the 
classics of antiquity and the oldest copies known to us today. This is as 
much as fourteen hundred years in the case of the tragedies of Sophocles 
and for the works of Aeschylus, Aristophanes and Thucydides; sbccecn 
hundred years for Euripides and Catullus^ diirteen hundred for PlatOp 
twelve hundred for Demosthenes. Terence and Virgil may be counted 
fortunate in that the interval in thdr cases is only seven and four centuries 
respectively. In the light of these comparisons the gap between the 
originals of the books of the New Testament and the first known copies 
is not very cemarkable. 

It is even less so when we consider the number of manuscripts involved. 
If we Only possess one copy of a booh by an author Ehere is nothing to tell 
us whether the book is imperfect or iucorrect- Otdy by comparison with 
others can light be cast. All the ancient writers are known to us through a 
small number of imperfect manuscripts; of Tacitus^ for Instancep we have 
nothing but fragmentSp sometimes only a single firagment. In the case of 
the New Testament, howeverp we have an almost unimaginabk number 
of manuscripts. Of the Gospels alone there exist about ipsoo manusenpE 
in Greek, about 40 of wdiich date back mote than a thousand years; Lti 
addition, there arc about Zp^OO 'Lecdonaries* which contain the greater 
part of the Gospels arranged in daily lessons for die year* From the 
earliest rimes, the text been translated into countless dialects, Syriac, 
Greek, Copric, Gothic, Aimmianp Georgiani Ethiopian and, of course, 
Ladn; sometimes these translations are themselves older than the earliest 
Greek texE in our posscssioti (for instance, there is a Coptic version from 
the Theboid daring fiom the third century). The only andent Larin 

• Our flftle arid the .rlndciU MemtsifipiSr P. M. Kenyno. J939 
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version wc have has come down to us in some fifty manuscripts. Of the 
Vulgate of St. Jerome, dating fiom the fourth century, we have uearly 
dght thousand. 

A comparison of these copies is extremely instructive. It go« without 
saving that being made by so uiajiy diEferent hands a number of Emits 
have crept in^ sometimes even inteadonaJ. Frequently a copyist has 
modified the speUing, misplaced a word, added an explanation of his 
own dr forgotten a phrase. If these ^"variants'" axe added to the number of 
the manuscripts we have a veritable swarm of them; the figure has been 
pur as high as 250*000. Yet, and this is the essential fact, th^ do not 
amount to an eightieth part of the total, and die substantial variants * arc 
barely a thousandth part. 

The task of the critic who was establishing a definite text was ro choose 
among the varianEs those which were the oldest and the most consistent. 
It can be confidently stated that no other work has come down to us from 
antiquity in such exemplary conditiotis. 

Thus we have these twcnr)'-sevcn pieces of writing from which to 
discover Jesus. Their historical value b of the highest order. But it must 
never be forgotten that the guiding instinct of those who rccopicd them 
was not scientific curiosicy but an ardent faith, the desire to find in them 
a response to the eternal quesrions. Therefore, from the most ancient 
times, these copies were presented with the most extraordinary splendour, 
the very mention of them conjures up those legions of unknown copyists 
who for so many centuries devoted their Hves to the delicate art by which 
they have been preserved for us. The library of the Emperor Constandne 
already included Gospels embellished with painted minianiies. From the 
sixth century the art developed cnortnously and there was hardly a library 
of consequence which did not possess iliumiiiated manuscripts ghtrering 
with gold and silver, with the elaborate intcrladng and floriated lettering 
to which the monks devoted years of work. Right down to the eve of the 
jnvendou of printing, the copyists matutaiued the ttadidons of their craft ; 
it seemed to our fore&thers that nothing but the finest work of meii''s 
hands was fit to render the beauties of the sacred text, 

• A '^subrtantijl vamut"" is one which modifra the scant of a phrase, though 
modifieacicrti u indgnifitmt. For mitancc we read in Luke vi, to, "And looldng 
round about them alL, he said unto the man ‘Sticldi fprth they hand\" A wimr 
adds after "looking round" ^ the tv,o words "with anger"', taken &om a parallel text 
in Sr. Mark. It can be seen that even these '^substantial variants^' do not amount to 
much. 
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A mong the twenty-seven bcKjks of die New Tcstnncnt, though all 
L expound the doctrine of Jesuit there are iomc which add nothing to 
our historical knowledge of hini. St. Peterp St John and St. James barely 
allude to the daily life of their uiasterr possibly because both they them¬ 
selves and their hearers were so close ro it. They probably considered it 
suffidentiy well knowm in its essentials. Outside the Four Gospek, the 
basis of every study of Jesns^ only in the Acts of the Apostfes and the 
Epistles of St. Paul do wc find any historical infbnnacion about him and 
this is dl the more important since these texts arc of extreme aiitiquity. 

The Acts of the Apostles are the work of St. Luke the Evangelist, who 
musi have completed diem about the year 63 since he refers to the ticst 
captivity^ of Sr. Paul which is definitely dated to that year. The object of 
this book is not to tell the story of die life of Christ, though we find 
numerous allusions to ^hingx; already know from elsewhere^ as that 
Christ's mother w^as called Mary, that he was called He of Nazareth , 
that he was baptised by John the Baptist, that he was surrounded by 
twelve dlsdples, that he performed a number of miradesp was betrayed 
byJudaSp that the Jews preferredi the release of a robberp that he suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified and rose again^ when, after having 
appeared eo several persons, he ascended into beaveUx Wc have in fact the 
whole Gospel in skeleton form.* 

A similar outline of life of Chrisc could be constructed from ihc 
Episdes of St, Paul and pacriculatly from those to the GalatiartSp 
CorincbianSp Hebrews and Romans. St, Paul was a witness very near to 
Jesus in point of tune. He would have been about twen ty years of age at 
the Cruc ifix ion and be was of pure Jewish stock, though bom at Tarsus^ 
that Graeco-Roman town in Cilicia where the trade routes and cultural 
influences of so many countries met. He was orthodox^ he studied under 
the Pharisees and when he heard that Jesus had been condenmed he con^ 
sidered the execution justifici Later on he even assisted, with satisfactiout 
at the stoning of the first martyr Stephen^ But viz know how he caiuc to 
See the light, through the astounding revelation on the road to Damascus, 
and he entered, about the year 35, into the Christian communicjv to 

* The gitar diHcf^ce of style between the Goipeb and cbe has Sequently 
been noted. The living and luininoiis wordb of the M-aiter seem to lose somcthiiig (h 
force and cqkjw is die mouiiu of his diseipleSx TTie eloquence of Sicplip^ Feier and 
Philip is imdtMibted buE their words do ucc have the unique and suiting quality 
which dbtinguuhes die dhxcdy recorded teaebing of CbiiAx 
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which he brought his superb intelligence and the ardour of his indomitable 
spirit He lived for seven years in rettremenc, first ar Damascus^ then at 
Tarstis, In the year 42 the apostle Barnabas took him on his missioa to 
Antioch; from that time he became a constant missionary, bearing the 
word throughout long voyages, until the year 66 or 67 when he died in 
Rome by the hands of the executioners. 

It was in the course of his j ourneys and in order to strengthen the effect 
of his words that Sl Paul sent to the various churches letters embodying 
his teaching. The most stringent of modem critics do nor dispuce more 
than two of the Episdes attributed to him (II Thcssalonians and Ephesians); 
the others arc undoubtedly the work of die Apostle of the Gendlcs. 
These 'Epistles' are nearly all quite literally ^Icttcrs^ that is to say pastoral 
messages such as the bishops send out to this day. Each one is called into 
bdng by a parricular drcumstancep meets a definite need or Unks up with 
a defini te bridait, A good many show signs of hasty composition, all arc 
evidendy designed for practical rather than litjcrary use* TheU object was 
not to give an account of the life of Jesus* St. Paul's congregations knew 
the circumstances of this: in his discourses he had told them about it^ he 
himself alludes to his oral catechism on the subject in I Cor. 11. and Gal. 
iii. 1, b] his letters St, Pad is concerned with transccndentals, with morals 
and theology^ The Christ whom Sc, Paul preaches lives in the souls of his 
saints ^'It is not 1 who live but Christ who lives in me.” The union with 
the Master is by interior knowledge, which he expressly declares is by 
mystical experience beyond human understanding. 

It is therefore the more sigraficant that his testimony should tdly so 
exaedy with that of the Evangelists. As w*c go through St. Paul wc find 
Jestts *'true man bom of woman”* descended from Abraham through the 
tribe ofjudah and the house of David, having 'brothers* of whom one was 
called James, living poor and humble in the midst of his dbdples, among 
whom Peter and John are named, appearing transfigured to some of his 
people, insdtuting the Eucharist, praying in agony on the eve of his death* 
suffering at the hands of Herod and Pilate, being crucified outside the 
gates of the city, rising again die third day and finally ascenduig into 
heaven. Even more striking than the exact schedule of the facts is the 
truth of the portrait of the man given in the Epistles; it is exactly that of 
die man portrayed in the Gospels. But how could it have been otherwise 
since Paul was speaking to congregations which Included people who had 
known Jesus and who had all heard the immediate testimony of the 
Apostles? Ail the same Paul himself had not, as he tells us, seen Jesus 
^'according to the flesh”; at the rime of the Passion he was not in Jerusalem. 
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Probably he had at hand several of rhdsc ^tncEneotos' used by the earlier 
missionario, he had ccrcainly heard about Jesus in Jcmsalem from rhose 
who had witnessed both his triumphs and his death and beer, at Antiodi, 
he met Barnabas^ one of the Apostles^ with whom he became associated 
and whose cousin, Mart, became his closest colbboratorp One thing is 
certain, the Jesus of the Acts b the same as the Jesus of the Gospeb, the 
Sources of in&rmation may have been different, but the personaiicy of 
Christ is so true and so powerful that jt is immbtakcabiy recognisable in 
both. 


W e have said that the essentiai witness by which we are permitted 
to Imow Chnst is that of the Gospeh These four small books are fhr 
bases of onr Western Civilisation much more than all the literature of 
Greece and the law of Rome. They are so welded into the marrow of our 
being that we end by forgetting that we are what they have made us. 
Blit wherever their influence is ignored or shaken off, a mortal deficiency 
Qianifcsts itself and the dvilkidon of the West b betrayed- As a moral 
system, the Gospel is indissocbble from a certain conception of man 
which is itself a sign of true civilisation. As a w orfc of literature it has 
reached down the centuries and shed its %ht upon the whole world with- 
out abating any of its strange pow^r 10 speak individually to every single 
man, of whatever race or time, in the Imguagc he can best imdcrsund. 
As an historical work w^hosc aim was not historical it has so solidly 
established the image of Jesus that successive generations of hostile critics 
have not succeeded in thdr constant attempts to demolish it. 

There is in the Louvre a picture of the Four Evangelists by jordaens; 
the first three, Mattliew, Mark and Luke, seem, in spite of their age to be 
gathered with profound humility, round the youthful St, John, whose 
^ is lit with mystical rapture as he reads from the Holy Book, Our 
mediaeval forefathers, who found symbols for everything, represented the 
Apostles by the four fantastic creatures who, in the celebrated vision of 
Ezekiel, accompanied the man sent from God, The Angd represents St, 
Matthew, because his Gospel commences with the appearance of an 
angel to St. Joseph; the lion for St, Mark, who begins with John the 
Baptist in the desert; the bull for St, Luke, as he opens with the sacrifice 
offered by Zachariah. father of the Baptise, and the eagle fot Sl John, 
symbolising the Apocalypse where he appears as an eagle from the sky. 
These different images complete each other. The evangelists were very 
human by all that we know of them in their own recitals. They w^erc also 
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beaicrs of a sublime message which trm^ended the material world and 
this double character has made their worfc unique, sonic thing that no 
book in the world can venture to equal. 

The Gospel is news, good ftcu*Sr The Jewish custom, sdll preserved in 
cedesiasdeal diplomacy, for example in Papal Encyclicals, w^as to designate 
a text by its opening words. The oldest Gospel, that of St. Mark, opens 
with die word ^Evangdion^ which was originaUy used bi Greek to denote 
both favourable news and the gratuity which was given to the biingei 
of it. Later on, the lerni became restricted to the former sense, as for 
example in an inscription of the first cenEury b.C. which records die birth 
of Augustus. In the Greek Septuagint the word is used, for the messianic 
promise (Isaiah xl. 9. lii.7). In the New Testament the word is even more 
definite, the Gospel is at once the good news which Jesus himself emUodied 
and the promise of salvation that he brought; in the words of Fn Grand- 
maison, *'the divine gift which is himself and the divine gifts he brought 
are indivisible."* 

The Gospel is thus a religious witness and a profession of £ki tL It issued 
in a sense, as we have seen, from those early Christian commimidcs winch 
transmitted the living tradition but at the same dme. it is obvious to aU 
who have eyes to see» that it is an individual composition, bearing the 
hallmark of personahty; it is a work of literatitre which has a definite 
authorship, four authors, each one of whom foUows a plan, has a personai 
style and a precise purpose. They arc the inspired books of the Christiaii 
religion, that is to say their authors responded to a supernatural iinpuhe 
and were assisted while they wrote so that they could plan exactly, report 
accurately and expound with infallible truth that which God had decreed, 
and only that which he had decreed, that they should wdec. But they arc 
books made by the hands of men, proceeding, like all books, from authors 
W'ho had their own sources of information, whether personal or acquired^ 
and who sce them down in different ways and according to their various 
talents. 

It is possible to reconstruct pretty accurately how the Gospel arose 
fironi the oral teaching. Ln the midst of these fervent communides some¬ 
one, cither an apostle or an immediate disdplc of one of the aposdes^ 
would speak about the Master. The intimacy of these cirly communidcs 
favoured reminiscences of this kind, they could never have enough 
personal detail or apostolic teaching. Perhaps the speaker would have 
recourse to one of those "apostolic mementos'^ we have discussed earlier s 
he might on the other hand have his own sources of informaCLon, either 
first hand, if he had himself known J«us, or &om the word of one of the 
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Apostles, He would have tried to find out, by personal enquiry, as much 
as he couliL AU the rime that the Cbrisrian community was colIectiiig+ 
sifeing and accepring his testimony the author would be workings and as 
soon as his text was established it would, since its aim svas religious rather 
than historical, be read with solemnity in the assembly. This explains the 
triple chajacter of the Gospels, which arc at once penonal narratives, 
popular exposirions and liturgical documents. 

The oldest manuscripts of the Gospels which, we can trace were written 
in Grcekr Whether they were originally written in another language of 
which we have only very andenc translations wc do not know, though 
in the case of St. Mark it is probable and in the case of St, Matthew abnosr 
certain. The original language of these was not, as our actual text mentions 
in the case of St. John and Sl Paul, the Hebrew which had been since the 
fourth century B.c. the official hciirgical and literary language of the Jews 
as was Latin in our own Middle Ages, but a Scmiric dialect brought by 
the nomadic bands from the north-east which had come in the course of 
centuries to be in general use throughout the Fertile Crescent. This was 
AramaicT the tongue which Jesus spoke- Even if the origiiial Gospeb were 
not actually written in this language, they show its infiiience to a marked 
degree. There arc several instances where the Evangelist^ quote a direct 
phrase of Christ's in Aramaic, such as the Tolitim Cumi with which he 
raised the daughter of Jaims to life {Mark v, 41)* in the word Ephpheta 
with which the ears of the deaf and dumb man were opened (Mark vii. 44). 
Persisting through the Greek, even into our morlem European tongues, 
we can trace the peculiar rhythm of Semiric poetry. 

It does not really matter, in the last resort^ whether what we have is the 
original itself or a Greek version wiiticn or supervised by the author. 
Josephus himself wrote his Jewish Wars in Aramaic before translating it 
inio Greek for pnhhcation. What is iniportaiit is that from the most 
remote times, certainly before the end of the second century', the Church 
had accorded these four little books the central place in its teaching, that 
they were regarded as enshrinmg the most direct and complete testimony 
concerning Our Lord. Papius, the old bishop of Phrygia, hears witness to 
this about the year 130 and fifty years later Ircneus, bishop of Lyons in 
sutxession to the martyr St Pothinm, whose tesdmony is ail the more 
valuable since he came &om Smyrna and thus brought with him the 
tradirions of the very earliest eastern Chrisdan communities, compares 
the Four Gospels to the four winds of heaven and explains in minuEe 
detail how they' had been collected. His evidence confirms the traditional 
order in w^hich the Gospels appear, Matthew, Mark, Luke and John; this 
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order must have beeii established at the time he wrote or there would 
have been a greater dhparity in the manuscript versions. 

The early Chrisdaiis recognised the imity of the narrative of the four 
Gospels as firmly as they acknowledged their truth. Irencus speaks of the 
Fourfold Gospel; Origeu^ a century later says that “throughout the four 
the Gospel is one'^ and in the fourth century Sl Augusdne writes of “the 
four books of the one Gospel". The formal title "Tlie Gospel according 
to, . . aHirms this indissoluble unity. There is truly only one Gospeh 
the one gbd tidings before which those who were at once its heralds and 
its witnesses humbly clFaced themselves. The documents and the vcirions 
may change, the message remains for ever, imi^^uc and indispuEablc as 
the very word of Goi 

T his unity is most striking when we consider the first throe Gospek, 
those of Matthew, Mark and Lute. The most superficial reading of 
these shows a noficcable resemblance. Since the pubheadon of Griesbach s 
Synopsis Evangelwfum In 1774 these have generally been referred to as the 
Syoopdc Gospek firom the Greek word meaning ""a parallel''* In actual 
fact all three contain many analogous passages, there are numerous 
edidons giving the three texts in parallel columns imderliniog these, and 
even in 330 EusebiuSp bishop of Caesarea* compiled a curious schedule 
showing that if the Gospels are divided into secdous according to an idea 
01 an bddent. a surprising number will be found to be in common. St. 
Matthew for instance has only 6 z sections of individual matter out of 353 
and St. Mark only 19 in 233. 

The first problem we come up against is the quesdon of their dates. 
It must be admitted that in the evidence for every date suggested there is 
a strong element of conjecture and one argument frequently cancels out 
another. The prophecy of Jesus announcing the £ill of Jerusalem is 
evidendy, say the rationalist critics, a prophecy after the cvenL This puts 
the earliest narratives later than 70* But the historians of the Church 
have pointed out that all the general evidence we have regarding the state 
of sodety at the dme shows that it was unstable and apprehensive of the 
future though not, as it was after the catastrophe of 66-70* in complete 
ruin and upheaval 

This question of date has been debated endlessly for cmtuxics, and it 
turns upon only a few score years, if we admit that the text was preserved 
and controlled by the early Church in the way w^hich has been described, 
these few decades are not of primary importance. This is what Augustine 
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ccEtainiy meant whm he said *^*1 would not bdieve in the Gospel if the 
auihority of the Catholic Church had not brought it to pic/" 

It may be remstrked, hovrever* that more recent oitidsm has tended 
to decrease the gap hctwoeti the lifetime of Chmt and the setting down 
of the Gospch4 in 1835 David Strauss pttt the Latter at 150 a.d. 

"at the carlicif ^ Renan in 1877 thought that Sl Matthew was probably 
written in S4, St. Mark about 7^ and St. Luke about 94. In 1911 the great 
Protestant theologian Hamack ascribed St, Matthew to about A.t?. 7O1 
St, Mark about 6$ and St. Luke about 6% and added chat the common 
source* one of those ^^apostolic mcmentjos” which have been mendaned, 
was probably in CKUtence about a.d. 50 or even earlier^ Mgr. Riedotd 
in his book published in 1941* makes the following suggesdons, that the 
original Aramaic of St. Mark was set down about 50-55, die Greek text 
coming much later; St, Mark's Gospel dates from the years between 55 
and 72 when the Evangelist was iu Rome with St. Peter, whikt that of 
Sl Luke, which by constant txadidon has been considered the brest, is 
ascribed by this historian to about the year 6 j. If we oppose to th^ dates 
those of GuigneberL t who gives 75 for Sl Mark* 89-90 for 5 l Matthew 
and lOQ-i 10 for St. Luke, we have the outside and inside limits of the 
period debated. It can be said with certaincy that less than fifty years after 
the death of Christ* a skdeton of the Gospel as wc know it existed and 
that the three synopde gospels were set down at the Latest, not more than 
eighty years after. There arc a great many events in andent history of 
which we have only much bter testnnony- 


T he first Gospel is that of Sl Matthew, by reason of its position in the 
New Testament, by reason of its probable date of composidon, but 
piiniarily because of the importance which the early Chrisdans attached 
to it. This is hardly surprising. The text of St. Luke* written, as wc shall 
see, expressly for a pagM converL would mtiiralty not appeal so much to 
the early Church as die testimony of St. Matthew who was not only a 
Jew by race hut whO| and this probably explains the choice, ended his 
gospel with the appeal to "go forth and teach alt nadons” and would thus 
seem, as R^ian says* to be the Evangelist of the CburcL Justin Martyr in 
the second century cites Sl Matthew no less than one hundred and seventy 
times and we know from Irencus that the very early heretical sect of the 
Ebiotdtes recognised only the Gospel according to Matthew. 

t Jesus. Pwis 193B' 
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How oar knowledge of Jesus kiis been trmsmitteJ 

The writer wsas^ ’Wc have said, a Jew, one of those HcUerused Jews* of 
which there had beetL many in Palestine for iwo centuries. They were 
indueiiced by the contemporary intemadonal culture but were deeply 
rooted in the soil of Palesdne. Tradidon fm always identified him with 
that Levi called Matthew, one of the Twelve, the publican who followed 
Jesus (Alark iL 14 and Luke ^7)^ Matthew or Matthias is the Greek 
form of Mattayah, which in Hebrew signifies the Gift of God or Yah welu 
A publican, as an offidal lax collector, would he required to know how 
to write. This idendficadou, affirmed about 130 by Papius, later by 
Ircncits, Tcrtulhan and Clement of Alexandria, unquestiocubly dates 
from the earliest days of the Christian Church. ''Matthew*' says Ircneus, 
"wrote his Gospel in a Hebrew language in the midst of the Jews." 
Papius says the same: “Matthew set down in order the words of the 
Lord in a Hebrew dialect/* It is generally agreed coday that the curliest 
version of St. Matthew's Gospel was writtoi in Aramaic and in a less 
connected form. This earliest Gospel, this “setting down in order the 
words of the Lord" as the old bishop put it, was drculatcd zealously 
among the Christian community and each one, as Papius adds “translated 
it to the best of his abihty" . The time came when die Church wished to 
codify these translations and thus we have the official Greek version, made 
very probably by the author himself. This version would be enlarged and 
completed since by this time two other Gospeh, Mark and Lute, had 
appeared. 

That the origin of the boot was Jewish and that it was wriuen for 
Christians of the chosen race, can be proved by the most cursory 
examination. Sl Matthew who describes himself as "a scribe petfeedy 
instructed. . . (gnii. 52) w^as steeped in the history and traditions of 
his race. Writing for his own people^ he has no need to explain his 
allusions to the numners and ciiSEoms of Palestine, He alone uses (32 times) 
the expression “the Kingdom of heaven" because "heaven” was one of the 
permitted substitutions for the awful name of the Most High in general 
use in Israd. The other evangelists always say *'che Kingdom of God”, 
k is he who alludes to the snidlcst letter of the Hebrew alphabet (v. iS) in 
dcnouncmg the jots and the titdes used to deHect the law of Moses (xxiii). 
k is he who sects to prove throughout thatjesus is the authentic Messiah, 
ilic son of David foretold by the prophets who comes to "fiiifil and not 
to destroy the law"* who is sent to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
All through his Gospel the underlying theme is ^'he came to his own and 

■ ThaE is, (Ml the hypotiifiai tkit dae authcM- and the tnmsIaEor woe oac and the 
lamc persom 
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kb own received him not". Aod, as a reply to tkb r^ecdon by Israel, hb 
Gospel concludes with the missionary injunedon, the promise of the word 
to dl nations. 

From a literary standpoint the chief racxit of the bookp which is written 
in correct but imdbtinguishcd Greek, lies ia the solidity of comtnicdon 
and its evident fidelity to the plan kid do™. It b truly as Papins says, 
"the words of the Lord" which Matthew has set down* and the teaching 
of Christ occupies more than half of the GospeL But it is set down soberly 
in its context by a scrupulous and honest writer. He docs not have Sl 
L uke's power to move us, nor yet the passion and eloquence of Sl John, 
buc none of the other Evangclbts gives us so fordbly the impr^sion of 
being a witness who puts down what he has heard. 

The second Evaugclbt, St. Mark, by contrast, b less interested in the 
words of Jesus than in liis acts, and pardcularly b hb supernatural acts, 
the miracles. Thb slender litde hook, the shortest of the four* a bare fifty 
pages, b full of the prodigious acts by ’which Jesus showed himself to be 
the Son of God, But nothing is further removed than this Gospd &om 
that ""life of Christ" which we would so love to have; a chronological 
sequence with precise detaib of dme and place. Epbodes follow without 
apparent connection, the order could be changed without essential 
damage. The form of this Gospd must be very close to that of those 
^kpostolic mementos" of the earliest Chrisrian communities; one can 
easily imagine these humble and unlettered folk fervendy reading 
Mark s picturesque narrative with* it must he admitted* more faith 
than sdentific scrutiny. Because it is direct, vivid and concrete* we arc 
inclined to attach more importance to it than did the early Chrbrian 
fathers, who probably found it insuifidently dogmatic. 

For whorn did Mark write? Certainly not for the Jews* or he would not 
have found it necessary to point out that Jordan is a river {i. $) or to 
explain such Jewish rices as the washing of hands before meals, the bath 
after walking and che ritual washing of vessels. From the way he tran^ 
latcs Aramaic expressions and converts sums of money into Roman 
currency, it has been thought that he wrote for the Romans. When he 
cells how Simon of Cyroic bore the cross he adds "the father of Alexander 
and Rufus" (xv. 21)- St. Paul, in tus Epbtle to the Romans mentions 
Rufus as a person of distinedon in the Roman Christian commtmiry and 
the more we consider what b known of Mark the more probable does it 
seem that it was thb communit)i^ whom he was addressing. 

There b every probabibty that Mark was he whom, as we have seen* 
is mentioned by St. Peter* by St Paul and in the Acts of the Apostles. He 
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would seem to Imve been called John in Hebrew and Mark in Latin; he 
belonged to one of the oldest Christian in Jcnisalcm, was a 

cousin of Barnabas and a son of that Mary whose substantial house was a 
general meeting place for the Christians and who, in 44, sheliered Sl 
P eter after his miraoilous delivcfance from prison. Thus, mingling with 
the original disdpica* Mark must have heard thtdr tcstimoiiy at fir^t hand. 
Had be himself ^own Christ? It is significant that when he tells the story 
of the arrest of Christ by the soldiers he adds a detail which is not induded 
in any of the other Gospel nanativiis, the siory of the young man who 
cried to follow the party but* fiiccd widi arrest himsclfi fled leaving his 
cloak on the hands of the guards (xiv* 51). Since all the disdples had fled, 
none of them could have rold him this storyi and it has therefore been 
conjectured that the young man was Mark himself. He may be deemed to 
have signed his name by that detail as the mediaeval Girrcrs signed theirs 
in a rebus. 

In any case, we can reconstruct him &om hb narrarive. He was certainly 
not a scribe, a professional man of letters* hut rather a man of the people 
with a certain degree of education. His Greek is colonrless and poor but 
he retains the frank realbm and original vision of the unsophisticated. 
If we compare him with corresponding passages in Sl Luke and St* 
Matthew, for example when they recount how a great multitude of 
people surged about Jesus so that he had to get into a boae to avoid being 
crushed by them {iiL 7^ 12) the difienmee is startling. The two others 
seem flat compared with Mark's vigorous descripdont his style has some¬ 
thing of the popular roughness* and in it we catch an echo of the actual 
speech of these Griilcan ^hermen who surrounded Christ. 

All thb makes highly probable Papius's statement that **Mark was the 
interpreter of Peter", diat he repeated the cesttmonies of that apostle fiiom 
whom he did not reedve them consecutively but rather "as they were 
needed”, caking care neither **to miss out or to distort anything which he 
had heard'** This thesis, which was confirmed by Justin Martyr, Ireneus 
and Clement of Alexandria, b easily acceptable today for it has been noted 
how large a parr St. Peter plays in Sl Mark*s gospd, and how inddents 
involving Sl Peter arc all told &om hb viewpobt for instance in the 
accoun t of the Passion (xiv), S t, Peter b mentioned in twenty-two of the 
seventy-two verses, and no one could have recounted Fcieris denial of 
hb Master hut huuself. Similarly* whm Christ chides Peter for not 
believing the news of the Passion (viii) or the Transfiguration, wc have 

* Hk: six hst ehupten an in a markedly dilkrent styk and it bas been advanced 
that th rH - wert wrirten hcni now or odi^ documents some dine aficr the rest. 
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the imprcssioti of SicCi tcsdmooy. It is probable that, somedme about 
the year 61^ St. Mark rejoined his £nend and spiricual fadieri Sl Peter* in 
Rome, where die Chrbdan conimuiUty listened fervendy to the witness 
of the chief of the Aposdes and that Mark was invited to place it on 
record. This explanadon of the origiii of this Gospel, first set forth by 
Clement of Alexandna, now cointnands general acceptance^ 

While St Mark records the witness of St. Peter* the third evangelist, 
St Lute, sets down St. Paulas knowledge of Chtisc. This is the tradidon 
of the Church from ac least as far back as the thitd century. Ireneus tells 
us formally that St. Luke, the companion of St. Paul* recorded *hhc 
Gospel as preached by him^\ and this is also stated in the Canon of 
Muiatori* that fragment of unknown authorship which gives m a list of 
the texts accepted by the Christian community round about 180-200. A 
tradition no less constant attributes to Sc Luke the authorship of the Acts 
of the Apostles and it has frequeudy been observed that those passages of 
the latter where the author says we'" arc identical in style with the third 
GospeL There is good reason to believe that St Luke the Evangelist was 
the man who can be traced in the wake of tbc Aposdc to the Gentiles, 
accompanying him on his travels and arriving in Rome with Iiim about 
the year 6r* and It was probably thus, as a complement to the Gospel of 
Sc. Mark, and designed for a difTercnt public* that his Gospel came 10 be 
written. 

Luke came from Antioch and was probably Greek by race and certainly 
by education. He ia the most literary of the four Evangeliiis and his Gospel* 
says Rerun ""is the most beautiful book in existence". The opening of his 
Gospel, with its magnificent cadences is a model of Greek prose worthy 
of the classics. Everything about bis work points to a man of educadou* 
culture and ability; a persistent symbolical tradition has it that he was a 
painter. In setting down his record, he made, so he telh us, a regular plan 
according to die precepts of literary composirion* and if he seems to depart 
fi:otn k l^re and there, inscrdrig a parable or a discourse, without apparent 
sequence* because he could not End a place for it elsewhere, his recital has 
nevertheless mote fotin tlian the others. As a storyteller he h superb, his 
people are solid and thdr psychology displayed with insight. Hamack 
was not far wrong in placing his story "among the first jewels of narradve 
art”. It should be added however that St. Luke was not seduced by the 
literary demon* he does not embroider or embellish* as the parallel 
records of Sn Mark and Sr. Matthew testify. 

Although he was an artist* St, Luke was also a man of science, a doctor* 
according to a tradidon which goes back to St. Paul himself. Scholarly 
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critidsm has pointed out that hk wrinng bears interna] evidence of a know- 
ledge of medicine based on HippocnieSp Dioseorides and othert. It can be 
ob^rved with some amusedicnt how, when recoundng the episode of 
the woman who suffered from a hactnorrhage^ which b also told by St. 
Markj St. Luke shows us a glimpse of the doctor. While Sl Mark says out 
dac (v. 26)+ “And had suffered many things of many physicians and had 
spent all that she had, and w^as nothing bettered^ but rather grew worse 1 
the Greek of St. Luke says modestly (vUi, 43)* "which had spent all her 
living upon physicians neither could be healed of any”^ This doctor at 
any rate had a sense of preasion and of doenmentadon as is show'n by his 
frequent use of proper names and hb relation of the gospel story to 
historical events (ii. i and pardcularly itL i, 2)* Before he began ro write 
he endeavoured to supplement the mformation he Lad from St, Paul &om 
other sources and there b little doubt that he had read the account which 
St. Mark bad recently compiled. It is abo probable that he had other more 
personal sources of information; his stories of the childhood of Jesus may 
even come from the Virgin Mother of whom he says *'She pondered 
all these things in her heart" {ii. 19). The account of Jesus before Herod 
may very likely hive come firom that woman whom he alone mendons, 
Joanna the wife of Chusa, the ictrarch's steward. 

Whom was Luke addressing? Again* not die Jews, or he would not 
have explained that "the Feast of the Azymes is that which was called 
Passover'' (lodi. i). Also be stnesscs that aldiough the Jews were the first 
to be called they were not the only ones and that God hai more r^ard 
for the one sheep that has strayed than for the ninety-nine others safely in 
tlic fold. His Gospelp dedicated to the "most excellent TheopbiJus”, 
doubtless an important official of the Em pire—is addressed to the Gcniilcs, 
to the mass of the converted hcathem He b careful not to offend them 
and the hostile references to pagans found in Su Matthew arc never met 
with in St. Luke. He refers to die Lake of Gennesareth where the others 
say die Sea of Galil«p a difterence of phraseology natural to a man who 
knew a wider world than these untravelled Jewish peasants and fishermetL 
We have thus the picture of a writer with a wide outlook, well furnished 
with evidence and gifted with a superb style. To all this he added the 
power to move the heart. Dante called him the Smka Mansuttudims 
ChristU and no others of the gospel pages are so rich in examples of the 
meffiable tenderness of Chrbn It is be who tclb us about the Good 
Samaritan* of ihc woman taken in adultery* of the Prodigal Son so 
tenderly received by his &thcr. His b the Gospel of the poor, wherdn 

• Tlic Vulgate Ecit repeats wore or less the words of Sc 
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the Saviour is shown bcfiding imdriugly over honian iuflfering and 
misery. He is also the evangdist of woman for he has drawn for us die 
features of so inany of those on whom Jesus gaied with his redeenuug 
purity and infinite pity. More than any othci: he saw dirough the God 
to the niaiij to diat living heart of flesh that beat even as our own. 

We have cottsidered the three synopde gospeU each in mm, it remains 
!0 consider diem as a whole. The profound resemblance between them, 
transcending the differences of styles has always astonished all readers. 
The striking fate is that from the prophecies of John the Bapdst to the 
Resurrection the substance of thdt SEories is the same altboughp as we have 
seen, none of rhem set out to write an historical biography. It is more than 
the ^ec that ki thesc'narradves which are so largely indirferent to chrono¬ 
logy, the events grouped together arc repeated from one to another. The 
most superhdal reader can see how many passages arc almost identically 
worded in the three texts, and this is not confined to the actual sayings of 
J^us, which natural piety would render verbally sacrosanct, hut can be 
noted even when the evangelists are merely recounting facts. 

Yet more remarkable than the nmilarities are the diffcrcnccSp for thc$e 
arc many and not all are to be explained by the differing temperaments 
and literary' skill of dsc writers. Some of them are in fact inexplicable, as 
for instance why St. Lukci the evangelist of the Gcodlcs, omits the 
touching story of the Canaanice woman, told by Sn Mark (vii. which 
would pravc the tenderness of Jesus towards the heathen who soughc 
him . Similariy certain promises to the Gcndlcs given in St. Matthew do 
HOC appear in St. Luke. Other passages, although the profound meaning 
is not afFecEed;^ show discrepancy of detail as when in Sn Matthew and St* 
Luke, for instance^ Jesus forbids the disdpics to take anytliing with them 
when they set out to teach 'neither staves nor scrip, neither bread nor 
money, neither have two coats apiece” whereas in Sc Mark he advises 
them to take nothing at ail “save a staff only"*. 

These differences, how'cver, are not very formidable. In fact they 
support rather than tell against the credibility of the Gospels, for whereas 
In essentials the three accounts conform, the small differences that vre are 
dealing with arc three separate tesrimonics given by men who were not 
siavislily copying each other* Those resolutely secular historians, Langlois 
and Sdgnobos, have observed thaE “true and conclusive concordmee 
does nor reside in an exact resemblance betwiM cvro accounts hut rather 
m the intcxTcIadon of two different acottnts which only resemble each 
other at certain points. Ie is natural to suppose that concordance b more 
telling the more the accounts agree but the truth Ls, paradoxically, that 
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concordiiice proves more striking wLcti it is limited to a. very few points. 
It b predsely these &w points which tally in different accounts which 
make die sdcntific establishment of htstoncal facts". Pardal and tadt 
agreement is more impressive than duplication. 

It remains for us to account for these difTcrcnces and agreements. It is 
generally admitted today by all students, whether Chrisdan or not^ that 
on the one hand an evangelist may have worked on the testimony of one 
of his predecessors, on the other they might have had a common pooL of 
information on which they all drew more Of l«s. It has been noted that 
St Matthew and St. Lute include almost the whole content of St. Mark 
and that they also have in common much that Mark omits, for nearly 
half a century s the secular critics deduced from thb that Sts. Matthew and 
Luke had acccTSS to a source which these critics call Q+ and this simple and 
simplifying explanadon proved so scdpcdvc to the historians of the late 
mncicffith and even the early tv^^endeth century that they concentrated 
thdr textual criddsm on reference to a document which no one has been 
able to I 

Today this hypothesis is out of EivouCi It has been observed that the 
Aramaic text of Sc. Matthew is undoubtedly older than St. Mark and it 
is supposed that it probably drew on the oral catech-sis which the 
evangelists certainly used in their work^ on those ^'missionaries* note^ 
boolw^^ whose cxbtcnce may be presumed and on those ^' protogospeh” to 
which St. Luke refers at the opeabig of his text. 

The preedit state of the synopde controversy may be summarised thus: 
from tlie apostolic cacechcsis proceeded first the Aramaic text of St. 
Matthew. Sr. Mark^ who wrote later^ followed the same oral sources, 
particularly the tradition of Sn Peter hut he had the Aramaic text of St. 
Matthew already to hand. St. Luke^ the btest and best documented, 
collected all the documents and tesdmonics from St. Paul and had iu 
addition the account of St. Mark, which contained the essentia] part of 
Matthew^s Aramaic version. Finally^ when St^ Matthew translated his 
Gospel into Greek, he strengthened and added details from St Mark, and 
possibly even, although to a lessee degree, from St. Luke. Thb complex 
of infiuenccs can be traced in other literary cirdcs where authors have 
known rarh other and have read and drawm on each other's books, and it 
explains both the general agrcenicnt and the particular discrepaneiK. 
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T bcr Foiirdi Gospel h on every count outside this group and this 
tradition. Neither in desigHp in general cone nor intendon does it 
resemble die synqpdc gospeb. Eusebios had already noted that alixiost 
half its text - 106 out of 23Z seedons - is original in subject matter, owing 
nothing to the others. Anyone who reads the famous magnificent 
opening *^[n the begiimbig was the Word and the Word was in God and 
the Word was God" ran appreciate immediately the gulf which separates 
the mystical genius who wrote it &om such simple storytellers as Matthew, 
Mark and Lute. 

There is a twofold diffcrcaide between the Synoptic Gospels and the 
Fourth. The latcer includes a cet^in number of facts which die others do 
not mention. It concentrates on Christas ministry in Judea j whereas the 
other three Gospels only mentioji one visit tojerusalcnij St.John mentions 
five. While the subject matter of the three synoptic gosp^ could have 
taken place in a single yearp that of St. John would require at lease two or 
three. It seems as though the author of the FoTirth Gospel was perfectly 
conversant w'ith the other three texts and ^ughc to supplement them by 
reference to another different testimony whose mith be had the best of all 
reasons to accept! 

With this difference of matter goes the most sthkmg difference of tone. 
It is obvious rhac the writer was a mystic, concemed not merely with f^th 
but with metaphysical speculation. What ints'csts him is the discourse 
between Jesus and NicodemySr in which Christ stresses the ncccssiry of 
being bom again and the raising of Lazarus affirming the victory over 
dcatli, He only recounts seven miracles but five of these are not given 
elsewhere and all five may be interpreted as witnesses to the great truth 
which the whole Gospel is written to glori^'p that jesus is the Son of God, 
the Light of the Worlds the Word Incarnate. He is the Evangelist of the 
Word, he alone uses the term. Logos, which was dien very much current 
in those eastern Mediterranean lands ivhich were steeped in Greek philcn 
sophy, one of ihose consecxaDcd words which have enlarged sense and 
meaning until its definitions have become almost contradictory. The term 
Logos is not usftl by St. John in the sense accepted by Philo of Alexandria 
or even of that Jewish tradition which equated the W^ord of God with the 
Ineffable Name. He recreated it, gave it a new meaning, expressing for 
th& first time one of the essential ideas of Christiamiy In Him was the 
Light and the light was the life of meo.^^ 

This has been hdd by many non-Christian cdtics such as Loisy to prove 
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that the Fourth Gospel b a piece of purely symbolic svriringt a ’‘^mystical 
compilation", “a theological mcditadoti on the mystery of Ovation”, 
R-cnan bad previously countered this by saying that “considered in itself 
the account of the material drcunistmces of the life of Jesus given by the 
Fourth Gospel is superior in verisimilitude to the accounts in the Synopde 
gospels”. Sl John, for instance, gives far more precise topographical 
references than all the others, they can be checked ou the actual soil of 
Palsdne. He tells us predsely bow much the Jans used at the Cana 
wedding feast held* the speed of the boats bgbting against the tempest 
He is no less exact psychologically as in that curious passage about the 
family of Christ where be says that his ^'brethren" arranged for him to go 
to Gahloc because they were beginning to find him something of a 
nuisance Qohn vi, *Tor neither did his brethren believe in him.” 

To whom was his Gospel addressed? Undoubtedly to professing 
Ohrisdans who would not rcijiiire a recital of &ct5 which they already 
knew or instruction in the fundamentals of the Christian tradition. There 
is no essendal contradicrion, as critics like Giiigncbcrt have tried to 
advance, between the personality of Christ as sho^STi by St. John and that 
presented by the other Evangelists, But there is a subtle difference, of 
accent or of lighting; the Christ of the Synoptic Gospels is Christ seen in 
his humamty, that of the Fourth Gospel is Christ shown in his Divinity, 
The writer says in more than one place that he and his companions did not 
always understand the w^ords and actions of the Master at the time and 
that it was only long after that they perceived the profound significance 
of much that he said and did. He gives the impression of 2 man who has 
long pondered the story and the teaching and has drawn out all that he 
can End in it. 

A study of the bterary style also tells us something about the anchor of 
the Fourth Gospd. It is written in indifferent Greek, not actually ungram¬ 
matical but poor and duU, nothing like the lovely fluent cadences of St, 
Luke. This is certainly a Jew writing in a foreign language. Antitheses and 
parallels are used ftequendy {xiii. 16 et seq,, xvi. ar), even the rhythm of 
the prologue betrays the oral tradition of Israel The Jew too is betrayed 
by his detennination to bind himself to the chosen people for ^'salvation 
comes from the Jews**, the people who * would love him if they blew 
him”. He draws his spiritual strength from “the law which cannot be 
broken", from the prophets whose utterances he continually cites. Wc 
can identify him as a Jew also by those passages where he iiidios the 
rebellious people, doomed to perish because they would not recognise in 
Jesus the Word, the Son of God. A Jew who had turned from Judaism, 
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speaking to a non-Jewish community, sucli was the writer of the Fourth 
Gjspcl whom the Church calls St, John. 

AJl the characteristics set forth above suppon the rndidonal teaching 
that Sl Johd^ die vmztt of the Fourth Gospel, w'as the young beloved 
disdple of Jesus, that he sec down his Gospd at the end of his life, when 
he W35 living in the midst of the Christian community at Ephesus. It is 
easily to be understood that ivhile he did not ignore the works of bis 
predecessors* he w^ould namially draw upon his own recoEections and 
that, having spent sixty years in mediating on the life and teachings of his 
mascer, he would be able to draw more out of it than the others. This 
attribution also makes his atritude to the Jews comprehensible and the 
evidence of the text alone is sufficient to justify ic. 

There arc* however* other grounds in support of this idcndficarion. At 
the end of the Gospel (xxi. 24) there is a reference Co “the dUaple which 
tesdfieth of these things and wrote these things. And wc know that his 
tesrimony is true". Who is this disdple? The answer is given in a ^^etse 
which appears just before this. He is “the disciple whom Jesus loved” 
(xxi. 20). This crypdc designation which is repeated no Jess chan five 
times throughout the Gospel ecrtaiuly points to St, John, the youngest of 
the apostles* he who could lean his head against the breast of his Master. 
Reading the synoptic gospels, it is evident ^t the disdples most favoured 
by Jesus were Peter, the dder James and his younger brother John, 'The 
disciple whom Jesus loved” could not have been Peter who is shown in 
the Fourth Gospd in a very different role. James could certainly not have 
written the hook for he was put to death by Herod Agrippa in the year 
4i (Acts adL 2). It must therefore have been St. Johm 

A very old cradirion of the Church also confirms it. Polycarp, bishop of 
Smyrna about rio~i20, quotes the Fiisc Epistle of St. John* which is 
directly linked to the Fourth Gospd. Thiity years later, Jusdn dtes the 
actual Gospel. During the controversies of chc second century with the 
Gnostics, both sides ficety quoted the johaiinine text, Tbeophilns of 
Antioch about xSo* Polycrate of Iphcsus about igo^ ircnciis of Lyons 
(171-185) and the Canon of Muratori about 200, all declare that the 
Fourth Gospel is St. John's. Typical references are those of Clemenc of 
Alexandria, quoted by Eusebius and the famous passage of Ireneus. “Su 
John, the last disdple to write" says Clement ^^seeing that the other 
Gospels b ^d given a clcir account of the external and tempotai attiibiites 
of Christ, urged by bis disdples and inspired by the Holy Spirit, set down 
in his Gospel spiritual teaching.” “John, the disciple of the Lord says 
Ireneus *"who had rested his head on hii bosom, also wrote his Gospd 
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while he was Uvmg at Ephcsws." When it is remembered that Ireneus had 
heard the teaching of Polycarp, who was n’lartyrcd in 155, and that the 
Latter had^ accordbig to trciieus himsdf, foUowcd Chrisi: for dghty-six 
years, that is he would have been bom about a.d. 70+ it can be seen that 
there is an almost unbroken tradidon stretching hack from Ircneus to 
John himself 

It can be regarded as certain that the Fourth Gospel faithfully recounts 
the testimony of Sl John. It is corroborated by the fact that neither John, 
his brother James, his father Zebedec nor his moEhet Salome is ever 
mentioned in the Fourth Gospel though in the other three they arc 
directly mcndoncd as having been present at Calvar)', on Good Friday 
and on Easter morning. The omission is a sign of the author's humility. 
It is probable that he assembled his recoUecdons and set them down at the 
dmc. ’when, returning from Patnios after the Domidan persecutions, he 
settled in Ephcstis where he lived to a very great age, dying in the reign 
of Trajan, probably about the year 104. The Gospel may be dated 
tween 96 and 104. A passage from Papius deed by Eysebius has led to 
some Support for the hypothesis that the Gospel was not actually written 
by him but by one of his disdples, John the Presbyter or the Elder, unda 
his direction. This theory, however, is not actually relevant though 
possibly dictation to a secretary might account for the difference in style 
between the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse, We do not here propose 
to discuss die authotship of the Apocalypse for that work throws no 
direct light on our luiowledge of the life of Jesus. It is fcnovyn that this 
magnificent fantasy was composed by the Saint during his exile in Patnios, 
C- 95”96. There is an immense difference between the styles of the 
Apocalypse and die Fourth Gospel, so great that it is diSeult to believe 
that they issued from the same author. It cannoc be attributed to progress 
in authorship, hardly possible in any case between the ages of 75 and 90, 
for the Apocalypse is written with far greater sweep and vivadty* Yet a 
natural dimmudon of power in old age does not explain it dtherp for the 
clarity of argument and the prodrion of detail ui the Fourth Gospd is 
remarkable. The possible employment of a secretary is certainly one 
explanation. 

The orJy vital question in this controversy is whether we can, ’with 
certainty, invoke ihe authority of Sl John for the Fourth Gospel. The 
□bjcctioii that Sl Jo-hn, the Galilean fisherman, could not have acquired 
the leanimg displayed cm be easily answececL To begin wiih there is 
evidence that Zebedee and his sons w^cre owners of fishing boats rather 
than plain fishermen and further there was a solid Jewish tradition that a 
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Rabbi shoiiU have also a maniTal occupation, should be a shoemaker, a 
joiner or something of Ehai kind. The Rabbis Akiba, Mdr andjohannau, 
all worked with their hands, the Rabbinical learning was widely dis¬ 
seminated throughout Israel and the Fourth Gospel shows evident traces 
of it. Although John was certainly not a Rabbi, he was only tsventy 
when he followed Jesus and between those day^ and the time when he 
tvrote his book* is a full and varied seventy years, rich m experiences and 
persona] contacts of many kinds. To have wriitca the Fotirth Gospd 
might have been beyond John the hshennan but ic was certainly not 
beyond John the age of Ephesus 

The Fourth Gospel is an historical source of die first importance^ com^ 
pleting the narratives of the synoptics. It 23 also chat of which W'e poss^ 
the oldest attested copy, now in the John Rylaiids library^ Manchester 
(Pap. RyL GL 457), a mete eight inch fragment of Egyptian papyrus, 
found in 1335, upon which is inscribed the dialogue between Christ and 
Pilate from the XVTU Chapter of St. John. Authorities of all schools of 
thought have agreed in dating this fragment co about the year 130* that 
is a mere thirty years after the estimated date for the actual setting down 
of the gospcL 

If this Gospel had nor come down to us, there is a great deal that we 
should not know about the human life of ChiisL Still less should we know 
abouc chat mysterious rcladon of Chrisds humanity and his divinity in his 
indissodahle person, that bedrock of the Christian faith. It may be 
remarked that those who deny the diviniry of ChrisE always challenge the 
auchentietty of St, Jobn^s Gospel yer many have been forced after pro¬ 
longed examination 10 recognise the solidity of its testimony. Fr, Grand- 
maison has ^inced our how Renan, m the earliest editions of his 
ofjesust forcibly attacks the Gospel of St John, hut in an appendix to the 
chineenth edition, he concedes it a great deal of historical accuracy. 
Loisy, who bi 1903 referred to che Fourth Gospel as theorem almost 
devoid of historical character'* had by 1921 considerably modified bis 
opinion and bad conceded it a sub^ C 31 ] tul dcroent of historicity. 

There b ohc arg^imenc which ends 2II discussion. The Fourth Gospel is 
So diFcrent from the others. 'W ould the eirly Church, whose scrupulous 
care in examining texts, rejeedng dubious versioiis and eliminatin g errors, 
has been previoudy described, have admitted to its canon a book like this, 
had it not been sure that it represented an unchallengeable testimony* 
based on what the Church has always demanded* the apostolic guarantee? 
How easy it would have been to harmonise k, to unify it with the 
others. 
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S uch are the four kejr documents for the study of Jesus. But it should 
be reinembcrcd chat they are only documents and that it is necessary 
to know bow to use them. Anyone wridog the history of a period or a 
country or a man based on the work of a contemporary writer need only 
chock the veradry of his statements. Once this was established it wonld be 
safe to foUow him os far as his method and material allowed. In the vast 
naajority of cases* history today is not written round the evidence of 
a Tadtus, a Thucydides or a Josephus. The reconsmictiou of the dvilisa- 
tion of Egypt during the Middle Dynasty or of the Hicdtc Empire has to 
be made from a multitude of sources, archaeological and litcrarj^ which 
are not printarily historical in character It tequendy happens that a 
document without hisEorical intention^ the Song of Roland for instance, 
can be immensely valuable to the historian of early feudalism while 
the Iliad and the Odyssey give us unique insight into the Achaean 
dvilisadon and the sea-borne traffic of the Mediterranean in the twelfth 
century B.c, 

The Gospels are certainly not romanceSp but neither are they historical 
documents. “'The evangelists" as Fr. Huhy has said “did not envisage 
writing a biography in the rnodem sense of rhe term* with its reg^d for 
exact chronological and topographical detaiUp they were primarily 
occupied in throwing light on the religious values of the life of Christ by 
1 choice of episodes which conveyed his teaching in themselves." 

A consideration of the conditions in which the Gospels must have been 
written, in the midsc of fervent communities who looked to their teaching 
for the nDumhmfiit of their own faith, makes it evident that the ends 
sought by the evangelists would be very different from those pursued by 
present day historianSr This docs npr mean, however, that the Gospels are 
merely pamphlets or propaganda tracts^ they are, as we have seen, and in 
the words of Jtisdn Martyr, ^^the Memoirs of the Aposdes^^ and they 
retain their originat character, a marvelloEis puiity of intendon. Nothing 
in the subsequent two thousand years of Christian apostolic has ever 
recaptured that freshness, chat transparent simplidr}.'. 

None the less, the reader who approaches diem with the intellectual 
predispoiidcins of the twentieth century is often disconcerted. He will find 
details which plunge him straight incD history as in the opening of the 
third chapter of St. Luke, already referred to, where it is stated that John 
the Baptise die fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar, Pontius 
Pibte being Governor of Jndca and Hetod being tetrarch of Galilee, and 
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his brother Philip bdng tctrareh of iturea and of the region of Trachonicis 
and Lysanus^ the tetraich of Abilene”* But elsewhere the picture is vogue 
in the extreme. Between the brief passage referring to Jesus at the age of 
12 with the doctors in the Temple and the beginning of Iiis apostolate, 
eighteen years have passed of which we know nothing. At the end of 
eh. ix St Luke says that Christ "set his face to go to JcruKtlem” and 
almost immediately after he recounts an incident in a place which is 
cerrainiy Bethany^ after w'hich on tw^o occasions he appears to anno once 
Christas departure for the town which^ all things considered, he could 
not have reached till much later. Yet Sl lute is the most precise 
and best documented of the four evangelists. Both chronology and 
geography, said to be the prop of history, are equally inexplicit in the 
gospels and the student is obliged Co supplement them. It is unicasonabler 
however^ to expect exacttcude in matters which did not bother any writer 
of that time. Compare, for instance, the descriptions of the derisory tide 
w*hich Pilate aESxed to ihc Cross, no two are alike. ^^This isjesus, the King 
of the Jews” (Mate. xxviL 37)* "The King of the Jews" (Mark xv. 26). 
“This is the King of the Jews” (Luke xsdii. 3S] and in St. John it becomes 
"Jesus of Naiareth:, King of the Jew?" (xix. Such dtscrepanda arc 
quite unimportant^ but they do prove that neither in mtendou nor in 
technique were the woters professional histoiiaus. 

This is no reason whatever for suspeedng the bistomal pdidity of the 
Gospel narratives. On the contrary, the confrontation of testimonies bears 
witness that wc are getting history very nearly at first Land- By the very 
Gict that they proceed from difiermr traditions wc can be quite sure that 
where they agree the probability of accuracy is very high indcctL It has 
ofren been advanced that their texts must have been modified and glossed 
during the years hut no evidence of this has been forthcoming and it is 
practically certain that, having regard to the wide ditfrision of the Gospels 
and the number of ancient copies which we sdll possess, any doctoring of 
this kind would have come to light. 

A weightier argument against the Gospels is that the prophcdcs of the 
Old Testament, which ore so freely deed throughout the Gospels* 
suggfstid the narradvqs which they serve to fortifyj that is* that the 
writers believed that what was prophesied did in fret happen. This argu¬ 
ment, however, is not so strong as it seems. It is true that ihc Old Testa¬ 
ment is often invoked in reference* but the reference is usually too inexact 
to support the idea that it gave rise to the incident. For instance* in the 
story of the Passion where it is mentioned that Christ was given "wioc 
mingled with myrrh” (St. Mark} or vinegar Eo drink mixed with gail^^ 
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(St. Matthew), the tliffercQce between the two dcnoirs St. Matthew's 
rccollecdon of Ps. bebe w'herc the rigliteous tiian saith my thirst they 
gave me vinegar to d^ink'^ The bitter herb in Greet ij Jfc/n?K, which die 
Vulgate transLitcdas^^gall''. '‘There is no episode of any Gospel narradve^'* 
writes Mgr. EamToh “which cm be esrablished as a mythical projection 
of an audent prophecy. The argument in favour of this proceeds by a 
minute carving up of the text into fragments which really serve only to 
Complement each ocher/' Ic is difficult to respect critics who are so exigent 
when it is a matter of proving die historical accuracy of the gospels but 
who fall immediately for any wild argument which seems to tcU against 
the sacred texts. 

But, in the last resort^ the histoncii validity of the Gospels does not 
rest only upon externa] reinforcement* but upon inteiior knowledge. No 
one can thspassLooately read the Four Gospels without the conviction that 
Jesus vras a living person* he “holds" you, in the critical sense, so that 
beneath the apparent coutradiedorks you feel the striking reality of a being 
of flesh and blood. Even Alfred Loisy said of him “Jesus is a living being 
dealing with living men. The world which we see around him is the real 
world and its people are described with a solidity and an individuality 
which bears everywhere the impress of life and with it the mark of 
historical authcnddty." 

The authcnddty of Jesus is even more marked when it is considered 
that the Jewish world of the time thought of him as very different from 
the figure we know in the Gospels. The comptriocs of Jesus were w'aidng 
for the glorious Messiah who would recover the power of Israel; the 
suficring Messiah in agony in Gethsemanc and dying a shameful death was 
a figure quite contrary to the accepted traditiou^ to which, as we can sec 
in several instances* even his own disciples were attached. 

One other proof may be dted* the fact that the words of Jesus, his 
parables and the tone of Ills teaching, arc quite inimitable. We have already 
seen that the Apostles themselves cannot command diis quality elsewhere^ 
which indicates that the "words of Christ"* have certainly been friithfiilly 
transmitted. Sayings such as “Consider die lilies of the held^' and “Render 
unto Caesar , , /' have the authentic haHmark* they could not have 
been invented after the event. They all liave the same tone, the sme style, 
that striking force w^hich Renan described as at once gentle and terrible, 
Jesus, as he appears in the Gospels, is truly whole and endre. 

What is no less important Is that so also is his teaching. We have often 
been told that what wc know as Christianity is the sum of the patient 
work and teaching of so many di5dple5> Paul m particular. But the great 
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events, the TransGgiiradon, the Rcsufrccdon and the Miracles, are to be 
found in the most andmt tadmonicB, it was not Paul who inYentcd the 
doctrine of the IncamatLon and the Redemption, That is to be found in the 
Gospels and oidy chat can explain the great phenomenon which no one 
Can refuse to admit:, the birch of the Church, the vmble projection mco 
society of the faidi of the early Chrtsdajis, Chrisrianity without Christ is 
unthinfcabk as an historical and as a testimony. The Church itself is 
a guarantee* 

I f there is an element of conjccmric in any life of Jesus which seeks to 
conform to modem usage, that is to follow an exaer chronology, the 
passage of Christ can nevertheless be traced with much greater accuracy 
than that of many other historical personages, not merely such hgures as 
Socrates, Buddha or Mahomet but even men like Alexander or Clovis, 
The historian conscious of the requirements of his task can study the 
geogtaphical environment and the socia] milieu and derive what informa* 
tion he can from either to illuminate the life of Jesus, 

The reconstruction of the Palestine of Christ s dme does not merely 
entail an easy and picturesque excursion into the past after the fashion of 
those nincticenth oentury artists who sought to * 'orientalise^^ th#* settings of 
their Bible pictures, Thb kind of realism may be easy but it h not neces¬ 
sarily useless or inadequate, Kous usage and tie historic sense alike agree 
that we should represent Jesus in the surroundings which were fa miliar to 
him, that we should sec him hapdring on the hanks of that river whose 
brown waters, bordered by the tamarisk and the olcaoder, we recognise as 
Jordan; preaching to the multitude from his frshmg boat in the soft 
Galilean evening, with the snowy head of Mt, Hermon reflected in the 
blue mirror of Lake Geim«arcih' crudfied in the outskirts of the town 
by diosc walls fishioued of great stones, in one of those abandoned and 
ruhbish-strewn places whicfi are to be found outside the gates of oriental 
cities. The air as he breathed it, the sun as he saw it, the rise and fall of heat 
or cold, die golden sheen on the barley and the early wheat, the sharp 
green of the sycamore and the shimmering silver grey of the ohve trees, 
all this and the rest we have to recreate if we arc to seek to give a 
true picture. There is value in every detail of the visible world which 
surrounded the corporeal being of the familiar presence who is, in 
so many aspects, indissolubly woven into the most sccrec placa in our 
being. 

So many of the concrete details of the Gospels, and they are full of 
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concrete details, mean uodung to our WesEcm v^otld and need to be 
explained. What, for instaoce was that iJiiisf which Christ reproached the 
Pharisees for paying as tithe while they neglected much greater cbligadons. 
It was simply fennel^ not the kind whicli the Italians use in cookery and as 
a garnish, but a bitter medicmal plant,, nsed in diuretics^ and of very little 
vdue. When Mary Magdalene anoints the feet of Jesus with a vessel full 
of spikenard, it is interesting to know chat this predous unguent is the 
essence of the soft brown moss which one secs growing like fur in the 
hoUows of the Palestinian rocks and that it Tcqjuircs mote than two 
hundred pounds of it to yield a single pine of perfiunc. 

Information of this kind does not merely serve as "local colour” for a 
^'life of Jesus’\ it serves also to conlixm the auihentidcy of the record. 
When, for instance, Christ indicates as a sign '^tbere shall meet you a man 
bearing a pitcher of water” (Mark xiv, 15) this means nothing to us, hut 
the detail bi fact confirms the Jewish origin of the anecdote* because in 
Palestine it was, and sdU is, the business of the women to fetch water. 
The words of Christ were full of pictures* they drew their images from 
the daily life of those who listened. Just as Paul preaching to the Greeks 
at Corinth drew a comparison from die races in the stadium, (i Cor. be 
24, 25) so Jesus* whose audience were husbandmen and fishermen, talked 
to them in terms of their harvests and thdr vines, their vessels and their 
nets, of sheep and crows and wolves and foxes. As we read the Gospels 
we sec the framework from which we could reconstruct the face of 
Palestine from these four litdc books alone, the wheat, the barley, the 
grapes, the figs and the acanthus. 

The geography of the country is equally traceable in the Gospel 
narratives. Christ, who w^as to change the face of the world, lived out his 
human life in a very small place. The traveller to PaJesdne, accustomed 
subconsciously to magnify eveiy^thing connected with Jesus, is astonished 
to find how short are the distances and how insignificaDt the toiMis, 
Capemanm and Nazareth arc not more than a day^s journey apart, the 
distance from Jericho to Jerusalem is barely thirty r^es, A motor car can 
easily cross Falesdne fix>m north to south in a day, an aeroplane tan fly 
from ast to west in a quarter of an hour. This small compartment of the 
world, whose renown eclipses the magnitude of continents, is barely the 
size of the province of Brittany. 

Its configuration also can be discovered from the Gospels. One is always 
gobg up or coming down a mountain, there is litde plain and that only 
by the coast, far from the true center of the Holy Land. Christas country 
was the region of broken hills, suddenly rising in brown and yellow 
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ricigcs, suddenly falling ui sharp descent to tie deep gorge where the 
river Jordan burrows below the level of the Mediterranean to the 
metallic waters of the Dead Sea, 

As for the chmate, it permeates the Gospel record. Had rain been less 
scarce and water less precious should we have had those sublime metaphors 
of the water of life, or die story of Jesus and the woman of Samaria? If the 
w«:r wind in Palestine had not reached that terrible violence, we might 
not liave had those passages in St. Luke and Sc. Matthew where the 
righteous tnan is compared to the house founded on the roct* against 
which the winds may ragie in vain. 

There arc numerous details in the Gospel which can only be understood 
if we know^ the geography* In the passage to which reference has J ust been 
made (Mart. viL 27) we read ‘'And the rain descended and the floods came 
and the wind hlew*^, which makes no sense in countries oiir own 
where the rivulets and water courses^ although they are swollen by rain* 
do not depend upon it for existence. But in Palatine, where die rivers run 
over pebbly beds, they owe their birth to the rains^ 2nd the w'inds always 
accompany them. There is a more striking example which, while it can¬ 
not pretend to explain the miraculous draught of flshes^ can make us 
envisage it in its natural setting. In the bay of Lake Geimesaretht between 
Ain-Tabyah and Magdata^ there is tCHjay a great quantity offish^ due to 
the mingling of the cold water which Jordan brings down from the snows 
of Hermou and the warm waters which are discharged from several 
mouths &om the hot springs at Capernaum. The contrasting temperature 
of the waters appears to attract large shoals of fish* 

It almost seems as if throughout die Gospd, there is a symbolical link 
between the geographical locations and the scenes of the life of Christ. 
Everything that takes place in Galilee is nrarfced with tenderness and 
charicy, the sermon on the mount, the call to the disciples, the marriage 
feast of Cana, all these happened in the smiling countryside of Galilee, 
vdth its green dopes and friendly vilkgB^ where Jesus spent his childhood 
and knew the happiness of benig loved and understoocL By contrast, the 
divine wrath, the terrible prophedcs and the horror of the Passion, the 
other side of the Gospel diptych, reflect the savagery of the harsh land of 
Judea whose bare rocks and burning skies seem to bear witness to the 
pride and the unloving righteousness of the Law. Eleven of the disdplcs 
were Galileans, the one Judean was Judas. 

It may be asked how closely docs the geog^phical aspect of Palestine 
today resemble the country as it was at the rime of Christ? In its general 
aspect, its colour, its phydeal features and its climate, and even probably 
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in its mliabitaiiis, it caimot have changed much. Wc should remember 
howeverp that a good deal of die vegetation which is now characcecisdt 
(and is compequendy^ much used hy painters seeking “local colour^') was 
introduced into the Holy Land at a later date. Among these pUfiis may be 
mendoned the Barbary fig, the aloe and even mabu:, the most commoii 
grain in Palestine today. It is reasonably certain that two thousand years 
agop before the negligence of the Turks and excessive deforestation 
impoverished the land, Palestine was a much greener and richer country 
than it appears today, when only the plain of Esdrelon and die slopes of 
Capernaum recall the fertility of apostolic times. With this reserve, it may 
be safdy said chat the Palestine of today can teach us much about die land 
that Christ knew and withoitc going as far as R,cnan who said that ihe 
Holy Land formed a “6fih Gospel”, we should know bow to use die 
tesdmoiiy which it provides. 


M ore interesting even than the geographical background of the life 
of Christ is its human setting. Once we have placed it historically 
in a given time and scene, we arc abb to draw upon that for a belter 
knowledge of the nun and the insriturions with which he was contem^ 
porary. The inability or refusal to replace the words of Christ in their 
setting has often led to the wot^t kind of confusion, as for instance when 
people speak of '^che commumsm of the gospef^ associatmg thereby two 
habits of life and thought so far removed chat no reladonship between 
them can be anything but fantastic. 

The study of history^ has ^miliariscd us wilb the type of evidoice which 
throws light upon the biiman setring. Judea at the time of Christ W'as a 
province of the Roman Empire and we can refer to all the Larin writers, 
whedicr historians or not, to geta picture of rhat society and of the Roman 
state. ViigU, who died 19 years before the Christian era, would seem 
mJikcly to be preoccupied with the coming of Christ, yet how else can 
we explain hJs famous Fourth Eclogue? If we would assess the deep 
spiritual need which the Gospel was to fill, we might consider the MetiS- 
moTp}$0ses of Ovitk the Asironemka of Manilius and Seneca^s Consolaiwn 
m Marcm, all of them roughly contemporary with the Hfc of Christ. And 
although, as has been menrioned, the Hdienized Jewish philosopher 
Philo of Alexandria does not mention Christ, his Judgmmt of Pilate is 
worth recording. “He was crud by nature and shrank from nothing, his 
rule was marked by pridr, and arrogance, and also by corruption/* 
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We do not rely eKclusively on wricien tcscinioay, for archaeological 
discovery has often most strikingly confinned and eluddaicd the gospel 
test. How much has been written about that “pool with five porches*' 
where Jesus cured the paralytic in John v, 2, All sorts of symbolical 
interpretations have been advanced until research discovered that it 
referred to a rectangular pool with galleries round all four sides and with 
a fifth division aenws the centre, dividing the pool into two basins and 
providing five porches (sec page ij). The recent discoveryp under the 
foundations of the Convent of Our Lady of Zion of the very flagstones 
of that Pavement yohn xLk. 13) where Jesus was brought before Pilate 
(see page 399)* identifies for us the scene of Christ's trial and one can 
even see, inscribed upon the stones, the disign for a game apparently 
pbyed with knucklebones which perhaps gave the soldiers the cruel idea 
of the crown of thorns (see pages 410-t l)* 

More relevant to our study than these siddighEs upon the Roman 
world of the rimCp however, is research into the manners and customs of 
the Jewish sodety in which Jesus grew up, lived and taught. The human 
life of Christ is nidissolubly bound up with the life of Palestine Jew^ry, 
whose crown and achievement, in a sense, he was^ and it is not the least 
remarkable thing about him that, attached as firmly as hU life was in its 
particular setting by so many roots, it could nevertheless transemd those 
limits and appeal to an ever incrcasmg field of human experience. 

The tw^o chief sources of our knowledge of Palestine Jewry at the time 
of Christ are the later books of the Old Testam^t and the collection of 
rabbinical writings in the Talmud. Under the btter tide b collected a 
somewhat heterogeneous miscedany of texts, history and commentaries- 
Tow^ards the end of the second century A.D. a number of eminent tabbb, 
including R, Akiba, R- Meir and particularly the rabbi known as Judas 
the Holy or the Prince, undertook to set down in writing the teaching of 
their andent predecessors and thus was formed the Misima^ A later, 
supplementary coUection was called Tasephta^ and later on, under the 
pretext of ^'completing" the work, a somewhat disorderly coDecdon of 
disputations, elucidations of douhtful points of doctrine, stories, apologias 
and other fiagmencs w2S assembled in the Cemara. Later on, from the 
fifth to the tenth centuries, were added those hortatory stories which form 
the Midfasdtion. The Talmud consists of the Mishna and the Gemara hut 
as the Cemara was compiled by cwo difierent Jewish communities^ that of 
Jerusalem in the fifth century and of Babylon in the seventh century, 
there are two distinct Ta/iriifdr known by the names of the two towns 
where they were produced. 
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The TalmiMis arc iJii<]ucstioDably most precious sources of our blow- 
iedge of Jewish life and, assmniiig tke fidelity of die oral tradidoD, whjcli 
we have examined in its beaiing on the andent Chrisdan texts^ we can be 
certain that the Mishna is a fudiful rcflecdon of the Jewish mind at the 
dmc of the Chrisdan era. The ordy rcservadon we should make, to seeking 
to estabhsh a connecdon between the rabbinical tradition and the teaching 
of Christ, is in the matter of dare. It is quite possible that an umvowed 
Chxisdan infiuence might have affected the rabbis who came after the 
apostobte of Jesus. 

Wc certainly cannot look to the Talmuds for any direct historical 
informadon regarding Jesus, All that the rabbb Jet us know about him 
is hostile, insuldtig and malcTOlenL Somedmes he is referred to under the 
name of Balaam the son of Behor "^thc false prophef" who led Israel 
astray^ somcdmes under his real name of Jesus of Nazareth but always 
with some insulting qualificadont such as the liar, the impostor or the 
bastard. These fables even crt^stallised in the rabbinical tradidon to form 
a blasphemous pseudo-biography^ the TckJcih Jeshua^ which drculatcd 
among the Jews during the eighth and ninth centuries, and which the 
Hohenscauffen Emperor Frederic U, that bizarre creature excommunicated 
in the twelfth century, had in his library. Voltaire, as might be supposed, 
accepted it quite literally and It is current sdh in the ghettos of eascem 
Europe. According to this compiladon, Jesus the illegidmatie son of 
Mary, the wife of a perfumer, and of a Roman soldier, called Pandara or 
Panchera. He was oken by his srepfitther to Pgypt where he studied 
sorcery and was thus enabled to seduce Israel He w'as arrested as an 
agitator and a sorcerer and turned over to the Sanhedrim, spending forty 
days in the pillory before he was stoned and hung on the Feast of the 
Passover. Ic is stated definitely that in hell he stiders the torture of boiling 
much This rcpcUeiit fable Is so tulJ ofabsurdides that k is a waste of dme 
to combat it: the stepfather of Jesus is called Josue ben Farahia, although 
the personnage of that name died 78 years before the Chrisdan era: the 
reference to Mary as die wife of a perfumer comes obviously from 
confusion with Mary Magdalene because ^'MagdaJa^^ can mean a hair¬ 
dresser, while the name Panthera is probably due to an imperfect under¬ 
standing of Greek since ^‘Parthenon" means Virgin and the Christians 
have always referred to Christ as the Son of the Virgin, The rest is of a 
piece with this, so w^e can Ifitve it^ 

What wc obtain &om the Taimuds is reliable evidence about the 
concreEc rcahtics of the w'orld in which Jesus worked. Upon the rabbinical 
method of teaching, which in one sense Christ followed though in another 
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sai5c her ileparEcd widely from upoQ the tccliniquc of Oral tratl^mir^ioa^ 
so closely analogous widi that of the c^rly Ch^tkns, those recondite 
compheadons cm give us essential mformatiou. 

Thanks to diem we are well acquainted with Jewish society at the time. 
The Pharisees who almost always figure in the Gospels as irrecondlcablc 
enemies of Jesus can be founds with exaedy the same charactcrlsiicSj in the 
Tahnud, The rabbinical tradition indeed refers to them as''dyed'\ Le, 
hypocridcal, Pharisees given over to external observances, Just as Jesus 
called them "‘whited sepuJehres"", From the Taltnudic definition of various 
ritual observances we can see how well justified w'crc the sarcasms of 
Jcsus+ for instance it was forbidden to eat on the Sabbath day an egg of 
which the greater part had been laid by the hen before a second star was 
visible in the sty. On the sacred day it was as much a crime to crush a 
flea as to kill a cmicl although Rabbi Abba Saul conceded that one might 
gendy squeeze the flea and R, Zamud very broadmindedly allowed one 
to nip off its feet. To the Tahnud also we owe this description of the 
Sadducecs, the haughty aristocratic fretion who held aU the offices of the 
Temple^ "They were the priescs, their sons were the treasurers, md their 
sons in kw were the inspectors, while their servants beat off the people 
with clubs/* We can also see, in these rabbinical texts, their immeasur¬ 
able contempt for the common people, the peasants, the Awi-Ziff-rei* who 
did not enjoy the privilege of knowing the Law, and wc can tmderstand 
how the Gospel, sown among these untouchables, yielded such an 
immediate and mighry harvest 

H e who would be bold enough to write another hfe of Christ, 
foUowing so many, cannot but feel scruples and a kck of confidcRce 
in himself, as he reviews the material at his disposaL The attempt to define 
the historical setting, to reconstruct as faithfully as one can whatever wc 
know of the actions and the words of the Master, is perhaps after all a 
deceptive task to which a writer is not impelled solely by the historian^ 
curiosity. Those Lives of Jesus w'hich pretend to be dispassionate, how¬ 
ever well grounded, have something dusty and incomplete about them. 
Renan, wTiting outside the Christian obedience* could not wirhstand the 
appeal of that compeUing personality^ and betrays the afTeetion which he 
felt. Many other writers who have refused the love of Christ, are bursting 
with sly rancour and can hardly conceal their antipathy, 

Ic is absolutely impossible to write a life of Ghrist in the same attitude 
of mind that one would write of Caesar or Napoleon, If every biography 
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tempts the writci to take sides, either for or against, how much greater 
the temptadon when the subject b he whose eKamplc and teaching have 
invaded all argum-oits dOndcmiiig the nature and destiny of manldndL 
come to the Gospel as to the very flesh of Chiist” said one of the early 
Chrbdan martyrs, Ignatius of Andoch. Even David Strauss, not himself a 
bdiever, has said that anyone who pretends co write of Christ with the 
same ^^sdentific dctadimcnf' which one would apply to any other 
historical personage must he **sitiittcn with stupidity". 

This unique figure can only be painted by keeping constantly in mind 
that tremendous tradiuon which has come out of Jesus himself and which 
1$. cnslirmcd in die Church. The Church, as wc have seen^ is one of the 
gtiarancors of our knowledge concerning him+ because if tradidon is 
regarded as valid up to the dme that it is expounded and ioscribed in the 
Gospels, it onnot be regarded as invalid afterwards. The chain is estab¬ 
lished without a break from the hills of Palestuie to the Chair of St. Peter* 
If it is ail uutcuahle proposidon to pretend to study Christimity as a 
""sodal phenomenon" excluding Christ, k is almost as risky to try to 
understand him outdde the perspective in which he has been placed by 
those for w hom he is the essential of life. 

The wimess of the Church indudes* beyoud its doctrinal teaching, 
the continuing cxpciiencc of all those souls who arc able to participate 
with their inmost being in the cxisieoce of Christ. There is a very spedal, 
knowledge of Jesus which belongs only to the saints and die mystics, 
those privileged souk who have achieved a kind of unity widi thdr 
Master, submitting their words and actions to conformicy ivith his so 
that they have come to know instinctively how and why Jesus himself 
thought and acted as he did. Few of these totimonics have been made 
into a formal life of Chzist hut we need only read a phrase, from Sl 
Bernard, St, Frauds or Sc, John of the Cross, to strike the lightniug 
flash which can illuminate die most obscure and diflicult pages of the 
gospel 

It is not only the saints who can surprise in ourselves, even if only 
dimly and almost by stealthy tins secret knowledge. Our dvilisation is 
moulded by Christianity, everything that pertains to it, its institutions 
and its morality, its art and its habit of thought, its whole tradition is 
contained in the light of the Gospel, without which we can understand 
nothing about lEue western world of w^hich we arc a part. It is a world 
with the sign of the Cross on its heart and so there is always something in 
each one of ns which pcsniits us to approach Jesus. Christianity’^ said 
Unamuno, a universal value of the spirit with its roots in the most 
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profound depths of human bdividuality"; ^'Nouerim me, novmm in 
the magnificent words of St. Augustine. 

It is far from the intention of the present work to pl^d for the sub¬ 
jective approach which has ruined so many pious 'Lives^ of Our Saviour 
Jesus Christfc whcrciti good intentions take the place of documentadotL 
The greater the subject the more scrupulouj must be the bistorical 
methocL Yet an historian who cannot forget that he b also a novelist may 
claim the right to iJluminate what^er emerges from the Gospd regarding 
the eternal conflict of man grappling with hb coudidon of mortality and 
sin by whatever light he Qts b™ able to capture^ even if it bums his 
fingers. 

The most profound truth about Christ is not of the historical order^ the 
true Christ b the "'God in wait"" to use Mauriac s phrase, who b lurking 
in us all. It b not by research or by analysb, through the higher criridsm 
or the sociological apprffiich that wc shall come to a complcie knowledge 
of the Son of Man, but by that mysterious force which is not a force of 
sentiment as rhis is ordinarily undersEood^ but rather a &ctilty of know¬ 
ledge. More indeed, it b the sum of instmedve knowledge, thar mysterious 
cohesive force which Pascal calls *'the heart”* 

It b here that our amdedes begin* For if the mie Christ b the Christ 
within us all, the God from whom we fly or to whom w^c arc drawiip 
according to our exigendeSt what trepidation sewes the unworthy wntcr 
who ventures to describe him? '^Whoever would paint Christ must hve 
with Him” said Fra Angelico. Alas! 
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The voice crying in the wilderness 

T here isp a Htde below the mouth of the Jordan where ic flowj into 
the Dead Sea* an easy fording pbcc which has beat used from the 
earliest dmes by the caravans com in g down fiorn Moab, Bethabara^ 
^"che house of the crossing” is an luipretcndons place on the edge of the 
desertp sdU retaining memories of die generadons of cravdlcrs who, for 
thousands of years, have crossed the trickle of water over the gleaming 
stones. Here doubdess Joshua crossed the frontier which the Lord had 
appointed him to attack and twelve hundred years later, another man, 
also ordained by God, stayed here pondering another conquest. This dme 
the divine promise was not concerned with the acquisidon of territory but 
with the conquest of the country of the heart for the divine love. 

The river here gives an impression of power. Its fast flowing waters 
have eroded the day and have opened up a gorge which cuts across the 
hard face of the plateau. The muddy waters spume with a noise like 
rusding silk, and along the banks a thick undergrowch of bushes* reeds 
and ferns ddGnes with its green hordcTp the greyish-yellow desert, just as, 
in Central Africa , tiers of forest escort the great tropical rivers. 

This valley of the lower Jordan, the only place in the world which is 
nearly 1050 feet below sea levd* betrays its curious situation by some iiv- 
deflnable torpid quality in the atmosphere. It is a place fitted by nature 
for solitary meditaaon. Seen from the abrupt descent of the river banks* 
the surrounding landscape is one of great majesty. The cirdc of hSlT^ ^ 
reddish in colour, b not 50 large that one cannot perceive, in a sort of 
chasm„ the fortnatioii of that geological ridge which cleaves the contineDt 
from the Bbek Sea to Central Africa as if it were a split fruit. Towards 
the north* snow covered Hermon* called by the Arabs ”ttie andeut of 
days” raises hb head^ closing the horizon so firmly by ii^ Tnn^5 that the 
entire world seems bounded by these harsh slopes, these forests and that 
dazzling whiteness skirting the high place which is the abode of the Most 
High. Towards the south* along the purple hills of Moah* shines the Dead 
Sea* sometimes blue as sapphire^ sometimes grey as pewter* always sdll 
and with something maleficent in its beauty. The strong sun can rarely 
entirdy dissipate the mist which hovers over its heavy waters and ^ 
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dowti in the valley the smell of sulphur and bitumen persisu, an odour 
Fcininiscenc of Sodom and GomorraJi, of sin and of despair^ 

tn the summer, a place like chJs sttms to reject mankind. The heat of the 
air bums incxonbly, ioo*F and over is cominon. But in winter the north 
wind comes down with the river, it Wows in the evenings bringing ccmjI 
nights so dot, for about two months^ this hostile pbee becomes a paradisci 
the burning heat forgotten. Yet for all that, it remains a sad Eden, uneasi¬ 
ness seizes the lingering fravcller, and no town has ever sprung up in the 
heart of this valley, chough Jericho the proud raises her white pedimeDts 
among the palms of her oases and Jenisalcm is ahead, perched on her 
mountains, half a day's journey on foot. 

Although it tan hardly be called a boundary^ since the land of the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel extended to both banks, the river Jordan provides 
in its lower reaches only about four or five fording points. A few 
undistinguished buildings, inns and rest houses for travellers, mark such 
places and this b ah there could have been at Bethabara; a ford or a 
bridge where people foregathered and exchanged gossip. It would be a 
good place for a man seeking to attract followers. From the thorny under- 
growth a clearing opens out to the edge of the river and here, in the 
gentle winter, a little grass can grow. Here one might stay awhile before 
rejoining the caravans, some going on toward^ Sion, others dowm to 
Perea and the desert. 

In those days, there would be plenty of travellers to linger. Among 
those crossing the river here would be not only Jews but Arabs from the 
Transjordan, Babylonians with rings through ihdr noses, copper coloured 
Abyssinians and black Soudanese. Some of these men might not rejoin 
their daiavans and so might be formed a kernel of followers of the kind 
which in Oriental countries gathers so easUy around men with the gift of 
words. 

At this parCLculax rime, something more than the ford would have 
brought people together in this place. For weeks the word had beeu hum¬ 
ming round Palesdne as a bird dies, and chat word was enough to draw 
out of their houses and away from their business ail chose loyal to the 
ancient memories. “AProphet*"! It was five hundred years since that 
word, which once had meant so much for Israel, had last been heard; five 
hundred years since Zechaiiah in his eight gigantic virions contrasted the 
desdny of ruin for the great empires with the glorious future p romised to 
the Tribes. The complaint of the Psalmbt was repeated in Zion. “Lordl 
wberc are thy former loving kindnesses^ which thou jwearcst unto David 
in thy truth. Remember Lord* the reproach of thy servants; how do 1 
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bear in tny bosom ike Kproach of all the might)* pcopie*' (Ps. 

“We see not our sigiu, there is uo more any prophet^ neither is there any 
ui ihai knoweth how long” (Ps. Ixxiv). 

No more prophets! God was silent now. There had been plenty of 
persons without authority who had announced themselves iuspired but 
they had been fake prophets^ deceivers of the people* base fiatterers rather 
than lawgivers. There had been so many of these that a phrase had passed 
into Scripture ""^neither shall they wear a rough garment to deceive'* 
(Zech. 13. ih^ iv). Whem anyone declared himself filled with the spirit, his 
&thcr cursed him* 

Yet there remained a hope. For Malachi, the last of the PropheCs, whose 
text ended the Holy Scripture, had said in the name of the Lord “Behold, 

I wiU send my messenger an d he shall prepare the way before me; and the 
Lord^ whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to his temple^ even the messen¬ 
ger of the covenant, whom he delights in; behold, he shall come, saith the 
Lord of Hosts. , . . For behold die day comedi, that shall bum as an 
oven, and all the proud, yea and all that do wickedly, shaQ be stubble; 
and the day that comedi shall bom them up” (Malachi 3 and 4)^ 

The depression caused by this silence of heaven^ was not c^uite without 
hope. It had been foretold as a ticne of waiting, full of torment and 
amdety. So^ when the rumour spread that a true prophet was teaching on 
the banks of the ancestral river, all Israel was stirred. That winter was a 
season of unusual activity since it followed on the sabbatical year, when 
the law forbade all labour, but bi spite of the need for redoubled effort^ 
many left every dung to hear the prophet. “Then went oue to him 
Jerti^em and all Judaea and all che region round about Jordan” 
(Matthew iii. 5). So, drawn away from thdr legidmatc interests, they 
Came, and joined with the others, a great many others, all drawn to the 
same place by their hope that the day of God was at hand, the place where 
by his words alone, a man could fill the soul with enthusiasm. 

T his mad was called John. The Hebrew form Johannan, siguifyidg the 
“gift of Jehovah” was common throughout Judaea. He was sumamed 
"*the Baptist” because of the rite which he had initiated and the name has 
become as much part ofhlm as his own* 

Certainly he had been, iu a very spadal sense, the gift of God. His 
birth had been marked by one of those rare signs by which Jehovah had of 
old distinguished those who were called by him, the same sign which 
Abraham bad been given when Sarah at the age of ninety bore him a son^ 
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the same sig^ which had aho iiurked the birth of the Jewish hero Simsoa. 
The parents of John, Zachaiias and Elizabeth, were growing old in that 
hurniliadon and opprobrium attaching to ehildless niatriages in Israel, 
when the favour of God was granted to them. 

Both were bom of the tribe of Levi, the priestly caste. The priests 
descended from Aaron were divided into twenty-fonr classes, each con¬ 
taining two or three hundred members. Each class in turn, for a period of 
a week, perfonned the Temple offices, burning the ineense, sacrificing 
the anirLials, tending the sacr^ lamps, renewing the shewbread, accom¬ 
plishing the saoed rites ordained in the cwcmy-third chapter of Leviricus. 
Zacharias belonged to the eighth class, the class of Abia. 

when it came to the turn of the priests of the eighth to sec chat 
the Temple rites were performed* the lot, by which the were always 

chosen, fell to Zacharias to offer the incense. This was surely the hand of 
God, for twice a day, on the altar of Perfiimes, in the solirude of the Holy 
place hidden by a veil &om the fudiful who prayed outside, Zacharias 
caused the sacred cloud of smoke which actompanied their prayers, to 
ascend towards the incfTablc Presence, 

While he performed the appointed rite an angel appeared to him 
suddenly, on the right hand of the aliar. Zacharias^ seeing him, was 
seized with fear and greatly troubledL But the angel said: "Fear noE, 
Zacharias* for thy prayer b heard; and thy wife Elizabeth shall bear thee 
a son and thou shale call hb name John, And thou shalt have joy and 
gladness and imny shall rejoice at his birth. For he shall be great in the 
right of the Lord^‘ (Luke i. 12-15), 

The angel then gave certain commands. The child consecrated to God 
must obey certain vows similar to those of the "Nazariies’^ he must not 
drink wine or any other strong drink. Filled vridi the Holy Ghost &om 
hb mothcr^s womb, he must go forth "in the spirit and power of Elias, 
to make ready a people prepared for the Lord.” For a Jew moulded by 
^milianty with (he Scripttircs^ the words used by the angel had a sense 
even more prodigious than thdr immediate content. ^*He will cum the 
hearts of the fathers of the children”; Zacharias would certainly recognise 
these wordb in which the prophet Malachi announced the herald of the 
Messiah, the new Elias whose life was to precede “the great and dreadful 
day of the Lord." 

Overwhelmed by the promise of a happiness in which be could hardly 
believe* Zacharias asked for a rign. “How should I know this? For ! am 
an old man and my wife is well stricken in years.** The unknown replied 
1 am Gabriel, that stand in the presence of God and am sent to speak 
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ntim thee, and to show thee these glad ddiug^. And, behold^ ihou shalt he 
dumb, and not able to speak, until the day that thee things shall be 
performrd/' Abraham (Genesis xjcv. i8), Gideon (Judges vL Jo) and 
Hezekiah (2 Kings xx.) had ret^uested a sign from the All Highest and 
had not been punished but doubtless in this case it was preferable 
that complete silence should envelop the mystery which was being 
prepared. 

^trhjirias rerumed to his village^ which tradidon has identifted with 
Aid-'Karim, some seven miles south west of Jerusalem^ to wait in dumb 
silence. A little later his wife conceived: dve months later she sdll re- 
mained in privacy, then* when the grace that she had received became 
apparent, she came out publicly, praising God, Wbeu her dme was 
accomplishcck she brought a son into the world, R,eladvcs and friendsi 
rocogmsiEig the divine favour of which the child was a proof, came to 
rqoice with ber^ On the eighth day he was to be circumcised and given a 
name. Would it be Zachams, after his father? No^ said his motheTp^ he is 
to be called John. ^"But no one in the family hears that name” objected 
her relatives. In the comer sac the father^ deaf and dumb; but they brought 
him a writing tablet and he wrote ^^His name is John^ , At that moment 
his speech returned and filled with the Holy Ghost he began to prophesy: 
"Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, for he bath visited and redeemed his 
people. And hath raised up a horn of salvation for us. . . , As he spake 
by the mouth of his holy prophets, which have been since the world 
began. . * + And thou, child, shalt be called the prophet of the Highest, 
for thou shale go before the face of the Lord^ to prepare his ways; to give 
knowledge of salvation unto his people by the remission of thdr sins, . , , 
To give light to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death" 
(Luke i. 57-So), 

The nxan around whom the crowd gathered at Bethabata was this 
predestined child. He would then have been about thirty years of age. 
Since adolescence lie had retired into the desert^ as was the custom of the 
bennies of Israel; now he had come forth and had broken his long silence 
to preach the word of the Lord. 

Wc have a clear enough picture of this herald of the divine justice, this 
messenger calling on men to repent, even if he is laicf absorbed by the 
light of the divimty of Clirisr. Although he is a mere episode in the Gospel 
he displays a personality of singular power and truthi His cxisteuce and 
his mission arc confirmed not only by the Four Gospels but by the testi¬ 
mony of Josephus, he has an irrefutable histoncal existence and only 
modem mythch-maniacs could contend that he is a sort of mythological 
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hero^ a later mamfescadDii of the Babyioukn Gilgamc^ti, or a varianc of 
die McsopotamiiQ flsli-god Oannes.* 

He is not an endearing character. Reformers seldom are. There is nothing 
gtaciotis about this harsh vehement creature announcing the wrath of 
Go<L He was a creature of unbrcakahle will, a mail absorbed by his 
solitary, self-cranscending passion. Nothing could quench the fire that 
burnt in him: he could only be silenced by cutting ofFhis head and even 
when dead he left behind 50 vivid a memory of his words that his 
murderer lived ouc the test of his days in remorse. This was no "reed 
shaicn by the wind” and Jesus himself paid cribuEc to him. Among 
those chat arc bom of woman there is not a greater prophet than John the 
Baptise” 

He went on his way^ his bones showing through a skin yellowed by 
& 5 ting and exposure to the sun^ preaching continually^ driven by the 
spirit. His message was one Ehat the world least wishes to bear: *‘repcnt 
ye, repent r' He foretold the most frightful disasters^ he respected neither 
place nor custom, he cried out to his listeners genemdon of vipers, 
who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to come. . . . Every tree 
therefore which bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down and cast 
into the fire” (Luke iii. 7-9), In harsh, unqualified terms be accused the 
tetrarch Herod Atidpas, the petty King of the realm through w'bicb he 
travelled, of adultery with his sister-in-law. So had t^h and Jeremiah in 
their day predicted catastrophe. So had Nathan risen up to denounce 
King David, and Elijah, Ahab and the terrible Jessebci, 

The evangitlists Mark and Luke tcH us that John wore "a robe of camel's 
hair and a leathern girdle about his loins and his food was locusts and wild 
honey”* This physical descripdon completes the portrait bur it is much 
less remaikablc than at first ic appears. Honey produced by wild bees 
from the sap of certain trees is common in theJordMi valley, iris mendoned 
several dmes in the Old Testament. Locusts are no more exode as food 
than those frogs and snails which delight the French and disgust the 
English. Leoiticus admits four edible species (xi. 22) and the Syrian Arabs 
to this day make use of certain particularly fat varicdcs, yeltow and 
mauve in colour, which they dky like grapes in the sun^ sometimes 
crushing them to powder for a condimciitH In other countries of the 
Near East locusts arc pickled in vinegar. As for the clothes^ they reveal the 
nature of the wearer: Elijah also was hairy man and girt with a girdle 
of leather about his loW* (2 Kings 1. 8 ). 

* Jensen, D{U ut dtt IVtti Uttraiur, Strsmburg, IpOK^. Drews, Th^ 

Mym of Ckrisi. 
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This, thm, was a prophet, thk man John preadiing on the banks of the 
Jordan they said; thus placing him in that long tradidon of mspircd men 
who had kept Israel alive in zeal and the love of God. Since Abraham had 
received the divine promise from Him whom no tongue could name, 
since Moses had drawn his procession of slaves from mlc in Egypt, 
welding them by the strength of the Law into a nation^ the Prophets had 
assumed in Israel the triple taskof fjghdng against dtose fores of decadence 
which threaten every human sodety, of voicing the sorrows of Zion, of 
preserving hope in the midst of utter uadonal distress* In dmes of great 
disaster^ when the kkigdom, divided against itself was veering towards 
complete disaster, it was the prophets, Elijah, Amofi, Hosea, Jeremiah and 
the greacesr of all* Isaiah, who foretold the pmushment at hand. And when* 
at last, the blow fell, in the days of the Babylonian emie, it was still the 
prophets, Ezra, Ezekiel and l>aiudp who mainuined the sacred dame in 
mourning Israel* Later* again, after the return, in the midst of great 
difficulties, it was always the prophets, Haggai, ^charias and Malachi 
who reaffirmed the andenc loyalties and repeated once more the consoling 
promise of the Most High. Last of all, at the supreme and final stage of 
Jewish history, the prophedc voice was a necessity: it thundered once 
more at Bcthaham. 

It was a voice to which the Jewish commimity was prepared to listen 
though not always to accept So many of God’s witnesses had ended their 
days at the hand of the executioner and by his agony also John was in the 
authendc succession. Christ made this plain when, placing John in the 
traditiona] teaching, he said *^The law and the prophets were until John^^ 
(Luke xvi. i6)^ 

It is possible to fix frirly closely the historical date when John began 
preaching. It is indeed the only precise date given in the New Testament 
and the possible margiu of difficmicc is slight. It has been observed that; 
owing to the dimadc conditions of the region, any concour^ of people 
could only foregather in the winter and a logical tracing of the chronology 
of the ministry of Christ, (his retreat into the wilderness, his sojourn in 
Galilee, his going to Jerusalem for the Passover) postulats for the begiu- 
niug of John's mission the months of November or Decembef* 

As for the year* Sl lute gives sin indications in the opening of his 
third chapter. "Now in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar. 
Pontius Hbte being governor of Judaea and Herod being tetrarch of 
Gahlee and his brother Philip tetrarch of Ituraca and of the regies of 
TrachonJtis andLysanias the tetrarch of Abilene. Annas and Caiaph^ being 
the high priests, the word of God came unto John the sou of Zacharias in 
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the wilderness/* This abundance of information show! the importance 
which the enrly Chrisdan cOEmnunide^ attached to this pardetdar date for 
it marked, as is said in the Arts (L 22) the beginning of the salvadon of the 
world, die startmg point of Christ s public ministry* 
of all these references^ the easiest to follow b the reference to Tiberius, 
whose rcigri b well doctimcntcd. The Emperor Augustus died on the 
19th of August in the year 14. of our era, die year 767 of the foundarion 
of Rome- The hfcecnth year of the rdgn of Tiheritis brings us therefore 
to the 19th of August, 29, assuming that Tiberius succeeded immediately 
upon the death of the previous emperor. In actual fact, Tiberius had been 
associated with the Inipcrium two years earlier; in the official sense of the 
term he had reigned since the year 12. Thus the fifteenth year of his reign 
brings us ro the year 16 or 27. 

This date is usually accepted today sbee it was the Roman usage to 
consider the associate Emperor as possessmg sovereignty himselE In 
addidoD it accords better with that passage where St. Luke says that 
Jesus at the dme of his baptism was about thirty years old. We sdll have 
to settle when that ^'fifteenth year” began but it seems most probable that 
S t. Luke would follow the calendar of the proviucc of Syria? of which 
Palestine was a part. According to thb the year begins on die first of 
October. 

We can therefore state with a good measure of accuracy that John^ 
mission began in the month of November or December m the year 27 
of the Chrisrian eta and ckb gives a date round about aSth January of the 
foUawmg year for the baprism of Christ. 

I f we are to comprehend the actracdon that a figure such as John would 
have for the Jews of that time wo have to try and feel* as they them¬ 
selves felt, the weight of scntunciir, at once painful and subhme, which 
had grown in every Jewnsh hearc during the long dme of wairing for the 
wonderful events foretold. No idea perristed more ardendy in them than 
their conviction of the supematural mission with which, for two thousand 
years* thdr race had bem charged by almighty God* To be the chosen 
people* the race by which the world received the testimony that there was 
but one God had, in the darkest hours of theit history, sufficed to give 
them the force to retain* in spite of evcrydimg* thdr hope and thdr faidu 
The more the facts of history seemed to deny it, the more firmly they 
held to their belief that their days of glory would return, that thdr hostile 
desdny would be reversed. 
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For centuries it hiA been the incod testable glory of Israel to be cssfflidaUy 
a religious i^eoplc, the only one whose great decisions bad been taken for 
supcrtiatural reasons, the only one which had placed itself expressly^ 
throughouc its history, in the perspective of the divine intention. Whcr4 
at the dawn of the second millcnium, Abraham left Ur and set out with 
his kindred towards the hills of Haran and then to the Promised Land, 
his driving force had been his resistanoe to die idolatries of Mesopotamia 
and his desife to afiirtu the religion of the one GckL Five centuries later 
when Moses of the shining forehead tore the Jewish tribes from thdr 
slavery in Egypt, it was this same belief strengthened by his genius* which 
served to weld the uibes into a people. Israel definitely achieved the 
status of a nation on the day when rite tables of the Law came down from 
Sinai. Everything that had happened subsequently revealed the purpose 
of the Lord, whether he rewarded or punished his people, whether he 
permitted the glory of Solomon or the dcstnictioin of 2 iioti under the 
blows of Nebuchadnezzar. It was the Lord and He alone who guided 
Israel and blessed be die name of die Lord f 

The rehgion of Israel had, in the course of the years, drawn further and 
further away from the primitive conccptioiis and had coded up as a 
religion corresponding to the needs of the day, a means of spiritual 
devdopmenc. Ik history was one of progressive enlargement, or pwhap 
one should say progressive illumination, in which the revelation begun by 
God's pact with Abraham seemed to expand, 

Whereas in the beginning, fidelity to die national creed and the denial 
of idols seemed sufGdcnt to guarantee salvation - a salvation* moreover, 
which was very ill-defined - little by little moral ideals became grafted 
on CO the religion until the two had become synonymous. Faith became 
an interior conviction which the Prophets had demonstrated in un forget- 
table terms. Beyond the sacrifice of animah and the prolonged ritual 
&scSp it was moral perfection and the practice of virtue which praised the 
Most High. Whereas in the beginning the individual had no responst- 
bility save as a unit of the collective entity, and justice could punish each 
one for the sins of all, a higher moral conception gradually arose m whidi 
Divine justice required that each man should be responsible for his own 
merits and sins. 

Thus from the faith of Abraham, the trials of Job and the precepts of 
Wisdom a moral transformation had made Israel the most spiritual race 
in the w-orli Yet* although it bad become more concerned with interior 
faith and virtiie, the religion of Israel had lost nothing of its exclusively 
national character. There had always been fi:om the dme of the Patriarchs 
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an absolute identificaden of the God of Isnid and the God of rightcousness. 
Bccause the Twelve Tribes had been charged by God with the task of 
wicde&dng to the glory of his name, it was right that they should receive 
rewards and favours :^m him. If these were trmporaiily in abeyance, ii 
was because die weight of individual sin was so great as to drag the whole 
nation towards destruction. To save oneself was ro save die people, it was 
the same things This union of personal and nadonal religion had become 
the spiritual basis of the Jewish community ever since thdr great polidcal 
disasters had made their religion the sole buttress by which iiadonal 
consciousness could be maintained. 

It was in 586 that, following on a long series of catastrophic events^ die 
supreme misfortune bad bc&Ucn the chosen people, Nebuchadnesar^s 
terrible armies, which had mastered the whole of western Asia^ had taken 
the Holy City, destroyed the Temple and sent the flower of the Jews into 
exile. This was the logical consequence of three and a half centuries of 
polidcal dborder, and moral and religious backsliding. The scores of 
nadons arc always paidL For fifty long years "^by the waters of Babylon 
the deported Jews knew the sadness of remembering a losr country, the 
bitterness of dwelling in a strange land. Yet never once did thse exiles 
lose the hope of return. Faith alone enabled them to retain their nadonal 
idendty and they implored God, thdr God, to take pity on didr lot. 

He had shown mercy. Li 539 Babylon, that great impregnable dty, 
fell before Cyrus, as Daniel die prophet of God had foretold. One year 
later, %vith great magnanimity, the Persian monarch allowed the exiles to 
return to the Holy Land and rebuild the Temple. Thus a kind of residual 
nation was formed, a state, as Fr. Lagrange has put it “whose constitution 
was a strict alliance of race and religion^ widi dvil and religious IcgisLtdan 
united in the one code and administered by one authority in the hands 
of the High Priest‘\ Faith underlay everything j it was the framework of 
the national edifice and it was inconceivable that this regime could be 
considered as anything but the express wifi of God- 

Naturally the most jealous care was token to study the working! of this 
will and to preserve its utterance!. About a century after the return from 
exile, Ezra* devoted his long life to the verification of the texts of the 
Holy books through which the voice of God had spoken. It was a 
significant moment of history^ at the dme when the Athenian Republic 
was giving the world its masterpieces of art and literature, the Parthenon 
and die tragedies of Sophocles, Aeschylus and Euripides, the Jewish com- 
tminity was cnshrinitie in what we uow know as the Old Testament, the 

* Esdraa. 
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records of its history Aud its belief, the one inseparable from the other. 
From that time on, ihe scablishmcot of these sacred texts had oon EmuaJiy 
employed the zeal of pious scholars and thus instnicrcd in law and morals 
by the holy books, the Jews had become truly “the people of the Bible”. 

The bone structure of the Jewish community, for the four centuries 
preceding the coming of Christ, was the Law, the Toftih, It was mote than 
a legal code^ more than, a set of devotional precepts^ it was the tesdmony to 
die mission with which God had invested Israel, it was the proof that the 
hopes of the people were not vain. It was a light for die spirit and a rule 
of daily life; it inspired and permeated every act of a Itfctirae and no- 
pious Jew cquld pronounce the syllables of the name without a tremor. 
In ic were indaded the Mosaic precepts of the Pentateuch and all that 
ooUeciion of mysdcal texts^ the Psalms, Canddes and odiCK, by wMch 
the soul is lifted, up to GoA Ceaselessly studied, cDnunented upon and 
dissected by the Scribes, it fulfilled all requirement and satisfied all hearts. 

h must never be forgotten that tlic people who c^mc to listen to John, 
and would come to listen to Jesus, were completely impregnated by this 
age-old &adidon. Their hves were bound by observances many of which 
seem to us unnecessary and absurd. The yoke of the law was indeed heavy 
but the people of Israel loved it because they realised that it was the 
Justification of cheir existence and its safeguard. The Phaiiscc^i who were 
known for their preposterous refinements upon the exigencies, of the law, 
niay seem to us to have dragged religion down to the level of fedchism 
but ir is none the less true that these rigorous observances obeyed a vital 
instinct Israel ivas a people for whom the rdigious factor was the primary 
factor: the Jews knew thac their future rested upon their fiuthfblncss. 

It is also quite wrong to think thac the Jewish religion was completely 
engulfed in a narrow legalism. A reading of those spiritual masterpieces, 
Job, Ecclesiastes and Proverbs enables us to cake the measure of the level 
of Jewish choughc. All those fimdamencal problems which have fiom the 
begfiming troubled the heart of man, the meaning of life^ survival 
after death, punlshmenc for sins, and the problem of good and evil, all 
are reviewed and analysed with the most acute btcUigencr. 

Even among the common people^ a deep piety animated every day 
life. The humblest Jew recited with all the fervour of his heart, the 
famous "Hear, O Israel . * every moming and night and 

praised God with the formula of the Eighteen Benedictions, eighteen 
being the number of proscradotis customary during the recital of die 
prayer. On the gr^t feasts such as Tabernacles, when families lived in 
huts made of branches and when die four silver trumpets sounded on the 
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<ky of Atonemcnr and the phesc chased into the wilderness rhe goat 
ctiTgcd with the dm of the people, above all at the Passover when every 
family slaughtered a kmb and ate unleavened bread, the hearts of the 
beUevm swidlcd with the liveliest faith, convinced that participation in 
these ceremonials was the supreme end of man. 

Outside the official priesthood there were souls so obsessed by God 
that they devoted themselves to him eudiely. In soli^ry places* benuits 
lost in contemplation were frequen tly encountered and John was certainly 
not the first of his kind to retire into the wilderness. There even existed, 
and not far firom Bethabara, notably at Engadi by the Dead Sea, com¬ 
munities of monks whose way of life was akin to that of our own 
Carthusians and Trappists and of the Buddhist monks of Thibet, These 
were the JEsscncs, After a novidate of one or two ycats^ the postulant 
agreed to possess no personal property and to give all bis belongings to 
the community, to renounce women (one sect permitted marriage for 
the sake of the contmuatiDn of the race) and to partake of frugal com¬ 
munal meals. Ritual baths and washing formed part of the daily rule and 
the Essencs dressed themselves in wliite hnen for their scanty repasts. 
Side by side with these ritual minutiae, even more scrupulous than the 
requirements of the law (all refuse, for instance^ was buried) went a great 
deal of serious spiritual research w hich sometimes toot them a long way 
from the official Jewish standpoint towards a neo-Pythagorean system 
which again bore witness in its own fiishi on to the miporCance which 
Israel attached ro the condderadon of eternal thingSr 

This very fervour^ widespread among die Jewish people, made the 
silence in which for centuries God had seemed to enshroud himself* 
addidonally painful. Since the Lord no longer manifested himself, did it 
mean that hi old tenderness to his chosen people was no more and the 
sacred alliance dissolved? It was a fear that shook the heart of every pious 
Jew and that is also to say every pacriode jew, for the faith and the people 
were one. 

The abandonment, moreover, was not deserved. Since the return fi^om 
captivity,, Israel had shown infrangible opposidon to those insidioiu 
idolatries that the older Israelites had known only too wdl. Entrsidied 
in their frith, the Jews bad repelled even the suspicion of pagan induence 
and after the passing of the Persian hegemooyi the danger of infiltration 
had not been greae When, after the tempestuous passage of the Mace¬ 
donian Alexander, who overthrew the Persian King of Kings (j 34-3^5) 
his generals divided his empire, Palestine became a province of the 
Sdeudd Kingdom (306) and various HcUenisdc and Egyptian cults might 
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have bccti expected to influence Israel. They did not. Neither the cidt of 
Serapis. that hybrid of Osiris and Dionysius, nor any other suspect deity 
crept into the Jewish consciousness, [f some rich Jews, - and there are 
always people ready to ingratiate themselves with a conqueror - neglect^ 
circumcisioR and the holy observances and shewed themselves at the 
^pcctacl^ and gauteSp ihe true reacdon of til? narion was expressed by the 
revolt of the Maceabcesp axe in hand. When the extravagant Andochitt 
Epiphanus (175-163) sought lo instal m the Temple that abominadoii of 
prophcsicd by Danielp a statue of Olympian Zcus« Jikm 
M aecabaciJS and his broibers carried on a guerrilla war so mtWessly that in 
the end che Greeks had to how before the heroes. From that rime the JewSp 
led by their High Priests, had enjoyed a c^tury of total religioiw liberty. 

when the Greeks in their rum were conquered by R.omc and the 
legions iwept through die Orient, Ponipcyp in 63 B.C. seized the Holy 
City. The Jews displayed the same inilexihle resistance to Larin pagamsni 
as to Hellenistic mystery cults. In vain the conqueror bestowed roadSp 
aqueducts, baths and theatres, the Jewish spirit rejected them, LaiCT, 
when R-Omc installed Herod the Idumean on the throne of David, the 
coorempr broke out in active hasdlity to the cruel half-barbarian tyrant. 
The touchy Jewish piety set itself against even the roost superficial pagan 
symbols, re&sing lo diculate coim bearing the human figure, forbidding 
the eagles on the courts of justice. Israel was conquered but had not 
submitted, still less bad she become absorbed. Far above bet political 
liberty she valued her right to believe in the eternal verities, and she under¬ 
stood'how to safeguard it. This was the state of the country when John 

began to preach. c. i ■ 

The history of this political and reli^ous rcsisiance was as fresh ui the 
mind of Palestine Jewry at the tinic as is that of the German occupation 
and the national Resistance in the minds of Frenchmen today. Everything 
that happened recalled it. The promised land was no longer the free 
patrimony of the tribes of Israel, the legionaries and the taxpayers by 
their presence alone bore witness to that. Every Jew felt threatened and 
humiliated that be, the heir of a long and magnificeut history should be 
forced to accept the dominaiion of this glorified township which was 
hardly a village in the swamps of the Tiber when Solomon was in his 
glory. To the bitter pride of a murdered nationalism was added a more 
^nonal feeling; there was hardly a Jewish fomily whose blood had not 
flowed, either in the wars of resistaiice and spasmodic guerrillas or in the 
Hcrodian massacres. In the last five hundred years the Jews liad probably 
lost more than two hundred thousand men, a terrible figure for a small 
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people, especially when it is rcmcrnbered that the victims were of their 
bravest and best, 

O ut of this tapestry of corivictiqu* memory and sendment bad gf own 
up little by little during the course of centuries ibac belief which, 
like a life-bringing breeze* fanned hope in Hebrew hearts. Since Israel 
was the chosen people and since she had done nothing to fbrlot this placCp 
then Gesd would see that her turn should come. Even the silence in which 
the Ecemal seemed to shroud himself had a meaning which would be 
made plain in the course of time. The role of divine witness could not be 
abandoned, the day would come when Israel would shine forth before 
the eyes of all nadouSp purged for ever of her guilt. 

The idea was never very clearly defined and in attempting to explain 
it one Qn very easily give it a precision w^hich would be quite wrongs 
It w^as a vague but tremendous presentiment nurtured by the succession 
of prophets whose mission it had been to fortify and succour the soul of 
the people and an exact definition could not be expected of it The most 
dynamic myths arc vague and the desdnics of peoples are not swayed by 
the conventions of logic. 

The transcendent happenings gradually became more and more 
associated with the idea of the coming of a marvellous being, the Lord's 
anointed, in Aramaic^ Mesthiah^ b Greek, Christas* The ddc was vague 
and permitted quite cojitradictory bterpretations. It is used thirty dmes 
b the Old Testament, signifybg variously a hbg* a priest, and a patriarch, 
once even Cyrus the great. Only the prophet Daniel uses it b the sense 
b which we thbk of it today. Would he come as a devouring fire or the 
bearer of the bread of life? This was not known cither; all that was certain 
was that his appearance would mark the end of the suSerings of Israel. 
He was the repository of the love of a whole people, the being b whom 
was vested the fulfilment of the divbc promise, the holy one of God- 
Pious Jews lived in the hope of his coming and even the least pious did 
not at least in public, to cast any doubt upon it.* 

We have only to open the Gospds to find numerous proofi of this 
unanimous conviction. Apostles and Pharisees, priests and common 
people all speak of the coming of the Messiah as of an indubitable &ct. 
it was the first question asked of John the Baptist^ “Art thou the Messiah, 

* NevtfthckH the Mcwiah'i tardicesi piovotcd 1 eemin ifpo^e of irorai^ 
cofliEiicfit, Olid in die Jewish vemicuW *^dic jccond coming of Etiav meant mu^ 
the lame thing 21 'the Greek Kalends^ 
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yes ot no?'" And even in pagan Samaria the woman with whom Christ 
spoke at the well stated her belief in the Messiah as something uih 
^ucsdonable. 

Tbc more pious Jews, imaging the Messiah in the light of the sacred 
text, would most naturally diink of him in terms of a warrior chief 
leading Israel to victory or of a great king assoditing Israel with his glory. 
Here is charactcrisric passage from the Targums, the Rabbinical com-- 
mcnEarics on the Law, “How beautiful he the Messiah ting who shall 
arise from the house of Judah. He will gird up his loins and advance to do 
battle with his enemies and many kings shall be slaim'^ Sometimes his 
reign is described in terms of peace and plenty as in that passage from the 
Apocryphal psahns of Solomon^ which dates from the century before the 
Christian era. "He w'ill call the holy people together in jgsdec, he wiO 
govern the sanctified tribes: no iniquiEy shall be allowed in them and no 
wicked man shall remain in their midst, For God has made him strong in 
the spirit of holiness and rich in the shining gift of WTsdom. How happy 
are they who <hnl 1 live in those days, to see Israel rejoicing in the assembly 
of her people/’ But these paradirial vkious were less popular than those 
in which the rancour^ the bitterness and the fury of the humiliated people 
could find expression, and die Messiah came to he represented as a kind 
of Attila who would "break them with a rod of iron" and "dash them in 
pieces like a potter's vessel’^ pile up corpses in hecacombs and pierce the 
hearts of his enemies with arrows. 

It must be admitted that only rhe light of the Holy Spirit could have en¬ 
abled anyone to recognise Christ as he was with the prophetic descriptions* 
Yet there are also to be found in the scriptures references to the humiliated 
and tomirei the expiatory viedm, and even the vision of a lowly Messiah 
who should come "riding upon an ass and upon a colt the foal of an ass" 
(Zech. be 9). Cloflcr still, there is, in the ^mous passage if Isaiah M a true 
prefrguration of the sacrifice of Calvary: 

"He is despbed and rejected of men, a man of sorrows and ac¬ 
quainted with grief; and we hid as it were our faces from him; he was 
despised and we esteemed him not/' 

"Surely be bath bomc our griefi and carried our sorrows; yet we did 
esteem him strickens smitten of God and afflicted.” 

"But he was wounded for our transgressiom, he was bruised for our 
iniquities; the: chastisement of our peace was upon him; and with his 
Stripes we are healed. . . /’ 

"He was oppressed and he was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth: 
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he is brougiit as a lamb to the siatightcr, and as a sbwp before Hex 
shearers. . . . He was taken from phsoii and from judgement." 

A nation which had always been tipbome by pride in its supematuial des¬ 
tiny and which had been driven by misfortune to a desire for vengeance 
would be uidikdy to hesitate between these two conceptions, the sacrificed 
lamb and the victorious king. Only a very poor knowledge of human 
nature could be surprised at the choice which the majority of Jews had 
made. The prophecy of Isaiah, sunk in oblivion, did not assume signifi- 
once unril after Calvary. 

Stultified by pious observances but eicalted by a prodigious expectation, 
such was the spiritual condition of Jewry at the time when John the 
Baptist began to preach. 

T b this state of mind, there was nothing surprising in the appearance of 
John on the banks of the Jordan and nothing disconcerting in his 
teaching, which seemed indeed to be divinely inspired The silence of 
heaven was broken at last, once more the Chosen People were to hear one 
of those magnificent and familiar spokesmen of God Perhaps even now 
the Messiah was at hand. Naturally, when the rumour of the strange pro¬ 
phet reached Jerusalem, the religious leaders of the nation, the "chief 
priests”, decided to send an official mission of enquiry* composed of priests, 
Levites and other competent persons. To the first quesdon put to him, 
'"Art thou the Messiah?" John replied with his customary frankness, "I am 
not the Christ,” But rince every mstrucced Jew knew that "the Lord God 
will do nothing but he revealedi his secret unto his servants the prophets” 
(Amos iii. 7) and since Malachi had foretold that the Messiah would have a 
forerunner, was John then the new Elias? No, He had within him the 
power and the strength of but he was not the prophet returned to 
earth. “Then said they to himp Who art thou?" 

“I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, Make straight the way of 
the Lord, as said the prophet Esaias” (John i. 13). "One mightier than 1 
cometh, the btchet of whose shoes 1 am not worthy to unloose. . , 
Whose is in his hand and he will thoroughly purge his floor and will 
gather the wheat into his garner: but the chaff he will bum with fire 
unquenchable" (Luke iii, 10,17). 

The teaching of John was^ in the main, quite comprehensible to the 
Jewish people. When he cried out for repentance, and imposed fasts and 
prayen, he was speaking in the true prophetic tradition; thus bad baiah, 
Jeremiah, Amos and Hosea exhorted them- People can only be kept upon 
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the straight aQci narrow path by repeated admooidoiis. These allusions to 
an mde£nab]c hut pressing menace, to a catastrophe ready to falJ upon 
Urael were also weU within the Jewish spiritual orbiEp for ever since the 
Exile they had ej^perienced so mueh sufferiDg that they were prepared for 
it by instinct, all their apocalyptic literature crackles with images of fear. 
Johi/s teaching therefore fitted in with both their mdonal and personal 
moral preoccupaticjns. 

He preached charity, justice and mercy. To those who asked “What 
shall we do ihcn** he said “He that hath two coats let him impart to him 
that hath none; and he that hatli mcatp let him do likewise**. To the col¬ 
lectors of taxes he said “Exact no more than that which is appointed you”. 
To the soidlicrs “Do violence to no man, neither accuse any falsely and be 
content with your wages". These precepts also were in the Jcwidi 
tradition; the Mosaic bsvs made it a duty ro allow the poor to glean the 
fields after the harvest, to leave the debtor with a coat against the cold 
and to help even onc*s cnemy*s ass if it fell on the road Rabbi Joshua ben 
Gorha had indeed declared that a sin again sc charity was as grave as 
idolatry. 

In other respects the new prophet was very disappoindng. Not once 
had he declared that this Messiah wh<»e hetald he darned to be would 
rc-cscablish Israel in power and glory. More seriously still, he did not 
address his teaching solely to good Jews of pure race and pious penons 
acquainted with the law. He gatl^ed round him motley crowds in¬ 
cluding publicans, who vrcrc practically synonymous with sinncis, 
soldiers, possibly even pagans. He even dared to say to the chosen people: 
“Begin not to say within yourselves. We have Abraham to our father" 
(that is to say, wc arc sure of salvation because we belong to the people of 
the Promise). “For I say unto you that God is able of these stones to raise 
up children unto Abraham'" (Luke in. 8). These words, which fore¬ 
shadowed the universality of Christ, could only be heard with a sense of 
outrage by pious Jews. 

And then, he baptised people. This was his own personal rite, the 
invention peculiar to hiin. Those who wished to pledge themselves to 
follow the way he pointed out to them must go inco the water. Perhaps 
it was this curious ritual which drew the crowds to the fording place by 
Jordan and bter on, when the weather became hotter, ittro the Beth- 
shan country where there were springs known as “the wells of peace^*. 

Such a tite was not altogether outside andent Cradidon, especially 
Jewish tradinon, but learned Rabbis could not agree whether a kind of 
baptism admitting pagan proselyte lo the Jewish community had existed 
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beforr the Exile or not. There were many tnsunces of ritual baths^ espea- 
dly for Temple functioiiarics^ laid down by the Law, as can be seen from 
Lii^iticus and Wriflterj, and on the day of Atoncnioit ic was ordamed that 
the High Priest should take ten^ with the most solemn accompaniments, 
on behalf of the whole Jewish people. The sect known as Essenes, to 
whom we have already referred, cook a daily hath and even today, on the 
banks of the Jordan, one can come across devotees of andent cults who 
practice a daily immersion in the waters. 

Until the coming of John, however baptism had been a rite, nothing 
more^ It was natural that the washing of the body should come to be taken 
as a symbol of the cleansing of sin from tht soul. ‘‘Wash you, make you 
clean. Put away the evil of your doin^ from before my eyes; cease to do 
evil" (Isaiah i. i6}. "Then will 1 sprinkle dean water upon you" said 
Jehovah through the mouth of E^kict (xxxvi. 25). *^And ye shall be 
clean, from all your filthiness and from all your idols, will 1 cleanse you. 

The baptism of John was different. For the '^Baptist" himself olSdated 
and administered the rite. We do not know how he administered it, 
most probably the neophyte was immersed in the waccr, for it is seldom 
before the fourteenth century that the baptismal rite is represented in art 
by John sprinkling water out of a vase or shell on the forehead of Jesus, 
and the older tradJtioii would seem to go back to the known fact. Whether 
the pari of the Baptist himself took ihe form of a prayeTn. an exorcism or 
an invocation we do not know^ but we do know that the intention was 
quite different from that of the pious Jew in his ablutions. 

John^s baptism was a 5ig;n of penitence. It was ihe sigu^ the outward and 
visible sign* of a declared intention to change the way of life. The Mosaic 
ablution had been merely a preliminary to a rite; bter on^ iLc ablution 
itself became the rite, without regard to spiiirual iutenrion. In John s 
teaching baptism signified a complete moral tfansformadon. It would 
also appear that the baptism was only performed once upon the penon^ 
who was thus, as it were, imtiated into a completely new existence, 

Research into the origins of John^s baptismal rite has not been con¬ 
clusive. It has been advanced that he was himself of the sect of the Essenes 
and that he derived the rite from them. Apart from the fact that there is 
nothing to link John with this monastic commiiruty, there is no evidence 
ihat the bath had, among the Esscues anychlng more than ritual 
signifrcance. Even if the Baptiit cook the idea of the rite from them, in 
transporting it to the banks of the Jordan and in investing it wich such 
great significajicc, he may be said, in fact, to have originated it. 

Those critics to whom the notion of any spon^cous creatfon by a 
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gicnitts is uapdatabk kave hem Heartened by die discovery, on the banks 
of the Hgris not 6 j: from Bassoiah, of a small sect known as the Mandeans- 
This church comprises about hfreen hundred adherenesp and they call 
themselves “Christians according to St. John", They hold water to be 
sacred, the divine elementp possessing a virtue so great that it can even 
cleanse the soul from fleshly sins. The sacred hook of this bctle com- 
muntty, called the Rba has, since its discovery^ caused a great deal 

of ink to flow, John the Baptist^ under the name of Yahya-Yohannf. 
figures in it a great deal, and from this die cridcs have proceeded to 
deduce that John was a member of diis sect (which h admittedly very 
ancient) and that he set out to reform it» in the same way that Zoroaster 
reformed the old lianian Mazdiasm, More recent researcb* however* has 
cstahlishcd the fact that the doctrines of the sect are of much Later and 
probably debased Christian origin. Moreover^ there is chc fact that die 
portrait of John the Bapttsi given by Josephus is not that of an hcr^cal 
or iantastic sectary, but of an orthodox Jew, a faithful and austere observer 
of the Law. 

The truth js that here, as elsewhere, John was die Forerunner. He 
pointed out the way but did not trace it entirely. The bapdsm which he 
performed was not Christian baptum, in which water is more than a 
sjTTiboL more even that the pledge of transformadon* being itself a 
Sacrament, in the new rite, whoever renounced his sins and accept^ 
baptism, received at once the holy spirit of GocL Later on* when the 
Apostle Paul encountered at Fphesus ""^certain disdples^'' he said to them 
“Unto what were ye baptised?'’ And they said* “Unto John’s baptism" 
(Acts xix. 3)* he thereupon adminisrered the bapdsm of Christ as a more 
efficacious rite, a consummadon. Tbc Prophet^ who in his great humility 
abased himself before the Messiah, foretold this when he said “[ indeed 
baptise you with water, but one mighder than I cometfr . . , He shall 
bapdse you with the Holy Ghost and with Gre^* (Luke iii. 16). 

The whole destiny of the Baptist has been summed up by St. John the 
Evangebst in his four brief verses— 

’There was a man sent from God whose name w^as John.” 

‘The same cune for a witness^ to bear wimess of tbc Light, that all 
men through him might believe.** 

‘^He was not diat Light but was sent to bear witness of that Light,” 
‘That was the true lighE which lightech every man that comeih 
Into tbc world" (John i, 6-9). 
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T he!: Four Evangelists who arc agreed in making his baptism by John 
die beginning of Christ's pubbe ministry have given m a converging 
piemre of the event. Among the crowd pressing round do bear the prophet 
b a man to whom nobody pays any attendon. Hb figure and ^ce are 
nothing out of the ordinary^ he is neither a priest, nor an aristocrat of the 
Sanhedrim, not even a Levite but just a plain Jew, not one of the learned 
or the powerful ones. He wears, in accordance with the law, a linen tunic 
with long dccves and a woollen cloak with tassels. On his head would be 
die ‘cou^h' with flaps, such as is sriL worn among the people of Palestine^ 
He was just one of the crowd. 

His very name was commonplace, Jeshuahj one of those old vocables 
derived &om the sacred synonym for the name of God, and much in 
flivour among Jew's since the return fiom exile. There were any number 
of jeshuahs about at the dmei Josephus mentions a dozen or more. Perhaps 
there was, around the ear of this man, the symbolic shaving which 
denoted a caTpenter and joiner, just as the dyers wore a coloured tag and 
the scribes a pen^ tiis tongue would proclaim him a Galilean. He would 
not, however, be the only carpcncei: among those listening to the Baptist, 
for there were a great many of them in Judea, and he would cetcainly not 
be among the first arrivals for it was a good four or five da3rs journey on 
foot from distant Gablcc to the ford of Bcthabaia. 

Yet when Jesus approached him, the Bapdsr seemed to know instinc- 
dvely that this purifi^g rite which he bad imposed upon so many men 
was not applicable to this one. So be drew hack and challenged him. "I 
have need to he baptised of thee, and comest thou to mc?'^ Jesus replied: 
^'Suffer it to be so now, for thus it bccometh us co fulfil all righteousness" 
(Matt. iii. 14-15). Thus, from the very first moment when he appears 
before us, Christ b, as always throughout his Ufe, indifferent co worldly 
fame and to everyihmg that would bring it to him, following in divine 
certitude, the pttem known to him alone. 

John carried out the baptism ofJc$iis. And then he saw the Holy Ghost 
dscending from heaven in the form of a dove which came to rest upon 
the matt who had just come out of the wacen He knew chat this was a 
sign that what GchJ had told him was now come co pass: he who baprised 
with water recognised him who was co baptise with the Holy Ghost. 
The heavens opened and a voice from on high was heard to say '^his is 
my beloved son, in whom 1 am well pleased^'* 

Religious art has given us many depiedons of the baptism of ChrisL 
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Paindtiigs in the caEacomb&p primitive litur^qal booksp stiincd 

gW and mosaics have aU contributed to the. cbeopliany of Bcdiabara^ that 
pledge of the eternal promise of pardon. It is a scriking fact that ancient 
tradition has always represented this event in the plainest and most 
realistic fashion p without decoradon and embroidery, Jn the celebrated 
thirteenth century Psalter oflugcborg of Efenmarkp which is marvelloiidy 
cmbcUUhcd with gold and jewd-like colours p the ardst has refrained firom 
the use of these in this particular scene, Jesus is shown medJtadng in the 
water which laps him up to the middle of his body, John officiates with a 
solemn gesture. Angels lean downwards from hcav^^ while, symbolical 
of all creation stupified hy this wonder^ the genius of the river beneath 
the waves^ is shown in manifest astonishment. This is a scene which 
demands purity and realism m Tcprcs^tation; and nothing could be 
farther from its essence than the huge convendonal picture which Corot 
painted for the church of St. Nichoks du Chardonnei and which has had 
so many imitators. 

The Bapdsm of Christ is the occasion when the Divine was made 
manifest in a human form, like any other human fonri^ All the r^t is 
fimey work. The pious imagjnadon of many of the andetit communities 
produced various accretions: we read, for instance, in the apocryphal 
gospel of the Ebionites, how at the sound of the Divine voice a great 
light appeared and the whole landscape w^as illucninated by it. Justin 
speaks of fire spurting up from the water and another apocryphal recital, 
the Acts of Thomas, transcribes an entire hynm which the angehc choir 
is said to have sung as Jesus went into the water "O* Holy Ghost, descend. 
O, holy dove, descend. Descend, divine Mother".* 

There are, however, certain £]uestions raised by this account of the 
Baptism which arc not without interest. Did John and Jesus know each 
other before they mei on the banks of the Jordan? Could the scene have 
been concocted between them, in order to fire the imagination of the 
crowd? The Gospel of St* John which states that John did not know 
Jesus (i- is at variance with that of Sl Matthew (ii. 13)* If the famihes 
of the two men were connecadp as would seem from the account of 
Mary^s visit to her cousin Elizabeth, an earlier meeting between them 
would not seem unlikely, although one had growTi up in Judaea and the 
other in Galilee. It has sometimes heen supposed that John and Jesus 
belonged to the same sect and that the baptism took place by a premedi¬ 
tated understanding, bur this is only one of many gratuicons assumptions 
If we keep to the text there arc exaedy two alicftiitives; either John did 

* As has been aocteed earlier, r^u&, spirit, is feminine in Araioaie^ 
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not know Jesus and it was the prophetic gift which enabled bim to 
recognize the Messbh in the man before Iiini; or he did know Jesus but 
had not recognized his supeniatnral quality oneiJ that inscaiiE of reveladon. 
The theory of some sort of publicity campaign by which the older 
prophet was to Launch the younger is completely unwarranted. 

More suhstatidal is the question which the heretic Mani, who founded 
the sect known as Manichcans^ raised in the third century A,D,“Was 
Christ capble of sin since he accepted John's baptism?'^ This quotion in 
some measure arises from the aatonishment of John the Baptist and his 
hesitation at baptising the representative of God, The apocryphal gospel 
of the Hebrews puts this question plainly 111 the very mouth of JesuSi 
*‘The mother and brothers of the Lord said to him: John baptises for the 
remission of sins. Let us also go and receive his baptism^ But he said 10 
them* 'What sin have 1 coinmitted that I should go to be baptised by 
him? At least for aught I know/ If the baptism of John was a baptism 
of penitence* was not the very fact of receiving it was an admission of sin? 
But this is an unsupportablc contention regarding one who could legiti¬ 
mately say: “Which of you convinceth me of sin?*^ (John viii. 46). St. 
Ignatius the Martyr stated that Jesus desired 10 sanctify the water of 
baptism* to give it its sacramental quality. St. Thomas Aquinas also 
supported this view. In truth this submission by the God who was 
made man to the rite instituted for sinners has a deep significance: it 
illuscratcs a trait in his personality which was to be manifest throughout 
his life on earth. As a man and the example 10 all men he would suffer 
humiliationp however great it might be^ in order to give a lesson: be 
would take upon himself the burden of the Law. so entirely inappHcablc 
to him. He was to accept in its entirety the human condition and nothing 
in the whole body of Christian teaching is more fundamental than this. 

One rather more subtle question arises from this. The Ebionite heretics 
held thatp up till die time of his baptisnip Christ had been a sinner as all 
men arCp but* from the moment the dove descended p God entered into 
him for ever. The Ebionites considered therefore ihat the baptismal rite 
nurked some profound transformation in the v^eiy being of Jesus. In their 
apocryphal gospel the voice from on high docs not say ^T'his is my 
beloved son in whom 1 am well plcased**^ but “Thou arc my beloved son* 
this day [ have begotten thee*^ This is the usual basis of the Gnostic 
theories; the “adoptionists" affirmed that * Jesus was a man hte all other 
men but at the time of his baptism the Chris c in the form of a dove 
descended and was implanted in bin/\ The baptism is therefore very 
much more rhan a rite accomplished for exemplary reasons* it is the 
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occasion when God invested the min Jesus with hb Mcssiamc missioii 
and when he hhnsetf became conscious of his vocation- The least one can 
say is that these hcrcdcal theories contradict many passages of the Gospel 
Story, in particular St+ Lute’s atcoimt of the hinh of Christ. 

In the act of baptising Jesus, however, John had not altogether accom¬ 
plished all that he was charged to do. Tlie day after, we arc told in the 
fourth Gospel, the prophet, seeing Jesus approach, cried out **Bchold the 
Iamb of God Vp'hich taketh away the sms of the world" (i. 29) . The word 
*'lamb** would immediately evoke the image of (he espiatory victun, the 
humble creature who* from the time of Moses and the esdle iu Egypt, had 
redeemed Israel by its bloocL So* even while he predicted the glory of 
God descending upon a man, John the forerunner had in his mind that 
other image of the Messiah, which Israel mostly preferred to forgeL The 
two diemes begin to be woven together by the mptery ac Bethabaia: 
from this dme on there can be no disassodadon between the son of 
God, shewn forth by his father and the victim destined for the rev 
dempdon by blood. 



CHAPTER n 


The Virgin Mother and the Divine Child 

A host of memories crowds in upon our consciousness when wc 
recall the Gospel story about Ac earthly origins of Jcsus+ The 
humble porcnis taking shelter on their journey in a cave where 
the animals were tetheted: the young mother who hersdf wrapped her 
child in swaddling clothes and put him down to sleept the Divine Child 
lying in the straw of the manger* wanned by the breath of the ok and the 
ass: there is no man in the western world who docs not bear these pictures 
in that deep secret z-oue of memory wherein a whole realm of tender and 
enchanted images persistSp however great the inroads of scepticism. Every 
one of us has dreamt sometime of that luminous star*studdcd night when 
the angel choir sang the glory of God and promised peace to alt men of 
goodwill; the poorest little Christmas Crib revives the heart of our 
childhoods 

Of aU the great liturgical fcastSp none is so popular os Chiiscmas^ which 
u unique bemuse it units in its joyfulness those for whom it com¬ 
memorates the birth of Christ and those to whom it signifies nothing 
at alL The most hardened unbeliever celebrates it with turkey and plum 
pudding' even the most heedless all-night revellers bear wnn^s in their 
fashion. 

No single subject has mspired more of the great masterpieces of art 
than that of the young mother, holding her child up before the world 
became he is Godp holding him in her arms because he is her little ontp 
protecting him with all the strength of her human love, Italian, Flemish, 
German;* Spanish^ every school of painting abounds in AruiunciiiioiiSp 
Nativities* Adorarions and Flights into Egypt* tlic variarions played on 
these unchanging themes arc unending. The manger has been represented 
in every kind of landscape and setting* the simplicity of the primitive 
artists^ knowing nothing of local colour or historical accuracy, has taught 
us all to enirisage the scene in the surroundings most familiar to ourselves, 
thus weaving it into the very blood and marrow of our beings Somedmes 
thdr creative powers have been strong enough to impose their own 
Settings upon us* so that it is hard to visualise the cruel tnich of the flight 
into Egypt across one of the most &ightful deserts in the worlds because 
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Fra Angelico set it in Tuscanyp in 2. landscape of soft golden-yellow^ full 
of light and tall cypress trees. 

Thi: documents on which we depend for our knowledge do not in 
fact tell us very much- Neither St. Mark nor St. John mentions the 
Nativity on their Gospek* neither does St. Paul in his epistles. Only Sl 
M atthew and St. Luke include it in thdr prdinimafy chapterSp rather 
by way of an introduedon to the book. Even they do not report the 
essential episodes in exactly the same wayp and it is generally agreed 
nowadays that these parts of the two gospeb did not form part of 
the originally assembled teaching but were added afterwards by the two 
editors according to their individual informadonp rather as a personal 
guarantee. 

It has often been observed that in the case of many oriental sovereigns 
who were subsequently deified and regarded as saviours ic was found 
necessary to ascribe miraculous chcmnscanccs to their births The carUcsi 
Chrisrians were able to go straight to the essential truth, to the apostolic 
witness of Christ as it is enshrined tn the main Gospel texts^ but as the 
veueradon of J«us increased* the circumstances surrounding his birth 
would necessarily excite more curiosity and it might have struck the 
evangelists as advisable to set down these drctimstanees* so remarkable in 
their own way in contrast to the legends of the pscudo-saviours^ the deified 
potentates of Egypt and the East. 

The most ancienc manuscripts of the gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
Luke include these chapters* with much the same content as we have 
them today. In the second and third centuries^ they ’were referred to 
equally by Fathers of the Church like Jusdn and Irctiaeus, hercdcal 
disputani^ like Cerinthius and Carpocrates and also the pagan apologist 
Celsus. They arc in the same idiom as the rest of the gospels. They are 
clearly written in convictioii of their truth. While Livy gives us to under¬ 
stand that he hardly takes the story of Romulus and Remus seriously and 
Herodotus cuts out from his account of the origins of Cyrus the story of 
the bitch which was supposed to have suckled him* Sl Matthew and St 
Mark are obviously writing of things in which tliey believe. 

where did they get their informarion? Surely from the people among 
whom Jesus livcdL In two places St. Luke says that Marj' **kept al] these 
things and pondered them in her hearr*' (Luke ii# 51} as if he were 
indicating thus one of the hot of all sources* Possibly the two evangelists 
made separate enquiries among the family and friends of Jesus, which 
would explain the slight difiercnccs in their accounts* In any case a 
comparison of the gospel stories with the apocryphal accounts is suffident 
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to establish that the former couJd not be derived from the collective 
in^ginatiotks of the credulous, that popular folk lore which so easily 
declines into the absurd. On the one hand we have, even when dealing 
vsith the miraculous^ restraint and moderatipn; on the othc^^, ridiculous 
exaggerations sometimes verging on indecency. We need not shut our 
eyes to the possibility that an element of poetrj^ and conscious didactidsni 
niay bavc crept into these accounts of the Divine childhood, rather as 
they have in the Chansons de Geste, but substmtiaily they may be 
regarded as histotical and in any case far removedi from the pious 
anecdotes with which later hagiographers have embellished the origins 
of the saints whose lives they were wricuig. 

About thirty years before John the Bapdst appeared on the banks of 
the Jordan there had been an official census in Palestine. The Jews dis* 
liked these statistical formahdes in which nian^ that unique realiryp was 
numbered by bundxcds and thousands like cattle. Moses himself had 
difficulcy in numbering the tribes but R.ome insisted throughout her 
provinces that every inhabitant should be inscribed on the official register 
with his name, rant and profession. This was to fiidhtate the collection of 
tax4^ and the drafiiiig of available manpow‘cr in dmes of war. It is 
probable that this obligation was imposed on the little Jew'ish kingdom 
within the Roman orbit or that Herodp alwa>'s zealous to please his 
protectors^ had taken it upon himself to extend it to his country. 

There was a pardcular compUcarion involved in the census of Palesdne; 
the inhabitants were not registered in the pbees where they happened to 
live but in the pbccs from which the fanulics to whom they belonged 
originally came. These family traditions bad always been snong in brad 
and had become more so since the teaching of Ezra* about the necessity of 
retaining the purity of the Jewish race and against intennarriage with 
foreigners. Even today the humblest Oriental prides himselfnpon knowiiig 
his ancesion: it is possible to meet in New York descendants of Maronite 
emigrant who after three or four generarions can still tell you which 
vilbge they came from and the Arab is as conscious of the origin of his 
ancestral clan as w^as Mahomet of his farefathers. 

There was nothing exceptional in taking a census by the pbcc of origin: 
in A.D. 103 the prefect of Egypt, Gaius Vibias Maximus, ordered all those 
who were not living in the country whence their fan^Uies originated to gp 
back there for rcgistraition; the papyrus recording this order may be seen in 
London. Probably these migrations, this coming and going over long 
distances would seem Jess onerous to a people of nomadic origin like the 

* Esdras m CathoEc usage. 
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Hebrews tW they would m the Egypdans* a stay-at-home people like 
the French. 

And so *'thcie went out a decree &om Caesar Augustus that all the 
world should he taxed, . . , And all went to he taxed* every man to his 
own dry. And Joseph also went up from Galilee* out of the dry of 
Nazareth into Judaea^ unto the dty of David which is called Bethlebem; 
(because he was of the house and lineage of EJavidi) to be taxed with Mary 
his espoused wife, being great with child” (Luke iL 1-5), 

What do we know of this couple who set out on the road to obey the 
order of Caesar? They were people of the working class* richer in courage 
than in money; dodlc and resigned as the humhle generally are 
towards die powers that be. When their child was bom they could only 
aiFord a pair of turtleHloves for the customary oflTeriug to the TempK die 
price of a lamb was beyond their means. 

He was an presumably a carpenter &om the reference in 

Matthew (xm- 55) and lukc (iv. 2 z), one of those craftsmen and husband¬ 
men who formed the bulk of the popukrion of Palesdne, and whose 
piety* industry and disdpUne had permitted the Jewish couxmnmty on its 
return &om exile to cscabhsh themselves once more in the land of their 
forefathers. He was called Joseph, that andeut Jewish name which was 
home by the famous son of Jacob whose glory in Egypt was written in 
the Boot. The Gospel leaves hinx in sUmcc and obscuricy, we guess him 
rather see him as a man of full ag^ to whom the experience of life 
has taught wisdom and tolerance. 

She, his wife* would certainly be much younger than he for it was 
customary to marry girls very carly^ though the man would probably 
be twenty-five or more. A liitle Jewess of fifteen would be as well 
developed as a mature woman. She was called Mary, a name as common 
in Palestine then as in any of our paiishts today. Tbe name may have 
originated during the exile in Egypt, it was home by the sister of Moses 
(Mirya, Miriam or Mariam) and its significance was souiediing like "the 
beloved of the Lord” of more simply ''good lady”. As she walks on the 
road to Bethlehem we see a good little wife, modest, well trained and 
virtuous, obedient to her hushaiid and looking like those young motbers 
whom we can sdll sec today in the Holy Land with a baby astride 
shoulder or hip. 

Though they were both so humble* it need not surprise us that they 
belonged to the royal &mily of Israel. There were innumerable descen¬ 
dants of the populous harems of David and Solomon and not all of them 
were rich or in high pbces. At the rime of the Maccabees the too 
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numeroiij dcsccntbnts of the house of David had prevented the heroic 
brothers &om seizing the crown and wbciii very much bterp in A.n. Si-96 
the Emperor Domirianp hearing the prophecy that one descended from 
David would overthrow kingdoms and powers, caused a search to be 
made for the last representative of the royal line of fsradt the two pcsor 
countrymen (grandsons of Jude the Apostle) who were brought to him 
seemed SO humble and boJffcnsive that the Emperor spared their lives and 
sent them back to the fields. 

It would seem that both Joseph and Mary were of the line of David. 
In the case of Joseph it is expressly s^ted in the Gospeh by St. Manhew 
(h u 17) at the beginning of his bmk^ by St, Luke, when he comes to the 
account of the public ministry of Jesus (ui- 29) where it was important 
because it was known that the Messiah would be born of the race of the 
great King, a branch of the tree of Jesse, Isaiah had said. There are 
unimportant discrepancies between die two Gospel pedigree, obvious 
simplifications induced by the desire to accommodate aU the genexations 
in groups of fourteen names — fourteen being the figure which corres¬ 
ponded to the letters of the name David. For two hundred years 
Christians have been propounding ingenious cxplanadons of these 
divergencies but without going into complex details we may doubt 
whether cither of the evangelists went into the genealogy with that 
precision which modem historical methods require. Thdr aim was not 
to establish but to expound and it is quite simple to point out the errors 
and the gaps. It goes without saying that when Se- Matthew groups the 
hst of the forbean of Christ in three serfs of fourteen names he omits a 
a good many links in the chain- From Zorobabcl to Jacob the father of 
Joseph St. Matthew gives dghc descendants while St, Luke gives seven- 
tcciir The two genealogies in ^ct follow two distinct plans: the one traces 
fhf! descent &om Abraham to Jesus* the other traces the line from Jesus 
CO Adam "which was the son of God'L St. Matthew sought Eo prove to 
the Jews that Jesus fulfilled the promises made to Abraham and to Da’^iid: 
St. Luke, writing for converted pagans was concerned to show that 
Christ came to save the whole posterity of Adam. 

From Abraham to David the two lists are identical, but from David 
to St. Joseph the DtJy names common to both arc those of Sabuhid and 
ZorobabcL Various attempts have be^ made to identify these personages 
and to account for the divergencies. Here are the three principal lines of 
argument. 

i* Among the Jews w^omcn did not figure in genealogies and tcans^ 
tuitted no rights of blood descent. It will be remembered that a firraous 
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Jrwisb cusEom (DeuEeronorny xxv. 5) kid down that if a married man 
died without issue, his brother should ukc the widow to wife and raise 
up children to his brother. The chiidren thus had rwo fathers^ one legal 
and one natural. A third century writer* Julius the African, declared that 
the two tables referred to the Ic^ and namral descent of Joseph. 

2, Another theory is that St. Matthew gave the descent through the 
official heirs to the throne of David, in order to show the royal descent 
of Christy whOc St, Luke gave the immediate direct ancestors, 

3, The simplest assumptiDn is that St- Matthew gave the descent 
through Joseph and St. Luke that through Mary. The words of S t. Luke 
(iii* 23) “Jesus being (as was supposed) the son of Joseph who was the son 
of Heh"' could be held to mean that Jesus passed as the son of Joseph but 
in fact was not. The Christiati tradition hi always given Joachim as the 
name of Mary's fathcCp and not Hcli but the Talmud gives the nanae 
of Heli to Mary^s father. On the other hand Heli is a dimmutlve of 
LJiacin which seems to have been another form of Joachim as k proved by 
the book of Judith where die High Priest is call^ indifferently by both 
names,* The relation of Mary to the royal house of David is traditional. 
St, Paul seems to confirm it in Romans [i. 3). The Fathers of the Church 
since the second century have confirmed it and it certainly has the 
authority of Jewish custom behind it for iiiarriagcs within the same famJy 
group, often for legal reasons* were common. It is not, however, possible 
to establish the chain of descent between the mother of Jesus and David. 

And so the two, Joseph and Mary, set out for Bethlehem, the town 
which the Sacred Writings had designated as the birthplace of the great 
King. The Book of Samuel nicndons it directly (I Ssmuct 3C3C. 6, Z2). 
A thousand years earher Ruth the Moabitep seeking sustenance in a strange 
land* had won the heart of Boa2p in whose field she was glcaningp and firom 
Obed, the son of that unionp liad sprung the “Tree of Jesse" - that mighej' 
Crunk which the mediaeval sculptors loved to illustrate, the tree whose 
finest flower was David (Ruth iv. iS, 2i), 

It was a long way from Nazareth to Bethlehem; more than seventy- 
five miles. The roads, which the Romans bad not had time to remake, 
were indifferent and at the pace of an ass, which would be all that poor 
people could afford, the journey would take at least four full days. 
Travelling across the plain of Esdralon, sdU a^ockted with the warlike 
renown of Deborah the prophetess, they would cinn towards the south 
where place after pkee would recall some Loddent in the long history of 

* A fuJl uul dcHc aeemuat of tbls vexed quesdnn em be found in Canoa Auzet^s 
anru^tat&A GoApcls, on wfiicti the pTHflit wcitcr lus dmvn. 
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Israd; Shuuem, where Elisha pexformed miracles and the home of chat 
Shunamitc whose name "bland as a perfume'^ is iminortalised in the Song 
of Songs; Jczrcch where Idobcioiis queen Jezebel wrought her abomina¬ 
tions; Gilboap where Sawl and Jonathan died, in baede. Then they would 
cross the land of Samaria, not without sadnesSp for what had been the holy 
land of Gerizim containing Joseph's tomb and Jacob's well lA'as now given 
over to inbdeiity and schism. Then at last they would come to the harsh 
and bitter knd of Judah^ Shiloh and BcthcL The earliest holy places of 
the Patriarchs were now only names hiiCp as the gorge opened out and 
die d ty of Jerusalem appear^t a white profile on the long grey mas 
which supported it, hedged around with watts and cowers^ every Jewidi 
heart would swell with emodon and raising his eyes to seek our the 
Tcniplcp the Temple which Herod had rebuilt, every son of Israd would 
murmur the ageH>ld thanksgiving of his fathers. 

It was a wonderful journey for a pious pilgrim but a very rough one 
for a pregnant woman, jogghig Up and down for four or five days on the 
back of a donkey. It is quite miderstandablc that apocryphal legends should 
declare that Mary was miraeulously spared the discomforts ordinarily 
associated with her state. After two hours journey from the Holy City, 
passing the comb of Rachel the desolate, they would reach Bcthlchcni. 

After so many barren and deserted placcsp where only a few dumps 
of purple anemones or cyclamen showed life and colour among the scrub* 
it must have been comforting to sec the little white town perched on 
its twin hills. Beyond it, the land descendedp a pitted grey expanse like 
boiling lead suddenly frozen in the bubbling statc^ plunging down towards 
the Dead Sea. But surrounding the town were orchards, olive groves^ 
fields yellow with com and Beth-Lebem "the house of bread" also called 
Ephmtah "rich in fruit", well merited its names. Today it is a city of nine 
thousand soub, ics round roofs dusteting as close as grapes in a bunehp 
its tortuous crowded streecs typical of any Oriental dry, unique oi Jy in 
that it is almost entirely Chiistian. The women wear a curious taU hennin 
on their heads, datidg perhaps from the Frankish conquests, and pure 
white silk shawls. It was doubtless a much smaller place in the rime of 
Christ but ic was not insignificant and it would he very much alive to the 
glories of its past. For it was of Bethlehem that tlie prophet Micah had 
said "But thou, Bcth-lehcm Ephratah* though thou be htde among the 
thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me that is to 
be ruler in Israel, whose goings forth have been from of old, from ever- 
Lasdng" (Micah v. z). Joseph and Mary, descended from David would 
remember this prophecy for they knew that the child which Mary bore 
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was the pledge of a rniradc. So great would be the hope m tLdr hearts 
chat it might weU seem that it was for that Caesar all unktiowkig had 
signed his decree^ and mobilized his army of fimcdocianes, for che ways of 
God are obscure to meu and the mightiest are but insirumencs in bis handa. 

S he had passed the previous year in the village of Naaaictht hidden 
among tbe hiT1< of far-off Galilee^ &om which the cravdlers had set 
ouL At the time Mary was only betrothed to Joseph. An angel had 
appeared to her and had said "Hail, thou that are highly favoured,"^ the 
Lord is widi ihce. Blessed art thou among womcn.^* When she saw him 
she had been troubled; what could such a salutation mean? "fear dot^ 
Mary^^* said the angel ^^for thou hast found grace with God. And bcfaoldp 
thou shalt conceive in thy womb and bring forth a son and shalt call his 
name Jesus. He shall he great and shall be called the Son. of the Highest: 
and the Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his father David. 
And he shall reign over the house of Jacob for cver.^" **Ho w shall this be” 
asked Mary ^^seeing I know not a man?'^ The angel replied ^'The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thcc^ and the power of the Highest shall over¬ 
shadow thee; theiefore also that holy thing which shall be bom of thee 
shall be called the Son of God” (Lube u ^9-35). 

This Gunoiis scene has inspired so much great arc that whoever seeks 
to visualise it is ai the mercy of die thousands of pictures which rise up 
before the eye of the mini It may be that beautiful Florenrine garden 
where the angel kneels between the ordered cypresses and the bright 
SoweeSp With a lily in his hands; or one of those interiors of homely 
skuplicity but substantial comfort which the Rhenish masters dnew^ with 
the angel in a bcaudfiil crimson mande and the Virgin in a bright blue 
Sunday robe. The painters have embroidered the scene to their f^cy 
but historical realism indicates nothing so sumptuous. The houses of 
Nazareeb would be scmi-troglod^nc hoveb of one room divided into twot 
half for the family and half for the cattle or else the little watde and daub 
huts^ low and s<]uare, straggling among the olive trees, such as one can 
see today anywhere in the Galilean country. The Church of the Aimiin- 
dbdon^ which is modem hut is believed to occupy the site of the ^urch 
which Saint Macarius erected at the order of the Eniperor Constantmep 
includes: a tiny crypt beneath its high altar; tradition has it that this is the 
chamber where the Archangel Gabriel appeared to Mary and an apoay- 
phal account of the Nativity adds that she was spirming wool for the use 
* Vulgate 'patia plena’: Douai 'full of grace'. 
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of the Temple. The Greek Churck, relying on other non-canonical texts^ 
lus pbced the scene by chat inexhaiistiyc well which lies the edge of 
the road to Tiberias, where the women of Nazareth can srill be seen todayp 
baJancmg upon their heads those jars of black day tinged with hide, on 
the side when they are empty^ upright when they are fulL The place is 
called to this day jiin Sitd Mmam, ^The weU of Maly*^ The words of the 
angel most have overwhdnied the humble maiden to w^hom they were 
addressed but not because she could not understand them. Although a 
girl of barely hftecn she would share in the hope for the Messiah common 
to the whole of the jewish communiry and as a descendant of the house 
of David she could realise the possibility that through her the sacred Tree 
of Jesse might propagate its supreme branch- Moreover the angelJc 
promise was couched in exactly the terms that she would recognise, it 
did nor refer to the snifering Messiah, the holy viedna. Thac prophecy was 
to come later when the child was presented in the Temple. Ilie angel said 
only that God would give her son the throne of David and ctcfna] 
dominJon over the house of Jacob, She asked only one simple, natural 
question, which perhaps revealed her secret desire to remain a virgin. 
Then she accepted her desdny,. putting herself body and soul, her honour 
and her worldly prospects into the hmds of God. 

Although the mystery announced by the angel was of the super¬ 
natural order, upon the very humble human pkne it was going to raise 
a problem. Mary was espoused to Joseph and that was sufficient to 
establish a contract between them which our own betrothal custom does 
not approach. Among us, according to both canon and dvil law^ only 
tbc ceremony of marriage is absolute and binding; a broken engagement 
is dot considered damaging unless the circumsUmccs arc scandalous. But 
among the Jews espousal was almost os irrevocable as marriage and con¬ 
ferred most of the privileges of marriage except that of actual cohahitadon. 
For the period of a year, in the case of a virgin* or a month, in the case of 
a widow* the fiancee was pbced under the jurisdiedon of her betrothed 
husband and although conjugal rebdons were in theory forbidden* the 
Talmud makes it quite dear that they were fairly frequent. The naan 
could take possession of his future wife while she was stdl in her fathcr^s 
house and children bom in those drcumstijices were legitimate, (c 
follows that fidelity was a strict obligation duiing this pre-flupdal period, 
unfaithfulness mtos equivalent to adultery and if denoimced by the 
betrothed husband* it carried for the woman the penalty bid down by 
Deuteronomy (xxii. 23)1 death. 

When Mary had conceived "before they came together”, * Joseph* her 
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husban-d, being a just man and not willing to make brr a public example, 
was minded Xo put box away privily^ But while he thought oa these 
things, behold, the angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a dream 
saying, Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy 
wife, for that which is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost" (Matthew 
z. i8p io). Just as Maty accepted the words of the angel, Joseph accepted 
the revelation of the dream. They reverted at once to that supernatural 
ivorld of the Old Testament in which contact with the divine power was 
common and its reveladoiis came naturally to men who were humble 
and obedient. The charaacr of this man who, out of the goodness of 
his heart, could not denounce his little betrothed in spite of the over¬ 
whelming weight of appearances, who humbly accepted the difficult 
part which God laid upon him has a dignity which rises above the easy 
jokes of which he is so often the subject. *"The grand figure of St. Joseph” 
says Claudel ''whose very name brings a smile to the hps of superior 
persons/** 

A bttlc while afterwards another sign confirmed the approaching 
miracle. The angel spoke again, as a pledge of what had been prombedL 
"Behold thy cousin Elizabeth, she hath also conceived a son in her old 
age: and this b the sixth month with her* that was called barreti." bi 
order to ascertain for herself a fact which concerned her so closely, Mary 
made the long journey to Judaea and came to the house of Zachatias^ to 
cougratualEe Elizabeth. "And it came to pass that when Elizabeth heard 
the salutation of Mary, the babe leaped in her womb and Elizabeth was 
hllcd with the Holy Ghost. And she spoke out with a loud voice and said 
"Blessed an thou among women and blessed is the fruit of thy womb. 
And whence is this to me, that the mother of my Lord should come to me. 
For, lo, as soon as the voice of thy salutation sounded in mine ear, the 
babe leaped in my womb for joy. And blessed is she that believed: for 
there shall be a performance of diose things which were told her from 
the Lord** (Luke i. 40-45). 

[mmediately the spirit of prophecy descended upon the young visitor 
also and she burst forth into a great hymn of praise to God. Hymns like 
this were in the true tradition of Jewish prophecy, they followed a set 
rhythm of contrasting images and abounded with qiiotadons from the 
sacred texts. Such was the hymu improvised by Hannah, the mother of 
Samuel but the crown of them all is the Magtiihcat, that great paean 
which expresses from the depths of a profound humility, Mary's pride 
in the Divine elecdom 

* Pofiitiofu ct Ptoposidenf, p. 147^ 
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ioul dotk magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in 
God my Saviour. 

For he hath regarded the low estate of his handmaiden: for, behold^ 
from henceforth all generations shall call me blessed. 

For he thar is mighty hath done co me great thin gs- and holy is hb 
name. 

And his mercy is on them that fear him from generadon to 
geneiadon. 

He hath shewed strength with his arm; he hath scattered die proud 
in the imaginadoii of their hearts^ 

He hath put do^^n the mighty from their and exalted them of 
low degree. 

He hath frUed the hungry with good things; and the rich he hath 
sent empt)' away. 

He hath holpen his servant Israel^ in rementberance of his mercy. 

As he spake to our fathets, to Abraham, and to his seed for ever/" 

SOp on the threshold of the Gospel we encotmter the moving figure of 
Mary, in whom Christians reverence the double ideal of that supernatural 
purity for which even the most depraved retain a secret longing and of 
that illimitable all-embracing tenderness \%'hich motherhood according to 
the flesh bears to the children of its flesh* The image of the Virgin Mary 
is at the heart of Western socictyj a presence 50 farniliar that it would 
be impossible to compute how many things would be difFerent were 
chat presence effaced. So nnafiy names, of women^ girls and flowers^ days 
in the calendar, places dedicated to her, customs^ landscape, language and 
literature, all bear her sign. The art of the western world has for centuries 
made itself her witness, St. Bernard of Glaitvaux, phydcaiiy so frail, drew 
from his love for her the strength required for his astonisliing achieve¬ 
ments the soldiers of Godfrey of Bouillon relieved Jerusalcrn to the chant 
of the Sa/ve Regina. Pcrc de Foucauld among the Hoggar in Algeria; 
thousands of missionaries devoting their livs to the relief of siifTering and 
the salvation of souk have carried as their only consolation her image in 
their hearts. Her witnesses also are the great cadiedrak, Amiens, Chartres, 
Rheims, Florence and Cologne, as well as the crowds that throng on 
pilgrimage to Lourdes or Fatima. The most tender of Chris dan traditions 
is this love for the humble young maiden who was the insmimcnt of the 
will of the Most High; by it each one of ns sects to find our way back, 
through the most interne of our sufferings^ to tluc secret^ never attained 
but never abandoned desire, the pure heart of our childhood* 
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It is mtural tint Icgcod diotild proliferate roimd cKe Egure of Mary. 
As far back as tke most atidcfic apocryphal eexts pious fables were already 
embcllisking a story whose nobility needed no claboradon. These legends* 
however* have a certain historical iniperest since so much an and literature 
has drawn upon them. The names of her parents* Joachim and Anne are 
barely historical. Anne is said to have been married three times* her three 
daughters being the three Marys who were always so near to JesuSp the 
daughter of Joachim, the daughter of Clcophas and Mary Salome. The 
birth of the Virgin must also be miraodous; some said that she was con¬ 
ceived as her mother smelt the perfume of a rose; others say that when 
Joachim met Anne by the Golden Gate of the Temple, God whispered 
rhar he should embrace her and that firom this kiss* Mary was borrL An 
ejcqubite tcsco in the church of Sc. Maria Novella in Florence illustrates 
this IcgcntL When we come to the marriage of Mary and Joseph, the 
legends excel themselves in the miraculous. The High Priest called all the 
men of the tribe of Judah to gather in the Temple* each man to bring a 
small stick. These sdeksp after being deposited in the Holy of Holies, were 
to be teturtied to their bearers, a dove would fly out from the staff bdong- 
ing to the man appointed by God. But the dove did not appear. Then an 
angel came to iiiform the High Priest chat he had forgotten one of the 
sticks. It was the one brought by Joseph and as soon as ic was handed back 
to him* the dove flew out. 

Some of the detaib given by the legend makers arc less poetic* The 
virgtnicy of the Mother of Jesus seemed such a prodigious miracle that ic 
had to be abundantly demonstrated. Mary was submitted to the ordeal 
of the bitter water: she had to perambulate seven times around the aitaCp 
midwives were called in to testify to this miraculous anomaly. They can 
be seen in the stained glass windows at Laon* Mans and elsewhere. We 
are even told in the Protogospcl of St. James that a certain midwife 
called Salome who asked, as did Thomas bter on in different circumstaaces 
for a sign, saw her hand wither in front of her eyes. The doubtful taste of 
many of these anecdotes makes us agree with St. Jeromc^s reference to 
'Dcliramrnw Apoayphorum^ 

The secular criddsm of our own time* rejecting the story of the 
Virgin Birth, has proposed a number of expLanadons. It is poiuiic-d out 
that miraculous births are common in oriental and helienisdc legend. 
The mother of the God Attis became pregnant through eating a pome¬ 
granate. Miraculous births were attributed to PythagoraSp Plato and 
Augustus Caesar. There is the well known legend of the birth of Perseus 
ftom the virgin Danae* who was visited by Zeus in the form of a shower 
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of goW. It has aIm hctn. put forward that the story arose among the 
primitive Christian eommunides to show that the prophecy of Isaiah 
“Behoidp a virgin shall conceive and bear a son” (vh. 14) had been fulfilled^ 
a prophecy which is in &ct referred to by St. Matthew (L it). In thtJ 
connecdon it has been pointed out that the Greek of the Septuagint uses 
the word panhenos^ a virgiiip where the corresponding Hebrew word 
atmah has a much wider appHcadon signifying merely afemale creature'. 

The orthodox cridc replies to all this that similar analogies with other 
historits or religions could be appLicd with equal logic to the life of 
almost any historical personage^ It would be possible on this method to 
demonstrate that the hfc of Napoleon was a type of solar myth. Only 
wishful thinking can in fact unite the stories of the niecamorphosis of 
Zeus into a bull, a swan or a shower of gold with the sob^ redtal 
of St Luke. The idea of the incarnation of a pre-existing God is not found 
in the whole mythology of Antiquity^ In any ease it is most unlikely that 
the JudccMCbristian cotmuumtieSp so bitterly hostile to the penetration of 
foreign ideas, would have borrowed idolatrous fables. The argument 
concerning the mterpretadon of Isaiah is no less spedous. To begin with, 
the exact significance of the Hebrew word ^almah" is disputable and 
although ir is a fact that the narrators of the Gospel loved to cite ancient 
prophecies to support their accounts, it does not follow that the accounts 
themselves were fabricated to show that the prophecies had been fulfilled. 
The discussion could go on mdefiniiely without proving anytlimg. The 
subject is by its nature refractory to the methods of controversy, St. 
Thomas AquinaSp speaking of the miraculous birth of Christ and similar 
things has said 'They arc not of £uth but articki of faith” (^nif»?i£r 
Tite&kgica llh pp, p, 39, Art. i and 2). 

The promised birth must have been an ardde of faith to Mary also, 
since she accepted the message of the angel with such perfect simplicity. 

Behold the handmaid of the Lord! be it done unto me according to thy 
word** (Luke i. 37). “Here is the solid foundadon of the devotion which 
the Church has always had to the Holy Virgin” said Bossuet.* The 
incamadon of God required human acceptance: if man was to be saved 
something more than external incervendon, even the intcfvendon of God* 
was necessary, the effort and the consent of man w^as required. Yet nothing 
Can happen that is not the wiU of the Most High and this is the meaning 
of the prophecy that the name of the Virgin's son shah be Emmanud 
(Is^ab viL 14) and of the Angel's iostruedon to Mary to call her child 
Jesus (Matthew^ i, For Emmanutl signifies (Elohim) is with us**, and 
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Jishoiiak “Jehovah h our aid**. One read with the other had an obviom 
signihcaocc; the miiaculotu birth was che promise of the Saviour. 

At the beginping of the town of Bethlehem there would be^ for die 
reception of visitors^ a brge building which Si. Luke has called an 
inn. Perhaps it was that same khan which the Gileadite the son of a friend 
of David had built for hb flocks some ten centuries before. This type of 
caravanserai, which is still to he found in Oriental countries^ h very far 
from comfortable: there Is a square enclosure* open to die sky, for the 
caidc, and a wooden porch which offers LEidifTereni shelter for human 
bcingjp together w'idi a very few rooms to rail, extremely small and 
excessively dear for their quality* Even this “hoter\ most of it exposed to 
the four winds of heaven* would have been welcome to the weary pair 
of travellers if there had been room for them. But it was packed full of 
those nomads who came regularly to Bethlehem to buy tlidr grain and 
CO scU their woven doth and their cheeses, as they sdll do today* and there 
would be, ill addidon* all those who had to eome to Bethlehem for the 
census. It is easy to visualise the picturesque confusion, waggons piled up, 
the noisy and smelly crowd of tethered camels straining at each other, 
braying donkeys* women disputing possession of a corner sheltered from 
the draughts. Over all this varied recruitment would float the enveloping 
smell of hoc grease wliich, from Greece to Egypt atid from Algiers to 
Teheran, is invariably exhaled by the Oriental crowd. We can well under¬ 
stand that Joseph sought to take Mary away from aU this. 

There was very little time* for *'die days were accomplished that she 
should be delivered*** The most ancient tradition says that Joseph installed 
hb wife in a Cave such as was used* and still is used, to shelter sheep and 
catde. The hills around Bethlehem are full of them, Justin Martyr, 
writing at die beginning of the second ccntuiy and pcrfccdy familiar with 
the location, definitely makes thb statemenL There* at least* the young 
wife would find peace and quiet. 

One short verse in the gospel of St* Luke (n. 7) tells us all that we know 
definitely about dib stupendous, yet simple event, “And she brought 
forth her first bom son* and wrapped him in swaddling clothes* and laid 
him in a nigger because there was no room for them in the inn.” 

It is futile to attempt to embroider this plain statement. The words 
convey the impressiou that Mary was alone, that no other woman was 
there to give her any assistance. From this theology has drawn its con¬ 
clusions as to the miraculoui conditions of our Saviour's birth and the 
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virgmicy of our Lady m partu. The Hunger must have been Ute one of 
those which can still be seen todays hollows scooped out of the earth to 
hold the grain for the Cattle. That complete huinility which was to be the 
mark of Him who was meek and humble of heart b already manifest 
from the beginning. The ox and the as w hich we tradi don ally place on 
either side of the Crib come down to us horn the apocryphal gospel of 
the Nativity* by a writer who perhaps remembered certain passages of 
Scripture. '*The ox knoweth his owner and the ass his mastcr^s crih” 
(Isai^ 1 . 3). The iradidon which mates the entire created world, sym- 
bolbed by the t^vo humble beasts of burden, parddpatc in the birth of the 
Saviour has such essential spiritual truth chat it has become incorporated 
in the Heurgy. 

Ic cannot be said that the Church of the Holy Nativity today has 
retained the touching sLmphdcy of the Gospel scene. It is approached as 
if it were a fortress. A gigandc cndrcling wall is breached by a masdvc 
tower, pierced only by loopholes and by a low entrance door. A narthex 
containing 6ne mosaics admits to the banlira, one of chose fourth or 
hfth century Byzantine buildings which convey such an impression 
of majesty. There are five aisles, the piers of red ntarble with white 
capitals. This magnificent edifice, which covers the spot where the Divine 
mercy was made manifest, is the battleground of warring sects; one third 
of it is adminiscered by the Armenian Church; another by the Greets j 
another by Franciscan Friars on behalf of the Catholic and Roman 
Church. The deep subterranean crypt below the church is long and 
narrow but it docs not in the least resemble one^s conceptioii of a manger; 
it docs nor commiinicacc with the exterior and can be reached only by a 
steep stairway. The alcove designated as the crib is studded with gold 
and precious stones: it is lined with rare marbles* jasper and porphyry^ 
and lit by the radiance of a hundred lamps, was not among gold and 
silver that Our Saviour came into the w^orld'' said the harsh old hermit 
St. Jerome, who lived in a cell near by. In the middle of a slab of porphyry 
a bright Vermillion star purports to mark the exact spot where Jesus was 
bom Were it not for that instinctive piety which trom age to age has 
prompeed pilgrims of all races to press their lips to this poor symbol one 
might experience the rising vexadon which almost all of the Holy Places 
provoke^ 

However, the event which took place in the poor grotto was not 
desdned to remain private. Near by were some shepherds spending the 
night in the fields with their sheep, possibly some of the village herdsmen, 
who having driven their flocks into the caves, were taking it in turns to 
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sec ttit they came to no harm from wild beasts or robbers. This routine 
of waEchiug the flocks by night is soil followed in Palestine^ the cries of 
the watchers piercing the darkness and the sdeace, sometinies altcmaiing 
with the thin melody of a flute. 

“And, lo^ the angd of the Lord came upon them and the glory of the 
Lord shone aroimd about them and they were sore afraid. And the angel 
said unto thetiip Fear noil for* behoJek I bring you ddmgs of great joy,, 
which shall be to all people. For unco you is bom this dbty in the dty of 
David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. And this shall be a sign unto 
you' ye shall find the babe wrapped m swaddling clothes, lying in a 
manger. And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host praising God and saying. Glory to God in the highest and 
on earth peace, goodwill towards men* 

And 30 it came to pass as die angels W'crc gone away from them into 
heaven, the shepherds said one to another. Let us now go even unto 
Bethlehem and see this thing which has come to pass, which the Lord 
bach made known to us. And they came with haste and found Mary and 
Joseph and the babe lying in a manger. And when they had seen it* they 
made known abroad the saying which was told them concerning this 
child, . . . And the shepherds returned* glori^mg and praising God.” 

W e owe the establishment of the date of the birth of Christ as the 
startiDg point of our era to a Scythian monk, Dionydus E^gus^ 
who lived in R.ome dtuing the sixth century. Studying the fiuDous 
passage of St Luke (ih. 2) which dates the mission of Se. John the 
Baptist by six contemporary events, Dionydus worked it out as follows. 
"John began to preach jn the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius: the 
minisiry of Jesus began a year later. According to Sl Luke (iiL a]} Jesus 
at the time of his baptism was about 30. A simple calculation from these 
dales brings us to the year 754 of the Roman era, ditmg from the Icgcn^ 
dory founding of the city- This figure was adopiecL The worthy mocik^ 
having no means of calculating the date of the death of Herod or of the 
census, concluded diat these events were earlier than 754 and left it at that. 

It is* how^cver* by no means as dmple. We have already said that the 
fifteenth year of the rdgn of Tiberius should not be dated from the death 
of Augustus but from the assodadon of Tiberius with the ImperimtL Nor 
can the statement that he was about thirty years of age be held to inform 
us precisely as to the birthday of Christ* for thirty was the age at which 
Jews ciiSEOmarily entered public life, and the evangelist may simply have 
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meant by iHs statetuent that Jesus had reached legal majority and was no 
longer a youth, if we reckon that the baptism took place in the year 23 
Jesus, if he was '^about thirty years of age” must have been bom at least 
two or three years before the year one of ihe Chrismn era. 

Bui that h not all, for there are other chronological indications m the 
Gospels, According to St, Matthew (ii. 1) Jesus was bom "hi the days of 
Herod the King,” which conhims St. Luke's statement about John the 
Baptist {L 5) and the Annondation (i, 24S) and by St. Matthew's bter 
accounis of the visit of the Magi (ii+ 3) and the Flight into ^ypt (LL 19-22)^ 
Wc know from Josephus that Herod died four years before the beginnmg 
of the Christian era; the historian's date is confirmed for us by hJs story 
of an echpse of the moon wliich followed the death of the tetrarch and 
"which modem astronomers have reckoned as taking plate about the nth 
March m the year 4 b.c. Since it is known that Herod passed the last 
mouths of his hfc at the bachs of Cailirhoep and at Jericho and that at the 
dme of the visit of the Magi he was still in Jerusalem, their arrival must 
be placed before 5 ^.C. which makes the actual date of Chrisc's birth 
probably about sue years before the present reckoning of the Chrisdan era. 

Another chronological indication is the census which, according to St 
luke (ii. i ^ z) obliged Joseph and Mary to go to BcthlchcuL This census, 
w'hich the gospel records as taking place "when Cytenirks was governor 
of Syria'' has provoked a great deal of argument History knows this 
^‘Cyrenius'^ as Publius Sulpicius Quirinius, a member of the Senate, 
formerly a Consul, who had served with the African armies and was in 
fact the Imperial Legate in Syria. He it was who, bcitig deputed to keep 
an eye on Tiberius, then in more or less voluntary exile in Rhodes, got 
on so well with the future emperor that they berame fimi frieuds. It h 
this same Quirinius or Cy renius who caused a scandal by his acdon against 
his divorced wifct Emilia Lepida, according to Tacitus. But, unforrunaiely 
no pagan author mendoos the decree "by which die whole world was to 
be taxed”- This, how'ever, is not surprising for Dion Cassius^ the only 
historian who WTOte a detailed life of die Emperor Augustus, is known to 
m only by a few fragments; Tacitus did not begin his until the 

rdgn of Tiberius and neither Suetonius nor Josephus has come down to 
us complete. The femous inscripdon of Augustus at AncjTUS (Ankara) 
mendoni three censuses made by the emperor: one in the year yatS (28 
B_c.), another in 746 (3 B.a) and the last in 767 (14 a.d,]* It is not known 
whether these returns were of aU the inhabitants of the Roman Empire or 
only of Roman dozens or whether Quidnius was the governor at the 
dme of the second census (3 B.C.). Only two dungs about his official career 
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arc definitely escablishcfl: that he was twice Legate in Syria (an inscriptian 
in the Latcran Museum proves this) and that one of his terms of office was 
round about the year A,d. 6. We do not know whether this was his first 
or second ceim because there is a break in the roll of Imperial Legates in 
Syria as it has come down to us between die years 4 BX, and a.d. i. But 
4 is nor S &.c, the date given on the Ancyrm tablet so we must assume 
some other census which is not recorded^ some local enumeradon by 
Quirimus in his own provinces. This sort of thing was cortunon enough 
in Roman administraciori which was addicted to bureaucracy and piled 
up masses of documents. The Evangelist would naturally describe this 
census as ‘*thc fir^t'* to disdngtiish it Grom that taken later^ ten years after 
the death of Herod which is mentioned both in the Acts of the Aposdes 
and in Josephus. 

It must be concluded therefore that Jesus was bom between 8 and 4* 
most probably in the year 6 before the Christian era as now datedL As 
for the actual date of his birthp universally now celebrated on 25th 
December, it can he said at once that this is purely a tradidou. In the third 
century a.d. Clement of Alexandria opted for I9ch April: other sugges- 
dans were May and 28th March: the Eastern Church by a very 
ancient custom celebrated 6tL January* It was only round about the year 
3 jo that our own tradidonal dace gained general acceptance. Some have 
associated it with the feast of Mithra which the Roman calendar fixed at 
the beginning of the winter sokdee and there arc certainly plenty of 
known instances where die Christian calendar has taken over pagan 
feasts. Gregory the Great himself advised his missionaries to baptise the 
customs and the holy pbccs of the heathen. All Saints Day and the 
Feast of St. John the Baptist (Midsummer Day) undoubtedly originate 
in that way* Yet for us 251)1 December b sanctified for ever: it doa not 
commemorate the Persian god or the sacrificial buffi nor even the sun 
regaining his forces through the darkness of the nightp but that other star 
of which Mabchi wrote “but unto you that fear my name shall the sun 
of righteousness arise" (Malachi iv. 2). 

W hen the child Jesus was dght days old he was duly dreumdsed 
according to the custom^ which ever since Abrahamp the jews had 
preserved as a sign of thdr pact with GokL The dreumdsion of John the 
Baptist had been a family ceremonial, in the course of which his father 
Zacharias had testified to the glory of God. But for Jesus, bom on a 
journey^ it was brief and simple^ he received the name whidi the ang^ 
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tud designated for him and the operation was perfonncd according to 
the Law. 

This was only one of the obligadons which the Mosaic Law laid upon 
the parents of a son, and pardcularly of a first bom son. ''Sanedfy binto 
me all the first bom'* said die Lord (Exodus xiii. 2 j 13) in cornmemoradon 
of that night when the first bom of Egypt had been smitten and the first 
bom of Israel had been spared The first bom son was redeemed by an 
offering of five shekels and although the scripture did not formally 
require it, it was customary to present the boy to the Lord, 

The Mosaic ritual also required that women after childbirth should 
attend the Temple for purificadon. For forty days after the binh of a boy 
and for eighty after the birth of a girl, the mother was conddered undcan 
and at her purification she o&rcd a saciificc, according to her meatiSj, 
either a year old lamb, a pair of pigeons or turtle doves (Leviticus sdi). 

To fulfil these two obUgadons Mary and Joseph had to go to Jerusalem 
where they received another sign of singular irnpomnee. An old man 
named Simeon, Just and God-fearing, came into the Temple just as the 
poor couple fiom Nazareth^ hemmed in among the crowd, brought their 
child. God had revealed to Simeon that he should not die undl be had 
bchdd the long-hoped-for Messiah with the eyes of the flesh, and suddenly 
as Mary approached, the spirit of prophecy desceaded upon him, he took 
the child firom her arms and bunt into that triumphant hymn ofJoy^ that 
Nunc Dimittis which the Christian Church repeats at nighifiJI and at the 
hour of death as the supreme expression of our trust m God. 

"Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, according to thy 
W'ord. For mine eyes have seen thy salvadott, which thou hast prepared 
before the face of all people; a lighr to lighten the Gendlcs and the glory 
of thy people Israel" (Luke ii. 

Then, turning to the child’s mother he said: ^^Behold, this child is set 
for the fall and rising again of many in Israel and for a sign that shall be 
spoken against. Yea, a sword shall pierce through thine own soul also, 
that the thoughts of many hearts shall be revealed" (Luke ii^ 3+-35)- Those 
Were strange words to address to a young mother filled with joy of her 
child and by her faith in the Divine message. Yet these words^ more 
strikingly even than the Angelic salutadon, foretold the true destiny of 
the Messiah, the refusal of Israel, the conflict and the strife^ the cross, with 
Mary weeping at the foot. 

As if to confirm the words of Simeon, an old woman named Anna, 
the daughter of Plumiel, also recognised in the child the future redeemer. 
The figures of Simeon and Anna express the best in the tradition of the 
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andcDt Jcwis-h piety; plain and simple people chchshmg God in their 
hearts, far removed from the hair-splitting of the Pharisees and the 
pohdcal intrigues of the Sadducees» 

In the tiA'o gospel narratives of the childhood of Jesus St. lute alone 
gives us the story of the Presentation in the Temple with its foreshadowing 
of the sufferings of Christ svhilc St, Matthew tells the story which above 
all others typifies His future glory* 

^^Now when Jesus was bom in Bcihlchcm of Judaea in the days of 
Herod the King there came wise men finoni the cast to Jerusdem. Sayingp 
where is he that is bom King of the Jews^ for wc have seen his star in the 
cast, and are come to worship him.” Having learnt that according to the 
prophecy, he was to be bom [n Bethlehem, they set out thence "And lo* 
the star which they saw in the cast went before them, dll it came and stood 
over where the young child was." Mary and Joseph, now back from 
Jerusalem, were no longer lodged in a manger but in a house in the 
ndghbourhood. “They saw the young child with Mary his mother and 
feU down and worshipped him; and when they had opened their treasures,, 
they presented unto him gifts; gold and &ajiHnccnse and niyrrh**^ (Matt, 
LL i-u). 

The scene of the three wealthy travellers &om the cast bowing down 
before tlie humble cradle of the new bom child is one of those which has 
always excited the imagination. It has been interpreted symbolically^ the 
prostration of the princes of the earth before the Holy Child; the gifts 
have their meaning too; gold for a kijig» frankincense for a god. myrrh 
for the bitteme^ of the man foreordained lo death. Most of the great 
masters have painted the Magi; sornc in garments of glowing canonical 
red and others running riot with gold and bejewelled embroideries in 
vibrant Contrast to the grey and brown tones of the manger where the 
child Ues. 

The artistic trappings of these pictures owe htde to the gospel narrative, 
nor even to the recognised apocrypha, wliich upon dih inddent arc 
surprisingly discreet, but from imkiiown sources, mostly of oriental 
origin. The legends which have gathered round the story of the Magi in 
certain places amount to an entire folk lore. The Magi were descendants 
of the great soothsayer Balaam. The pieces of gold which they brought to 
Jesus were struck by Terah. the fadier of Abraham and had brai given to 
the people of Saba by Joseph in paymenc for spices to embalm ihe body 
of his father. The numlw of the Magi has always been given as three, 
representing eichcr the three ages of mmkind or the three branches of the 
human race; they have been provided with names, Caspar, Mdehior and 
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: their names were inscribed upon ribbons as a charm against 
epilepsy. In the north tympanum at Chartres they arc shown lying asleep 
under one coverlet^ doubtless an item of legend which has not come down 
to us. At the Chateau d^ Baux there can still be seen a coat of arms 
quartering the star which testifies to die connection of this illustrious 
house with the glorious visitDrs: Sc. Thomas is stated to have baptised 
them formally into the ChristkrL faith during his travels in die Indies 
and the Cathedral of Cologne, as all the world knows, enshrines their 
relies. 

How much historical probability^ is there in all these charming fables; 
who were these wise men from the cast? from the beginning of the third 
cenmry, when the tradition appears to have been established by TertuUian, 
they are often eaUcd the Kings of the Magh doubdes^ in reference to 
Psalm bed! which says ‘‘The Kings of Thaisis and of the isles shall bring 
presencs^ the Kings of the Sheba and of Seha shall ofier gifts'''. The Magi 
were originally the priests of the Mazdean religion p practised by the 
Medes and the Persians. According to Herodotus they formed a rigid 
Caste, almost a distinct tribe and were reputed to lead asccdc Kves tending 
the sacred fires in the High Pla4^ studying astrology and the divination 
of dreams. They were certainly pow^crful: one of them attempted to 
seize the imperial power in Persia while Cambyscs was at war in Bgypt, 
stating that he was Smerdis^ tlic dead brother of the Emperor come back 
to life^ But there is nothing to indicate that the Mag^ enjoyed any pardcu- 
lar power under the Farthian dominion at the rime of the birth of Christ. 
It is probable that the term was in common use for all those oriental 
sages, astrologers and soothsayers of whom there have alw'ays been 
plenty, inclucOng both genuine philosophers and charlatans. From the 
evidence available it would seem that the Magi of scripture belonged 
lo the most reputable of thdr kind^ 

Ic is easy to understand Low these men whose lives were devoted to 
occult studies came to be acquainted with the prophecy of the Messiah 
for the Jewi were dispersed throughout the countries of the Orient ^d 
the adventures of Tobias and the story of Esther were actually located in 
far-off Persia. They would probably be acquainted with the prophecy of 
Balaam ‘^Thcrc shall come a sEar out of Jacob and a sceptre shall arise out 
of Israel” (Numbcis xadv^. 17)^ for even Tacitus the concemptuous Roman 
wrote in his history ^"Ir was generally bdievedp on the strength of andent 
prophedes, that the East would arise and that in a short time mm would 
see someone coming out of Judaea to govern the eodre universe. * The 

* Tixdtuj. Hatory. Book V, 23. 
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prableni of the Star is more dJIiicult.* It wili he a$ked 

how the Magi, working with only the luked e>'e or the mes^t rudi- 
meniary scientific instrumeDts could have observed suiiident to make 
their findings of the least scientific precision^ Granting this, what axe the 
possible hypotheses? The ^*star” could have been a ^*nova*\ a genuine new 
star sudi as that which appeared in the constelkdon Aquila in 191S or 
dur which was noticed in 1572 after the massacre of St. Bartholomew^ 
Against this there is the fact that none of the writers of the time have 
recorded such an appeatance. It could have been a cornet^ for when on 
loth January* 1910 Haliey*s comet was visible in JerusaJcfiip its light was 
obscr^Td to pass rapidly from cast to west^ becoming diffused in the east 
and reappearing in full visibility in the west^ as indicated in the Gospel 
story. Bur Halley's comet could only have passed over the sky of the 
countries in question during ihe year is b.C, and not in the year 6 and 
other comets recorded by Chinese astronomers in the years 4 and 3 B-C. 
would not have been visible in Western Asia. Moreover a comet being 
subjecc to the diurnal orbit like other stars could not indicate a prectsc 
location^ much less a pardcuUr house in a particular town. Kepler thought 
that this cclcsrial phenomenon might be a conjunedon of the planets 
Jupiter and Saturn in the Zodiacal sign of Pisces and what is remarkable^ 
his calcLiladons showed that this phenomenon would have occurred about 
the year 6 h.c. although it not then considered that this is the most 
probable date for the birth of ClirisL In any case the word 'star"' as used 
in Scripture docs not mean the stars ordinarily visible but indicatts any 
astronomical phenomenon. On this borderland of science and legend we 
may mention Merejowsby's theory diat the "star” of the gospel was a rare 
celcsdal phenomenon, the equinoctial passage of Aries through Pisces 
which would signify to the Babylonian Magi, haunted by the idea of a 
recurring deluge^ an announcement of the end of the world and a new 
stage in the history of the human race. 

T here was someone else in Judaea who was interested in the visit of 
the Magi, as much as Joseph and Mary but in a diJfcrcnt fashion. 
The tetrarch Herod, who njed the counny^ the old despot rotted by 
disease and haunted by fear of the horrible death which was gaining upon 
him daily, nevertheless continued to fight as passionately as ever for 
the prerogatives of his petty King;ship. ’'^ea the vuitors from the cast 

■ To M-Jcaii Boiler^ Director of tlae observatory* wc aic kulebtal for 
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reacted his city and the purpose of their journey was made known to 
him, he could not &il to be gravely concemdL After taking competent 
advice, he rccommciided that the Magi should go to Bethlehem and 
advise him when they had found die child, since he abo would wish to 
pay homage. But the Magi returned by another route, widiotit going 
back to Herod's palace. In accordance witli a wanung given them id a 
dream. 

It was a wise precaudon, for Herod would stop at nothing to bar the 
Way of anyone likely to cast a shadow over his throne. The half-breed 
Bedouin syas an artist in cruelty. He bad strangled with his own hands his 
brother-in-law Aristobulte, the charming seventeen year old High Priest, 
bf!cause he was too popular and, successively, his other brother-in-law 
Joseph^ the octogenarian King Hyreanus 0 , and his own fiety and once 
beloved wife Mariamne; even his som Aristobulus and Alexander had 
been murdered by his orders. With one foot in die grave, he took anodier 
victim, his third son Antipater, whose head he had cut off the day before 
his own death. His long reign tom 40 to 4 a.C, had been deluged in 
blood and wholesale massacre daunted him no moTc than individual 
exccudous. Wlien the Golden Eagle with which he liad desecrated the 
facade of the Temple was thrown down, he had forty young men burned 
alive as living torches and in his death agony he ordered a massacre of the 
chief notabilities of the Jewish community "to ensure that there should be 
teats shed over his grave." 

When Herod realised that the Magi had outwitted him he fell into a 
violent rage and ordered the murder of all the male children in Bethlehem 
aged two years or under, ^*according to the rime which he had diligently 
inquired of the wise men" (Matt, ii, j6 ). This "'Massacre of the Inn<xents" 
as it has always been called, certainly accords with what we know of 
Herod's character and perhaps seemed less shocking to the people of 
those rimes than to us. Suetonius recounts a piece of gossip according to 
which the Roman Senate Just before the birth of Augustus, hearing 3 
prophecy ihac a child was about to be bom who would rule over Rome, 
ordered a similar massacre. The number of children slain in Bethlehem 
could hardly have been very large. The town had then about two 
thousand inhabitants and if we reckon an annual birthrate of about thirty 
children per thousand, taking both sexes into account (since only male 
infants were affected by the decree) and the normal rate of infant mortality 
we arrive at a round figure of about twenty-five. The Church has always 
venerated these litdc victims who purchased the safety of the Messiah 
wiih their Lves; they are shown with pahns and crowns os child martyrs. 
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For, minctJottsIy, Jesus was saved An angel of the Lord appeared to 
Josepk “Arise and take the young cktld and his mother and flee into 
Egypt and be thou there untiJ [ send dice word: for Herod will seek die 
young child to destroy him*^ (Mate, ii- i j). Joseph set out that very' night 
for Egypt wherCp ever since the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar* there had been a considerable Jewish colony which had cononued 
to expand after Palestine became a Greek province* undl it became 
nearly a million strong. Jewish colonists had even built at Lcontopolis a 
temple said to rival that of Sion, The majority of these Jews remained 
faithful to Palestine and in constant rekrion with their conipag^OQ there. 
Ic was in Alexandria, where the Jews formed two fifths of the popubdon, 
that their servants had made for the library of the Pharaoh Ptolemy TI 
that transladon of their sacred books which we call the SeptuaginL It was 
natural tbat if Joseph had to fly &om Palestine he should go lo Egypt. 

So the fimiily set off with the child: the ass, bearing as usual all the 
belongings and all the prospects of these poor people* die good fiuthfid 
beast plodding along by stages of about thirty miles. They would probably 
follow the caravan route which hugged the coast as closdy as possible* for 
the interior of the coun try was ftightfulp a vast w^aste of barren sand with¬ 
out the meanest vegeta don except on the borders where a thin stony soil 
supported a scanty undergrowtlL All the armies of history which have 
traversed this hostile land have met di-fortune, from Gabinus and Tiius 
in $$ B.c, and a.d. 70 down to Lord Allenby ui 

The authors of the apocryphal gospel of the Holy Chddhood, moved 
by their compassion for the hardships of the poor family in fligh t, tell us 
two charming stories. The first teUs how the Virgin Mary desired to cat 
some fruit which was out of teach, whereupon the cluld Jcsi^ ordered the 
branch to bend down. To reward the tree for its obedience the Holy 
child bid an angel take one of its branches to plant in Paradise where it 
should give its palms for ever to the blessed to salute the glory of Goti 
This scene is depicted on the choir screen at Notre Dame de Paris and in 
the stained glass at Lyons and Tours. The other story teUs how Joseph and 
Mary were captured by robbers wbo^ caking pity on thdr poverty, fed 
ihcm and sent them safely on their way. It was inevitable that one of these 
charitable bandits should become in due cour^ the penitent thief of 
Calvary. A plaque of Limoges enamel in the Musee dc Cluny depicts 
this story. 

We know nothing about the sojourn of the Holy Family in Egypt. In 
the old Coptic quarter of Cairo there is a crypt which from andquicy has 
been vciietaicd as the place where they stayed. At Matariah. some nioe 
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miles or so out of CairOp is a sycamore tree under which Mary is supposed 
to kave loved to sit; it is cermnly a very old cree but in spite of the 
railings which have protected it from the excessive atten tions of the pious, 
ic is doubtful whether it has survived two thousand years. The apocryphal 
records, of course, tell a great dtal more about this period They aver 
bow when the child Jsus went into the temple of Heliopolis, the images 
of the 565 gods which it contained immediately fell to the ground, a sight 
which converted the governor Aphxodisius, the ccncurion in charge and aU 
his men to Chrisrianity on the spot. A famous mosaic m the triumphal arch 
of S. Maria Maggiore in Rome represents this, while in the stained glass 
at Le Mans the statue wliich has tumbled down is provided in order to 
stress the symbolism, with a head made of gold, a body made of silver, 
a belly of brass, thighs of iron and feet of clay, in accordance with the 
prophetic dcscripiioii (Daniel ii. 31. 35) of the image which symbolised 
the kingdoms of the earth given over to destruction. 

In any case, the sojourn in Egypt could not have been very long for 
Sl Matthew tells us that, bdng told of Herod's death by the angel, 
Joseph took Mary and Jesus back to Palestine. But hearing that Archdaus 
had succeeded his &thcr Herod, he did nor venture into Judaea but 
returned to Galilee. This was a wise precaution^ for Ardhelaus was 
almost as ferocious as bis predecessor and had inaugurated his reign by a 
massacre of three thousand Jews. Herod died in the March or April of 
the Roman year yp and Archebus succeeded immediately. Jesus would 
probably have been between eight and eighteen months %vhen bis 
parents returned to Judaea, 

Recording to St. Matthew and St. Luke, it was to Nazareth in Galilee 
ii that the Holy Family returned after the stay in Eg)'pt. St. Matthew 
adds "‘that It might be fulfilled which was spoken of the prophets^ He 
shall be called a Nazarcne^^ This statement has provoked infinite dis¬ 
cussion, even doubts whether this litdc Gahlcmtown existed. There are rwo 
ideas interwoven in this verse of Sl Matthew's: the first that Jesus lived 
at Nazareth; the second, that there were prophedcs which foretold this. 

With regard to the second, ic may as wdl be admitted that the words 
"he shall be called a Nazarcnc" cannot be found in any parr of the Old 
TestamenC text. There could^ of course, have been other ^^prophecies*^ but 
we do not know therm The etymology of the word Nazareih, however, 
is Fcbtcd to a root meaning branchy shoot or seed and possibly, with an 
Oriental' s love of word pby and imagery Sl Matthew was referring to 
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diosc prophcdcs where the Messiah b announced as "a rcxl out of the 
stem of jesse” (IsaUli xi. 2); "the branch to grow up umo David" 
(Jeremiah xxxUi, 15) and ”ihe man whose name is the Branch" (Zachariah 
vL 12). 

No pre-Christian text, Jewish or pagan, niendons the existence of 
Nazareth, neither docs Josephus tior the Talmud. A single Jewish author, 
Elcazar Kalir, in a poem written in the seventh century cites it as one of 
the localities in Galilee where, after the fall of Jerusalem in 70, the Jewish 
sacerdotal classes sought refuge. The absence of evidence about Nazarcdi 
is not, however, as dbturbing as it might at first seem. It could not have 
been anything but a small town in duE remote province of Galilee which 
the Jews of Jerusalem regarded as inaccessible and uncouth. The Rabbis 
w'ould not have shown any Interest in a place where their own disciple 
did not douiish and it is quite possible that it did not even exist w^hoi the 
Misebrta of the Talmud was put together. Even if it cannot be proved 
from outside sources chai Nazareth existed, at the dme of Chrbt, this docs 
not justify' the rejection of the precise testimony of St. Luke and St. 
Matthew^ confttmed as it b by St. Mark (i, 9) and St, John (i. 45, 46), 
The often quoted passage from Sl John indeed cotthrms the unimpor¬ 
tance and obscurity of the place "can there be any good thing come out 
of Nazareth?" said Nathaniel to Philip. 

The non-Chrisdan cridc, however, may ask whether, if the locadon of 
the childliood of Jesus at Nazareth b mythical, the term “Nazarene" may 
not have some other signidcance. The term is certainly applied to the 
person of Christ throughout the Gospel narradve and it has the character 
both of a nickname and of a description. Bue there are other analogous 
cases, for instance Judas who lebcUcd against Archclaus is known as the 
Gadonite without anybody quesdoning the exbtencc of his nadve 
province. 1e Las been advanced that Jesus belonged to that "Nazarenc" 
sect which is mendoned by EpipLanus, one of the Greek Fathers, in die 
fourth century, and which was probably related to those "Mandeans” 
whom we have already discussed in connection with John the Bapdsn* 
There is nothing, however, to prove that thb sect existed before the time 
of ChrisL It could have been a nickname given to Christ because of 
some excerior resemblance between these people and Jesus, bui it b 
unlikely that in that case his disdplcs and he himself would have made 
use of 1C. More recent theories, have been chat "Nazarene" is in fact related 
to "NaziriEe" and that Jesus, who is often caUed ‘"the holy one of God" 
might have been one of chose devotees who, like Samson of old, took 
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certain vows. Against this b the fact that it does not seem* from the 
Gospel narradve, ihat Jesus was under any such vows and moreover at 
the dme of Christ the vows of the Nazarites appear to liave been limited 
to cemporar)' observances. None of these ingenious hypotheses solv« 
anything. Retian wrote categorically that Jesus was bom in Nazareth, 
relegating Bethlehem lo the &blcs: GuigneberE doubts the cxbtcncc of 
both places; and this presumably is what is called in prog:tessivc drdes 
die extension of knowledge. 

It b just as “scientific" to adniit the existence of Nazareth and chat Jesus 
lived there and even to accept the very old tradidon which has always 
depicted a little green and white town cut* afeer die fashion of the 
Umbrian ddcs, into the sides of the snow cxowiTied heights wliich seal 
the plain of Esdralon on the north. Now it b a town of some three or 
four thousand inhabitants, disdnguishable from other iowtls only by its 
multiplicity of churches, convents and belfries. It is surrounded by a 
graceful drdet of liiUs^ spriaklcd with primitive farm buildings of watde 
and daub^ and with die dark columns of the cypress standing out among 
the vuieyards^ the olive groves and the cornfields. The gardens arc 
fiagranE with Mes and verbena and tlie bougainvillea trails its cope of 
episcopal purple over the white walls. 

This b the scEting in which we can visuihsc the child Jesus. The physical 
reality' was probably less like that charming fourth century statue, now 
in a museum at Rome, of a serene^ composed child in the long pleated 
tunic, than one of those vivacious nervous Jewish children who can be 
encountered anywhere along the roads of Palestine and in the Zionbe 
settlements of the plain of Esdralonp those sparsely clad baro-footed 
children whose &ccs dbplay at once a lively intelligence and an eameSE 
intensity of passion. 

The surroundings of the Holy Family, can have been very Litde 
different fiom those which we can see in any small house in the locality 
today. Ordinarily there b only one room, pervaded by the sweetish smell 
of ohve oil: often there b no outlet for the smoke save by the door and 
ac night a lamp made of day* hnng on an iron chanddier or placed on a 
projecting slab in Ehc stone waU* provides a poor light. A church marks 
the site W'hich, on the strength of some archaeological evidence* b supposed 
to be that of the house where Joseph brought up Jesus. lE is like thaE in 
wliich Mary is said to have received the Angdic Saluudon, largely subEcr- 
ranean* hollowed out of the soft local limestone, with a crude stairway 
where a child could climb up and down* now richly decorated with 
mosaics. 
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Jt&m would have received the same education as all the young Jews of 
his time. There seems to have been a regular course of studies which 
the Talmud describes. They revolved round the synagogue and were 
presided over by the lioirm who seems to have bcfli a sore of beadle or 
administrative offidal of the sacred places where the faithful foregathered. 
At the bfth-hasepher or primary school sitting on the ground around the 
scrolls of the Law the children repeated the verses in unison until they 
knew them by heart. In Hebrew the same word signifies repeat and Icam* 
This educadon explains the profound knowledge of Old Testament tacts 
which Jesus dlisplayed in later life;, for what we learn in childhood is 
graven on our memories. Every Jewish boy received his preliminary 
grounding in the Torah: whether Jesus progressed beyond thb and 
attended any of the Rabbinical schook which might be found in the 
neighbourhood we do not know and it may be doubted in view of 
the astonishment expressed later by his fellow townsmen when^ at the 
beginning of his ndnistryp they discovered that he was wiser and better 
instructed in reUgious matters than “the leaders of Israel'^ (Mark vi. 2). 

At this point we come up against the delicate quesdou of whether the 
child Jesus had any brothers and sisters. The Gospd refers more than once 
to his brothers and even names them, James^ J<^ph, Jude and Simon, 
adding sisrers also. But Christian doctrine, and not only among Cathohes, 
has rejected the obvious conclusion that, after the miraculous birth of 
Jesus. Joseph and Mary had children of the flesh. The Catholic Church 
insists on the perpetual virginity of Mary - ante partum, in partu^ port 
parium^ the latter based on an implied tradition which Temilhan rgccEs 
but which Origen seems to confirm. An objective acamination of the 
Gcepel texts docs not suggest more than one child in connection with 
Joseph and Mary* and, in the account of the loss of Jesus in the Temple we 
definitely get the impression that he was thdr only child. Throughout 
his hfe, his fellow citizens referred to Jesus as the "son of Mary" and Renan 
OKS this as a proof that Jesus was the only son of Mary, a widow. It is 
hardly likely that Jesus on the Cross would have confided bis mother to 
the care of John if she had had several other children, and Mary's reply 
to the angH "How shall this be, seeing that I know not a man" seems to 
imply that she desired to keep her virginity. Nevertheless the expression 
“brothers of the lord"' requires some explanation. 

This can easily be found by the most ciementary study of Semitic 
philology. In Aramaic, aka, in Hebrew, ok, signifies equally brother, half 
brother, cousin or even a close connection. The Old Testament supplies 
plenty of examples of this loose usage of the word tfansLted as "brother”. 
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M wb™ Abraham s^ys to Lot, who was his nephew, "Wc afe brothers” 
(Genesis iiL E) and Laban uses die word also to his nephew Jacob. In the 
First Book of Chronicles (xxiii. 21. 22.) the sons of Kish arc referred Co as 
the hrcthrcn of the daughters of Elzazar^ although they arc shown in the 
following verses to have been cousins german. The word as used in the 
Gospel would probably refer to the cousins of Jesus and most pamciilarly 
if any of hk near relationSp the children of Mary and Clcophas for instance, 
hved in the same bouse as Jesus, as is very common in the Orient where 
relations &equendy live together. This catplanadon is accepted by Loisy 
who states: *ThJs general feeling of the Catholic exegesists should not be 
dismissed as arbitrary: nothing in the Gospel contradicts it/‘ and we can 
condude with Fn Ugrange “We cannot affirm that it h historically 
demonstrated that *the brothers" of Jesus were cousins: we only say 
that nothing can be advanced against the tradition of the perpetual 
virginity of Mary which is implied in several passages in the Gospds.” 

Our information about the childhood of Jesus is scanty. “And the child 
grew and waircd strong in spirit, filled with wisdom and the grace of 
God was upon him (Luke h. 40). A single episode is reported to us, 
about the time when he was twelve years old, and, as Mauriac says “A 
Jewish boy of twelve is already out of childhoodLegally also, this was 
the case; at twelve of age, a son of Israel became a “son of the Law"\ 

subject to all its minute provisions and if he violated diem, liable to the 
decreed forfeits and penances. Jesus, as the “son of the Law'* was to be the 
master of the Law which he had come to fulfil and this was probably in the 
mind of the Evang^t recounting the episode of the Temple (Luke ii. 
4 ip 50)- 

Like all pious Jews, Joseph and Mary would go to Jerusalem for the 
Passover. Perhaps this would be the first time they had taken their son. 
The long journey would be lightened by the chants of the pilgrims, 
reciting those psalms which the Ancients had composed to the rhythm 
of die march: I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, firom whence cometh 
my help. My help cometh &om the Lord w^ho made heaven and earth^^ 
^s. ocxi). Our feet shall stand within diy gates, O Jerusalem. Jerusalem 
is hniid^ as a city that is compact together: whither the tribes go up” 
(Ps. c3QdjJ. The pilgrims vroutd eat lamb prepared with bitter herbs and 
a red sauce, according to ancient custom. They would cat unleavened 
bread and drink their wine and then, when the Last Hallelujahs had died 
away, they would surt on their way back. 

Ar the first stopping place, Joseph and Mary went to look for 
their child, whom they had not seen during the march but whom they 
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supposed to be with tticLr friends and teUdons among die pilgrinis. He was 
not to be found, and, very perturbed, they went back to Jerusalern to look 
for him. After throe days search he was discovered in the Temple, in the 
place where the doctors of the Law md other learned men were 
accustomed to teach their disdplt^. Groups of children commonly sat 
around with the students; sometimes they were even permitted to ask 
questions. Josephus tells us how, as a boy, he used to take part in these 
debates; modesty not being his characteristic, he adds that many priests 
and important personages would gather round him for infomiadoii on 
many disputed points. 

There Jesus was* among the learned men of Israel; *^*and all that heard 
him'' said St. Luke ^*were astonished at his understanding and answers”. 

His mother^ relieved as she was, had to chide liim gendy and ask him 
why he had treated them thus. "^Behold* thy &ther and I have sought thee 
sorrowing/' And the Child God replied, In those hard inhuman words 
which stated, for the first time, the requirement diat whoever would 
follow Christ must forsake all human dcs, even the dearest. ‘*How is it 
that ye sought me? Wist yc not that I must be about my Father's business?'* 

This solitary incident, revealing and prophetic as it is, was not enough 
to satisfy the natural curiosity about the childhood of Christ* and the 
Apocryphal records, especially chat called the Gospel of the Holy Child- 
hood and the so-called Gospd of St. Thomas, have produced a multh' 
plidry of anecdotes about these hidden years. Some of these stories arc 
quite charming, as that which tells bow jesus vras playing with some other 
boys making birds out of clay. Then he breathed life into his playthings 
and when he dapped his hands they fiew away. Once be was playing with 
some other children at the mouth of a cave, when two huge snakes 
appeared. The other children tan away screaming but Jesus with un-^ 
ruffled calm ordered the creatures to lay their heads at Mary's fecL A great 
many miracles were attributed to the Christ Child, some of them 
obviously derived from the canonical Gospels: a grain of wheat w'hich he 
planted in the ground in a time of famine grew up to provide sufficient 
harvest lo feed the people; a young workman was brought back to life. 
Others are tales of familiar fairytale magic like that of the mule which, 
when Jesus rode upon it, was released from an evil spell and became once 
more a handsome young man, or the fish piclded in brine which wriggled 
at the sound of the Divine voice. Some of dicse attributed miracles are 
unpicasiug &blcs like that of the schoolmaster whose hand withered -when 
he sought to punish the child* or the story of how Jesus to impress his 

• Cf. Matt. 3 L J5, 37, 
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playmates changed one of them into a ram while another, who had fay 
accident hurt hbiij fell down dead. Few of these fanLasde sEoiies have any 
interest or importance excepe for the fact chat they wtte so often depicted 
by the artists and craftsmen of the Middle Ages. 

S o the years passed by; many years,, for it was not until he was about 
thirty that ChrisE came out of obscurity and began to tcach^ We know 
nothing about these hidden years, save cliat "'be increased in wisdom and 
stature and in favour with God and man"' (Luke li. 52). In this small and 
remote province of the empire* a humble Jew would be as unknown to 
the great world as one ant out of a swarm, and the historical events of the 
period took pbee wlEhout the slightest ceflectioti of the affairs of the httlc 
world in which the Divine soul received his human grounding. 

In Palestine they were Indif&rent to those events which shook the 
world outside* They ndthcr knew nor cared that in distant Rome, after 
disorder and bloodshed, a man had come forward to seize and bold the 
supreme power. The glory of Augustus, the disputes about die succession^ 
the heavy reverse which his conquering armies suiicred, in the year 9 of 
our era, at the hands of Arminius's Germans, when Varus lose the famous 
Legions* all this meant nothing to the Jewish community. Jesus would have 
been nearly 20 when Augustus died in 14 in his sevetity-sixdi year* and 
was succeeded by Tiberius the son of Livia, whom he had adopted. That 
the master of the world should be proclaimed divine after his death would, 
be, to a faithful jew^ nothing but an addidona) proof that the Romans 
Were idolaters. And when the new emperor gave a fr^ hand to his 
shiistcf favourites and began to a^assmatc his cntouiage* that would be 
simply another instance of Roman barbarity- When GcrmatucLiSj the 
hero of the Rhine campaigns died mysteriously in 19 at Andoch ic is 
doubtful whether the news travelled from Syria to Palestine, least of all 
to Nazareth. 

Only those acdvidcs which directly afiected the Holy Land held the 
slightest interest for the Jcw^. In the year 6, the same year* probably* that 
witnessed the frnding of Jesus in the Temple, Herod's son Archekus, the 
tetrarch of Judaea^ was deposed and eriled by Augustus and a Roman 
procurator was installed in hb stead. First Coponius, who remained three 
years, was sent: then foUowTd Marcus Ambivius {9-12) Annins Rufus 
(12-1 j) and Valerius Gratus (i 5-26). Jesus was thirt)^-one years old and 
about to begin his public mi^on when, in 26, a certain Poutius Pibte 
landed in Judaea. In Galilee, which was ruled by Herod Andpas, 
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anodicr son of the great Hcro<h a pinclibcck Idiig who aped Roman 
manner and who built at enormous expense his sumptuous and smRi] 
<^pitalp Tiberias^ by the side of the lake, was regarded with hatred and 
contempt. When in he repudiated his legidmace wife and consorted 
with his sister-in-law Hcrodias* pions Jews were outraged and echoed 
among themselves a denimdadon of the adulterer in the terms of God on 
Sinai. 

One fact concerning the early life of Jesus may be read between the 
lines of the Gospid, that is the death of Joseph, He is mentioned in the 
mddent of the Temple but during the whole public life of Jesus he does 
not appear at alL A very old tradidon states that Jesus was nmeteen when 
Joseph died and the legendary History of Joseph the Carpenter even makes 
Jesus himself tell the eirajmstanccs of it. The poriraic of Alary in the 
Gospels is definitely diat of a woman without a husband and we are 
pcobahiy right in imagining her as a grave matron in widow*s weeds* 
presiding at the cable in the house at Nazareth in the place of honour 
which the Talmud allotted to the mother of a 8tmily when her husband 
was dead. Joseph, the good foster father^ disappears from the story with 
the simplicity of one who knew that his task on earth was accomplished 
and w'ho was content to leave the rest to God. He had protected the child 
and he had allowed the mother to assume her supernatural vocation: Like 
Simeon he could have said the Nunc Dimittis and the apocryphal story 
which makes the Angel of the Lord wait at the deathb^ of this good 
trtan commands Otir respect. 

Ic was probably Joseph who taught Jesus the craft by which he made 
his living. In the Jewish community every man had to w^ork with his 
hands* even chose devoted to the study of the Law. Thus the great rabbi 
Hillcl was a wood-cutter and Rabbi Schamniai^ a carpenter. Whoever 
docs not teach his son a trade is teaching him to thieve^^ said a Rabbinical 
precept. But Jesus being a poor man had to work for his hvingp to cam 
his bread by the sweat of his brow according to [he obligation God laid 
on AdajiL 

The crafbman who was generally known as a "*earpenccr"' was in fact 
skilled in all kinds of woodwork; he could equally make props for shoring, 
yokes for oxen or harness poles and goads was well as beds, dicstSp stools, 
hbis and kneading troughs. The Greek 'tehton" and the Aramaic *naygar* 
which we translate as ^carpenter” signified bodi a joiner and an artisan in 
wood. “The husbandman, the blacksmith, the mason and the carpenter"" 
says Fapini “arc the workmen whose art is most intimacely bound up with 
human life: theirs is the b«t and m<Kt truly religious of oecupationi" 
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Jesus led etc ordinary life of poor men of tis dmc. He tved in 1 very 
tumble house, suet as has been described alr^dy, and aie the cominon 
fochi of the Gatlean peasants, barley bread* -very litde meat, vegetables* 
and sour milk, and on feast days the "grilled fish which makes man s 
body fimitful" as a Rabtinlcal writer puts it. It is dear from the parables 
and die teaching of Jesus that he had no acquaintance with riches 
or the great ones of the earth, his references to luxury have that simplicity 
commonly to be remarked among those who have little experience 
of it The parable of the lost penny was perhaps a memory of hb mother 
lamp in hand, searching throughout the house for the missing coin 
and much relieved when she had found it. It was a bfe of extraordinary 
simplidty which we shordd bear in mind when we contemplate the 
Messiah in glory drawing the crowds to follow him. and its humility 
inspired a modem mysde, Charles de Foucauld, when in Nazareth, eo 
beg for himself the inosE: menial of otoipadous, that of a floor-sweeper 
in a convent of Poor Clares. 

Among such poor people, fishermen, workmen, bbourers in fields and 
vineyards, Jesus received that grounding in human nature w^hich each of 
us acquires &om those among whom his lot is cast. Galileaiis were simple 
people, less preoccupied with formalities than ihc Jews of Judaea, kind 
hearted if somewhat rough mannercci Jesus used their language, thdr 
customs and many sayings and idioms &om their common spoech. He 
Was to he all his life one of those mm of the people whose natural nobility 
allows them to meet all men as equals^ 

The face of Galilee itself was al» to influence him. As a workman in a 
small town he would almost cercainly have culdvated a small plot of laud 
as welL The tradidon is that* ais a boy, he look the sheep out grazing and 
ic can be noticed during the Gospel record how often he retired to medi-' 
tate into some solitary pkce^ perhap a haunt of hk youth, where among 
the iavisihle presences which invest the beauty of creadon the soul can 
more easily re-unite with its Creator. 

It is a beaudful sight from the hills above Nazaretln The plain of 
tdralon, the California of Palestme, stretches below, a chequer-board of 
browns, yellows, ochres, and greys shot with subtle tinges of green* with 
the blue and silver Mediterranean sparkling in the distance. Towards the 
north, piirpie flanked Hermon life its snow-crowned head about the 
lesser hills, while nearer at hand Tabor stretches those round and swelling 
Contours, admired by St Jerome, upon a bed of foliage, and to the south 
the mountains of Samaiia mdrcle the charming shape of Enganniti. Ac 
the foot of the heights of the Decapolis range is the deep gorge which 
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conceals the invisible Lake Tiberias, from which somctinacs a light mist 
tlrifis up. 

The whole Galilean landlscape gives an impresdon of luxuriance and 
beauty which contrasts with die harshness of Judaea, The hilh arc round 
and die rich vegetation hides the rocky skeleton. The rainfall is heavy* 
more so than at JemsaJem and very much more than in the valley of the 
Jordan. Life is better there and it is String that GaMee should have been 
the scene of the happy part of JesusV lifc, hh childhoods his peaceful and 
obscure working days ancL later on* the fiot successes of his ministry. 
Judaea was to be the land of sorrow. Ic is not without dgctifreance chat 
during his formative years the book of nature should have revealed its 
friencUist pages. Throughout the Gospel wc can trace reference which 
show that the memory remained. 

So we leave himp on a certain day of the winter of the year 27 on the 
way to that ford of Betlubara where the jmpr«rive figure of the Bapdst 
was to reveal liis de5dny+ ‘^Behold* there went out a sower to sow*’ (Mark 
iv. 1] but no man knew where die seed would fall. 


CHAPTER III 


A province of the Roman Empire 

S omething less than a century before these events, the Roman Legions, 
in the process of conquering the East, had added the modest booty 
of the land of Canaan to the vast spoils of the sons of the she-woI£ 
In the year 63 B.c. Pompey had breached the walls of Jerusalem with 
much bloodshed, after a three mouths siege. Sword in Hand, he had 
entered the Holy of Holies and had emerged cresrfallcn and discomfited 
to find that the Temple of these people homed no image of any god. 
This episode, which marked the final stage in the long liiscory of Israel 
as a nation, was jn no way premeditated; here, as so often^ Rome mciciy 
accepted the event. But she was not dow in turning it to profit. The 
severe war maintained by Mithradates^ King of Poiitus, followed by the 
marauding raids of his son-in-bw, the Armenian Tigranns had only 
served to carry the eagles farther and farther stilL In the year 64 b,c* the 
Roman province of Syria was built on the remains of the Sclcuad 
Kingdoms and while those unworthy tL^endants of the MaccabcKS, 
Hyreanus E and Aristobulus tU T4scd up the remains of Jewish strcngih in 
fratricidal strife, it was the simplest thing iti the world for the new neigh¬ 
bour to step in and obtain control of the vital passage to Egype, wliich 
was thus laid open to greedy Ladn designs. 

In Asia as ehewhere Roman pohey was marked by that skilful com- 
binadon of suavity and force which is the most successful tactic for the 
conqueror. There are more convenient means of gaining control than 
by plain aimcxadon: a vassal b often more useful than a subject. The 
Hellenistic cides remained autonomous as were also those of the Decapolis 
and their territories cut into the various Arab and jewbh prindpalides. 
These ddcs constituted a federation which, although loose poHdeaUy, was 
solidly cemented by common commcrdal uitcrcscs. In many of die vassal 
countries the hereditary dynasties were upheld and charged with the 
maintenance of order and the coUccrion of taxes. Since the Asmonean 
dynasty ui Judaea seemed incapable of playing the Roman poUtical game^ 
the Jews were provided with new masters from a Bedouin family who 
had shown diemselves possessed of a degree of diplomatic aptitude as 
contrasted with the perpetual disorder which had aifronted Pompey and 
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Cftcsar, In the yew 40 E.C Herod, son of Andpatctp the imyor of the 
pibce> prepwed lo ^umc the ctown of D^vid became Mark Antony 
and Octavius willed it so, and for thirty-six years the Chosen People 
suffered the yoke of this Idumcan, whose ancestors had been umdroim- 
dsed barbarians less dun a century before and whose undeniable magnifi¬ 
cence was etjuallcd by his tytanny and crudry. 

At the dme of Christ there was much in Palestine to bear witness to 
Herod's achievement. Sixty-nine yews of civic order, even if founded on 
cruelty and terror* had produced a solid prosperity, and die monuments 
of the great builder stood in all their splendour- His great marble palace, 
the Herodium, which was to be its builder s tomb, lay west of the dry. 
On a comimnding site across the Tyropcon srood the fortress which 
Herod had called Antonia out of compliment to one of his protectors, and 
close by, above all other buildings rose the particular pride of his reign, 
the reconstructed Temple, larger than So]omon*s and &r surpassing it in 
the number and size of its eolunms and the richness of its onumenr. The 
governmental methods of Herod have proved more permanent than his 
building. It is said that one day the King, incogtiito, wked an old man 
what the people thought of him* "Even die birds are in his pay” was the 
answer. Rome could he satisfied; there was quiet in Israel. 

It goes without saying that the only freedom Herod enjoyed was that 
which his masters allowed him. His foreign policy was endrdy directed 
by Rome. His army of mercenaries, Gauls, Thracians and Germans, was 
always at the disposition of Augustus- Moreover it was expressly con¬ 
veyed to him that such power as he had was purely personal and could 
not be transmitted by him to his successors without the Imperial sancdoti- 

In the year A.D. 4 Herod was called to the tribunal of the Almighty to 
answer for his crimes. Of the numerous children he bad had by his several 
wives^ four only had survived his massacres: Herod Philip I, Herod 
Andpas, Archclaus and Herod Philip 11 . His son AiistobiJus, whom he 
had murdered in the year 7 had left a son, the future Herod Agrippa 1, 
Herod had hoped to maintain the unity ofliis kingdom but hardly had his 
remaios, on a golden Httcr encrusted with precious stonqS;, escort^ by his 
soldiers and the royal household burning mcense^ been laid in the Hero¬ 
dium, when croubic broke out among his sttoccssors. Archebus, a young 
man of eighteen* seemed likely to gain sole power when, following a 
Jewish rising which he suppressed after the ptemal &shion* he set off for 
Rome to beg the invesdtuic from Augustus, His brochcr Antipaj,. 
insisting upon his share* also set out for Italy; meanwhile their half- 
brother* Herod Philip U* consolidated himself so impregnably in the 
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northern part of the country that it was Impossible to dislodge ImcL So the 
Emperor chose the soliidon most favourable to Roman interests^ the 
division of the Herodian territories into sraaJl pocket priidpaUdcs, 

All the four sons who survived Herod the Great were Uvmg in the dme 
of Christ but none of them had anything like hU power* The older Herod 
Philip ]p grandson of the High Priest Simon through his motber, had 
aspired to the soverdgn pontificate hut the snow white mitre and the 
pectoral cross did noc reward his assiduity. They fell successively to his 
great imdcSp to his grand^ther and one of his uncleSp leaving him sdll m 
ordinary priest and the butt of the sarcasms of his ambidoLis wifcp 
Herodias. 

The royal dignity had evaporated. AugusOis naturally dangled it 
before ArcheLus. since he was the ablest; as for the other two, they bad 
CO be content with the modest life of tcnafch although ihcir Aatterers 
honoured them with the dtlc of King. Herod Philip 11 and Herod Andpas 
had adjohiing territories round the sea of GaliJeCp the one as tetrarch of 
ituraea and Trachomds; ihc other of Galilee and Peraea, They got on very 
w^cll together, which was something remarkable among the Hcrodiaiis. 
Philip was a simple man. hving quiedy on his estates tke any landed 
proprietor and only leaving them to make the prescribed visits to the 
Temple. Herod Andposp whom the Gospel, after the death of John the 
Baptise refers to simply as Herod, had much less frugal tastes. He was 
richer than his brother and maincained a court and an arrayi we know also 
that he was a lover of feasting and of women. Both these princelings 
made an attempt at contmuing the work of their father but were restricted 
by their means, which were much less considerable. Each wanted to have 
a city in the neighbourhood of that bcaudfiil lake which p said the Rabbis 
"God has reserved for his pleasure”. Antipas had built his on the borders 
of the lake itself, whose ripples lapped its courtyards ; he had Called it 
Tiberias in honour of the then master of the world and he was inordi¬ 
nately proud of it. Bur since it was built in part over a graveyard, 
orthodox Jews regarded it as unclean and turned away &om it in disgust. 
Jesus himself never set foot In it* His brother meanwhile, seeking to 
duplicate his capital, the former Panias whicb he renamed Cacarca 
Philippi^ had chosen a site on the east of the confluence of the river Jordan 
into the lake. On a pleasant hiliddCp re&eshcd by cool breezes fi:om the 
north, he had built bis new “Bethsaida'', renamed Juliana in honour of 
the Julian family which had been privd^cd to give Caesar to the world. 
It was built of the local basalt, a sand-coloured stone. The two broiici^'' 
ddes were within three hours sailing distance. During bis childhood, 
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jc^tis W35 a Sdlyect of Herod Antipasi and lie started Lis mission travelling 
dirovgli the cerritorics of both ictrarchs. 

Archebus was less lucky. Although he had numerous connections at 
Romep where he had largely been brought up, he lost the favour of 
Augustus. Immediately after the death of his father, when he went to ast 
the Emperor to hestow the throne upon him, he was countered by a 
delegation of the leading jews who respectfully besought the emperor to 
suppress the royal dtle in Judaea and to attach the country to the Roman 
province of Syria- Archelaus managed to get out of this and obtained the 
greater part of Palestine^ Samaria. Idumaea and Judaea with Jerusalem as 
his capital and Augustus further made the princely gesture of refusing 
the 1.500 talents bequeathed to him by Herod and leaving them to 
Archelaus. But the son. who had inherited only part of Herod's ability, 
had inherited to the full his cmelty and violence. Instead of following the 
prudent counsel of moderation urged on him by his protector, he began 
to play the tyrant, deposing priests wdio did not suit him, punishing the 
lease disorder with fire and sword and increasing taxes without jusdf^ 
cadon. Like Herod, he aimed at being a great builder: he restored 
magnificently the city of Jericho and built a new one which he called 
Archclais. But be fell short of the grand manner and when in the tenth 
year of his rdgn, (the year a.d, d) a new ddegadon went to Rome to 
complain of his tyranny , Augustus lost padence and deposed him , exiling 
him to the town of Vienne in remote Gaul and depriving him of his 
revenues. A Roman Procurator took his place, 

So Palestine in the dme of Our Lord was divided into three parts, a 
very minute division of such a smal country, for even including the 
deserts of Transjordaida and Idumaea it has a territory of barely 2S,ooo 
miles, less than Belgium. Sidly or even Brittany. It certainly could not 
have bad a popukdon of more than a million. But the pohdcal com- 
plexjty^ which is so evident from the Gospel texts, deceived nobody: there 
was no difference betweeo the imperia] province or the vassal kingdoms, 
nothing could be done bi either without the consent of Rome. The 
Governor of Judaea, from his palace at Caesarea by the sea, controlled 
the land unobtrusively &om "'Dan to Beersheba^', in the words of the 
cradirionaJ dcfinjdqn. 

The decree of 27 B,C. by w^hich Augustus bad divided the administration 
of dw Empire between the Senate and himself provided for four varieties 
of provindai administration. The regions which might be comidjcrcd 
pacified were called "senatorial provinces" and were administefed by a 
Proconsul *"ipectabilis proconsul SPQR" chosen by lot from former 
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consuls and praetors. Those where rebellion might sdU be apprehended 
Were under the jurisdiction of the Emperor, who sent his personal 
representadve '‘^eWissimus legatus Augusti'\ Egypt* on account of the 
strong mooarchial and bureaucratic tradidons of the Ptolenfucs* had a 
regime of its own: h was adn’tinistcfcd by a Prelect as a sort of steward for 
the Prince. Various smaller parts of the empire, such as recent military 
acquisidons or small kingdoms which had hciii annexed, countries which 
presented special problems such as being difficult to handle or having 
unknown or undeveloped resources were regarded as personal estates 
whose value the emperor undertook to improve- Such ’were the two 
Maurctaniis (in North Africa): Rhaeda (Switzerland): Nonica (Austria), 
Thrace and Judaea. Here die representative of the emperor was known as 
the Procurator and he was almost always chosen from that class of Roman 
gentleman which had provided the Imperial house with so many dis¬ 
tinguished servants. The powers of the Procurator were qiutc consider¬ 
able, far exceeding those of a fiscal official. He was more like a viceroy, 
controlling the army* the judiciary, the pohcc and die exchequer and 
■within his dominions he h^ the sole power of life and death. In theory, 
the Governor of Samaria exerdsed control over the Procurator of Judaea, 
Idumea and Samaria but in practice he intervened only in the event of 
actual danger. 

When Jesus first began his public career, the Syrian Governor was 
Fomponious Flaccus, an old boon companion of Tibenus in debauch, 
and the Procurator of Judaea, the hfeh to hold office, was Ponti'us Pilate. 
These high adminisErativc officers who governed the provinces in the 
Emperor^s name were very far removed &om the repubiicau Proconsuls 
and Praetors, whose chief objective had been to enneh themselves during 
their period of office. The Imperial legates were either senators or aristo- 
crats* ultrasophisdcated to die point of scepricisui and conrcmptuously 
police to all* though not incapable of peremptory action^ The Jewish 
philospher* Philo of Alexandria* has left us a black porEraic of Pilate^ 
accusing liim of cruelty* violence, immorality , injustice and of encourag¬ 
ing corruption. Although Philo is not necessarily to be believed, it is a 
&ct chat the Procurator was recalled in 37 on account of his bruEahey. 
The psychology of such a man would be governed by two considera¬ 
tions; his perpetual fear of being denounced to Caesar by some dele^tion 
or other and bis complete contempt for the people whom he adrninisterrd. 

The presence of the conquerors in Palescine should not be lost sight of 
when We are conjidcring the story of Jesus. In the background of Ae 
Gospel is the Roman soldier with hh helmet and his red doat, and during 
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the night in Jernsalcin could be heard ihc rhythmic cries of the gmrd 
keeping watch on die towers of An Coma, The procedure of the trial of 
Christ and its tragic issue can only he imderstood by bearing in mind the 
immense power wielded by Pilate. Judaea was less like an occupied 
country than a colony wherc^ without Tni:rfng in any way with the nad¥C 
population, a luropcan power exercises control over every departnicnt 
of the national life where its own intcresu are at stoke. 

In their method of colonial arlm i nktrarion the Romans displayed that 
realism which was one of the bases of their power. Their olficials knew 
how to turn local peculiaiides to account in order to keep the conquered 
people in hand They did not govern Sicily or Sardinia^ which had heen 
long ago cowed by the exactions of the Carthaginians^ in the same way 
that they govetned Palestine^ whcrci as they very well knew, the stubborn 
narional pride, nourished by ihousonds of years of tradirion, was ineradic¬ 
able. They sought to give the Jews the impression that in all those matters 
neoiest their hearts and particularly in the domain of faith, they remained 
absolutely free. But this did not prevent the Romans &om deposing 
High Priests who proved intractable: eight were so d^c with between the 
years 6 and 41. Thdr taxes, which were heavy, were collected by local 
officials, the ^publicans** on whom the popular odium devolved. The 
British held India with some hundred thousand men, of whom the greater 
portion were native troops, Rome kept no legions in Palestine but only 
Auxiliaries, Syrians, Samaritans, Greeks and Arabs, comprising three 
cohorts of infantry and one tfid of cavalry, about three thousand men in alL 

The comparison is stardingi especially when the relations between the 
protecting power and the local kitiglecs are considercA In theory the 
soverdgney of the tetrarchs was Fecog;nised but we have seen that 
Augustus deposed Archclaus and it was only the Imperial favour which 
provided a dironc for Herod Agrippa I. The diminished armies of the 
kinglets were controlled by Rome who possibly provided some of the 
strength. TTie Procurator maintainod the utmost courtesy towards them 
without ever for a moment forgeidng that he might have to proceed 
against them or even be denounced by tliem to the Emperor. (Herod 
Antipas was definitely an informer for Tiberius.) It was exactly the same 
policy as diat pursued by the Viceroys of Delhi towards the Maharajahs* 
vassals whose loyalty was not altogether certain hut who were nevenhe- 
received at the court of the Eing-Emperor. 

The Roman attitude to the Jews was one of complete contempt, a com¬ 
pound of disdain with that total meuriority, that almost wilful bek of 
comprehenrionp which echoes m the English use of the word *"nadve” and 
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which is so spritiiigly shown in B. M. Foniter s novel il India. 

A Pondus Pilate would regard the people he governed as strange animals 
or as undeveloped children whom it was ticcessary to chasdse occasionally 
lo avert trouble, but who could not possibly be considered seriously. This 
is shown very plainly in his attitude lo ihe crowd during the trial of 
Christ. He w'as unwilling to Live in Jemsilem among these nowy and 
malodorous fanatics, the new town of Caesarea^ pleasantly situated on the 
coasti was much more agreeable. It is absolutely certain that the authenric 
grandeur of the chosen people, their thousands of years of striving 
tow^ds the spiricual, the force of their monotheism and thdr un weary big 
stubbornness in the face of desdny^ made no impression whatever upon 
the majority of the Roman olEcials. There was absolutely no trace in 
their altitude of the more enlightened view of colonisadon as a means of 
raising the backward peoples to a higher level of dvilisadon. 

Against this more or less open contempt was ranged a pride which was 
never hidden. For this pride was in large measure the moral bastion of 
the Jewish community: die thing which had enabled them to resist 
pagan mdtiadons and temptations for five hundred years. It was based 
on the cemtude that the privileges of Israel were beyond human 
sovereignty and that political contingencies could not affect it in the least. 
When Jesus said to the Jews **Tbc truth shall make you free they replied 
"Wc be Abraham's seed and were never in bondage to any man: how 
sayest thou. Ye shall be made free?^* (John viii. 3 s, jj). The Procurator! 
the Roman soldiers, the taxes levied by the conqueror did not matter. 
True freedom was within. In their abasement they felt themselves more 
than ever to be the people protected by God, the sons of Jacob, of Moses 
and the Prophets. Rabbi Elcazar, interpreting a passage of Deuteronomy, 
nukes God say *'Smce you have recognised me as the sole God I have 
recognised you as the only people"* and if the Romans despised the Jews* 
they, the Romans, had no existence at all in die eyes of those who served 
Jehovah. St Paul, himself sprung firom this people, has defined their state 
of mind to perfecrioii (Romans ii. 17-20). “Behold, thou art called a Jew 
and rcsteth in the law, and makest thy boast of God, And knowest his will, 
and approves! the things chat arc more excellent^ being uiscructcd out of 
the law. And art confident that thou thyself art a guide of the blind, a 
light of them that arc in darkness. An instructor of the foolish, a teacher 
of babes, which hast the form of knowledge and the truth of the law+ 

Between these two powers* established on such diflercnt planes, 
relations could not possibly be easy. Every nigbt at sunset when die 
sound of the crumpet called the faithful to prayer, every Jew heard in it a 
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bla^t &f defiance hurled at the strangers whOp because they happened at 
the rnoment to oc<:upy the promised land, iimgined that they dominated 
the People of Goi It is doubtful whether even today the Jew has revised 
his opinion of the g&y. 

Sometimes there were actual struggles widi the Romans or with tlieir 
Ucfceys, the Hcrodian princes. The bloody opening of the reign of 
Archelaus has already been rnendoned; when the rebels, barricaded in the 
atrium of the Temple, at first successfully repelled assault. Archebus had 
to call on all the force at Ins disposal to overcome the Jewish rcshtance 
and three diousand men lost their lives. Later, when Archclaus was in 
Rome, trouble broke out again and the whole country was ravaged by 
fire and sword. In Judaea two thousand of Herod*s soldiers deserted and 
turned against the royal troops^ In Perea, a former slave called Sioionp 
bumE the dty of Jericho and proclaimed himself King. The same thing 
occurred in Judaea, where the usurper was a shepherd of Herculean 
physique named Athronges; while in Gaidee, Judas, son of the Hexekiah 
who had given so much trouble to Herod the Grear, captured the arsenal 
of Sephoriah and also declared hirnsdf King. Varus, the Syrian legate, was 
forced to bring up two legions and to overawe the people by publldy 
crudfj'big two thousand Jews, hi the year a.d. 6 there w'as anodier 
explosion of hatred. Anotherjudas, snmamed the Gaulonicc, half brigand 
and half prophet, seized a great pari of the land and was only forced to 
relinquish it after repeated hammering by the Roman forces. Five years 
after the death of Christ, the whole of Samaria was plunged into mourn¬ 
ing by a frightful atrocity, the massacre by order of Pondus Pilate of a 
band of devotees who gathered on Mt. Getirinu The struggles were 
futile: when Rome once cast her shoe over a country, she did not with¬ 
draw^ 

There were odier Snddents, less grave but equally significant. Pondus 
Pilate had barely taken up his appointment when he learned, to hb cost* 
the pow'cr of Jewish pride. He had caused ensigns bearing die effigy of the 
Emperor to be set up sectedy in Jerusalem by night. The Jew^s had been 
horror-struck by these idolatrous symbols and had rushed to Caesarea to 
implore the Procurator to remove diem. While he hesitated, a howling 
mob gathered outside his palace, threatening death to cveryoae and baring 
their breasts to slaughter rather than surrender. It was Pilate who g^ve 
way. On another occasion, when the Procurator atcempted to divert part 
of the revenues of the Temple to construct an aqueduct* disturbances 
broke out again. They were so violent that Pilate ordered his troops to 
mingle with the crowd in disguise, and then* at the understood signal. 
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to turn on them with cudgels. Maiiy lost thdr lives. Wlien the Procurator 
caused shields bearing the name of Tiberius to be hung in Herod s palace^ 
the rices broke out again and might have become serious had not the 
emperor himself wisely ordered the removal of the offending objects. 

Even when it was not in actual evidence, the resistance to the coloiusing 
power was none the less persistent and it was almost universal. The 
Hcrodian poliddans mentioned by the Gospel (Mark iii. 6 and Matt, 
xxii. i6) seem to have sought an understanding with the Romans to serve 
their own intercsEs at the dine_ and to guaranioe their seoirity in the 
future. The majority of the jews were little more disposed to sympathise 
with the Zelots, those fanadca) Nationalists and harsh interpreters of the 
LaW| who from the time of Christ maintained a constant terror campaign 
against the Romans and against those of their compatTiots whom they 
regarded as too complaisant. These dagger-thrusting nrulitaniSj whose 
numbers swelled considerably during the rdgn of Herod Agrippa* 
provoked the disaster of 70 and the final faH of Jerusalem. The average 
Jew did not support diem but he undoubtedly echoed the melancholy 
words of Josephus *'The people witnessed many things which they 
regarded with horror but nevenhelcis dicy put up with them”. 

This interaction of religion and politics made die Jewish state of the time 
something unique in history. On the oue hand, the only political issues 
which the pious Jew concerned himself with were chose which touched 
his spiritual interests and the safeguarding of his faith; on the ocher hand 
the religious quesrionj because it was the backbone of die rational cxi^ 
tenecT w^as itself a dehnito political factor. A religious trial in these cir-^ 
cumstanecs ininicdiately became a matter of politics and Jewish astuteness 
could be relied upon to manoeuvre the Roman offioals to its own 
advantage. 

The little residual state of Israel was in truth a theocrac>^' everything was 
done in the name and in the sight of Godp a God who was incoleranti 
querulous and harshly nationaibt. Where their own immediate jniercsts 
were not at stake, the Romans allowed their protectorates a large measure 
of liberty. As long as dvic order was maintained and taxes collected, it 
was understood that the Romans w^ould not get themsdves mixed up 
With the innumerable quarrels and the endless compheadons in which 
this extraordinary race seemed to delight. This was the ordinary 
Roman practice but when the Jews forgot the posidon they had a very 
rude awakening indeed. 

At the head of this theocratic state was the High Priest, the religious 
head of the people and the master of ceremonies who played an exclusive 
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roJc in the Tempk offices on such major occasions as the day of Aiont- 
menr. By die very fact of this liturgjcal pre-eniinciicc he came to be 
regarded also as the poUdcal leader of die Jewish community, a sort of 
president of the republic combined with pope or ardibishop- The 
Asjnoneans, the descendants of the Maccabees, had prepred the way for 
thk union of the temporal and spiEitual powers, by muting the offices of 
King and High Priest first Herod and then Rome, however, had 
diminished the High Priest's sphere of action and by reducing him to 
vassalage had exerdsed direct pressure upon Jewish poUcy. In theory a 
High Priest held office for life; in practice thqf were ficquently deposed. 
There was much truth in the Rabbinical saying '"The more the High 
Priests compete with thdr nunisEcrs the less wilJ be the number of ihcir 
days”. Invariably ambidous and frequendy vcnal^ die Jewish High 
Priests were far &om incarnating that serene authority becommg to the 
direct representatives of the Most HigL Two families disputed the 
possession of the mitre and the breastplate; that of Bo^s and that of 
Annas. Josephus calls the latter "happy” because five of his sons to say 
nothing of his son-in^bw succeeded to the office, which goes to prove 
that it had become a family affair. When in the year 29, as the result of a 
brush with Tiberius, Annas was deposed in favour of Caiaphas^ the former 
was not very concerned for Caiaphas was a mediocrity who was well 
content to accept his fadier-in-law as mentor. The Talmud reveals very 
forcibly what the ordinary people thought of these distinguished gcndc- 
mcn "Woe is me for the house of Boitus, because of its massacres. Woe 
is me for the house of Annas, and the hissing of the vipers. They are the 
High Priests, their sons are the treasurers, didr sons-in-Iaw the officers of 
the Temple and thdr servants bdaboui the people with staves,” 

In the exercise of their sacerdotal fimerions the High Priests were 
surrounded by an entire world of priests, leviccs^ sacrificers treasurers, 
licurgists. sacristans, musicians and janitors. TwcriEy-five thousand men 
were employed in the Temple, maintained by the enormous sunu 
donated not only by the Jews of Palestine hut by all those dispersed to the 
four comers of the world. OiJy those priescs descended from Aaron, the 
brother of Moses, could actually perform the sacrifidai rites on public 
occasions: the Lcvitcs were confined to the less important tasks. Neither 
had exerdsed any particular public infiuence since the coming of the 
Scribes. 

The Scribes were a product of the Babylonian cxilc^ The Jewish people 
in those days, far fiom the Temple and deprived of any means of ful¬ 
filling the ablig^itory observances of their religion, attached themselves 
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with fcvour to the one thing that remaineti to them, something tlu£ tud 
by chance been transported with them acre^ the desert^ perhaps in the 
actual scTolk but most likely in their memories: die Law. So had the 
specialists of the Torah come into being; cedifying, oommcntatbgi 
teaching and refining with that combinadon of stubbornness and suhilcry 
in which the Jewish character excels. They would gather around them 
groups of the faithful, who drew perpetual CDiisolation from these 
expoddons: k was tlicse audJetices and dhciplcs diaE applied to their 
tuasters the dde ‘"Rab” or "^Rabbi”. When the Chosen People were again 
re-cstabiished in the land of their fathers, cooped up in a small close 
coinmmiit}^ since the Law was the chief agent of their pceservadonn it 
was natural chat the Scribes who knew all its ramiheadous should become 
increasingly mdumdal. By the time of ChrisE they had grown bto a 
definite caste whose members were entered at a very early age and who 
vied with each other in elaborating ritual minudaep a caste whose in¬ 
fluence was infuiirely greater than that of the offidal Priests of Jehovah 
who indeed wp:e at the mercy of the ingenuity of the Scribes, 

These two chief influcticxs* die Priests and the Scribe, wcie reflected 
in die Grand Sanhedrin, the organisation designed to assist the High 
Priest in his work. Ji was a kind of senate or Council of the Fathers- 
Tradirion dated its origin as (zr back as Moses but in fact it hid only taken 
shape during the past dve hundred years, with the encouragement first 
of the Seleudd l^gs and then of the Romans, who gave it ofiidal 
recognidon in the hope of making use of it, discreetly. It was at the 
outset an aristocraric assembly, recruiced from representatives of the lay 
and clerical nobility. The High Priest presided over it and all High Priests 
who had discharged thek office were members. Little by little, however, 
more popular dements, scribes and "doctors of the law", were introduced 
into it and their unquestionable abflity and mfiuence extended Its authority 
still further. Ic also comprised a quota of simple pious Jews, '"the fathers 
of the people". This assembly of seventy notables combined the funedoos 
of a Council of state, a supreme tribunal and a theological conclave; it was 
the supreme direcrive in the many complex questions where both religion 
and politics played a part, jesm was arraigned before the Sanhedriin on 
the charges of subverting the Law and disturbing public order; both 
causes were within the competence of the Sanholrm which in practice 
tended to identify them. 

The same overlapping of religion and politics was manifest in the two 
schools of thought which divided pubhe opinion: the Pharisees and the 
Sadducccs. The rides denoted both a polirical party and a religious sect. 
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a certaid conccpdon of the spiririial life add of die proper political attitude 
lowardi the temporal powers. This division of Israel tHetwccQ two idtcl- 
Icctual and spiritttal influences was a natural product of the Mstorted 
cobdidons attending the es^blislmicDt of the community on its return 
from exile. As always in an occupied countiy, one section of opinion 
favoured a complete rebuttal of alien influeacc; the other, less uncom¬ 
promising, sought to extract from the situadoji whatever ic couli The 
first party clung to an ever-increasing religious austerity: the second 
stood by the more ancient tradidon, basing its spiritual hfe upon the 
essential observances and refusing the asperities of the Law, which had 
already become formidable. 

The Pharisees were descended from the Hasidim who had been the 
soul of the resistance to the decadence which set in when the Maccabean 
dynasty began to be contaminated by pagan mfluettces. The name by 
which they were known was originilEy a nickname^ as was "Huguenot” 
for French Protestants: peruchim, ^^Pharisccs**, meant "something stt 
apart”, "something which was separated”. Their own name for them^ves 
was liahenm^ "companions". It is not easy to Judge them dispassionately 
with the temblc attacks which Jesus hurled at (hem embedded in our 
consciousness. Perhaps they were not all “hypocrites" and "whited 
sepulchres": perhaps Christ did not engulf them all without exception in 
his condenmation. At any rate his apostle Paul came from their ranks. 
They had performed a dcfinice service to Israel; it was their iiuransigence 
more than anything else which had safeguarded the in Entity of the 
Jewish spiritual inheritance. Yet it is certain thaE as “coimpanipns" they 
hod become fossilised in the exaltation of their pride and the medculous 
cult of the letter of ritual observance in which they had sequestrated 
themselves for five hundred years* 

They were not very numerouSp only about six thousand in the whole 
of Palestine. They often belonged to the humbler sort of people, butchers, 
sellers of food, wood cuners, herdsmenp blacksmiths^ Although the Gospel 
associates Scribes and Pharisees together in one condcnrmacioii* most of 
the Pharisees were not professional Scribe and many Scribes and Doctors 
of Law were not Pharisees. They might be compared with French 
jansenbts or Anglo-Saxon Puritans: their rdigion was narrow and 
they were disdnguished by thdr grave demeanour; their austerities, 
the "phylacteries" which they wore on thdr temples aU day (the average 
Jew only put on these little boxes containing verses of the law whsi he 
prayed) and their long tunics devoid of dl oraament- They fled from 
even the semblance of evil. They, naturally^ forbade marriage or even 
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contact widi pagans. They would enter tiic house of a Roman only for a 
very tmportani: reason and were lavish with puiiEoadon rites afterwards. 
The minutiae of their observances frequendy crossed, the borders of 
absurdity. 

It is possible to name some of these militanc devotees who flourished 
about the time of Christ, The great HillcI, the pride of the Pharisees 
during the preceding century was dead, but his grandson^ Rabbi Gamaliel 
was certainly teaching, a kindly moderate man whose frail constituriou 
did not affect the ardour of hk faith- He was rivalled by the dynamic 
Rabbi Johanan ben Zaccrai who could whip bis hearers into a frenzy 
of enchudasm and religious passion. He would be about seventy then and 
bad yet another half century to live. There was also Rabbi ^ca2ar ben 
Azarias, a priest descended from Esdras, who, we ate told, could impro¬ 
vise three huudred dissertacLons on one theme of scripture; and Rabbi 
Joshua ben Hanajiiah who had been taken a$ an infant in his cradle to the 
Synagogue to listen to the Word of God. On a mountain above Lake 
Tiberias, Rabbi Yossc the Galilean interpreted the Law and there were 
many others, perfected by incessant study of the Sacred tests to enu¬ 
merate a mtddplicity of commenwies, glosses and problems. Like other 
casuists they had reached the point where the great doctrinal essentials 
became lost in the extreme subtlety of their interpretadons and like other 
devotees they ofren took more delight in the appearance of virrue rkan 
in its practice. It was this^ of course, with which Jesus reproached them. 
Their religious ardour, however, was an essential concomitant of Jewish 
policy against Rome. 

The Sadducees, who claimed to originate from a certain Zadoc, 
chief of priests in the rime of David and Solomon,^ were the sort of 
people described in France today as *bioi peurants^ people of good 
position who, like their counterparts of every race and rimCp were nor 
inclined to consider spiritual or patriotic principles worth the racrifice of 
their dignity and comfon. They did not advocate violent resistance to the 
foreign conquerors, who at least maintained order in Canaati. It was not 
chat they were bad Jews, but that rhey preferred to abide by the Law — 
especially when ic operated to their advantage - and they regarded with 
contempt the forest of dogmatic speculadon w^Lich had sprung up from 
the old tree of Moses. They did not subscribe ro the Pharisaic niceties 
regarding the keeping of the Sabbath, nor yet 10 the new doctrine that 
there was a life beyond the grave. The Book of Lcclesiasies with its 
disillusioned wisdom, and many of the more practical of the Proverbs 
exactly reflect their srarc of miiicL It is not by such as that the 
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cnthu^iAfin of multitiiclcs is kinJleti. Tkc comfoctablc are rarely a polidcol 
driving force. Their iiifliicnce was conservative and as time passed 
the ex tremists of the other camp came ro domioate the scene, which was 
not to prove to the advantage of Israel 

Such was the divisioti of opinion at the tiine when Jesus began to 
preach; Pharisees on die one I^d, Sadducces on the other, Tlie Zdots 
might be called the extreme Left-wing of the Pharisees and the Hcrodians, 
perhaps, the extreme Right of the Sadducees. But it should be remein- 
bered chat both parties were exclusive and extremely haughty minoiitfes: 
the one feeling itself uplifted by a superior knowledge of God; the others;, 
secure in their possessions, had quite simply a contempt for the lower 
orders, the rabble. 

The lower classes were called am-ha-rez which in itself means simply 

Countrymen but in actual usage the word bad a disparaghig connotadoo, 
just as in French the words *pai£ns^ and *paysani* are derived from the one 
Ladn word *pagmi\ The were indeed almost regarded as 

pagans by the doctors of law among the Pharisees^ at any rate as louts 
sunt in ritual impurity. It was improbable that die correct dthe had 
been levied on the fruit they sold or that tbeir meat came from animals 
killed in accordance with the ritual. It was much better to have nothing 
CO do with them. As for the Sadducces, they had for these clodhoppers the 
contempt that an cxhatistcd aristocracy often displays when it has lost 
touch with the land from which it once derived sorength. Many of these 
despised country mim were not in fut poor-the Gospel nicfinom one 
who possessed five yokes of oxen - but they all knew themselves to be 
despisoi 

This social aligntncnt: is importam^ for tbciic existed an active 
hestility in Israel In Sl John's Gospel the Pharisees say “But this people 
who knoweth not the law are cursed,” (vm. 49), and the Rabbi AkJba, 
on of the most vena^ted doctors of [be Phariscan sect in the second 
century tells os how, when he left them and found himself among the 
people he experienced such a hatred for the letroed doctors that if he had 
had one at lus mercy be would like an angry beast have bitten him to the 
bone. The Pharisees were no less forthright on the subject of the upti-Aa^^. 
Even the gentle Hilld assures us that “a churl has ao conscience". Rabbi 
Jonathan recommended that people who did not know the Law should 
be chopped in half like a fish and Rabbi Eleazar that they should be 
deft fi^om head to foot and even burnt because such 3 “sacrifice" would 
have religious sanction. It was unanimomly agreed that even on the 
Sabbath it was permissible to use a knife on an am^re^. In the Jewish 
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^cyclopaedia under the heading Am-ha-rez, the writer concludes j 
"this diviaoti undoubtedly served to sttengEhen the new ChristLan sect. 
The common people found among diem welcome and afFection wherea;s 
among the learned of the Law they had encountered only the most 
bnical repukaon. Chrisdamty did not require a medciilous observance of 
the Law from those who came Into it and it took much rnore account of 
the conditions of life among the Galilean people/* 

Thus* among the Pharisees* the Sadducees and the Am^ha-rez Jesus 
began his mmistry : it was before the High Priest and the Satihedrim that 
he was to be charged because of it. 


I t is the most astonishing thing that this small close community, so 
jealous that it would not establish relations with anyone* constitudng so 
unimportant a position in the immense empire of which it found itself 
a partp should nevertheless have had such powerful rainificarions that 
a religion bom in Palestiiie could expand rapidly throughout the 
Roman svorld. It was not only on the rocky slopes of Judaea and the 
smiling hills of Galilee that the sower flung his seed. The teaching of 
Jesus was addressed not only to the bhabiiants of Israel but to aU thosCp 
scattered throughout the Empire from Iberia to Asb and from Africa to 
Byzandum* who were waiting for the grat changes which were to come. 
His doctrine, first proclaimed in the country of the most widely dispersed 
p«plc in the world, was to become of all religions the most widely 
diffusccL The framework in which it was to expand was the framework 
of the Empire: Jesus had barely died when the Gospel began to push its 
root as fhr as the most remote Legions: in less than three centuries history 
was to make Chrisdanity and Ladnity synonymous. 

Obviously one of the agents of this rapid dUfriSion vras unwittingly 
provided by Judaism itself That Jewish phenomenon, the Diaspeni or 
KspersaL had begun with the Babylonian Captivity when many Jews 
had remained in Mesopotamia and Persia, Alexander and his successors 
had fiivourcd these immigrants. There were important Jewish business 
groups in Egypt* Greece and Rome, In the second century b.c. the 
Jewish apocryphal Sibylline Books declare ^^the earth is full of thy race 
and the sea shall bring them forth + Strabo^ writing nndrr AugustnSj 
complains that they have Invaded all the ddcs and that it would be 
difficult to find a pbec where they have not infiltrated and gradually 
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taken possesiion. On the whole, however^ the Romans had assisted this 
tendency, Caesat had been their friend and Rome had been edified by the 
solemn mourning with which the Jews of the city had observed his 
death. Augustus, Tiberius and Claudius, although they had exacted from 
them a respect for Roman order and the rights of others^ had protected 
them and there were instances when the Emperors had intervened to 
punish provincial magistrates who had molested Jews. More than that, 
the Jew's had been allowed to choose their own variant of the obligatory 
cult of the Divine Emperor: a sacrifice to Jehovah was accepted as a 
sacrifice to Augustus. 

On the whole, the dispersed groups remained solidly united to the 
Palestinian community: there was very Utile apostasy and very btde inter¬ 
marriage with pagans. Every year thousands of pilgrims ftom all parts of 
the empire went to keep the Passover in Jerusalem, and, from the age of 
twency-fivc, cvcjry Jew throughout the Roman dispensation paid a 
rcbgious tax to the Temple, These conditions affected Jewish opinion. 
The relations between the dispersed Jews and the indigenous popularions 
were complex: there were occasional outbursts of anti-Jewish fceliEig 
with persecutions and pogroins and and-semitic outbursts from the 
StTcichers of antiquity such as Apion have come down to us. The tone of 
these throughout the centuries seems eo have varied little. At the same 
tunc Jewish philosophy and the religion of the one God exercised a 
considerable influence. 

Philo of Alexandria, a Jew contemporary with Christ, although a erne 
bebever, developed a philosophy along Platonic lines, postuladng the 
that aspect of the Divine Power in which the Almighty acted upon 
the world, the contempladon of which should be the o^eet of aU who 
desired union with the Ineffable. His doctrine, although not as universally 
infiuendaJ as it was once thought to be, undoubtedly penetrated Egyptian 
chought and traces of it can be rediscovered in the writings of Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen. 


S ome groups of proselytes, desiring to partkipate in such an exalted 
religion, sought to become in all things Israelites, a decision redound¬ 
ing to their credit since they were required to be drcunidscR This 
perhaps expkins why female proselytes preponderated. Others, without 
subscribing to the fuU requirements of the Torah, adopted the frith and 
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chc prindpaj cu&Eom^ of tJic Jews; these were theje^^ish sj^mpadiisers^ 
"‘those who feared God"". "'There is not a single Greek town or barbarian 
people" says Josephus "in which there cannot be found many who 
observe our Ia\^‘S in regard to food^ fasting and the lighting of Lampsp" 
This penecration of Judaism into the Living fabric of the Empire was akin 
to the similar influence which, as we shall see, many other oriental 
religions exerted at that time. But, transformed and carried through to its 
completion in Clirisrianity, which drew in all these various cells of belief,, 
the Jcwiish doctrine of the One God was 10 prove the mosr potent leaven. 

The fenncnE set to work in a body which was ripe for II We can look 
today on che singular contrast between the display of majesty^ order and 
strength which Romci fortified by her superb political system, presented 
then to the world and the germs of inner decay discernible ro the historian. 
At the moment when a society reaches its apogee, the evil which is to 
destroy it is already at work. Rome was then more powerful than she bad 
evtf been. The lines which Virgil had ju$t smtten were no more than the 
truth “She has lifted her head as high above the other cidcs as the cypress 
is above the tendrib of die elemads”. The sons of the sliowolf had 
fulfilled that gteamess of spirit which has made their civilisadon the most 
potent in history. Their dominion over the races they had conquered was 
at once firmer and more humane that that of any of the empires which 
had preceded therm Their insdtutions, Jaw, arts, Language and literature, 
have had an incalculable effect upon mankind, not for a time but for all 
dme. 

The polidcal principle which the Romans had adopted seemed to be the 
opdmum discoverable for the immense variety of problems which iheir 
prodigious empire entailed, an empire w^hich then covered at least three 
million square miles. Some thirty years before the birth of Christ one 
man realised the necessity for a total reform of Roman insdtudons and 
methods. Thanks to him, the history of Rome ceased to be rhat of a city 
and became that of a vast assembly of conntrics to which one coherenc 
mind applied conceptions of universal validity. The change certainly 
operated to his own benefit, but no one grudged him liccausc everyone 
knew that it was necessary. He was able to abolish the old magistracy and 
the Senate without opporirion and when in mid-August of the year 29 b.c. 
his chrcf>day triumph dbdosed to the Romans that they bad found their 
master, the sons of those who had assassinated Caesar because they had 
suspected him of personal ambitions, accepted the fact without a murmur, 

Octavius founded the Empire, which was to be the field of action for 
the apostles. He was not a sympathetic character, cowardly In warfare, 
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hateful in victory, cruel in rcprisdb, uncertam even to his friends. His 
lean fece with its long nose and tight-lipped motith conveys even in 
qffidal portraits an impression of both harshness and falseness. But he 
learned litdc by little to mould his own image and when he became 
Augustus he reached out to a serene amplitude and a scif-masrery wliich 
was reflected throughout the empire he controlled. TiberiuSp his succcssorp 
was certainly far less worthy; he was weU-^instnicied polJticallyp a skilful 
diplomatist and an excellent general; unfortunately he was also haughty 
and brucalp suspidous and crafty. It should be renicmbcrcd* however* 
that the horrihle cruelties to which^ as he grew older* his maniacal suspidon 
drove himp only affected a small number of people in dose assodation 
with him: the great majority of his subjects enjoyed a peace such as they 
had never known. 

Immensa n^mitnae pacis nuijesi^it immense majesty of the R-otnan 
peace* as the elder Pliny called it* is the most astonishing thing about the 
Roman empire in its early day^. Even an Emperor as cruel as Caligub 
could not disturb its foundadons. To assess the importance of this 
achievement we have only to cast our minds back to the calamitous yi^is 
preceding the establishment of the new order. During the ksc cctiruiy 
&.C. the Roman dvif w^ars, the revolt of Mithiadates and the Incessant 
pirate raids had ruined the eastern Mediterranean, The amrues of SuUa* 
Pompey, Caesar* Antony and Octavius had ravagied Italy* Greece and the 
Orient. There had been appalling massacres; the King of Pontus alone had 
slain So,0O0 Italians Lri one holocaust and the horrible proscriptioiis of 
Sulla have gone down in history. The achievement of Augustus was to 
put an end to ail these misenes* to impose order and peace. 

It was he, and he done, who forbade his oflicials to exerdsc their 
rapacity in the provinces conflded to thdr charge. He fought corrupdon 
on the mbunak. He graded taxation, that it should be less arbitrary and 
oppressive. He crated an effident pohee force and brigandage bn^aa to 
dcdinc. 

The giant body required a nervous sysceim Augustus proceeded to 
construct a network of roads. One of his fkst charges on the assumpdon 
of power was to have the main roads of Italy put in order and all the 
provincial governments received instnicdons to repair those in their own 
territories. From Rome to the Pillars of Hercules, from Armorica to 
Byzandum or to Adicns* from the PJiine to the Danube, it was possible 
to travel with ease: and from the coast of northern France to die Bosphorus 
we can sdll see those magnificent highways with their regular stone 
slabs* vrhich have been the trade-routes of the condneuE throughout the 
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centuries. Tbcrc was even 3. road across the African littoral from the Nile 
to tlie Atlantic^ something which we have only just succeeded in rcbuild- 
ing today. 

The sea roads also profited by die peace. The great jxjrts enjoyed 1 full 
prospency. To Rc^me by way of Ostia came com from Sicily and hgypti 
metals from Spain, wool and hida from Gaulp pottery from GmcCp 
Spices and perfiimcs from the Orient. In the centre of the Aegearip^ Delos 
stored an immense quantity of nierchandbe: Rhodes. Antioch, Alessandria 
and Ephtsus traded with &rthqr Asiip even with China, along rhe caravan 
routes which brought in fine porcelain. Marseilles, Bordeaux, Byzandum 
and the rebuilt Carthage experienced a great expansion. Shipping 
companies bandied ininicnsc business. There was even a tourist industry: 
people wintered in Egyptp lingering by the Pyramids, g^ng at Apis the 
BulI“god and feeding die sacred crocodiles. 

It is true that a very large part of all this was designed to profit Rome 
herself, that it was to adorn, to enrich, to feed and to cloche her that all 
this wheat and all these marbleSp all the fine trees and the sturdy slaves 
were shipped from the distant provbces atid protectorates. A great deal 
of the tax revenue went to the same end. Rome w^as, at the rime of the 
birth of Christ, in process of becoming one of the greatest urban agglo¬ 
merations of the world, overstepping bet rival city of Alexandria 
Suetoruus said of Augustus that he found Rome all bricks and left it all 
marble. In actual fact Rome lacked the symmetrical plan of the dty of 
Alexander and there were many indifferently built quarters with narrow 
streets and hoiiSf:s which Lacked both beauty and comfort. But the public 
ruonutuents were imposing and ubiquitous; groups of temples and 
official buildings laid out to form a superb whole. At the top of the 
Gapitolp dominaring the Forum on one ride and the Campus Martius on 
the other, rose the Temple of Jupiter with its gilded riles and magnificent 
quadriga. Around it, leinples, statues and sanctuaries clustered so thickly 
that the procesrions could only wend their way through with difficulty. 
Opposite was the smaller hut equally lovely sanctuary of Juno Moncta, 
Everywhere Augustus had left his mark upon the town, the Pantheon of 
Agrippa, Thermes, the Temple of Apollo Palatine, the portico of Octavia, 
the theatre of Marcdliis and, above all, his &inous Forum with the Temple 
of Mars. Under TiberiuSp the magnificent structures of the Fomm and the 
PaJatrne were completed by a Temple dedicated to Augustus bimsclf and 
by the sumptuous enlargement of die Imperial Palace. AU this was the re^ 
ward of the enormous patience and the methodical tenacity of the Romans 
and their desire to commemorate dicir might was no more than human. 
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Along thdr snpcrb loads and acro&s didr guarded seas* not only 
cargoes of merchandise travdlecL AL those d^ilisadons founded on com¬ 
merce and exchange tend inevitably to become CDsmopoiitan both tn the 
good and the bad sense of the term. The better dements among 
the governing class emacted something beyond luxury and pleasnrei the 
advantage of a common culture, of a quickening of ideas and philosophies 
and the noble vision of a jocjciaj ga^eris hutmtni^ in the words of Cicero, 
began to take shape in the minds of many. T his conception was to serve 
the advancement of Christiaiiicy, which was to bring to “the society of 
the whole human race the Oivine Command that men should love one 
another. 

But, as in other dmes and places, dus cosmopobtanism brought trouble 
in its wake. It is a bad thing for any society to see a rapid growth of 
imassiroilable foreigners in its midst, or to be carried away by alien 
nodons which accord ill with its nadve genius. The swarm of aliens and 
birds of passage in all the principal ddes was very much like that in any 
of the great seaports today : the Syrian merchants did not only sell jewels, 
perfumes, silks and fine leather* the swarm of ^'grammarians and rhetori¬ 
cians” &oin Greece and Asia did not only teach grammar and rhetoric 
nor did the Jews, as we have seen, confine themselves to commerce. 
Through the agency of these foreign bodies something was in troduced 
into the Imperial organism, something which carried in it the seeds of 
death. 


T he Roman world had reached the summit of success* but it could not 
scape the law of nature which loads success with dangers'and makes 
the descent inevitable, hong ago Sdpio had wept over the walk 
Carthage, which he had just destroyed, seeing a like destiny a waiting his 
own city. There were certainly many among the intelligent elite of Rome 
who realised that their society was stricken to the heart and who echoed like 
Sdpio the words of Homer "'Thus fell Troy* the holy dry and Priam and 
his inviudble people”. The Parthians and the Germans^ firmly held down 
still beyond the fronriers* were less dangerous to Rome than the doubts 
and the disharmony within the soul of the people. The day would come 
when die two would unite and Sc. Jerome was to say ‘"What made the 
barbarians so strong was the strength of our vices”. 

The latenc elements of crisis derived in some measure from the very 
condidons and necessides of the peace which Augustus had constructed. 
The policy of pacification expunged liberty^ directed thought to the uses 
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of propagaii^, tamed art for offidal purposes so tkiE nothing was left 
for those who sought something tFeyond consumer goods^ and the 
pleasures to be derived ftom the excidses of disdpline or commcrocp 
The mistake made hy almost all these authoritarian regimes is to suppose 
that material prosperity disposes of all other problems. Intellectual liberty, 
which is more than ever mdispensablc, is driven to questioa the very 
foundadous of the sj-stem unril the momenE arrives when the importance 
of preserving the established order docs not seen; sufficient to condone 
the injustices, evils and suHering which it entails; the moment when* even 
at the pride of violence, the whole society is willing to purchase a new 
order. 

The crisis preparing for Rome was a spiritual one. Although Rome had 
provided her empire with an admirable adminisEradve imityj such 
cultural unity as there was derived not from Rome bur from Greece. 
That conquered Greece had vanquished her fierce masters was true above 
all in the realm of ideas. PucEhcr^ since the divisLon of the conquests of 
Alexander and the spread of the Hellenistic culture in the succcssicai 
stateSp a Greek came eo mean not so much a man belonging EO a particular 
people as a man who had reedved a certain type of educadonp who had 
reached a certain mteUcctual and spiritual level, and had imposed it as a 
sEandard on the Roman worlds as defining the highest type of human 
being. Thus the idea of universalism as it existed in the Roman world 
was not Latin but foreign. On that essential point by which a form of 
dvilisation is measured, that is to say on its conception of lifcp the Romaits 
were not Innovators. This, which explains to a great extent the case with 
w^hich they adopted another "'Weltanschauung^ \ the conceptions of the 
Christian world, rendered iheir own great successes to some extmt 
sterile. 

In the midst of the beckoning of the mnumerable ideas and doctrines 
which the glory of Rome atcracied* only a tremendous effort could 
main tain, or even attempt to maintain, a Latmising dirccrion. This 
attempe was made by Augustus, aided by several of his friends, such as 
Maecenas. Virgil iDtcndcd the to be the sum of the ideas, bdiefi 

and tradidons of his people. Livy unrolled the glories of the natioiial 
history from its beginnings down to the age of Augustus. There was a 
great literary flowering which included TibuUuSp Propertius and Ovii 
But it could not be called a spontaneous production of the Larin genius. 
The Greek influence was as potent at the base of literature and poetry as 
of odicr art. Outside che realm of law, Rome created but Uttle, and ihe 
Ladn classics which we esteem so highly were hardly representative of 
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averager opinion uiuler the Empire, The mitids of the people were not 
formed by Virgil and Livy but by the innumerable Jeetureri and debaters 
whose schools mulaplied everywhere and whose pupils were trained in 
coatroversics and analyses of considerable subtlety but lirdc intellectual 
nourishincnL The actual intcUcctual content began to decline, as wtness 
the poverty of the plays of the period and the aiuldplJcation of chose 
extractSp sclecdons and dorilegia of the type compiled hy Hygini tis under 
Augustus and Valerius Maximus under TiberiuSp a type cowards which 
even Seneca in his QiAdfsnvues and Pliny the Elder in his 

Natural History may be said to gravitate. Perhaps this inteUectual criris 
was of lesser importance than the graver social, moral and religious crises 
which were even more manifese, but it is vt^hen the intelligence weakois 
that a society begins to sag and a new element of treadve force is needed 
to revivify ic 

I t is more usual to emphasise the moral weaknesses which the pagan 
society displayed so strikingly^ but we must be careful not to e^^gcrate 
diem. In the days of Augustus and Tiberius^ society as a whole had not 
reached that state of dlisintegradon which it was [o reach later, Rome 
of the first century should not be judged by the Satyricon of Pctronius 
any more chan Paris in the first decade of the present century should be 
judged by the novels of Proust 

A wealthy and corrupt governing class can always provide picturesque 
copy for writers and satirists without being necessarily represeutadve of 
its time. As soon as we put aside those works of Utcrature which deal 
with the rich and the powetfiJ and tom to the less spectacular documents, 
epitaphs, grafiiEi and the like, It can be seen that a good deal of domestic 
virtue ren^ained. We find charity to the poor and GUal and conjugal love 
frequently recorded in the most moving terms. Even in the Imperial 
circle wc find the example of Octavia, the emperor s siseex, 50 loyal to 
the imfaidiful Antony that she offers to rear his children by Cleopatra. 
Public virtue was no less incontestable, piety, dignity and honour, the 
three words which sum up the antique Ladn morahty had not yet lost 
their meaning for the men of the time and the conception of the virtuous 
citizen devoted to the public good was not mendy academic. It had 
practical exemplars in such as Cicero, Virgil, Seneca and many others. 
Yet the ethical problem was felt, and particularly among the governing 
classes. FoUowing the great conquests, money too rapidly acquired and 
with insufficient effort had promoted demoralisation. The booty amassed 
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by Pompey in che East in the year 6i alone repreKdted about 216 millioits 
of gold francs and it was followed by much more. As in our own rime, 
money which was not put back into industrial development found only 
one Dudetp luxury. Escablishmcnts, costume and entertainments became 
extravaganily ostmtarionSp the numbers of useless slaves swelled enor¬ 
mously. This disastrous tendency was not confined to those who profited 
direedy from the extension of conquest, the generals and the chief 
funedonaircs;; the humblest legionary also took his cut and by the system 
of patronage the whole people grew into the habit of prcfeniiig idleness 
and sport to work. There was nothing m whose name men could rally 
against the w orks of the Money King. 

The other peril which threatened the Roman society was that which 
is always associated with wealth and luxury, the decline of the fanuly. 
Divorce had become so easy that the powers were moved to action: two 
decrees* one in the year 19 b.c. and one in a.d. 9 sought to limit it* to 
punish adultery and to cncoutage the bitth cate. But Augustus himself 
showed a poor example and his entourage abounded in scandaL It is not 
enough to declare the family an offidoJ institution and to make mainage 
obligatory; moral rchabilitacton is not brought about by the utterance 
of unimpeachable senriments. In any cose abortion and the exposure of 
tin Wanted children were not regarded as serious crimes and were generally 
practisedL It requires more than the wiD of a sovere^;ii to repair die moral 
scandarcL 

livy has summed up for us chat position in which a state, however well- 
bitenticned, find:s it impossible to find a remedy for such evils without 
recasting the social order* *^Wc have reached die point where we can no 
longer suppon either our vices or the remedies which would cure us of 
them.” This contessioti of complece incapacity which is always advanced 
in sociedcs which have reached a high intcUccruol level, is perhaps the last 
and worst symptom of crisis. One con admire the fortitude of the Stoics, 
whose doctrines increased in iniluence during die rdgns of Augustus 
and Tiberius but is fimdamcntol tenetp atcraxia^ is a total dciachmcnt aad 
a refusal to participate in the afiairs of men, 'Tice &om the crowd'^ said 
Seneca "flee from a small group, shun even a single companion.’^'^ 
Nothing can be hoped from a sodecy whose best elements have contracted 
out of iL Jesus was to preach the viuiisuig doctrine that a man could not 
cxisE for himself without odsring for alL 

The problems of class rclarions wexe no less pressing, for social dis- 
tinctioQs had become more markecL There was a much greater gulf 
between the chief drizem and the common people in the days of Augustus 
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dun in the days of the Gracchi. The highest class, the /lejttfsfiarcj, were an 
aniwjcracy based on money, for the necessary property qualification for 
them was 400,000 sesterces (i00,000 gold francs). The who 

lived out of lucrative offices, the senators, the knded proprietors and the 
highest public servants^ all wore a purple band on their tunics, displayed 
the same prejudices and the same hauteur and tended to dose thek ranks 
more and more against newcomers. This tendency was encouraged by 
Augustus who conferred the senatorial privileges on their wives and 
children down to the third generadonp thus creating a nobilitas founded on 
dtlc and not on service. 

The mass of humilicr<:s^ the fret or fiecd men, who no longer filled, 
under the empire, the role of an electorate, were given over to a humdrum 
life without opportunity. Memorial mscripdons have preserved for us the 
memory of their hardships and their cares. Many of them were content in 
their place*-htinting idleness and were resigned Co living according to the 
whims of the great, h is only too plain that these men, softened by the 
amenities of the dries, condenined to mediocrity, sunk more and more 
into idleness, could not possibly form the reservoir of a new elite. Sodety 
had congealed and it was to become more and more scelerosed until the 
day when the passage of the barbarians was to loosen it in blood. 

For such a sodetyp sbvery conscttutcd an even graver periL Economic 
necessity alone does not account for this vast servile element, which 
certainly amounted to at least a third of the popularion. Slaves admittedly 
were essential in days when there were so few mechaiiical aids, but the 
taste for luxury was chiefly responsible for the tremendous increase in 
these hordes of human cattle. The lot of a slave m Rome was often 
horrible, much worse than in Greece. The slave was a *'thing” (res) and 
was reckoned solely as an item of property and nothing more. DomKtic 
slaves were ficquendy well treated, according to the humour of those 
with whom they lived, bur those who worked in Adds subject to the 
vilikus and the factories, worse srill in the mines, were condemned to the 
most airoaous fate. They included in their ranks not only the sons of 
slaves, bom into servicude but insolvent debtors and unfortunates who 
had been kidnapped by pirates at sea. 

Slavery was the cancer earing into Roman scMriety, it was also a constant 
and pressing menace. Tadtus tells us that in the year 24^ a hctle before the 
public appearance of Jesus, oil Rome * * trembled” on account of unrest 
among riie rural slaves in Southern Italy. Many risings were to foQow. 
These human herds were dangerous because they accustomed men to 
brutahty, a brutality which was to some exteuE necessary^ Augustus 
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hirii5clf W one of hb slaves nailed to a ship's niost, and when, under Nero, 
a high ofEdal was assassinated^ his four hundred slaves* men, women and 
children, all admittedly innocent, were emdfied for not having known 
how to protect their master. 

This dolorous regunenr of humanity recruited from all parts of the 
empire had to seek some consoladom The slaves contributed a gteat deal 
towards all forms of religious unrest: they were not unnaturally given to 
mysdebm and superstition. Serving women from Antioch and Alexandria 
were the pro^sdynsmg agents for exotic cults which promised a future 
less unjust. Later they were to be propagandisEs of the Gospel. It was at 
this point that the social crisis and the religious crisis Joined forces. 

The deep-seated disquiet which troubled the mind and soul of Rome 
at the tinie has often been the subject of analysis. The old religious cult of 
Rome, founded on an arid ritualism and an Interchange of services 
between man and god* no longer satisfied anybody. The cult of the 
of Rome Tvhich had formerly been mcerwoven into daily life by cere¬ 
monial observances had become merged into the new Imperial cult and 
was nothing hue a patriodc sentiment or discipline. Although renewed by 
contact with the Greeks, clossiod mythology came to be considered either 
inadequate or absurd and sccpddsm increased cveryw^hcrc Claudius 
Fulcher who threw the sacred fowls into the water so that they should 
not give an adverse sign, and Marcellus, drawing the curtains of bis Utter 
so that he might not see the auguries, share the attitude of Juvenal who 
wrote: ^*When it comes to the departed* the underground Kingdom, the 
black frogs of the Styx and a ferryman with a boat-hook who transports 
on a single vessel so many thousands of the dead, a child could noc believe 
In ic.” 

Yee* as always in sodedes in dedinc, thb sccpddsm went with a pro¬ 
found if vague aspiration towards anyEbing, creed* &ith or plain super- 
sddon, which might fill the void left by the bankruptcy of the official 
religion. Rome swarmed with sages, soothsayers and charbtans; several 
attempts at expulsion were made {one by Tiberius in the year id) but as 
Tadtus said “ With one hand diey drive out the Chaldeans, and hold on 
to them with the other**. Horace deebred himself fortunate to be bom 
under ihc same astral conjunction as Maecenas because they were both 
protected by Jupiter from the ruenacc of Saturn. Tiberius at Capri was 
surroimdcd by astrologers and most of the Roman nobles kept sooth¬ 
sayers and magicians in thdr households. 

The Oriental cults were brought back by the multitude of men who 
had serv'cd in the east* either as soldiers or civilian offidah* or who had 
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come thence as slave and they had already ^en hoM thrcnighout the 
empire. The black Phrygian goddess who was afterwards called Cybelc, 
with her attendant lover, the beaudfhl and ptdicdc youth Attis; then the 
Egyptian Isis, guardian if immortality and patroness of courtesaiis^ then 
the Adonis of Byblos^ the slain and the regenerated; then Astarte, 
Aphrodite, Attergatis and many other cults had made converts in all 
cksses of Roman sodety. The “myscerics”, with their rites of inidadon 
and their esoterre doctrines, appealed to the more ardent spirits and in the 
fust tw^o centuries of the Chrisdan era thdr influence was to extend. 
Augustus himself was inidated into the Elcusinian mysteries and those of 
Ehonydus had many adherents. Later sdU came the cult of the Persian 
Michia, the young hunter or saciihcial buU, whose baptism of blood 
attracted the soldiers of the Legions. 

It was a welter of specubdon and confusion; contradictory elements 
were united in a synthesis which dehed logic and countered the official 
radonalism with a hydra of irradonalism. The attempts of Augustus to 
revive the old Larin piety were foredoomed from the start; nobody 
regarded it as anything but a polidcal move. 'What men sought from all 
these confused doctrines was that which the human spirit has always 
sought from religion. Parricularly in diose cults which enjoined penitence 
and discipline^ but also in the less reputable practices of the mysteries^ one 
principle cl^ly emerge, the daire to transcend the liiiutarions of 
mortality and thus to find peace from the all-pervadiiig disquiet. 

The more culdvated resorted to philosophy for an answer. The Stoics 
sought not to console men but to train them to acceptance, to teach them 
that parddpation in the divine meant submission to it. The neo-Platqnism 
associated with Pbilo of Alexandria taught the approach through ecstasy 
by whicdi the soul could transcend the life of the body and rejoin Go<L 
There was another doctrine which, although its sphere of influence was 
certainly limited, nevertheless played a part which was for a long dmt 
underestimated but which has latterly been revalued. This was neo- 
Pythagorisin, supposedly derived &om the teachings of Py thagoras, the 
Greek philosopher of the sijcth century b.c^i whose actual eidstetice is 
perhaps prohJemadcal hut who is famous for the theorem concerning the 
square of the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle commonly known by 
hh name. Neo-py thagorism claimed that the human soul was a fragment 
of the divinity, a focus conceniiadng the rays of universal consciousness,- 
a FTiicrwcjffl mysteriously bound to the niocr^osm, and which, fallen to 
earth at creation is perpetually drawn back to heaven as to its own country. 
Mingled with various Orphic and Egyptian mflueoces* this doctrine 
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began co establish itself in the dme of Augmtus, not as an arid speculadon 
but as a living &iclL Nigidius Figius, a contemporary of CkcrOp drew up 
a complete ocpositiDn and a subijerraneaii church has been uncovered in 
Rome w^herciu the disdples of this philosophy w^hich was so nearly a 
religion used to meet. 

The well known lines in Virgirs Fourth Eclogue which announce the 
forthcoming transfoimation of the world in connection with the birth 
of a child predestined to usher in die age of gold, have been credited 
perhaps with more "‘messlanjc'' intention than can be historically justified 
but all the same they point to the application of those Pythagorean con- 
cqpdons which foretold a radical upheaval through an imminent event 
round about this time. In lie Cathedral of Siena, there is in the mosaic 
pavement io the ccncre of the nave a representation of Hermes Trismegis^ 
ru£ with the Sybil of Cumae who unfolds a scroll on which is inscribcal 
the famoui Virgilian verse. Whatever its mspirafion, the poet has left us 
a perfect expression of the anxious presentiment which troubled the 
Roman world, consdoiis amid all its glory that it was dcstiried to ruin 
and seeking for a meaning in its foreboding. 

"'The Fatherland of Christian icy from its beginnings” as Mgr. Dudicsnc 
has phrased it, the Roman Empire provided the Gospd with a setting in 
which it could expand, communicadous which the Apostles were to use, 
and years of peace wrhich were to permit Christianity to strike roots before 
the coming of the great disasters. Only the doctrine of Christ could 
resolve the problems which weighed so heavily upon the men of the 
time- It was to resolve die intellectual crisis by rcconstitucbig the bans of 
personality and building upon it a new humanisim It was to solve the 
moral problem by a reorientation of the moral principles deriving not 
from coUccrivc sanction but from Divine ordin^ce. As for the social 
problem, the Gospel which proclatmed the dignity of man and the law of 
love was to rehabifitate the slaves and the depressed classes and set new 
blood coursing through the veins of sodety, Finaily* the confused rcUgiom 
aspiradon cowards die ideal ofjustice in this world and peace beyond the 
grave to find fulfilment in a doctrine dearer and purer than any 
other. The historical fact of the Roman Empire permitted the seed sown 
in Palestine to take root and spread rapidly and far, but aU the evidence 
was there to show that the seed was necessary and that, in the depths of its 
consciousness, the Roman world was waiting for ic 
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The sower went forth to sow 

ii t B^cbabaia jesiis was made manifest: tq the sight of men. It would 
/ \ have seemed normal therefore tiiat he should have begun attrarting 
J, JLcTOwds to listen to his teaehingn as John the BapcUt Lad done. 
Nevertheless a period of several months elapsed before he began hui 
solemn missionp a period of preparation during which such of his acdons 
as are recorded seem to foreshadow those which he will perform later on. 
There arc certain characteristic episodes in which the man that he is to be 
arc revealed. Perhaps there was a tadt agreement that when the prophetic 
voice of John was consmained to silence, Jesus in hk turn should be^ to 
speak* A strange scene, reported in the three Synopdc gospels suggests 
that there might have been other motives for this temporary withholding. 
The scene as reported in the plain words of St. Mart sheds a dim light 
into that unfathomable region where the human soul of the Messiah 
strove with the stiirings of Divine consdousness. 

''The Spirit driveth him into the wilderness, and he was there in the 
wilderness forty days> tcmpccd of Satan, and was with the wild beasts; 
and the angels ministered unto him" (Mark i. li, 13). It b obvious that 
the experiences of this profound crisis could only have been transmitted 
to the evangelists by the one who had lived through them. The apocryphal 
GtMpel of the Ebionites says definitely *'The Lord told us that the Devil 
dbputed with him and tempted him for forty days". The mediaeval 
sculptors who depicted it so often in our cathedrals were profoundly 
moved by the asve and the mystciy' of this encounter becweeti total 
purit)' and the unclean spirit, by the submission of the man-God to die 
common lot of humanity, tempering hk steel in the fire of the infernal 
adversary*! dialectic. In the Old Testament Jacob, on the eve of hb 
deebive adventure, had wresded all night with the invisible presence in 
whom, when the day came, he cecogubed the Angel of the Lord. Moses 
also when he went back to Egypt, charged by Jehovah to dcLvcr hb people, 
had passed through similar experiences, although in the case of both 
Jacob and MoseSi the rnksion was concerned with temporal things. 

For such a man as Jesus, it would be natural to go into retreat after the 
happenings on the bant of the Jordan. There are many instances in the 
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Gosptl when he redres &om the crowds to place Iiinisclf once more alone 
with God. This constat need for meditation is a fundamental trait of Lis 
character, *'Aiid he withdrew himself into the wilderness and prayed” 
(Lute V* i 6 % “He departed thence by ship into a desert place apart'" (Matt, 
xiv. 13). "And it came to pass in those days that he went out into a 
mountain to pray, and continued all night in prayer to God" (Luke vi. ja)* 
To the my^dc. solitary prayer and siience is the necessary means of action. 

Ever sLQcc God spoke from SjnaJ, the high mountains have been con¬ 
sidered propitious for communication with Him and from andent times 
the desert has been regarded as the home of evil spirits^ which b why the 
unfortunate scapegoat charged with the sins of Israel was driven into the 
wildcrticss {Lcvidcus xvi). Forty days w^as the period which Moses spent 
on the momitaiD (Exodus xxxiv, aS); it was the period spent by Elijah 
in approaching Horeb (I Kings xix, 8)^ and it b today the duration of 
the Chrbdan Lent. The human body subjected to so long and rigorous a 
fast is prone to the most extreme solicicarions of mind and spirit 

Jebcl Qarantal, "the Mountain of the Forty Days", the place tradi- 
tioiully associated with Jesus's retreat, stands not far from Jericho. It is 
composed of chalk and its dull white slopes arc riven by the black gorge 
of a torrent, the Kcrittu There b a small convent of Orthodox monks, 
descended from the anchorites of the fifth century whose cells may still 
be dbeemed on the mountain side. The pbcc had figured before in the 
history of Israel; Simom the last of the Maccabees had made his last 
stand and had perished there. It is one of the most forbidding places in 
the Judaean desert; the eagles w'hcel overhead and thejackab come down 
to drink. The view from the summit, which is extensive in spice of its 
precipitance, is magnifreeut but unfriendly to mankind. Between two 
narrow ribbons of verdure the Jordan winds hke a silver snake across the 
yellow Sands; to the north the snowy head of Hennou hovers on the 
hoikon above the huddled mountaiiis of Samaria; in a semicircular 
depression to the west, tov,^ of oUve trees alone betray the presence 
of Jerusalem. Tow^ards the south the plain becomes more and more 
barren, its surface glbtcning increasitigly with the particles of salt, until 
it plunges into the boUow where sleep the morionless waters of the 
accursed sea. 

All thb comfortless landscape, thb desolate vista devoid of human life* 
stretched below the eyes of Jesm. He would see the sun rise abruptly 
behind Mt. Nebo without a heralding daun and in die evening, in chose 
seconds of deLcatc luminosity which proceed the brusque Oriental night¬ 
fall, he would experience that poignant sadn^s which fills the human 
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heart ar die silent mi of the hcauiifiil day. During that six weeks vigil 
he would feel too, riang &om the plain ro the grotto where he sbeiccreti 
the dark breath of die wind from Arabia, the dreaded Khamsin of 
the desen, on whose gusts was home the challenge of the enemy of 
mankind. 

This b what has been reported to til of this drama played out in 
solitude. Having fasted forcy days and forty nights, Jesus fdc hungry. 
Then the Tempter approached and said "if thou be the son of God, 
command this stone that it be made bread”. Jesus replied "It is wriicen 
that man shall not hvc by bread alonCp hue by every word of God*\ 
The Devil then transported him to the top of a high mountain and by 
sorcery displayed to him all the kingdonis of the world, saying! "All this 
power will I give thee, and the glory of them; for that is ddivered unco 
me, and to whomsoever 1 will give it. If thou therefore wilt worship me; 
aU shall be thine.” But Jesus said to him is written. Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God and him only shalt thouserve.^* "And he brought him to 
J misa lem and set him on a pmnade of the Temple and said unto him: 
unto him: If thou be the son of God, cast thyself down fiom hence. For 
it is written. He dial] give his angels charge over thee, to keep thee and 
in their hands they shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou shall dash they 
foot againsf a stone." But the invindblo one replied: "It is written again^ 
thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God," Vanquished at last the devd left 
hhn^ and angels came and ministered to him (Luke iv. 1-13, Mark i. 

MatL iv. i-it). 

To the ^'historical ciidc" the mere presence of the devil in this scene is 
enough to relegate it to the realm of myth. Christian theology, in a£rm- 
mg that this oicountct was certainly a personal struggle between Jam 
and Satan, allows that the trampomdon to the top of a high mountain 
and a pinnacle of the temple might havx: occurred in a vision^ But the 
episode has a terrible reality. The Adversary, whose existence has been 
accepted not only by Dante and St, Thomas Aquinas but by Newton and 
Pascal, is that same "fearful son of chaos”, Ciiaoi wntiderlUh^ Sahn, 
whose msmadiig, concrete presence Goethe felt round about hinL 
Commenting on ihe episode Dosloievski's Grand Inquisitor says that 
thac three temptations govern the whole of hisioiy and display the three 
images which crystallise all the insoluble contradictions of human nature 
everywhere throughout the world; sensuality, the will to power and the 
desire to transcend the limits of mortality. 

Strangely enough* the desert is full of blocks of stone, coloured a warm 
brown, almost derisively like bread. Beyond Nebo and the Mountains of 
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Moab the infinite expand of plain cannot fail to suggest those magnificenc 
dead empires of McsopDCanm and Persia, and the cides of Nineveh and 
Babylon, whose nanics arc sdll synonyms for glory and power. The 
pinnacle of the Temple would be the terrace above pordeo of Solo^ 
mon, dominating the ravine of Cedron, a place open to all, even to the 
pganSp for it was here that the Roman soldiers stood on guard against 
disorder daring the Jewish feasts, Josephus tells us that the exterior wall 
rose so abruptly that it was impossible to look down without giddiness. 
The passage of Scripture which the Devil, always an exceUent theologian, 
quotes is» of course. Psalm xd, (Vulgate: sc.) 

The indusion of this episode at the very beguming of the Gospd 
conveys an important message, it explains Jesus^s o^u conception of his 
role as Messiah. The kingdom of God was not to be cstabibhed by 
the means appropmte Co earthly powers. The Messiah was not to be the 
conquering King awaited by almost the whole of Israel. In exposing the 
wiles of the temp ter^ in refusing the kingdoms of the world, in denying 
the fadle manifesEadon of a dramadc sign, Jesus had said to ail this. 
In refusing to change stones to bread, he displays a characteristie which 
we shall nodee throughout the account of his lifej he^ who was to work 
so many miracls for the benefit of mankind, wotild work none Co 
his own advantage any more than be would deliver himself from the 
Cross. 

So far firom bdng incredible, the scene enshrines profound psycho¬ 
logical and spktcual truths. The son of God who was to be assailed by all 
human mischance is here at the begiiuimg for us to recognise. *"For in 
that he himjdf bath sufFcrcd being tempbed,^ he is able to succour them 
that are tempted,^*^ says Paul in the Episdc to the Hebrew^s {ii, iS) and this 
idea is expressed by the sixteenth century sculptor who places, in the 
background of his depiction of the Tcmpcadon of Christ, the temptadon 
of Adam and Eve in the garden of Eden. *"For we have not an high 
priest which cannot be touched with the feehng of out iniirmidcs, but 
was in all points like as we are"' (Hebrews iv. 15). When St. Luke finches 
his accouni of the Temptation by saying that the Devil departed &om 
Jesus "for a season" he is reniinding us that aU his life the Master had to 
battle with the adversary, whose presence although unmendoned can be 
fdt continually, particularly in the Garden of Olives, on the eve of Christ's 
passion. For it was with him as it is with us, according Co his humanity. 
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S o^ having proved himself the master of his own soul Jesus cotdd 
assume his destiny, 

Wtcd he came down from the mountaiUp ic would have been spring 
on the Wb of the Jordan, and around Jericho the wheat and the barley 
would be turning yellow. It would he w^ann during the day but sdll cold 
at night! "In Adari* (March) says a Jewish proverb '^the ox shivers in the 
morning but in the afremDou he seeks the shade of the fig tree to cool 
his hide.'* In the "ghor" near Bechabarap the dose heat began to be un¬ 
comfortable: John die Baptist himself left the ford to go up into the hills 
where he continued preaching and baptising and Jesus himself did nor 
stay long in the neighbourhootL 

His short stayp however, was marked by one incident of singular 
importance. It is only reported by St, John {j. 35, 50) and a soundly-rooted 
tradidoD has always regarded the account as deriving directly from the 
beloved disciple*s memory of the dcctrifying nioment when the attention 
of the God“madi>man fell upon John himself He has noted the exact 
time “about the tenth hour/* that is about four in the afternoon, and on 
the crest of the Judaean heights the sun had already finished its course* 
St John, who for once maidon himself here by name, was walking with 
another w?ho had made the pilgrimage to the fordp a fellow Gaiilean 
named Andrew^ one of the many who had gone down to Jordan to hear 
the word and receive baptism. He had left the hshing boats which he and 
his brother Simon owned on Lake Gennesareth^ in association with 
Zebedee, John^s father. He had heard the prophet call the people to 
repentanccp he had even been there at the dme when a responsible 
delegadon had besought John to say whether he was or was not the 
Messiah. 

While they were gathered around the prophet a nun had passed of 
whom he said "Behold the bmb of God”, an allusion which they under¬ 
stood as replying both to the questions of the rabbis and to their own 
caepectadons. The scene which had taken place six weeks ago, when the 
Holy Spirit had descended upon the hc^d of the unknown man at the 
momctkC of baptism^ could not have been forgotten by the fervent crowds 
at Bethabara, and when the man passed by* the two disciples of the 
prophet did not hesitate to follow him. He, seeing them follow, said 
‘*What seek ye?'* like the sturdy peasants they were they blurted out 
one of those holf-cnibartassed questions which so often enshrine the most 
honest smdmcntsi "Rabbi (which is to siy Master) where dwellcst thou?“ 
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“Come and $cc” said Jesui. The text adds simply that they went and saw 
where he lived add stayed with him that day. Buc the rest of the chapter 
and the whole gospel proves that they had immediately penetrated to the 
Ko-ct, It is the first nianUbtadon of that mysterious power which Jsus 
had of piercing the soul he desires at a glance and taking insUot possosioo. 
Andrew^ John^ $imod« Philip^ the woman of Samaria were aJl sdird by 
him with this supernatural violence. “God swoops on the soul like the 
eagle on the sparrow"^ said a Spanish mystic, and if, in the Temptation 
the human side of Jesus h paramount, in this brief encounter with his first 
disciples* we arc at once aware of the other side. For this is the power of 
Goi 

Andrew's brother Simon was not with him and John when they met 
Jesus. When they returned saying “We have found the Messiah”, Simon 
also went to him, “When Jesus beheld him” says the Gospel “he said, 
thou art Simon the son of Jona, thou shalt be called Cephas, which is by 
interpretation, a stone.” The phrase must then Lave seemed very obscure; 
months were to pass before it was elucidated. But, even more startlingly 
Christ had at once taken the measure of the man before him. At one 
glance he had gauged his capacity and with sovereign authority, he had 
changed his name. Every Jew knew what that meant. In die Old Testa¬ 
ment. the bestowal of a new name is the symbolical expression of divine 
choice, the promise of an extraordinary mission. Thus Abram became 
Abraham and Jacoby Israel All die Oriental peoples, the %yptians and 
the Chaldeans have always attached an extreme importance to the name 
as an occult force influencing the person. To discover the secret natne of a 
God is to by claim on him. The name ofjehovah most not be invoked in 
vain. In modem China there still cxisE^ the custom of basing a confidendal 
name which only dose kin have the right to use. Simon, eniccing into 
that band of disciples which was later to become the Church, was marked 
from the begmning by a special sign by the power of those two syUables, 
Kephas, Peter, *'die rock”. 

In Andrew^ John and Simon, jesns the Galilean had chosen, among aE 
the disdplcs of the Baptist, three of his compatriots and together they 
returned to their o'wn provmce. The shonese way to Nazareth foUows 
the Jordan until within six nulsr of Lake Tiberias, about fifty-six miles 
in all, then the road turns to the west through the pass across the fair 
slopes of Mt. Tabor. With his three companions Jesus followed the 
ancienc way through this valley, which so many cohorts of prlgrims had 
traversed since the earliest times. The pagan ddcs of Ardiebis and 
Scythopohs, with chetr splendid sinful pabccs, where even the idol of 
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Ascartc was eticLroncd, would remind the travellers, by thdr very exis¬ 
tence, of the dire straits of the people of Israel When be arrived at die 
crossroads where they should have parted compaDy, it scems as though 
Jesus went out of his own way to accompauy his feiends to the north 
shore of the lake* where their fching business was situated, for it w'as at 
Bechsaida, in the country of Andrew and 5 imon Peter that he annexed 
two more disciples as summarily as before* 

He met Philip and said ^'Follow me'- The Gospel says nothing more 
but it is clear that Jesus^s hold upon the newcomer must have been 
complete for he is muocdiatcly disclosed as announcing his conversion to 
his friends and proselydsmg with all die neophyte's zeal. 

“We have found him of whom Moses in the kw and the prophets did 
Write.” when they asked him who* he replied **JcsiiS of Nazareth, die 
son of Joseph”, doubtless knowing nothing else of the man in whom he 
had put all his faith. But in Bethsaida they knew all about Nazareth and 
its inhabitan ts, the village was only half a day^s journey across the moun¬ 
tain* a humble community of simple people with no history or tide to 
consideration. *'Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth” said 
Nathaniel, one of his listeners, and he knew what he was calking about 
since he came from Cana, a village only a few miles away from cha t which 
Philip had pointed out as the home of the McmaL Yet the neophyte stood 
firm: “Come and see.” 

Then ensues another of those scenes where Jesus immediately takes 
hold of a man, at once and altogether. Nathaniel was a character, rugged, 
foicefuir critical but completely honest. When he came bee to bee with 
Jesus, that sudden mysterious illumination in which the soul is reveali^, 
descended upon hiTn aaid left hSm ardent and Ercmbling. Whar Pascal has 
called the “night of fire” must have been full of that supernatural light 
"'Nathaniel” said Jesus “before that Philip called when thou wast 
under the fig tree, I saw thec-" It was enough- the man of Nazareth had 
let in the light on the crouhled meditadons of Nathaniel Even ^though we 
may not wish it, we arc always in a sense delivered to those who see 
through to the roots of our nature. 

The revelation went to the heart of Nathaniel, and filled it with holy 
enthusiasm, “Rabbi, thou art the son of God, thou art the King of IsiaeL” 
His soul stretched out in need and Jesus was to fill it co overflowing. 
“Because 1 said unto thee, I saw thee under the fig tree, bdievest thou? 
Thou shalt see greater thing;! than this.” Then, for the first time embarking 
on the Messunic theme, he alludes co Jacob's famous dream of the Udder 
reaching down &om heaven and promises Nathaniel that he shall see 
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bcavcii opco and the angels of God reading and descending on the son 
of maiL 


B etween Bcchabsica and Bcchsalda^ Josus had called to hJjnsetf^ by a 
few simple words, five men of great faidL They were to follow him 
to deatiL All of them were to become aposdes. The man who in the 
Fourth Gospel is called Nathaniel k most probably he whom the Synop^ 
tics call Bartholomew: the first name was probably the given name, the 
second “Bartholomyp son of Ptolemy” the family name. Four of the 
five were to be martyred' tragedy often comes into the lives of those who 
meet the eye of God. 

Of the five disciples, it would appear that three, Simon, Andrew and 
John^ stayed on the shore of the late where probably ihej' resumed their 
Work. Philip and Nathaniel, however, accompanied their new master, 
They went, as we are told in the Gospd of St. John which alone reports 
the incident (John it, i-i i) to Cana of Galilee to attend wedding festivities, 
Mary the mother of Jesus being already there. The sice associated 
with the miracle is called teday Kcft Kcnna: it Is a large well-kept village 
sec among g;ardens and streams on the slopes of a lesser range of liills 
between Tabor and DJermak: young Palestinian Chiisdans go there to 
have their maniages blest. But there h lower down die liillside a place 
called Kirbec Qaiia where andent remains of buildings have been 
discovered in a fichL This has given archaeologists the pleasure of 
raising and opposing arguments for one place against the otheTi Both 
Kefr Kctina and Kirbec Qatia are near enough to Nazareth, sue and a 
quarter miles and eight ajid twcMhirds respectively by road and less 
across country* it would be quite natural forjesm to have friends there 
without supposing that Nathaniel, who belonged to Cana, bad invited 
him, still less going to the lengths of those mediaeval artists who set in 
haloes St, John as the bridegroom and Mary Magdalene as the bride. 

The road from Bethsaida to Cana rises steeply. The lake is fiSi feet below 
sea level, Cana nearly 1,640 feet above. It is a fairly long journey also, six¬ 
teen miles at least. As the road rises, leaving the country of the palm trees 
for the cornfields and the vineyards, the horizon expands, and on the way 
back, before entering the gorge of Arbeel, the traveller has a view of the 
wide blue estuary of the Jordan as it rushes through the reeds into the sea; 
the snow's of Hetmon are rdlected in the waters and in the spring a passing 
flight of flamingos makes a serpentme trail of brilliant rose and black 
through the clear air. Towards the end of the road over the crest of the 
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hill the goldeo brown tapestry of the plain of Esdralon, with its ripening 
vineyards^ stretches below. It is a beaiitirul country indeed in the springs 
^*For lo^ the winrer is past and the rain is over and goae^ the flowers 
appear on the earth ; Ae time of the singing of die birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in our land; the fig tree puticth forth her green 
figs and rhe vines w 4 th the tender grape give a good sniell/^ Thus says the 
Song of Solomon and at Cana in this light-hearted springtime^ the 
epidialamiuni with which rhe Candcle continues might also be heard: 
"Arise my love* my fair one and come away. O my dove that art in the 
clefts of the rock; let me see thy oountcnancc, let me hear thy voice^ for 
sweet is thy voice and thy countenance is comely” (Song of Solomon 
ii. 11-14). 

Jewish wedding feasts were celebrated with many rites and rejoicings 
and lasted from three to eight days according to the circumstances of the 
cou pie. That which Jesus attended was in a substantial family to judge 
fi-om the {quantity of water provided for the ritual abludoiu and the 
presence of a "governor of the feast”* that is to say a master of ceremonies. 
Begmning on a Wednesday* the usual day for the marriage of a virgin^ 
it would certainly last at least undl the following Sabbath. Once the bride 
had been carried iu the diair home by grooms to her new dwelling, the 
rinial vase broken and the oaths exchanged under the shadow of the 
bridal vcih the festivities would commence. The jew^s, ordinarily an 
abstemious peoplCg eat to cotccss on these occasions; rich foods^ meat, 
game and stuffed Gsh appear in a succession of heavy dishes, almosi 
all strongly flavoured with onion:, the basis of Jewish cuisine since the 
sojourn in Egypt- A great deal of wine was drunk; indeed in Hebrew, 
banquet and drinking bout are denoted by the same wordp used without 
any modificadoa or description. The wines of Palestine are excellent and 
have a high alcohol content and the vine is so familiar and beloved a plant 
that Jesus usk it often in parable and metaphor. He even said: "I am the 
true vine and my Father b the husbandman" (St John x. l). 

On this occasion, the wine tan out. Jesus, who was redming among 
the other guests saw- hb mother approaching. "They have up wine'" she 
saitL It w-as a dberect suggestion and Jesus rcalbed it, but he was not going 
to accede hnmediatdy. His reply is given in the gospel as "Woman, 
what have I to do with thee?" In our language, this seems harsb if not 
unkind, coming fiom a presumably affccdonate son who has not seen hb 
mother for two monchs. Bur in Aramaic the rone b quiEe differenL 
*Womaii“ is an address of the highest courtesy. Ic was used by Eleazar to 
the mother of Rebecca and by Jesus to Mary 60m the cross. As for the 
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expression wMch sccim so abrupt, ic can be fotmel often in the Old 
Testamefic (Judges 3d, 12^ II Samuel xvi. lo, xbc. 22, I Kings xvii* i®, 
II Kings 13) and ic tneans nothing more than ^^Why bother me with 
thisJesus indeed makes ic quite dear by adding ^^Mine hour is not yet 
come^^ This willingness to wait before dcdaiing himself has been noted 
before, but Mary was not put off by it. She knew her son, "Whatsoever 
he saith unto you^ do it'’ she said to the servants. 

At the entrance to the house there would be six scone w^aterpocs 
provided for the ritual pudficadons. Each would contain about a Erkin 
so the six together would amount to a very large hogshead. Jesus said to 
the servants; "Fill the vvaterpots with wacer," They did so, co the K Hm. 
"Draw out now and bear imco the governor of the feasc.” When the 
latter had tasted it he said jokingly to the bridegroomp not knowing 
whence the new wine had come **Every nian at the beginning doth set 
forth good wine; and when men have well drunks then that which is 
worse. But thou hast kept the good Tsvine undl now”. 

Such was the firsc of Chrbfs miracles: ^‘ihe first, the kind miracle" 
says Aliosba in Tht “when Christ Joins in human 

happmesSp happiness not sorrow". Saint John* who gives us so few 
miracles, only seven in all^ has deliberately puc this one at the opening of 
his gospel; clearly therefore he did not regard ic as trivial. There is a good 
homdy savour about it, such as Christ loved and those painters are surdy 
wrong who have depicted these rustic revet in sumptuous sunoundings. 
The wine that Bowed at the Lord's command was that same rough 
Caldeati irincage that was conunonly drunk: just as the bread w^hich he 
transformed into she Eucharist was the bread that everyone ate. The first 
miracle W'hich gave immortal renown to a country wedding feast was 
not meaningless, for it marked the consecradon of the union between 
man and woman as Christ was to ordain it. 

Tradition has always accorded this first miracle an occult significance^ 
following Sn Augustine's defimdon that ic ""was not only an actual and 
extraordinary fact but the symbol of the operation of a higher order". 
There has always been a mysterious significance attaching to the change 
of water into wine+ It was the miracle of Dionysius and Pliny tells us of 
the temple on the isle of Andros where the sacred spring turned into wine 
at the nones of January. The Cbrisrian bturgy has fixed the second 
Sunday after the Epiphany as the dace for the miracle of Cana* probably 
with the ititcndon, as in the case of Christmas, of "baptising” a pagan 
feast. For the imniediatc disdples of the Master, Philip and Andrew* the 
miracle must have borne a deeper significance^ As a symbol of the change 
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wrought by the Messiah on the sou], it was to engage them completely 
anti for all their lives. John, at Bcthabara^ had bapdsed with watery the 
miraculous wine to them was the water of life. 


W hen he left Cana^ Jesus went down again to the latcsidc to 
Capernaum (John ii. la) for a short stay. Possibly this was by 
Philip's invinidoii, pcissibly he wanted to sec Simou Peter, John and 
Andrew again, or perhaps ic was simply that as a Galilean he preferred to 
make the Paschal journey to JexusaJem through the valley rather than 
through heathen Samaria. 

This journey to Jerusalem and the starding episode which accompanied 
it is one of the first manifestatiDns, sdll partly obscured, by which Jesus 
reveals, implicitly rather than expliddy* his Divine vocadon. It serves 
to introduce that liiit between the Saviour and the holy dty of Israel 
which was to be forged at Calvary and it was to establish between the 
temple of Yahveh on earth and that human body which endosed the 
divine spirit the symbobc rebdouship which was to show forth in the 
Resurrecdon. 

The Jewish Passover would draw to Jerusalem the sort of crowds that 
a great pilgrimage to Lourdes draws today. A doscr analogy sdll would 
be the sort of human gravitation vrhkh takes place in hidia towrards 
Benares or in Moslem countries towards Mecca. From north, south, east 
and west, from the edge of the desert and the ddes of Egypt, from 
Babylon and from the Jewish settlements in Asia Minor^ the faithful 
would set out, sieepidg under canvas for weeks on end and covering 
every available field and hiUdde in the prednccs of Jerusalem with rhrir 
hetrrogeneus encampments during the dght days of ihe feast. At the 
ports of Caesarea and Joppa an organised rra£c discharged boatloads of 
pilgrims. Just as we can sec them today disembarking at Djedda on the 
Red Sea for Mecca, WheEi they EOuched the soil of the Promised Land, 
the pilgrims knelt and kbsed it. [f Josephus is to be believed* at the 
Paschal fcasc preceding the destruedon of the Temple in a.d. 70, as many 
as 255*660 Iambs were sacrificccL Reckoning one Iamb per ^nily of ten 
pilgrims this gives a total of two and a half million souls, a vast sea of 
human fervour surging up the sacred hill. 

The Temple was that which, fifty years or so earlier, Herod had dedded 
to rebuild, to proclaim hb own glory and to propitiaEc the Jewish people* 
On rhe very spot where Solomon had built the first Temple, that holy 
wonder of the world, and where, afto: the return fiom odlc* the batcered 
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and dcfcai:cd Jews had raided a modrsr memorial of it, the tyrant under¬ 
took to build his Temple, which was sq rich* vast and astomshiDg that 
forty-six years after the first stones had betti laid it was sttU uncompleted. 
Indeed it was not finished until the yar 64^ six years before its total 
destruction. 

The Idnniean barbarian had grandiose ideas, his passion for splendid 
and sumptuous building was one of the few admirable traits of his 
diaractCT- He engaged ten thousand workmen and trained a thousand 
priests as masons so that they might work in those sacred interior quarters 
of the Temple where the laity was not allowed to penetrate. He sought 
for stone, wood, rare marbles and precious metals with aU the vigour and 
astuteness tvith wrhich he was accuscomcd to prosecute his desires. The 
Sanctuary of the new Temple was an exact replica of Solomon's but the 
exterior buildings had been multiplied and enlarged enormously and the 
huge supporting walls built into the surrounding hills enabled die area 
of the suminjE to be almost doubledL* Upon this a-mfieia:l plateau were 
erected four courts, rising higher and higher as they approached the 
Sanctuary. In the first, the Court of the Gentiles, the heathen were per¬ 
mitted. All inscription, which lias been uncovered* marks the hmit 
beyond which they might not proceed on pain of death. "'The Court of 
the Women** was reserved for Jewish women: only the men might enter 
the "Court of the Israelites”* &om which opened the exclusive and 
jealously guarded "Court of the Priests”. 

The largest of these Courts was that of the Gentiles, a giganrie esplanade, 
ftmkcd by two pordcos, which served as a sort of general meeting place 
for all sorts of people in Jerusalem. The eastern portico* called the Portico 
of Solomon* with its sixty-two immense columns disposed in three aisles, 
served the same purpose as slruilar porticos in Italy, Greece and Asia 
Minor where crowds love to foregather. During the Passover, the Court 
of the GentiJes was filled to overflowing with every sort of picturesquely 
costumed figure. White* ycIJow and striped veils jostled black hats* 
turbans and Phrygian bomiets* every variety of headdress to be found 
throughout the Empire and the Near East could be seen here. The white 
taliss^ a ritual veil omamcnEed with &inges whose knots dcnoied the 
dince holy name of the Lord, indicated the pious Jews who wore it 
beneath thdr tunics, as they attempted to elbow their way through the 
Crowds Eowards the Court reserved for the faithful. 

It Would not be an easy progress. The great atrium was not merely an 

* The *'WailiQg Wall^" of moderd Jews ii a fiagtnccit of the of IlerDd'i 
Temple. 
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open air meeting place, it was also a bank and a market, for all sorts of 
merchandise. Doves and sheep were herded there. Money changers stood 
at their lirtlc ubies like desks exchangmg the pilgrims" "imdcan” Roman 
and Greek money for the Jewish pieces with which they could pay the 
obligatory dues for the “Mnedfication of their sonb". Levites and other 
sacristans had stills of salt^ flour^ wine, oil and incense for the Temple 
offerings but most conspicuous of all were the cattle which were mixed 
up with chc crowd On arriving at the Temple, the faidiful purchased 
from an office kept by the priests, a “seal” or token which varied according 
to the means and the piery of the purchaser. It might be a token for a 
calf or a goat or a ram for a sin offering but according to its validity the 
owacjr acquired somewhere m the court a calf or a goat or a ram or even 
an ox which he would sacrifice immediately the silver trumpets blew 
three blasts. The sacrificial catde were sold hy the priests, wfio lived out 
of this commerce and were naturally keen on advancing it. Discussions 
about price would be accompanied by the arguments and shrill cries such 
as take place today round the sacred Black Stone at Mecca. It is more 
than doubtfii] whether piety is well served by these doubtless w^cU- 
intentioned transactions^ 

Certainly the sensitive soul blenches at the spectacle and the commer¬ 
cialism of many shop at Lourdes and Lisieux today ofieuds the same 
elementary sense of respect due to a holy place. We may fc5cl at the sight 
of some of these "washable and unbreakable statues'* a faint shadow of 
the holy wrath of Jesus. The Prophet Malachi had foretold that the 
Messenger of the Lord should come suddenly to the Temple and purify 
the sons of Levi (Malachi iii. 1-3) and Zechariah that in the days of 
the Messiah there shall be no more trafficking in the Temple (Zech. 
xiv. 21J. 

fiDding himself in the middle of all this haggling, Jesus was seized with 
anger. KLnotting the cords of his taltss into a whip, he scourged the 
bargainers, overturned the desks of the money changers and sent the 
pieces rolling along the court. "For the saal of thine house hath eaten me 
up" said the Psalmist (Ps. Ixix. 9), ""In the courts of the Lord's houses in 
the midst of tbcc, O Jerusalem" (Ps, cxvi. 19) he had seen scandal and as 
die Son of his Father he could not tolerate in 

This incident sheds an importanc light on the character of Jesus as a 
living man. He was a man, with a inan*s indignation, he could argue and 
belabour. The nervous, excitable Jew who could make his protest in 
spite of the jeers of the crowd is a much more sympathetic figure to us 
than the wax and plaster image of dreary pious convention. To those who 
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^kcd him WhiE sign ihowcst ihou unto iis^ seeing tloat thou doat thicse 
diing?” Jesus replied "Destroy this Temple and. in three days I will raise 
it up.‘" The jews naturally shrugged their shoulders "Forty and six years* 
Was this Temple in building and wilt thou rear it up in three days?" 
Probably they nimed away theti^ thinkiiig they had a iunaric to deal 
witk Yet this statement, which was to be brought up against him laier 
during hk trial, was also to be vindicaEcd. The Temple which was to be 
raised up again in three days was not the Temple of populous courts and 
proud colonnades but the hvitig Temple in which God was incarnate. 
Another step was taken towards the fulhhncnt of the Messianic promises 
but, says the Gospd, it was only after he had risen from the dead that his 
disaplcs remembered that he bad said this to them and it strengthened 
their faith. 


A little while after, another Melanie presage was given^ again at 
Jerusalem. This dme it came to one of the leaders of the Jewish 
community, a senacor or member of the Sanhedrim, the Iiicamadon of 
authority and national tradition. He was a man who would realise to the 
ftdl the meaning of the enccunicr but he lacked the snength of purpose 
to respond and submit his life to the complete trinifomiadon required* 
In ihis he was only too typical of the fate of Israel. 

As John depicts him (iii. i, 15) this Nicodemtu seems to have been a 
good man* one of those whose moral sensitivity enables them eo recognise 
the way to perfcctioii but who arc inhibited from entering upon it with 
all their heart by inteUecroal scruples and social responsibilities, also, if 
the truth be told, by a fuiidameniaJ lack of courage. Nicodemus was 
a rich man; the Talmud says of him that he could have fed the 
endre population of Israel for ten days. Clearly he was rich and highly 
esteemed. 

This was why* when he heard about the new prophet and desired to 
see him, he arranged for a meeting by night. Prudence is a virtue which 
the comfortably situated respect very highly. He woLild sec Jesus and 
qu^don him politely; courtesy was another habit of bos kind. “We know 
that thou arE a teacher come ftom God for no man can do those miracles 
that thou doesc except God be with him.” Bur, and this was the decisive 

* Thk reply provides a viJiclIjIc dugnologica] check oa the date of afl for 
the bcgiTdiing of Quiit's miiiiitry. Herod began the Tejopk in the itth y«r Dfhii 
rdgu, according to Joiephui, that h in the yem 19 i.c. Bony lix years fiom tbat date 
bring! tu CO A.D. 37 or zB. 
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question, the quc that every piotis Jew implied, wis he really the Long 
Awaited oiieH would he restore the kingdom of God? 

Jesus penecrated diis mattp as he had all the others, at a single gUnce. 
He saw the deposie of conformity, of second hand opuiions and of 
suffering on a fundamentally virtuous soul. He replied by removitig the 
question to another plane. "Verily^ verily I say unto thee, except a man 
be bom again, he cmnoi see the Kingdom of God.” 

Here, for the first rime, Jesus expounds Kk doctrine. To be bom otiew 
or to be bom from on high (the Greet of the Gospel permits either inter- 
pretation} is ro work a complete transformation. It h that integral re¬ 
newing which crowns the desire for penitence msdllcd by the Baptist but 
it would have a special significance for the strict observer of the Law, 
PhBo of Alexandra might teach that the soul, freed from the trammels 
of the hody^ could enter the heart of the Creator and thus achieve a 
“second hirib^' and among che mystery cults this was the prime motive of 
imriadon. But Nicodemus was not die man to engage In this type of 
speculation. He said simply "How can a man be bom when he is old? 
Can he enter a second dme into his mother^s womb?” Jcsu$ sought to 
enlighten him* ^*That which is bom of the flesh is flesh and which is bom 
of the spirit is spirit.^'" Rtfiw/i, which means spirit^ is feminine in both 
Hebrew and Aramaic^ it also means a gust of wind. 'The wind bloweth 
where it hsteth and thou hcarest die sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh and whither it gocth. So ic is with everyone that is 
bom of the spirit” [t is the spirit which transforms the soul and gives h 
new life* breathes into it and forces it to serve God. A learned man of 
Israel should know these things. 

Suddenly we realise that Jesus was not merely addressing the honest, 
timid SanhedritCk but a whole world stretching out beyond him^ a world 
Waiting for this reveladon. An unexpected horizon opened before 
Nicodenius; this man in front ofliim said that he had been sent to preach 
to men the necessity of being bom again, Was he to be beheved? To a 
pious jew* this was a disconcertiEig Messiah, conforming not at all to die 
expected pattern. Nicodemus kept siletiee, he did not dare to believe and 
Jesus knew io He told him that if those to whom the message was first 
brought hf^iated to accept it because they were disconcerted by simple 
wonders, they would cer^inly shirk rraiisccndcncal things. In this the 
Lord summed up the tragedy of the Chosen People. 

But the seed of salva don was not ofFcrcd only to this solitary witness^ 
entrenched m his self-chosen deafness. Jesus expLams his doctrine in a long 
monologue wtudi is almost an advance summary of Lis teaching. The 
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son of man has descended to earth, God made flesh. He is the onjy bo- 
go tten Son of the Most High and he has come to save mankind^ to save 
and not to condemn, Moses in die desert long ago had saved his people 
from the fiery bite of the serpent and so^ also» the newcomer brought 
prorecuon and redempdom He had divided hghc from darkness and 
brought light into the world. Those who followed him should have 
eternal life. "To be bom again” was the interior transformation wrought 
by the spirit. 

The Gospel does not tell iis che decision of Nioodetnus but as he does 
not figure among the disdplfs we conclude that he could not accept 
He Was a nun like most of ns^ respectable, sliackled by conventions and 
f^rful of great decisions. Yet that single nighfs interview must have 
remained graven on his memory and he seems always to have cherished 
a tenderness for the prophet who vainly appealed to his divided heart. 
When the plot against Jesus was being laid, he dared to ^peak up in his 
defence (John vii. 50) and he brought spices to embalm the body after the 
Crucifixion (John Ktx. 39). It is a tribute to his personality that an old 
tradition makes him subsequently baptised by Peter and a martyr to 
Christ. This may or may not be so, hut he certainly fulfilled one role of 
singular importance by providing Jesus with the occariou of the first 
outline of his mhsion and his teaching. 


T he period of preparation and tenudve announcement was now over* 
The dual nature of Jesus, human and divine, had been manifested; 
the premises of his doctrine had been stated^ the power on which he coidd 
draw had been displayed; his death and his resurrection had been pro¬ 
phesied. Now the stage was set for events which were to advance his 
desdny. 

While Jesus was m JeLTUsaJem, John, the Forerunner, contmued to draw 
CTOwds and baptise them. He was, says the Gospel 0 ohn in. i2, 30) at 
Aeuon near to Salim because there was much water there”. This place 
is usually identified as a cettain TcU Sarem not far from Scythopolis, 
Ainon in Aramaic meam spring and Salimy peace, so symbolically the 
place was well chosen. But after leaving jemsdeta Jesus himself baptised 
or rathcr0ohn iv, 2) be allowed his disciples to use this rice in his presence 
though he did not administer it himsetf For the hour of the baptism by 
the spirit had not yet sounded. 

Since the two poup were preaching more or less side by side, some 
of the Baptist’s disdplcs took ofTcnce and that sort of conflict which so 
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often arises among the followers of great meriT both sides Jealous for 
the honour of their hero devdopedL Perhaps somebody who had been 
baptised by the parry of Jesus began to boast of the superior 
of the rite to some of John's followers who would naturaliy tomplain to 
their master. The Baptist, distinguished always hy the gestures of his 
humility, replied “A man can receive nothing except it be given him 
from heaven. Ye yourselves hear me witness that [ said, 1 am not the 
Christ but that I am sent before him. He that hath the bride is the bride¬ 
groom, but the friend of the bridegroom, which scandeth and hcareth 
him, rcjoiceth greatly because of the bridegroom's voice: diis my joy 
therefore is fulfilled. Be must increase but 1 must decrease" {John iii, 

^7-30)- 

This was sublime language, worthy of the great man who was willing 
to bow himself to the difiicult lot which God had assigned him. He had 
said long ago that he was not the Messiah, whose dioe he was nor 
worthy to unloosen. Now he compared himseif to the friend and sup¬ 
porter of the bridegroom, the ^^best man" who bent himself,, in Jewish 
weddings, to the preparations with disinterested devotion. He prophesied 
that he himself must sulfer eclipse so that the newcomer might shine more 
brightly. He intended to discourage the more zealous of his followersj; 
sdll we cannot but admire those who, in spite of everything, remained 
fudifui to the Forerunner until the end which he prophesied. Long after 
his death, St. Paul at Ephesus (Acts xix, 1-7J encountered disciples who 
adhered to ^John's baprism''. 

"He must increase but 1 must decrease,^' The words were to be tragically 
implcmcotcd not very long after. In the spring of iS, Aiitipas, the 
tetrarch of Gahlee^ returned from Rome^ where he had been protesting 
yet once more bis endre devodon to the neurotic emperor* or perhaps 
forrifying intrigues and reviving memories of mutual debauches long 
ago. Or possibly, following the family custom^ he was spying on PiUte, 
the Roman Procurator, for his master. His stay in Italy h^ been far 
from pleasant. With the tyrant installed at Gapri, perpetual menace 
weighed on everybody connected with the court, Li those opulent 
Jewish drcls which were also frequented by the Latin ariscocracy and 
even by representatives of the Imperial family such as Antonia, wife of 
Dnisiis* Tiberius's dead son* everybody was commenting on the sudden 
disfavour into which Agrippa* grandson of the great Herod had falleiL 
He had been suddenly relegated to the fort of Malatha in Asia, a dreary 
town which was being slowly rebuilt after an incendiary outbreak and 
was sdll shrouded in scaffolding. Even if Andpas had gone to see the 
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emperor in his be^udflil islund^ it was doub^i] wbether he would hkve 
obtained anything, certainly not the recall of the Procurator. 

Josephus tcUs us that when ihe emperor was implored to replace a 
cruel or greedy functioiiary he replied with this caustic anecdote: "A 
passer by sought to succour an injured man by chasing away the flics who 
tormented him, 'O my fnend^ said the unfortunate viedm ^Jeave them 
alone. For if you drive them off] hungrier ones will arrive and I shall not 
be able to resist them\" 

AnCtpas had a potent personal reason also for his speedy return to 
Palestine, For some time past he had been infamated with Herodias, the 
granddaughter of Herod the Great and his adored Asmouean wife 
Mariamme, whom the tyrant had nevertheless slain, and daughter of that 
Aristobulus w^ho had perished by the same tyrant and of his wife Berenice, 
whom Andpas Iiad been visiting in Rome, where she lived. By the com¬ 
mand of her grandfacherp Herodias had been married at a very early age 
to her undct Herod Philip I who was very many years her senior. At this 
time Herodias would be about thirty-four. Like all her race she was 
ambitions and had long been disgusted with her elderly husband who had 
no charms and so little astuteness chat he had not succeeded in bccomuig 
cither tetrarch or High PricaL £vcry day she cast more admiring eyes 
upon her brother in law Herod Antipas, who maintained a court, had 
built himself a capital on the bcaudfLil lake Tiberias and royally dispensed 
the gold pieces which he himself mintccL 

Although he w^as inJatuated, Andpas might not have lost his head 
completely had not drcumstances ^voured Herodias in her machinatiom. 
Tlie wife of the tetrardi was an Arabian princess, the daughter of the 
King of Naboth, and learning of her husband^s iniideLiry, she arranged to 
go hack to her father in his faniasdc dty of Pctia^ rose-red and solitary 
among its girdle of rocks. Possibly Antipas was not unaware of the danger 
which this separation threatened: eight years later it materialised in a war 
in whicli his father-in-law defeated him severely. But at the moment, 
passion drove him to make the most of the opportunity; he repudiated 
his wife and Herod Philip, obliging as ever, gave up Herodias wthout a 
murmur. 

The aflfw caused grave scandal in Palestine, According to the Jewish 
Law it was adultery (Leviricus sviiL 16: xx, zr] and John the Bapdsc, 
faithful as alsvays to the historic role of the prophet, sought out Antipas 
and reminded binr that it was forbidden for him to take his brother's wife. 
David did not arrest Nathan whpi, in the name of God, he came to 
reproach the king over the wife of Uriah the Hiititc. But the paltry 
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kinglet at Tiberias was aot suffidendy great to accept reproof; he flung 
his accuser into prison so chat Ills voice might not be heard. That, at least, 
is the Gospel ejcplanation of the artese of the Bapflst {Luke iii. i g, Matthew 
xiv. 3, 5, Mark vi. 17). Josephus, however, su^ests that there were 
political implications; the tetrarch, watching the crowds gathered round 
John and carried away by his teaching, feared chat he might xisc his 
influence to indie them to rebellion. As the brook at Aenon near to 
Salim where John caught was in thcJurbdJcdon of ScythopoUs, one of the 
free Helleniscic dues and a member of the league of the Dccapolis, it was 
necessary somehow to hivcigle the Prophet into Galilee or Pere to 
arrcsc him. 

The place where John the Baptist was confined was on the extreme 
border of the tetrarch's dominions, almost on the Nabothcan fronaer. 
Machaerus today is a heap of ruins on the pUccau of Moab which 
stretches out to the east towards the Arabkti desert but which» on the 
west, Os steeply into the verriginous gorge of the Dead Sea. There was 
formerly a town here with a considerable caravan traffic but notbing of 
it remains except a causeway of broken stones, the debris of houses and 
the foundations of a Temple of the Sum Yet on the sharp cone of the 
adjorning hill can still be seen vestiges of the fortress where the Fore- 
nmner ended his days. 

The dtadel at its highest point was over 300 feet in diametirr and 
dominated all the surrounding buildings by at least 500 feet. Tbe founda¬ 
tions of the enceinte are still visible and in the centre there is a very deep 
well, a cistern and two turrets in one of which can sriU be seen the holes 
in the masonry for the rings of the prisoners' chains. 

In this prison the Baptist was to remain ten months. He does not seem 
Co have been badly treated, for Herod Andpas had an uneasy conscience 
about him, Tbe gospel of Sl Mark (vi, 20) tells us that Herod “feared 
John and observed him'', and that he even consulted the Prophet in 
secret. Doubtless be arrested him only at the insistence of Herodks. 

John had inscructed his disciples to carry on his wotL From the great 
h^^ht of the fortress he could look into the deep cleft, nearly 4,000 feet 
below, where the Dead Sea shone like a scrap of the sky fallen into the 
gulf; to the north, where the golden sands fad^^ into a nebulous grey* rose 
like a cloud on the horiaon the clear outline of Nebo from which the 
dying Moses had looked down* in an ecstasy ofhope, upon ihe Promised 
Land which he was never to reach Ukc that other precursor* the Baptist 
accepted that another should take his place. "'He must increase and ( 
must decrease:.*^ Obediendy John resign^ himself £0 God, 
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J ohn's anes£ made Jesus decide to leave Judaea and go back to his own 
province. **The Pharisees had heard that Jesus made and baptised more 
disaples than John.*^ Hb ministry was hardly begun, yet this small phrase 
betrays that suspicion and hostility were already aroused^ The dmc was 
not ripe for Jcseis to risk a clash and police spies appear to have been less 
zealous m the domains of the tetrarch than in the dty of the priests. 

He left Jentsalem for Galilee and chose the hill road rather than the 
Jordan valley, possibly to escape the heat which in May would be oppres¬ 
sive in that enclosed place. Whatever the rrasonp the choice provided the 
occasion of one of tlie most touching and signiftcant scenes in the Gospel 
The road runs through Bethel Sichenip Samaria and Engannin keeping 
to the higher ground all the way and although the hill slopes and ftclds 
might be scorched by the sirti at least during the evening there would be 
that soft wind by which Boaz winnowed his barley on the thrcshuig 
floor and by which the Bible tells us Jehovah himsdf in the garden was 
rc&eshedL Then, as coday, no doubt, the all pervading dust made a carpec 
for the traveller's feet but biflitted upon him a slowly drying throat. 
Prom Jerusalem to the lake of Galilee by fbb road is about three days' 
journey. 

All the same, Jesus^s choice of this road was surprising for ic led through 
Samaria^ which no Jew would lighdy cross. It was true that since it was 
long after the Feast of the Passover the Samaritans would not be clustered 
on the roads watching for Jewish pilgrims in order to convey to them the 
reverse of good wishes, as was thdr habit during the feasc The differences 
between the Jews and the Samaritans had long since hardened to solid 
mutual hate. St. Luke cites evidence of their ill-will [bt. 52-53 ) when they 
would not receive Jems because he was bound for Jerusalem: Josephus 
says that they set actual ambushes for pilgrims. 

The schism dated &om 935 whcti tli: iGngdom was divided after the 
death of Solomon, into the small kingdom of Judah and the larger 
kingdom of Israel It was not long before rehgions and political diflcrcnces 
embittered their redadons. The northern kingdom became attached to an 
idobtrous cult of twin golden calves said to represent Jehovah. Omri, one 
of their abler kings, chose a new site for a capital and built the dty of 
Samaria to rival Sion. When Sargon destroyed it in 722, the men of 
Judah could find no tears for the dry of the impious Ahab and the 
idolatrous Jezebel butj &om the Jewish point of view, mudi worse was to 
follow. The Assyrians deported the Israelites of Samaria but planted there 
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ins&e^ cclonics of miscc1kn«ou£ people from all paru of thttr empire, so 
that twenty idolatries took the place of one. "^en the meo of Judah 
recuiTicd &om exile* more than ever jjicranrigent in iheir faith, they 
refused to have any rebrions with the Samaritans* considering them as 
heathen or worse. The Samaritans tetaliated by intriguing against the 
Jews and finally^ in the time of Esdras, a renegade priese from Jerusalem 
having quarrelled with the Temple authorides, went to Samaria and set 
up a rival sanctuary of the Most High on Mt, Gcririm. From diac time 
the Samaritans had stopped at nothing to Incense the Jews. About the 
year 6 b.c. they had thrown human remains into the sanctuary^ to dcse^ 
crate the holy place during the Passover, One of the many grievances of 
the faithful against Herod was that insEcad of allowing the city of Samaria 
to rerrmn in the ruins to whieh it had been reduced by John Hyrcan in 
laS B.C.* he had rebuilt it in sumptuous fashion giving it die name of 
Augusta or Sebasta which it still bean. '‘The water of Samaria b more 
unclean dun the blood of swine” said the Rabbis, Yet there came a Jew 
50 diirscy that he asked for it. 

On the second day, having covered about fifty miles, Jesus and hts 
disciples were approaching Shechem, an old historic site famous in the 
time of the Patriarchs and the Judgesi the place where Jacob had given 
land to Joseph, where Joseph himself had been buried; where Joshua had 
called the Chosen People together to swear the oath of fidelity to Jehovah, 
Later it had been the capital of Abimelech. These memories were bitter 
to pious Jews, Two thousand years after, there remains^ of the old historic 
place, eighteen hundred feet above sea level on the ridge that runs fi:om 
Mt. Hebal to Ml Geririm^ ouJy one of those moribund villages where 
lack of water has gradually caused the inhabitants to desext it. It is now 
called not Shcchcm but Sychar. The population drifted dawn towards the 
valley and about the rime of Vespasian developed into the town of Fiavia 
Napolis. Later it became that Nablus which was partly destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1927. It was rebuilt, more or less, and is today a dreary litde 
town whose only feature of intcccsE is a community of the last surviAring 
descendants of the heretical Samaritans, some huodred and sixty in alh 

The Fourth Gospel, which is so exact in its topography tl^t Renan 
declared that "'Ordy a Jew of Palestine who had fiequendy passed through 
the entrance to the valley of Shechem could have written this” is not less 
precise as to rime. It w^aj ""about the sixth hour" when the party reached 
the foot of the mountain of Shechem; leaving Jerusalem early in the 
morning this point would be reached by anyone on foot about noon of 
the following day. It would be hqt^ the stubble of the newly harvested 
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pkin would rustle widi grasshoppers iii the soji and beneath die andcaC 
stone bridges the streams would he dried to a trickle among die heaps of 
pebbles be ween which, paradojdr^y, oleanders bloomei Jesus was 
wiiaricd by the Journey and while his disdplcs went into the town to buy 
provisions, he sat down to rest. There was a spring dose by, venerated 
from andent dmes as Jacob's well. On this site today is the framework of 
an Orthodox Church Begun in 1914 to replace a Byzandne basilica, but 
abandoned some thirty years later. A oypt shelters the well, and the 
priest in attendance lowers a lighted candle by a windlass to demonstrate 
the depth - about a hundred feet - where lies the water which Jesus once 
asked to drink. 

The notnad peoples of these dry countries have always centred romandc 
and poede associa dons round welk. ft was by a well at Nahon that Abra¬ 
ham's serving nun met Rebecca, the future bride of his young master 
Isaac. By a wcU Jacob first saw Rachel with her father's sheep and instantly 
fell in love wii her. “Spring up, O w^dl" runs a song of the Mosaic 
period (Numbers xxi. ly) "Sing ye unto it, the princes digged the well, 
the nobles of the people digged it by the direction of the lawgiver, with 
thar staves." Whoever held the possession of the water held the power. 
In the Orient during the heat of day, men dmm of it and sigh for the 
sight of diose porous earthen jars which keep the precious liquid cool. 
When the "wcU master" turns the key, the women hurry down, the jars 
on their heads and to one of these vromcn Jesus said "Give me a drink “ 

The request, so natural to uSj seemed unusual if not shocking in view 
of Jewish custom at the dme. In the first place the Rabbis had decreed 
that it was improper bp address a woman publiclyp even one^s own wife 
in the street or one's sisicr or daughter in an inn, "because of what might 
be said about it". Secondly, ic aggravated the scandal that a true and pious 
Jew should address a heathen woman of Samaria. But it was neither chc 
first nor the last dme that Jesus calmly broke tradidonal conventions 
which, however honoured they might be, were really only manifestations 
of the worst of Jewish exclusiveness. 

Marvellously told as it is by Sl John, the scene never fails to arrest us. 
"How is that iou, being 2 Jew, askest drink of me, which am a woman 
of Samaria?" This woman was no flightciicd hen, she knew how to talk 
to men, there was a trace of msoicnee in her tone. But Jesus did not take 
ofence at it. “If thou knewest the gift of God and who it is that saith to 
thee, Give me to drink; thou would'st have asked of him and he would 
have given thee living water.” Astonishment lent a shade more deference 
to her demonour. "Sir*^ she said "thou hast nothing to draw with, and 
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die well is deep, Frora whence hast thou that living watCJ? Ait thou 
greacer than our father Jacoby which gave us the wdl, and dranh thereof 
himsdfp and bis children and hb cattle?** Nicodetuus also had rephed 
with a simitar quesdon, down-to-^arth and radonal, Jesus answered' 
"Whasoever drinkech of this water shall thirst again. But whosoever 
dfintcch of the water that I shall give him shall never diiist.” The water 
of life, a fountain springing up eternally te&^^hing the heart of man 
parched by sin and suficring^ was a favourite me^phor with the early 
Christians, it was indsed upon thdr sarcophagi as a promises 

Perhaps the Samaritan woman understood his meaning, or perhaps she 
merely thought to evade an irksome task, at any rate she replied: 
give me this water that 1 thirst noi^ neither come hither to draw.” But 
Jesus proceeded to demolish her pretensions ; we can imagine his ga2e 
bent upon her as a little while back it had been upon NathanieL ‘'Go^ call 
thy husband and come hither." She tcmporisci "I have no husband/* 
'‘Thou hast well said, 1 have no husband. For thou hast bad five husbands 
and he whom thou now hast is not thy husband. In chat saidst thou 
truly.” It was enough to convince her* “Sir” she said “I perceive chat thou 
arc a prophet." 

This brief dialogue reveals the woman completely and it is absolutely 
true to life. Rrsr she is pert, then uneasy; like all women she b touched 
and finally convinced, not by argument but by ihe reveladon of her own 
story. It was to this womari, in one sense so unworthy, that Jesus chexsc to 
reveal one of the most important secrets of his approaching mission. 
When she suggests, in response to hb appeal, that she is ready to return 
ro the jewbh observance, 10 worship not on Ml Gcridm but in Jerusalem, 
his reply was a fundamental proclamadotL Certainly "salvation came 
through the Jews” for of thdr race the Messiah was bom but the hour was 
approaching when thdr eirdusivc cult was to give place to a rdlgion 
which would embrace the endre world, when the God who was a spirit 
should be adored in the spirit and in irutL It may be that the woman by 
the well of Sychar did not comprehend this fully hut that she understood 
in some measure is proved by her reply that she knew that whoi the 
Messiah came he w'ould tell all things. Then Jesus avowed, to this foreign 
we^man of sinful life something which he had never before categorically 
admitted. The Messiah? "1 chat speak unto dice am he/" 

Thb b the climax of the scene. Everything had been said. Just then the 
disciples came back with bread, olives and cheese, surprised and a little 
annoyed perhaps, although they did not dare to say anything, 10 find him 
talking to thb woman. But at thb moment we get the impression that 
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Jesus was jiist beginiiiiig to live, to experience etc joy of the Good 
Stephexd in reclaiming etc lo^t sheep. When they offered the food they 
had brought he said: "'I have meat to cat that ye know not of.” "My meat 
is Eo do the ^vill of him who sent me and to finish hb worL” The people 
of Sydiar, assembled by the woman, gathered round him, eager lo 
listen; he drew a lesson from them for hk dkciplcs. The fields were 
aJrcady white for harvest, and thcyi peasants as they were, would recog-^ 
nise the sign. The dme had come to r<ap the harvest of mantmcL So after 
staying two days among the enthusiastic Samaritans, Jesus cumed again 
towards the north. 

The return to Galilee definitely marks the opening of the public 
ministry of Jesus, The three synoptic Gospels date it from this point: 
only St. John tells us how, obedient 10 the laws of his being, die Son of 
God soughE this period of scmi-obscurity and prepararion as do aU men 
who set diemselvcs a supreme task (Luke iv, 14, Mark i. 14. Matthew iv. 
17, John iv, 45)^ Until then, he bad spoken only to a few faithful friends, 
to one sohtaiy^ Jew in a private interview^ to a woman encountered by 
chance in a strange village. From now on he was to speak to crowds, dis¬ 
playing the powers which his Father had given to hun, working imradci 
and drawing out hearts. 


I t is convenient to nise here the question of chronology, upon which 
only the Fourth Gospel throws any light. How long did Christ's public 
rmnistry last? Strange as this may seem at first, iE is one of the qu^stioiis 
which history has found most diflEculr, hut if we remember that the object 
of the evangehscs was not to write hisEOry but to record teaching, we 
shall not be so surprised at their failure to record things which to us 
would seem cssentid. St. Mark for instance says no more than 'Jeans 
€2mc into Galilee preaching the Gospel” or "He arose and went iuEO the 
borders of Tyre and Sidon*J but how long he stayed or was gone is never 
mendoued. St. John, who is on the whole more precise, is yet not 
suffidendy so for his text to serve as anything but an hypoihcsis, and 
moreover his narrative, which is obviously inspired by metaphysical and 
theological conceptions, is suspected by some crirics of a desire to agree 
with certain Old Testament alludons and also to accord with that 
numerical symbolism so dear to the Oriental mind. 

To establish a chronolc^ for the life of Jesus, we have to search 
through the Four Gospels for indicadons which, by deduedon, supply 
confirmadous. When, for instance, one of the annual Jewish feasts is in 
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question, if three of dnise ire mendoned it is safe to reckon a lapse of cinie 
of at least two years. Other questions yield to systemade reasoning, as 
when we read in St. Mark (vi. 39) that on the occasion of the muldpb- 
cation of the loaves of bread, the crowd sat down upon “the green grass'^ 
while a bttlc while before it is mendoned that the disdplcs plucked cars of 
wheat in the field, we know that the two events are separated by at least 
ten or eleven months, for the com in Palestine is harvested at the end of 
April and the grass then is already burnt yellow by the sun. Naturally this 
method leaves a wide field for conjecture and innumerable ingctiious 
commentators have combed the text to find evidence. 

Putting aside informadon pieced together in this way^ other difficuldes 
immedia tely arise. It is not at all easy ro correlate the chronologies of the 
Synoptics with the Fourth Gospel, for the former give the impression of 
covering a much shorter space of dme than the latter or at least of re¬ 
counting fewer events. For mstaiice, St. Matthew, Sl Mark and St, Luke 
refer to only one Feast of the Passover; the Fourth Gospel refers definitely 
to two (ii. 13 and sd, 55) and one intervening which modem versions 
place in vL 4 but which Lrcnacus identified wdth the "feast of the Jews^^ 
mendoned in the first verse of Chapter V. It is no part of our task to 
summarise even a fiacdon of the innumerable theories which have 
proliferated during tw^o thousand years' examination, of the evidence. 
The discussion has been going on since the earliest days of the Church. 
Origen opted for three ycars^ Eusebius favoured four, St. jerome decided 
for three and others deebred for one year only. Modem estimates vary 
between forty months (Ktion) and those who would compress all the 
sayings and actions of Christ into a few wrecks, on the argument that ihe 
Roman police would not have countenanced the agiotion for longer 
(Schweitzer. Guignebert). The most generally agreed period is about two 
years and a few months; supporters of this estimate include Grandmahoo^ 
Lagrange, C. H. Turner and Ricciotti. 

The method which Jesus adopted in his t^Aching lends force to the 
hypothesis that his mission was of some long duration. It was definitely 
a progressive revebtion and in that respect the plan of the New Testament 
corresponds to that of die Old. As the Chosen People continued, through 
Ahraham, Moses, David and the Prophets to ascend the scale of ine^ble 
knowledge, so, foliow^ing out the Gospel, wc see the mission of Jesus 
unfolded more and more explidily. Some have even held that Jesus kept 
silent on the "Messianic secret'* until after the Resurrection. We shall s« 
that it is chaiactciistic of him to dlcncc those who called him "the holy 
one of God'\ to restrain the premature and injudicious enthusiasm of his 
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disciples^ CO miniiiLbc liis owo miraclci. Ttiis may have been due to 
poUdeal prudence, a desire hoe to excite the myrmidons of Andpas and 
Pilate before the appointed hour. It was more probably a deliberate 
pbifittg down of chat dream of a triuniphant and splendid Messiah which 
buoyed up Jewish pride. To those who would listen, he developed the 
idea that the kingdom of God began in the awe of the soul and in the 
will to perfection. He had to reckon with incompreliciision, ill will, 
hypocrisy and hatred, he had to pby his part against increasing opposition. 
Slowly, as if pursuing the most carefully prepared pkn, Jesus came out 
into the open. In a week csr cwo he was to put forward chc fundamental 
doctrines of his teaching; then when die resistance to it began to show, 
he would have recourse to other methods, 

J esus began his teaching iminediacely on his return to Galilee. He was 
to find hi^ largest and most fervent audiences among these good 
simple peasants and fishermen, morally and physically robust. Unlike 
their neighbours the Samaiitans, the Galileans had remained faithful to the 
Law since the Maccabcan conquest of their country, but they were less 
sophisdeated chan the people of Judaea and capable of greater enthusiasm. 
They did nor argue endlessly aboui theology and moral observances; 
they had a simple love of God, 

Jesus at first taughc in the synagogues. This fact is worthy of note. 
We arc accustomed to think of him, as so often rcprescnrcd in art, 
preaching always in the open air, on the slopes of the hills above die lake 
of Galilee or, in the bow of a boat, addressing crowds assembled by the 
lakeside. Sr. Luke, who especially recounis this period in detail (iv. 14, 22 
and 31, jz) shows us clearly the method which Jesus first adopted; to a 
Jew of that time wishing to promulgate a religious doctrine, the syna¬ 
gogue was the natural placc^ 

Indeed no better place could be found than this venerated spot, at 
once a house of prayer and a school of disputadon, where faithfiil Jews 
&om all the country round resorted every Sabbath, During the past three 
centuries the Jewish synagogues had been assuming an evcar-incrcasmg 
importance. Tradition dates their foundanon firom the time of die Exile, 
when, since the people could no longer go up to the Temple in Jerusalem, 
it was necessary to have a place they could fulfil the prescribed riics and 
assemble to read and comment on the Law, At the time of Christ there 
was no village in Falesdoe^ how^ever primitive, which did not possess- 
such a building. 
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The Jewish commuiutics dispersed throughout the Empire had also 
built many synagogues, Rome had at least thirteen. The building 
gcncraEy comprised one not very large room - So X do feet at Caper¬ 
naum - with sober mosaic ornament of stars and palm creeSp an atrium 
bearing the basin for the purificacionSj a few small rooms reserved for 
pubhc teaching and die use of gusts. Archaeological rsearch has un¬ 
covered a good many remains of such. They were administered hy a 
"ruler of the synagogue" assisted by a sort ofsacrisEan-ciim treasurer-cum- 
teachcr, the **hassaii”. 

No rdigious service as wc understand it was hdd in the synagogue; 
only in the Temple of SioiL The Scribes and the doctors of law* who 
were the linchpins of the Insdrudon* gave instructions dealing both with 
the dogmas {hataka) and the liistory of Israel There was a small 

raised choir containing the chest or Ark in wltiA the scrolls of the law 
were kept and seven members of the communicy, wearing the prescribed 
while tiilisSf sac down and proceeded to the Office. There were two 
opening benediedonSp then an extract from the Mosaic books was read in 
Hebrew* followed by a cranslarion into the local tongue, the Aramaic of 
Galilee or whatever it might be. After that there was a commentary on 
the passage read, then the prayer of the eighteen benedictions in which 
the Divine goodlier was lauded m great detail. This was read by one of 
die old men. Next came a reading from the prophets* following the same 
method as before and finally came the benediction from Numbers vi. 
24.-26. "'The Lord bless chee and keep thee, the Lord make his &ce shine 
upon thee and be gracious tinto [hee, the Lord lift up his countetiance 
upon thee and give thee peace/* 

The procccdLigs were long* very long. They occupied an entire 
morning. All the sacred texts had to be read, all the benedictions repeated, 
with the head turned towards jerusaiem, 

Probably a good many of those who assisted doaed a little* like the 
rabbi who thanked God that lus head* by nodding, was able to respond 
of itself. 

No special person was charged with the office of taking the lead in 
the ceremony. The ""ruler of the synagogue'* called upon any Jew of 
good reputadon whose discourse he tnighc consider likely to edify, and 
among people brought up from their earliest infrncy upon the sacred 
writings there could always be found plenty capable of iuexausdhle 
glosses on a few verses from Exodus or Isaiak In such conditions we can 
easily understand that Jesus would be called upon to speak 
Sl John tells us that he preached at Cana, where the first mkade was 
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performed (John iv, 45,4^), St, Luke gives us a vivid sketch of his preaching 
at Nazareth (Luke iv. 16^ 21), He rose, moiintcd the hema or dab> unfolded 
the long role of parchment upon which the text was inscribeth then 
choosing certain verses as if by chance^ handed ihe scroll back to the 
liastaii. Then he began his commentary *^and the eyes of all them that were 
in the synagogue were fastened upon him^*. The audience were aU 
unaware of the immediate relevance of the text chat he had chosen. ‘The 
spirit of the Lord is upon me because he hath anointed me to preach his 
Gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the hrokenhearted, to preach 
deliverance to the capdves and the rccovetiog of sight to the blind to set 
at hberty them that are bruised. To preach the acceptable year of the 
Lord” (Isakh bd)* They did not suspect, these rough peasants &om the 
Gahlean hills, that he who addressed them was that Hjnmanucl whom 
Isaiah had foretold and that he brought a message of peace mo-rc pro¬ 
found than that of any Sabbatical Ycar^ when once in fifty years, the 
fields were undllcd bondmen received their liberties and lands taken for 
debt reverted to their oiigmal owners. ^This day is this scripture fulfilled 
in your cars" said the Lord> but the behavfOur of his listeners sbortly 
afterwards docs not suggst that they understood. 

Then he “came down” into Capemaunu The Gospel term b exactly 
dcscripdvc. We can follow the road today; it is about ten hours journey 
fiom Nazareth to the shore of the lake, traveUing along the plateau till 
we see, framed in the bkek basalt of the gorge of Arbela, the perfect lake 
below, its intense blue set off against the copper coloured shore. Once we 
have crossed the pass the landscape changes, the road skirts the kke 
closely and it is dominaced by steep heights, but the lapping of the clear 
water, the gendc modon of the sails and the dusters of lemon trees and 
flowering oleanders make up a less forbidding picture. As we go 
down, the heat increases, it is like going bto a hothouse. Towards the 
south, in the dmc of Christ could he seen the white towers of Tiberias 
and the shiniug golden roof of the pakce of Andpas. The towns of 
Bechsaida and Capernaum were then the chief centres of popukdon in 
the plain of GenesaretL Fbhing, agriculture and commerce were aU 
followed, 

Capernaum was not a Helknbdc city like Tiberias or the neighbouring 
towm It was essentially Jewbh, although it was open to trade with 
forcigiicrs firom the rich lands of Hauran or Iroin Phoenicia. Its narrow 
Streets exuded a strong odour of fish scales thrown out on the ground^ 
curiously mixed with the smell of roses and orange blossom. The houses 
were buUt of the dark basalt except the synagogue, which rose up among 
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them m gleaming white Hme&cone. The people of Capemautn were very 
proud of their synagogue; the centurion in charge of the local garrison 
bad assisted vA th his men in its building (Luke vii. 5) and Antipas would 
seem to have given a financial subsidy since his emblem, the palm tree, 
is still to be seen among the mins. 

Jesus taught there also^ although we have no dirocc report of his teaching. 
St Mark gives a summary of his words : "The time is fulfilled and the 
kingdom of God b at hand; repent ye and believe the gospel'' (i 15), 
Repentance and faith were indeed the bases of his message but he must 
have said many other things for we read in the same aotount (i. 22) that 
*"thcy were astonished at his doctrine for he taught them as one that had 
authority, and not as the scribes"". This single line shows us Jesus in action 
for more vividiy than a long conunentary. Unlike the doctors of the law 
who analysed the texts, muldplying citations and refercutes, advancing 
not a single idea without drawing on the Law and the Prophets in 
acrohadc exegesis, Jesus departed as as possible from these subledes 
and trivulitics, teaching the sole precepts of the divine law 50 that the 
single hearted could respond to them msdncrivcly. He spoke as one with 
authority because in him resided the supreme auEhority, he had no need 
to lean on Rabbi Hillcl or Rabbi Sdiammal or Rabbi Gamaliel or any¬ 
body eke. He obser^'ed the law faidifully but he transformed and 
humanised its exigencies and for that the scribes and their fellow casuists 
could never forgive htm. 

T here w'ere other things being done at the same time which displayed 
the power of the new prophet in a way which w^as singubrly dis^ 
turbing+ The story of the miracle at Cana two months earlier had been 
bandied around the countryside and one of Andpa^'s officers^ whose son 
lay mortally iU in Capernaum appealed to Jesus to cure him, much as 
today people resort to chiropractics or even go to Lourdes, not entirely 
believing bnt witling to try anything. 

At the time, Jesus was at Cana, perhaps on his way to the lake shore. 
The officer set out to meet hitn^ he must have started early, risking the 
heat and he must have been on horseback, since it was about the “seventh 
hour"^ that he reached the little hillside town. He besought Jesus ^'to come 
down and heal his son" as if It were necessary for him to come down when 
the Divine power could so easily manifest itself over seven leagues. A 
man of greater laitb would have said "Only say the word"' and Jesus 
realised it "Except ye see signs and wonders ye will not believe.'* “Sir"' 
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said the failicr "VoDie down ere my child die.” “Go thy way” said Jesus 
"'thy son livetk” Something in the tone of die words must have made the 
officer, who had come to the prophet as a last recourse, suddenly believe, 
for he remounted Ids horse and rode away. Night had fallen, the new 
day had commenced (for among the Jews the day begins at nightfall) 
when, at some distance along the road, die officer was met by his servants 
who had come out to bring him the news. The boy lived. He ashed them 
at what dme he began to get better. “Yesterday at the seventh hour die 
fever left him” they said. It was the hour when Jesus had spoken (John 
iv, 4^-54)- 

The aiiihmty w'hich his hearers had recognised in the teaching of Jesus 
was thus displayed in acts far exceeding the capacity of ordinary mortals. 
He bad powxr to cure the physical ills of the human body; powder also 
over iliose stronger ills which seize and suhom the mind and souL In 
that same Sabbath day at Capernaum^ recreated so vividly by the 
Evangelist, Jesus encounicrcd once more, in a terrifying scene, the 
Adversary whom he had defeated in the solitude of JeW Qaj-antaf 
He went to the synagogue, to comment on the Scriptures, and an expec¬ 
tant silence held the assembled hearers. Suddenly there was an uproar, 
the meeting was riven by shrieks and cries and a naan flung himself 
fonvard. Often the most sacred places are chosen for the mamfestaoons 
of the powers of darkness as chough the very intensity of the spiritual 
atmosphere favours thdr designs. There is a Rabbinical story of demons 
accompanying the faithful to the synagogue on the Sabbath and sitting 
on their knees, and cases of demoniac manifes^tion in the cloister have 
been innumerable, while the most extreme temptadons recorded were 
those Suffered by the hermit Sl Anthony in his solitary cell in the desert. 

The incident as recorded by the evangelists {Luke iv. 3 j, 37 and Mark 
i. 2.3-aj) has the unmiscakablc air of veracity. We do not know exactly 
what the phenomenoiL was hut it was a dud between the force whidi 
possessed the wretched man and spoke with his voice and the Messiah, 
majesdolly calm, who held his ground and conquered. “Lee ns alone^ 
what have we to do with thee” howled Satan through die mouth of his 
victim. An thou come to destroy us? I know thee who chon art, the 
Holy One of God." The last words w'ere designed to cause scandal and 
confusion; the ineffiable name of God might never he pronounced and 
the pious Jews present would rend their tunics in hocror. But Jesus 
rescored order with a few words. “Hold thy peace and come out of fdm.’' 
With a scream and an appalling cry, the possessed man collapsed. It was 
all over, the undean spirit had to submit. Those who had been present 
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said among themselves with amazement: “What a word is this, for with 
authorit)' and power he commandeth the unclean spirits and they come 
out.” 

There were still other inddetics during that remarkahlc day at Caper- 
naum (Man. L 39^34+ Luke iv. 58-41), St Mark in pamcular recounts 
them with such precisicn that we sense as we read the direct rnemories of 
his master, Simon Pcter^ who is generally supposed to have provided the 
materia] of this GtispcI- When he reached the bke, Jesus met again the 
three other dlsdplcs whom he had called at Bethabara and it was with 
one of these, that Simon of whom he had mysteriously predicted that he 
should be called Peter, that Jesus went to cat after the incident in che 
synagogue. Before pronouncing the ritual blessing before meah^ the 
host hinted to Jesm that his mothef’-in-Iaw was ill; it was not exactly a 
request but a disoect suggestion. The illness was most probably a sort of 
maLuia. very common in the Jordan vallcyi and the marshes arouud 
Capernaum favour the hreeding of mosquitos, Malta fever with Its 
sudden Jumps of temperature is also prevalenc throughout ibe near cast, 
Jesus bent over the hammock where the sick woman lay, he took her 
hand and "commanded the fever" to leave her, which it did so promptly 
that she was able to get up and serve them all at supper. 

Talcs of these astonishing things must have been rife in Capernaum all 
that afternoon for the ohligatory repose and prolonged meetings of the 
Sabbath would be extraordinarily propitious for nimour-mongeruig- 
By the rime the evening came rotmd probably everybody in the town 
was seized with the desire to sec eyes on Jesus. During the Sabbath it was 
strictly forbidden to make any journey, not even for the benefit of the 
sick: the Rabbis Iiad fixed a limit of two thousand cubits as the utmost 
distance that might be traversed and only a very small petage might be 
carried. But, at seven o'clock in the evening* when the sun had gone 
down behind the ridge of hills, there was a rush- The sick and the 
demeuted thronged in all round him and moving among them all, laying 
his hands on this one and issuing commands to others, Jesus gave further 
proofs of bis mercy and his power. We can sec him* surrounded fay the 
milling crowd, tireicssly giving out the virtue that is in him* as always,, 
for the benefit of mankindL and so &om the first, displaying the im¬ 
mensity of his compasrioik 

But when on the foBowing day the crowd began to gather again in 
front of the house where be was stayiDg» they sought hi m in vain. Before 
dawn, while it was sdll dark* he had risen and gone away into a solitary 
place. We can gadier* &om St. Mark's account, the discomfited surprise 
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of Simon Peter and his associates at ftndin^ the master gone. They ran to 
look for him. In a lonely valley by the lake, calm and a dear pale grey in 
the early hours of the morning, Jesus was praying. He was to do this 
often, after some of the most astonishing inddencs of his missioii, after 
the miracle of the loaves for instance, in order to escape excessive displays 
of enthusiasm and to recover strength in God. In the last days, he was to 
Say to the disoples who had ahandoded him *^Yct I am not alone, because 
the Father is with me" Qohn xvi^ ja). 

men sed; for thee” cried Peter and he would have asked him why 
he went away. But Jesns would not go hack. For the time beings Caper¬ 
naum had received enough. He hid to go fiirthet afield, he had to extend 
the field of his mission, to give to all men the cssendak of his tititL The 
second act of his public life was about to begin. 

As soon as the task which he had undertaken wss due to expand, it 
i \ was necessary for Jesus to have helpers. Even the events of the first 
few weeks, rapidly as they had developed, had required a definite appeal 
to his companions. The men whom he had called on the banks of the 
Jordan had become his friends; they had to be consecrated as his disdplcs, 
by his will and by their own acceptance. Later on (Matt, i) they were to 
be raised to the apostolatc, they would be invested by Jesus with snper- 
narural powers and the Church would be bom. 

St Luke places the appeal for dbdples at this juncture, which seems 
logical because* by his teaching in the synagogues and by the miraculous 
manifestations Jesus had shown those who were to fellow him the nature 
of the work to which they were to be callctL God docs not seek to take 
men by surprise and the Church has always firowned on sudden vocations 
dictated solely by sentiment It is only tp the soul fortified by preparadou 
and knowing its way and its strength chat the spirit gives the supreme 
impulse. 

The Gospel shows us this supreme impulse at work when it tells us how 
Simon, Andrew, John and James were dUimed by Jesus with sovcxcigu 
and imperious authority, how they obeyed and folowcd him, leaving 
everything. Three of these four already knew him well, smec the days at 
Bcthabara and die return to Jerusalem; the fourth, James, probably met 
Jesus when he made his first journey to the shores of the lake and had 
certainly heard his brother John speak of him. But none of them had so 
Sir decided to renounce everything* to set out on that othcr-wordly 
adventure in which he who saves hL life must lose it. This is showu by 
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the fact thut they liad left the enchusbstic crowd importumn^ the master 
and bad gone back to their work^ mindfbl of their material intcresK. 
They wodd be mending their nets, perhaps, with die mesh pegged out 
on the ground just as we can see men doing by the shore of the lake 
today, and at night they would go out ftshing. All this had not yeE been 
renounced for God. 

Then it was that Jesus called them. St. Mark (i. 14-20) and St, Matthew 
(iv. 1^23) tell the story in the barest outline yet it conveys most vividly 
the lightning acdon of the divine power upon these chosen souls. St. 
Luke, however, is more cicplidt; he places the call on the occasion of the 
miraculous draught of fishes which Jesus bestowed upon his friends. 
Some critics have disputed the chronological accuracy of this but it has 
dearly a symbolic r]ghtnes$» for here was pLaiidy announced the destiny 
of the aposde^T which was to be **fishers of mciu" 

k should not, however, be concluded that the account of Sl Luke is 
therefore only symbolic. It gives the impression of being taken from life, 
its details are precise and concrete. There are plenty of places today along 
the Bas<]uc coast, around Sicily^ even sdll on the lake of Gahice, where 
the expense of nets, boats and fishing tackJe is shared by a group of 
associates like Zebedee. hii sons and their friends. Even their methodl 
which produced the mirade, is sdll followed: the or cast-net, 

the circular net w'hich is rolicd round the left arm while the right arm 
launches it with a deft motion which drops down the freighted end. We 
can sdll see the fishing smacks slowly leaving the shore, with the 
vertical nets weighted at the bottom and pegged out with Aoats at the 
top. to entrap the shoak of fish which wPI come in during the nighE, The 
lake then, as now, abounded in fish: Josephus affirms the &ct and fishing 
centres fiourished all along its shores: Capemaunij Bethsaida. and 
Magdala, whose name in Greek means **[he fishing ground”. Many 
of the spedcs of fish were very like our own, perch, carp and a variety of 
pike; others were more exotic, like the coradnus which carries its young 
in its mouth, and which is sdU called "St. Peterk fish” or “the vrcepuig 
fish^' because it is supposed to bring ilUluck, There is also that curious 
fish which IS suppos^ 10 come from the Nile by subterranean and sub¬ 
marine channels. In the bay between Ain-Tabgah and Magdala, the 
junedon of the ice-cold waters brought down by the Jordan when the 
snows of Mtt Hermon dissolve and the hot springs of Capernaum dis¬ 
charged by seven estuaries produces conditions analogous to those in 
Newfoundland, a great accumulation of plankton and hence an abundance 
of fish. 
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We can inuginc die sceoe in the caxly morning, for by dae end of May, 
the days are too hot for work. Beneath the white mist whieh ha^ barely 
lifted* the lake b a pale grey and the wash of the fishing boaEis a silver 
shimnicn The mornitains are a cobalt blue which strengthens CTcry 
Imant with the oncoming of the day. Bverything b calm; the sleeping 
pelicans, white and pinkp float upon the water but the black cormorants 
have already begun their padent sentmeh upright on the stones by the 
water's edge. The weary hshetmea return in bad humour. They had 
fished all night but since there was no moon and they could not observe 
the passage of the shoals, they liad been reduced to tapping on wood in 
order to frighten the fish into the nets. The result, however^ had been 
dbappointing. 

Simon, who had just brought back his equipment on one of the larger 
vessels w^hicb could carry thirteen people (Luke viii* 22-25, Matt, viii, 
2J-27, Mark iv, 3^-41) sighted Jesus &oni the shore of the lake. The 
master, to escape the press of the crowd clamourmg for miracles, had got 
into a small boat from which he could address those assembled on the 
shore. Perhaps he nodeed the depressed state of his friend, w^om out by a 
night of &mtless labour. He called him. “Launch out into the deep," he 
said, “and let down your nets for a draught." As an experienced fisher¬ 
man Simon knew that this was useless: '"Master, we have toiled all night,"" 
he said, “and have taken nothing/' But such was his confidence in the 
speaker that he added: “Nevertheless at thy word I will let down the 
net."* When the net was 1 « down, such a vast quanricy of fish was 
enclosed in it that the mesh broke, and they bad to sig;nal to the other 
boats to come and help them. The bark of Peter, which was to cany 
millions of living erratura* called in the name of the Lord, came thus for 
the first time laden to the shore. 

The figure of Simon Peter is highlighted throughout the episode and 
this is all the more significant when it is remembered that it is taken from 
the Gospel of Sc Luke (v, which is not consideredi, as is the Gospel 
of St. Mark, to record the direct recollections of St, Peter hiroselfi Peter 
is the owner of the ship; he receives and carries out the orders of Jesus. 
From the very^ beginning, when the Church is symbolised, he is the leader, 
the one who directs and conducts. Yet for all that, &ced with the mirade 
which was to dcteimine hb acceptance or rejection for ever^ he was 
troubled and stammered ouc: “Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, 
O Lord/" fils companions were in the same case. We can sense their 
awareness of the pressure of great events, of the sounding of the hour of 
decision. There is no doubt that they knew, by and large, what the Master 
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expected of them; tkey bad had plenty of dme to reflect on wtac they 
had seen and heard. It was not cme, as was subsequently advanced by the 
pagan apologists Porphyry and the emperor Julian the Apostate, that 
they were driven blindly to their resolve. Btit it was a difficult hazard and 
the stakes were heavy* 

"'Fear not,” said Jesus to Simon, "'from henceforth thou shalt catch 
men.” "And wbm they had brought their ships to land they forsook all 
and followed hinu” Oucc more the force which Jesus gave out had 
accomplished something which seems contrary to nature; the sudden 
transmutadon of these humble flshennen was as miraculous as the catdt 
of fish which swarmed at the bottom of die boat. For these men were 
henceforth to be invested with a colossal task and they were not to be 
found wanting* Upon them, simple and unlettered as they were, was to 
rst the newborn Church. 


CHAPTER V 


The seed of the Church 

T he most fertile part of Galilee consists of a red alluvial deposit 
which, when tiimed over by the plongh, leaves a furrow like an 
open wound. The exposed soil acquires a deeper criinsoii and when 
its superb wheat, standing sometuDcs as Ugh as a man, is in ear^ it is like 
a purple damasi: richly embroidered in gold. Only the black earth region 
of Russia and the yellow loess of China convey a comparable impressioii 
of sumptuous fecundityp but in the land around Esdralou and Genesareth 
there seems some particular mystic assodadon between the richness of 
earth and com and the image of desh and blood. 

Ic was in this boundfld land that the sower went forth to sow die seed 
of his doctrine. He was to remain for many months faithful to the 
province where his childhood had been passed and where he had begun 
to explain his mission. More than two t^ds of his entire ministry were 
to be spent on these plains, by these hills and by that lake where he had 
come to fish for men. Of the other three provinces of Palcsdne, he was to 
pass briefly through Perea and Samaria but he was to reserve for Judea 
his supreme effort; the harsh land was to provide the bitter herbs* the 
thirst, the agony and the Cross. A softer light illumines the Gahlcan secure 
of the Gospel; perhaps on these hillsides, by these geode rivers, Josus too 
had his experience of kappincss- 

It is only a very small province, Ics than forty miles across and seventy 
or so from north to sonfo, and the popubtion was barety three hundred 
thousand. We muse always remember the very small scale of the cotentry 
where Jesus worked; it explains to some extent the rapid spread of his 
notoriety. Although so smaif the country is vety varied: there is a marked 
difference between upper Galilee which is veritably mountatnems, the 
hilly region and the plain around the lake. The long plain which follows 
the Kidron, that historic tonent running at the foot of the ridge which 
terminates in the sea at Mt. Carmtl and the valley cut by thejordan form 
the two axes of a surface of very confused contours. 

The whole province is fertile and well wooded. '"It invites cultivation” 
says Josephus ""even by the least industrious; hence ir is completely ex¬ 
ploited, not a single field li« fallow. Towns and vilbges are numerous 
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since food is abundant/" The fertiliiy of the soiJ, a reUdvely moist 
climate and the predous streams of fresh water coaling down from Mt. 
Hennon all cootribute to a lichiicss w'hich is rcnurkable in the eastern 
Mediterranean. "It is easier to feed a legion from the olive trees of 
Galilee"" runs a Rabbinical saying ""dun to raise a child anywhere else in 
Israel.'" Besides the olives there are wheat, barley, vines, palms, and many 
other valuable plants in profusiou; figs. Josephus assures tis, ripen there 
during ten months of the 

It is in this countryside, much rhe same then as we son it today, that 
we should visualise the Messiah Eeaching the crowds assembled round 
him* It b a setting not so very difierent &om Europe, with its hillsides 
covered with poppies and marguerites, the tiny fields with their com- 
plicaied hedge patterns, the white villages clustered among the trees 
just as in France, England or northern Italy^ The Jewbh colomsts have 
restored the ancient fertilicy of the plain of Esdralon, and while the lake 
itself, about nine miles wide and about nineteen miles long, has not 
changed in physical character since ils surface reflected the passage of 
Jesus, and its shores, which are composed of sand ^itd a blackish grit 
ccmtainiiig quantities of very tiny white sheik, were trodden by hb feet, 
there is ncverthelss one very important diflerencc. It w^as infiniedy more 
populous in those days than it b now; of the Bourkhing towns which 
clustered round its waters only one, TiberiaSp has any life today. The 
other sites mentioned in the Gospd have nothing to show but rmnSp on 
occasional nomad encampment and clusters of primidve reed huts. But 
when Jesus lived we con magbe it as a sort of Falestinian Riviera, with 
townSp villages and elegant villas reflcctiog their fa^dcs in the clear water. 

Jesus remained in Galilee from the end of May in the year 28 until the 
autumn of 29, a longer period in the Jewish calendar rhan by our reckon¬ 
ing, because their months were lunar months of 28 days; thus, during the 
three years, we must always reckon with the extra month which they bad 
to slip in periodically to catch up with the sun. Thb intercalary month 
VioJar occurred at the end of the winter, between dJdr and fiban, March 
and April. The year 29 contained one of the 'embolistnic* months and 
thus Jesus would have been nearly five hundred days traveiling about the 
province, mostly on foot, but cercoinly mounted on occasion, for some of 
hb joutneys were too quickly made for anyone walking. Doubtless also 
he made use of the boats which the fishermen^ hb disciples, would phcc 
at hb dbposal. During the whole of this dme, if we except one very hasty 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, he only seems to have gone outside the province 
twice; once to Tyre and Sidon, the Phoenician dries, and once to the 
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wooded heights where the tctrarch Philip had his capit^ of Caesarea. 
The reason for these two short es^cursious remains obscure^ they may 
have been dictated by elementary eantion or simply to escape the heat 
[n any case they had no effect upon the uoiblding of the pbn of his 
mission. 

The Galileans to whom he preached were people who made a com- 
fortablc Jiving from fishing, husbandry and by exercise of various crafts; 
they were mdusmoiis and, as Josephus tells us, and the history of the 
Maccabees confirms, they were heredicaiily courageous and redoubtable 
defenders of their faith and the Law. The Judeans might despise these 
provincials and gibe at their accent with its uncouth prontindarion; they 
also despised the Galilean's indifference to easuisric subtleties. "'If you 
want to make your fortune, go north” they said in Jerusalem *'but if you 
want learning, come south,” but it was none ebe less true that the Galilean 
quabdes Were those which are conducive to permanence and great 
enterprises. It was not without deliberate iotendon that Jesus approached 
his compatriots first The seed would not be lost in the rich soil of the 
province* But all the same there was the danger diac these simple valiant 
souls, who only a century ago had made such an heroic stand against the 
pagan invader, might interpret his teaching too literally and conedve the 
Kingdom of God as temporal and the Messiah as die conquering King. 
We shall see that Jems watched out constantly for such a misconstrucrion 
of his message, bur even at the risk of this, he preferred these sunple- 
hearted people to the subde clerics of Judea, “In Galilee money counts for 
less than honour” was another Rabbinical saying, and he who ivas to scU 
bis master for 2 handful of silver was not a Galilean. 

S o the soil was chosen for the seed, which was to he the Church. All 
this Galilean period may be interpreted in these terms. At the same 
dme as he put forward the cssendals of his teaching and gathered around 
him the enthnsiasde crowds from whom his followers wxrc to come, 
he symbolised, by means of a miracle not diffcult to interpret, the first 
idea of the Bneba^st* Then wc see him narrow the field, selecting and 
consecrating die Apostles, and finally, nominadiig dedsively the man 
upon whom was to devolve the responstbiJity of carrying on his work 
after him. In the second period of his life, in Judea* it is the sacrifidal 
aspect which is stressed and although it goes without saying that it was 
only by the offering on Calvary ihat the Church definitely came into 
being, it was in Galilee that the fundamentals of its doctrines and its 
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structure -were bid down. Jesus Mnuelf said so, about this dme, in one of 
his parables; “So i$ die Kingdom of Cod, q$ if a man should cast seed into 
(he ground; and should sleep and rise night and day, and the seed should 
spring and grow up, he knoweth not bow" (Mark iv, 36-27). 

Jesus's method, now that he had fully embarked on his misrion, was in 
no way dilferent from that which he had followed during the period of 
preparation. He taught and preached, he revealed his power by niirades 
but his personality takes on an incomparably greater authority. Already, 
in the unknown prophet who could sec into the hearts of Nicodemus and 
the Samaritan woman at a glance and b the healer who sent back Antipas’s 
officer in foU confidence, the livbg God is manifest. The mystery of 
Jesus was unfolded little by little but not undJ the day when the stone 
rolled back from the tomb and the risen Christ showed himself to the 
holy women, could it be fully grasped. Yet as the days of the Galileao 
years pass by we can sec cmergbg from the human traits of the propher, 
the Ibeamcnis of the face of God. 

To have drawn such crowds to hear him, tlie words ofjesus must have 
possessed an extraordinary force. Oriental peoples are highly susceptible 
to the powrer of the word and b the Semitic tradition, whether Jewish, 
Arab or Sabylonian, the founder of a new religion must always be gifted 
with doquence. When Jehovah in the burning bush charged Moses to 
deliver his people, the patriarch replied: “O my Lord, I am not docjuenE. 

. , , I am sbw of spe^ and of a sloiw tongue." And the Lord replied: 
“Is not Aaron the L^te thy brother? [ know that he can spmk well. , . 
he shall be thy spokicsman unto the people” (frxodus iv, io~i6j. Jesus 
certainly possessed this power of movmg hearts by his voice. It was to 
hear him that St. Mark shows us the Galileans docking and pressbg round 
him so that he was forced to take a boat to escape their attendom, where¬ 
upon a number of the more enthusiastic hastily went round the lake to 
catch him on die other side. Listening to him the crowds forgot the tunc 
and even the requirements of thdr appedte. 

Many of his saybgs were of the kind that would cause die Jewish 
heart to swdi with delight, “Ye axe the light of the world. ... Let your 
light so shine before men that they may sec your good works and glorify 
your Father which is b heaven" (Matt, v. 14-ia), “Yc are the salt of the 
(Mark v. 13). The descendants of the Chosen People, whose pride 
it had been frir two thousand years that they alone were wimesses of the 
true God would naturally understand these words. To announce the 
combg of the Kingdom of God where human sufferings would be 
recompensed, sins forgiven and salvadon and eternal joy would reign. 
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to say to them ihac "this generation shall hoe pass till all these things be 
done"' (A 4 ark xiii. 30) would clidt from diem the most fervent response 
and would fill the void of their secular anddpadons. 

But the message of Jesus was very fcr from those appeals to Jewish 
pride which many before him, haltprophec and half bandit-leader, had 
bunched on the Galilean hillside. His message was in truth paradoxial, ic 
came dircedy into conflict with established conventions of possession and 
obligadon and elementary regard for comfort and respectability. It was 
a complete reversal of morality to these Galileans when Jesus said “Ye 
have heard chat it hath been said An eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth, . . , But I say unto you, Love your enemies, do good to them that 
liace you” {Matt. v. 38, 44, Luke vi. 37)- Even when he did not go so far 
as this, it would seem curiously extreme to them when he condcimied 
anger as much as murder^ looking lustfully after a woman as much as 
adultery {Matt, v, 21 and 27). Nor did he soeh to concral the tremendous 
diiSculcies of the way he pointed out; he prophesied that those who 
followed him would be insulted and persecuted, fabdy accused of many 
erknes but they were to accept all these things and bear their cross joyfully 
(Matt. V- II, Luke xiv. 27)- 

These scupendous sayings have lost something of their force nowadays. 
They have become the commonplaces of sermons, they have become 
softened as though chdr pristine harshness were too much for men to 
swallow. Certainly they are not easy to understand and it may be that the 
Oriental excessiveness and love of imagery, so perfectly comprehenjible 
to those who heard Jesus, can easily, if t^en too literally, exceed the actual 
intendon of the speaker. The Christian paradox eenainly lies in the 
refusal of easy comforts, physical or moral but ic is not necessary to 
pursue it to absurdity. No disdple of Christ tore oui his eye or cut off 
his hand to escape temptadon and even Jesus bimselfr until he tame to bb 
Passion^ did not rum the left cheek to him w^ho struck the right The 
Church has never biided Origen for sacrificing his virility m the exact 
inrerpretadon of cerrain verses of the Gospel {Matt. v. 29^ 30), for the 
chiist miisi never be pushed to the extremes of scandal and 

None the less, with certain rare exceptions, the modem Eendency is too 
much the other way. We do not dream of ciiming the other cheek or 
giving an overcoat to whoever should cake our jacket. With two 
thousand years of Ghrisdanity behind uSj we still And these iiyuncdons 
irritating. How must they have seemed to those who first beard them in 
their startling novelty, to chose Jews as firmly embedded in the exact 
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compuutioiis of Mosaic theology ^ arc twcnticEh century Chrisdans in 
their bourgeois confonnity? Yet chest words had the power to liberate a 
wave of enthusiasm to which the Gospet bears witness, a force which so 
charged their absolute siinplicicy that the listeners recognised in thura 
something other than the thoughts of a man lite themselves. 

This power, which was also demonstrated in Christ's oiiracleSt is the 
distinguishing mark of the whole Galilean period, as if he sought to give 
weight to hb words and increase the faith of his disdpl^ by nianifesta- 
dons which even the most incredulous vrould recognise as Cc^iscending 
the natural ordcr^ The dcmoustratioii of this power was twofold. Firstly, 
it relieved the physical ills of maUj showing the inliiUEC compassion of 
Jesus whose lot it was to assume all suhTctings, in whom the Word was 
made flesh. Secondly, the manifestadon of this power had a direct 
Messianic intendon^ it was to reveal through the mortal fleshy the living 
God. 

Throughout this period of his work Jesus was surrounded by an ever 
renewed influx of the sick, the crippled^ the scrofulous and the paralysed. 
As soon as he left a synagogue or got out of a boat, the "court of miracles” 
in the most literal sense surrounded him. The blind sought him with their 
sightless eyes, the deaf mutes turned their blank faces, there was ao wound 
too disgusting to be shown lo him+ and he unwearyingly rcspondeiL It 
vras enough for him to feel diac their hope was genuine, to discern the 
sniallesi embryo of faith; he would put out a httle of his power to serve 
these humblest causes. 

Even the leper, in spite of the Mosaic prolubitton (Leviticus liii) 
ventured in among the crowd, displaying the horrible red wound sur¬ 
rounded by sparse white hairs, and crying '"Lord* if thou wile, thou cansr 
mate me dean". Here was one who believed in the supematuial power 
and trusced to receive its benefits. The word “leper" in the East covers a 
variety of diseases^ firom skin affccdofts of the psoriasis type which are 
easily curable to a purulent tuberculosis of the bone, commonly rotting 
the finger joints, which k prevalent in the Orient today, and vrhich ic is 
difficult to treat; and finally, true leprosy* which so far proved beyond 
human cure. We do not know which of these this m^n had but whatever 
it was, a word and a look sufScedL Jesus put forth his hand: “I will: be 
thou clean.” And immediaiely the sores disappeared. Transported with 
Joy. the man took the road to Kadcs, the Levidcal centre of Galilee, to 
present himself and make an offering for hb cure, as prescribed by the 
Law (Leviticus xiv) (Luke v. ia-i6, Mark L 40-45, Matt. viu. 1-4), 

At this time also Jesus restored die use of his limbs to a paraly^d man* 
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cured a Tmn with a widiued hand^ ^d^ on. being appealed to by a 
Centurion, cured one of his sJaves who was mortally UL These benefidaries 
of his mercy arc unknowTi and unrecorded, often they were not even of 
his race. Duiitig his journey to Phoenioa^ the inhabitants of which 
country^ as Josephus tells us, detested the Jews^ we see him nevertheless 
appealed to by these ^'heathens'' and responding to their sohcitatioiis. 
Among them was the deaf-mute (Mark vij, 31-37), into whose cars he 
put his fingers and whose tongue he touched with his own spittle; saying 
* Ephphatha: be opened^ and straightway his cars were opened and his 
tongue W'3S loosed.” There was also the Canaamte woman who sought 
his aid for her sick daughter^ and whom Jesus at first seemed to put aside 
until she spoke in words of such moving humility. "It is not meet to take 
the children's bread and east it to the dogs” he had ^d and she replied 
Yes, Lord^ yet the dogs under the table cat of the children’s crumbs** 
(Mark viL 24r-j0| Matt. xv. 21-aS). 

The Canaanidsh woman attributed her daughter's condidon to a deviL 
Devils were thought to be very ajctivc in human afiairs at the time. The 
Talmud states that they haunt the sleeping apartnrents of mciip espedaJly 
the conjugal chamber^ and tbat svhen sifdng the cinders on. the hearth the 
prints of their daw-iike feet can often be seen. Most nervous diseases 
were atuibuted to them and the Jews frequently resorted to exorcisms^ 
like that of Elcazar who* according to Josephus, claimed in the presence 
of the Emperor Vespasian^ to cure a demoniac by placing beneath his 
nostrils a ring containing “Solomon's root” and pronouncing an incan¬ 
tation over him. Jesus resorted to none of these formulae: by a single 
phrase the daughter of the Canaanite woman was curetL 

The forces arrayed against Jesus were powerful and the combat was 
often severe. In the country of the GadareneSr which is now identified 
with the region of Kursi south of Betheda-JuUa on the cast side of the 
lake, he was attacked by a demoniac who lived among the tombs^ the 
honeycomb hollows of which can sail be seen in the rocks. The maniac 
was so violent that no one had been able to capture him and the encounter 
with Jesus gives the impression of a battle between the evil spirit and the 
divine powen The howling, screaming creature approached, drawn by 
an irresistible fascination as if he himself desired to exorcise the enemy in 
possession, "What have 1 to do ^ith thee” he cried “Jesus^ thou son of 
the most high God? 1 adjure thee by God^ that thou tprm<mt me not." 
But Jesus called to the evil spirit and ordered him to tdl his name. ^'My 
name is Legion, for we are many.*" ""Come out of the man” and the evil 
spirits obeyed and seized upon the prey nearest to han<h ^ herd of swine 
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which they drove down the steep rocks into the sea. The man was cmed: 
he sat quietly and peaceably at the feet of the Messiah, quite sound in mind. 
But the whole aHair had been so terrifying that die people of the country 
became alarmed at the presence of so powerful a prophet. They besought 
Jesus to depart from them; it would seem that they feared to look on 
God (Luke vii. 26-39, Mark v. 1-20, Matt. viii. 28-34), 

The power which Jesus displayed was in truth tettifying although, 
tmlikc most wonder-workeis. unlike even Moses, he never used it except 
for the beneht of mankind. Even Death submitted to it. At the little 
village of Nain, dose to Nazareth, Jesus and his disdplcs were elirnbin g 
the footpath up the slope, which can still be followed today, when a sad 
little procession descended towards the tombs hollowed out on the side of 
the biU, a dead body on a bier, the young form stiff beneath the shroud. 
Behind came a woman crying; she said nothing and asked for nothing, 
she was too distraught for conscious thought. But the divine 
saw into the heart of this desolate soul, a widow who had lost her only 
son and sole support. "Young man" said Jesus “1 say unto chec. arise." 
(Luke vh. 11-16). Another time he was at Capernaum or dose by, just 
getting off a boat. Among the crowd was a man of some posidon, a 
"nilcr of the synagogue” named Jairus, whose little daughter was d j-ing. 
Perhaps he remembered, this pious Jew, how Elijah and Elisha had revived 
the dead, for when they came to tell liim that his little girl had djfid , he 
stayed on, having such faith in the power of Jesus. When Jesus went into 
the house of mourning, the furniture was already overturned, according 
to the j™ish custom, and the flute players had begun their wailing 
lament. “Talitha aimi” said Jesus and these two words, which St. Mark 
repeals in the original Aramaic, had an ins tant effect. "Damsel, I say un to 
th«, arise" and she obeyed. Her parents were so awestruck that Jesus 
hiimdf, with frthcrly solicitude, had to tell them to give her ^ 

eat(Lukc vhi. 40-42,49-56, Mark v, 23-24, 35 - 4 J, Matt. ix. 1S-19,23-26). 

As we have seen, jesm never resorted to auy exorcism, cabbalisdc 
formuhe or paraphernalia of that kind. His will was suffidmt to subdue 
the forces of nature. The evil powers were much more dramaH c in r h f i r 
methods, a fact which Goethe doubtless remembered, Jesus performed 
these supernatural acts with complete naturabess. Whtai he was accused 
of working miracles in league widi die evil powers he replied with perfret 
serenity: "And if Satan cast out Satan, he is divided against himself: how 
then shall his Kingdom stand?" (Matt. xiL 22-28). Everything about the 
man as we see him in these episodes shows his aim confidence in his 
mission and proclaims the presence of God. 
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T he cjctraordinary scenes recounted ill this pare of the Gospel might 
almost have been conceived to demonstrate his incomparable 
majesty to diose privileged spcctacors from whom Jesus had chosen his 
coUahomtors. Miraculous cures, the castitig oue of evil spirits, even the 
revivification of the deaeh although they might confuse the senses and 
disconcert logic^ arc nevertheless, given an intelhgent application to the 
problemp susceptible to some Idnd of explanation. But this man could 
impose obedience on the dements and alter the fixed laws of nature. One 
nightp dred out with preachingp Jesus lay asleep in a vessd belonging to 
Peter, He Lay with his head on the cushions ^vhich from Homeric diua 
to our own have always been provided on the back benclL The wind 
began to rise. It would have been December: through the gorges w^hich* 
from cast to north cut itiro the Tran^ordan plateau, the blast would rush 
towards the lake settiug up says a ^bhinical description **a species of 
terrible whirlwintL** These sudden gusts of wind are even today dreaded 
by the local fishermen. The disciples awakened Jesus. “Master* Master, 
we perish/' He opened his eyes, In a sinukr pass Caesar had said to the 
AdriaEic boatman ^*Why be afraid? You carry Caesar and his fornuies,” 
But Jesus said “O ye of little faith” and then* with hand outstretched, in 
the gesture which Rembrandt has for all time illustrated for us, he rebuked 
the wind and said to the waves ^^Peace, be stUl'^ (Luke viiL 22-23, M^trk 
iv, 15-41, Matt. viiL 25-27), Then another and greater fear surged into 
the hearts of the disciples for gready as they trusted and revered him* this 
display of power was beyond their redtoning. 

About this time they witnessed something else hardly less astounding. 
The disciples were alone in the boat for Jesus, following his usual custom, 
was deep b solitary prayer m some secluded place. The dbdples were on 
the easterly side of the lake and were trj'bg to make for Capernaum but 
the wind suddenly arose and buffeted them to and fio across the lake. 
They strove undl three o*clock in the mornings their arms almost out 
of their sockets, but they were sdll some four or five miles &om the 
harbour. They then saw a form coming towards diemp walking on the 
water. The apparition filled them with terror. They scr&med with fright, 
hut a voice said It is I, Be not afrajd*\ In the darkness, ^hr f^cc of the 
appariuDn was barely visible, Peter, ejuiek and iiupetuous by nature, 
replied "Lord, if it be thou, bid me to come unto thee oa the watet,” 
And he said *'Comc,” Peter stepped oue, but feeling the water move 
beneath his feet, be was smitten with doubt and promptly began to rink. 
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But JcsLis took hirst by ilie tacd, guided him co the diip and help him in. 
The lesson was plain enough: the first thing die Master asked from those 
who would follow him was immediate imquestioiiidg obedience, what¬ 
ever the drcumstances^ 

A somewhat mahdous story is told of a very holy man in one of 
monasteries on Mt, Athos^ who, confronted by a raging torrent, had only 
to reote the Lords Prayer when he would be miraculously transported 
to the other side. In due coufse he became the Superior of his community 
and in the course of a visitation he resorted to his former method of 
cros^g the river^ But his &ith had become lukev^^'arm with couifort and 
the waters soaked him well and properly. ‘"God"' says the Book of job 
(be. 8) "treadeth upon the waves of the sea,** No one and least of all the 
immediate discipies of the Messiah, could forget that his power is illimit¬ 
able (Mark vi. 45-56, Matt. xiv. John vi t6-zi). 

D urnig the eighteen months of his mission in Galilee Jesus constantly 
displayed his power by miracles. None is more significant that that 
of the multipticadon of the loaves, when to appease the hunger of several 
thousand people be resumed, in a sense, the power of creation and insd- 
mted a repast which in some measure foreshadowed the supertmtural food 
of the soul. 

Our knowledge of the pyschology of the orator who can sway crowds 
by his doqucncc can in some measure help m to penetrate the psychology 
of Jesus as a teacher on the human plane^ But we cannot penetrate by this 
means the mystery of the healer, the caster-oui of devils and the raiser of 
the dead, here is the m^'stcry of divinitj'. A brief scene recorded in 
the synoptic gospels seems to open this very guesdon, but hardly is it 
opened than it is closed again, so that these fow lines in fact raise more 
quesdons than they permit us to answer. 

It was on the same day that Jesus brought back the daughter ofJaims to 
life. Among the crowd was a woman who, according to the Law should 
noc have been there, since she suficred &om internal hacmoiThage, which 
was considered unclean. She had tried everything in s^ch of a cure; 
doctoR, SAys St. Mark roundly, had ruined her_ Probably she bad also 
twd the innumerable strange remedies advised by JcfWisb sages, echoes 
of which may be found in the Talmud, such things as applying the ashes 
of ^ ^mch egg in a poultice on die chest or carrying a grain of barley 
embedded m the droppings of a white sh^mulc. In any case* with little 
more than hope, she managed to get near to Jesus and to touch tlie hem 
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of ids cloak. **Adc 1 immediately*^ says St, Luke, ^^hec issue of blood 
stanched.'^ Jesus said Who coEichcd me, for 1 pcxcdve diat vircue is gone 
out of me/' In the press of the dense crowd that encircled Mm he had 
felt the silent appeal to his power. The trcmbhng wonaan came forward 
and prostrated herself at his feet. "'Daughter, be of good comfort. Thy 
faith hath made thee whole." We can easily enter into the feelings of the 
woman but how can we accouni for Jesus*s knowledge that force had 
gone out from Mm* Here we touch the unfadiomaUe mysicr)', the 
method by which the divine nature of Christ acted through Ms human 
narure.* 

We can follow Jestu as he went through GaUlec ceachiug. Reading 
the synaptic Gospels, the scene is easily visuaUsed, she open air githcrings 
where the God’^made-man sowed the seed of bis doctrines. Jehovah the 
all-powcriulp the Most High, had ch<^n the magnificent and formidable 
setting of Mt, Sinai, to reveal in the smoke of its stonns, his command¬ 
ments to Moses. A humbler Landscape served the Master who brought the 
good new^; the tranquil bay fnnged with oleanders^ the soft lapping of 
the wavo on the shore; the gendc plateau framed by Mils formed the 
amphitheatre which echoed his voice. 

""And he began again to teach by the seaside'* says St. Mark (vi. i) 
"and there was gathered unto him a great multitude of people, so that 
he entered into a ship and sat in the sea, and the whole multiciide was by 
the sea on the land.** "And he came down with them and stood in the 
plain” says St Luke (vi, 17) "and the company of his disdpics and a great 
multitude of people out of aU Judea and Jerusalem and from the sea coast 
of Tyre and Sidon wMch came to hear him.” For two thousand ytars 
since, the Christian w^orld has been striving, badly or well, to put into 
practice the words which echoed in Galilee and if by some mischance 
they bad not been recorded, how inuneasurably poorer huinajiity 
would be. 

There has been a good deal of controversy about the sice of the Sermon 
on die Mount, Some have held the place to be Tabgha, some twelve 
miles north of Tiberias and about tw^o and a lialf firom Capernaum- It h 
a graceful hill and an Italian Mmnuary Order has builr a hospice there. 
Certainly it would lend itself to a great gathering and a very andent 
tradition identified it with the scene described in the Gospel; several 

* Apocryphal traditiDn hai identified thi$ woman cured of an issue of blood witli 
Veronica, that Dquehing Imt dgubEfiiUy hisicrie who wiped the sweat from 

the ficc qf Jesus ou hk way ro Calvary. Eusebius of Caeurca also itaccf that after her 
cure dse had a bronze statue placed outside her home tepccseiitLng; her prostrate figure 
at the feet of a man itmehing out his hand towards b^. 
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andcnt decs (not many today) known a; ‘‘the trees of the Beadtudes” 
are said to have been there at the time. But this pleasant spot, so dose to 
the busy lake, hardly bears out the impression of a solitary and desert 
place which is so strongly conveyed by the Gospel narrative. Other 
tradidons have advanced a place called Quorum or Kam Hatdn (Horns of 
Hatdn) a high plateau between two sharply conical hiUs. This, certainly, 
is a wild prospect, its fields white with the pale asphodel and the yellow 
heads of fennd, its black basalt rocks splotched with purple anemones like 
blood. The lake can be seen between the gap of the hills . Here, on 4th 
July. 11S7, Saladin, moving behind a smoke screen of burning brushwood, 
annihilated the last army of the Crusaders in a final battle in which 
perished the flower of Christian chivalry and the hopes of the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem, It must have been b some place like this, some lonely sunlit 
place of wide horuons, rocks and shrubs and not b the Rembrandtesque 
settbg of classic pordoos and ruins that the immortal words were spoken. 

The Sermon on the Mount is reported by two of the Evangelists, 
(Matt, v-vii, Luke vi, 17-49) with considerable differences. The first gives 
eight Beadtudes, the second only four, but St. Luke follows with four 
tnaledicdons w'hich St. Matthew omits. There is also a difietoicc of 
emphasis between the two. St. Matthew seems to interpret the words of 
Christ more in a spiritual sense rhati docs St. Luke. For instance he says 
“Blessed are the poor b spirit” and not simply “the poor,” and “they who 
hunger and thiist after tightoousness” instead of “they that huagti now." 
These dilFcraiccs. which are never contradictory, are easily expkbed. 
St. Luke, writing for con vened pagans, would emphasise the letter of the 
law, the doctrine of charity, while St. Matthew felt himself free to brbg 
out the transcendental character of the message. The theory has been 
advanced that the Sermon on the Moun t is in fact a summary of the 
tcachbg of Jesus arranged by the Evangelists as a continuous discourse. 
But m any case, the development of the theme, the general purport and 
the chief parts are sinular b the two accounts and both of them display 
m the most stiikbg^ degree diat supemacural originality by which we can 
always recognise the authentic ceaclibg of Christ, 

The Sermon opens with those paradoxical sayings which have given 
it die short title of the "Beatitudes”, phrases which state, as it were m the 
form of a preface, the moral qualities required of those who would enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven. "Blessed are the poor in spirit," they who know 
how to give up, “for theirs is the kbgdom of heaven." "Blessed arc the 
meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” “Blessed are die pure b heart," 
“Blessed are the merdfuL" “Blessed are the peace makers.” 
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The listenets could foUow all this: Jehovah had edjoiaed and recom¬ 
pensed virtue. But the sceangeues^ of this doctrine was that those who on 
earth were underprivileged were those Eivoured of heaven. St. Luke says 
exphdtiy: “Blessed be yc poor.” ''Blessed are ye that hunger now/’ 
“Blessed are ye that weep now/’ "Blessed are yc when men shall hate 
you'' and he goes on to say that the rich arc accursed^ because they have 
their consolation here on earth* as have the wcll-fcd| the happy and those 
of whom rhe world rhinb wclL It is not here on earth thar the faithrul 
must seek thdr rewards, for ihc kingdom* as was said by a Jewish sage 
about this time* h "the world in reverse", and the only recompense for the 
virtuous here below will be the hatred and persecution meted out to the 
prophets. 

At this point Jesus* he who was more than prophet, paused to define 
his own posidon, towards the Law of Israel. “Think not that 1 am come 
to destroy the Law or the Prophets: 1 am come not to destroy but to 
ftdfiL" The Law g^ven by God is immutable, and it must be followed 
through in the spirit of justice, surpassing the Justice of the Scribes and the 
Pharisees. The Law taught that a man might not kill, but he, jesus^ 
tondenmed the anger of wbich ’^liolcncc is bom. The Law denounced 
adultery but Jesus requited than man should be pure in heart. The Law 
permitted divorce but Jesus declared marriage indissoluble. The Law 
forbade pcrjuiy and false witness but the disciples of Jesus were to speak 
the trtitii at all times without calLng on heaven or earth. The old Law 
was severe, in practice if not actually in principle it condoned retaliation 
in kind; but the new dispensation set up an ideal of moral perfection, and 
commanded men nor to resist insult, to renounce the right to vengeance* 
to accept injustice and to disarm their enemies by ihdr goodness. 

The second part of the Seriiion explains what b required of the dbdplcs 
of Jesus. First, that they should strive sincerely and dbincercstcdly cowards 
the good; chat they should not parade their good works* their alms¬ 
giving or iheir fastu}g;s. Next* that they sliould seek to amass true wealth, 
which resides in virtue rather than the treasures sought on earth. Thirdly* 
that che light of the divine truth should fill their hearts. Trust in Providence 
is the first essential of salvation: “Seek yc first the kingdom of God and 
hb righteousness and all the rest shall be added unto you." “For die Lord 
is mcxdful, he will respond to diose who b«eech him, for he it is who 
gives us, as a father* onr daily bread." 

The discouTK ends with a rapid call to action “Everyone that heareth 
these sayings of mine and dqeth them not shall be likened unto a foolish 
man thac buildcth his house on sand". It is stamped ckroughout with die 
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characDCf of the circumstances in which it was uttered. It was probably 
given round about the end of June, at the beginning of Chrisf s ministry 
and it is unmistatably addressed to those who would follow after him. 
It IS indeed the charter of the future Churdn But since it was in the first 
instance spoken before a miscellaneous crowd, in which popular elements 
preponderated, it was homely and direct so that the humblest peasant 
could follow it. And this is precisely the quality by which, two thousand 
years after, ihese words can touch the hearts of men of so many differen t 
races and countries. 

Y ec Jesus abandoned this simple and direct method of teaching, 
shortly after die Scrinon on the Mount he began to speak in parablesv 
Why? The probleni has been often debated and no entirely sadsfactory 
answer has been found. Some have maintained that there is in fact no 
change in Jesus's oratorical style, that in the wider sense, parables arc 
interwoven in the Sermon on the Mount, as for instance in the celebrated 
passage "Ye arc the salt of the earth, but if the salt has lost his savour, 
wherewith stall he be salted" (Matt. v. 13), in which the (aithful are com¬ 
pared with diis sale which if long ejcposed to sun and air, is said to lose 
its effieac)', as we arc assured by Pliny the Elder, Otlier commcntaiors 
think that there is a deliberate change in Christ's teaching methodp 
perhaps because he was disturbed by the rcsbtance which he was already 
beginning to encounter at the outsec of his ministry and by the intrigues 
of the Pharisees so thac he decided to cloak his message in veiled terms 
and to await his dme for plain speaking. 

Sl Matthew (xiii. 10) seems Eo explain diis mystery, yet the explanation 
itself is so mysterious that it has lead to even more discussion. The 
Apostles themselves asked the Master why he spoke in parables. "Because 
it is given unto you to know the mysteries of the kingdom of Heaven 
but unto them it is not given. For whosoever hath, to him di^l] te 
givcD: hut whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away even that 
he hath. . . . For this people's heart is waxed gross and tlicir ears arc 
dull of hearing, and their eyes they have closed. . . , But blessed are your 
eyes for they sec and your ears for they hear," These strange words 
almost scandalise us, especially when we recall diose vers® from Isaiah 
to which doubtless Jesus was ^uding: "Go and tell this people: Hear ye 
indeed, but understand not; and see ye indeed but perceive no[. Make the 
heart of this people fat and their cars heavy and shut their eyes, lest they 
see with their eyes and hear with didr ears and understand with their 
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hciit and convert and be healed" (Isaiah vi. 9, lo)^ It b the **lcst they" 
which b so terrible and Jesus, quoting the prophet^ seems to take it to 
himself. Was he already weary of the faithlessness of the people around 
him and ahaDdoning them to their fate? Yet the whole Gospel demon¬ 
strates the contraiy^ that the Divine compassion is unw^earying. 

What we should read into these harsh words^ which betray the rejection 
of Jove^ b a judgment of the entire hnnian condition^ of the irrcmcdiahlc 
weakness of oiir will and of our fervour. Jesus, who could read ail hearts, 
knew only too weQ that those who acclaimed him when he worked 
miracics would abandon him when support was likely to become 
dangerous. The mystery of the blindness of Israel of which St- John 
speaks (xii. r7"4Jo)j quoting those very words of Isaiah, b no more 
mysterious than that of the blindness of Christtans whom neither words 
nor miracles have persuaded during the course of the ceriruries. And so, 
the things of God are left 10 the men of God. 

^ I ’here b not much point in examining too closdy the definidon of a 
X "parable*" and in classifying it according to the categories so dear 10 
die Greeks, if the term, which comes from the Greek 'parabalein" signifies 
"a comparison" as dbdngubhcd from an analogy, an allegory, a riddle or 
an image, the Hebrew word "maschal* b vaguer and much more complex. 
St. John tn fact uses quite another Greek word, ^paroimia', a proverb. A 
simple saying such as "Phypeion heal thyself/* a story with a moral like 
thac of the poor man Lazarus, is in Hebrew a ‘maschal' equally with the 
celebrated parables of the Sower and the Prodigal Son. This adornment of 
speech was very much favoured by the Jc^^'s, it was to them the most 
tellbg form of dbcoursc. It may be added that the Semitic mind, unlike 
our own, which derives its intellectual premsscs from the Greeks, set less 
store upon exacdcude and orderly dcvclopincat than wc do, 

■Whatever else ihej' are, the parahies are masterpieces of litemmre. 
Renan found in them something of the qualiry of Greek sculpture in 
which the ideal becomes tangible and loveable. We find them throughout 
the Gospel narrative until the very bst days of Jesus on earth and some 
of them, the Sower, the Grain and the Tares, the Wbe and Faohsh 
Virgins, the Prodigal Son and the Good Samaritan for instance, are so 
embedded in our memories that they arc an indissoluble part of the 
thought of the Western world. They are all characterised by extreme 
simplicity of expression, by a homely realism and at the same rime by an 
audieudc poetry, deriving solely from the genius of the heart 
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A certain number of die parables were assembled by tbe synopda 
(Sl John does not rcicord a single one) with the evideuc intendon of 
composing a whole (Luke viii., Mark Matt xiii.). All these relate to 
the Kingdom of HeaYcn, which in turn Jesus compares with the seed 
which fell upon good ground, with the w^-tillcd field where an enemy 
comes to sow cares by night, with the grain of mustard seed *^thc lease of 
all seeds but when it is grown . . . the birds of the air come and lodge in 
the branches thereof' with the leaven which makes the dough rise, with 
the net thrown into the sea which is drawn up so full of fish that the 
fisherman eikes his chedeep picking out some and throwing hack others; 
with the pearl of great price, with the treasure lying hidden m the earthp 
the possession of which gladdens the heart. Douhdess there was a particular 
intendcin in the order of these parables; Jesiis Grsc wished to describe the 
founding of rhe Kingdom, then the seed thrusting forth. The mustard 
seed and the leaven exemplify its growth^ the pearl and the treasure its 
supreme importance; the parables of the tares and of the great dmugbt of 
fidics illustrate the necessity and the ddEculdcs of choice. The formulae 
may not satisfy the requirements of strict logic but who can deny that the 
echoes of these comparisons sound in the most secret places of our 
hearts? 

^‘Tbc Kingdom of Heaven is likened unto a man which sowed good 
seed in his field. But while men dept his enemy came and sowed tares 
among the wheat and went his way. But when the blade was sprung up 
and brought forth fniit, then appeared the tar« also. So the servants of 
the householders came and said unto him, Sir, didst thou not sow good 
seed in thy field, from whence then hath it tares? He said tmto them. An 
enemy bath done this. The servants said unto himp Wilt thou rliat we go 
and gather them up? . . . Nay. lest ye root up the wheat with them- 
let both grow togCEhcr until the harvest Then I will say to the reaper^ 
Gather ye together first the tares, and bind them in bundles to bum 
them: but gadier the wheat into my bam” (Matt, xiii. 24-30), 

This parahic which Matthew retells so admirably is ^rcct and clear 
cut and the Galilean peasants to whom it was address^ would understand 
It perfectly out of tbeir own experience. The wcU-dllcd field, the good 
seed in the ^ound, the tares, so like the young wheat at first that they can 
hardly be distinguished undl the black and posionous setds appear; the 
harvest, which the farmer surveys sorrowfully, noticing that it is “dircy” 
and full of weeds; through rhe simplidty of these homely and famikr 
scenes can be seen the image of the Last Judgment when Almighty God 
will come to judge men. Wc recognise too its revelation of the mysterious 
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origin of wc wlio know from our ckiiy experience that the good 
gnin is never alone and that the Adversary is always there, ready to sow 
the seeds of sin. These parables arc far removed from conscious literacy 
anifioe but ihcy are nevertheless inimitable. None of the RabbiSp who 
made use of similar methods and none of the apostleSp who did not 
venture to imitate the Master in thb respect, could ever reach tkb 
sponrancous perfection. 

It may be noted that at least four of the parables relate to grain or 
bread. Among the Beatitudes also we find ""Blessed are ye that hunger 
now, for ye shall be filled". One of the most touctung traits of the living 
personality of die Messiah is his assumption of the level of our daily 
preoccupations; he, who wras God, could range himself with man. He 
knew and iindmtocMi our arodetieSp our desires and onr fears. He knew 
that "brother body" as St. Francis put itp has necessities and he was to 
dignify them and give them spiritual significance. He was not only to 
draw from bread and wine, our simple basic foods, the illustrations of his 
teaching, he was to make them the sacramental supports of his ovra 
Mystcryi as the Church bears witness after two thousand years. 

One day w^hen a dense crowed pressed in around Jesus and his disciple 
he decided to go a litdc distance away to find some quiet place for rest 
and refreshment. It was in springtime, just before the Passover, in early 
April, that ddectable and fleeting period when the young grass is fresh on 
the hillside, wheUp under the pale blue sky, the mountain dopes arc 
softened with a patchwork of green fields and scarlet anemones. Jesus 
and his followers embarked at Capernaum, heading for the comparatively 
uninhabited shores south of Bethsaida-julia. But the fritaiical crowd 
would have none of this; as always where celebrities, which in some sort 
they were, are concemedp the public has mfmite wiles and rgects oU 
restraint They quickly guessed the direction which the prophet had 
taken, and they hastily made off to follow him on foot. From Capernaum 
to Bethsaida-JuHa is less than ten miles, allowing for the detour by the 
bridge which crosses the Jordan above its entry into the Lake. So when 
jesui got out of the boar, the crow’d was already gathered on the shore^ 
shouting and screaming with excitement and joy. Rest and refreshment 
were clearly for another time. 

Jesus showed no ill-huinour at seeing hb intentions thwarted, but going 
upon a hill, he allowed himself ouce more to be surrounded by these 
unbridled enthuriasts, he preached to them and cured their sick. The time 
passed by, it grew late. Perhaps it was the disciples, as the Synoptics state, 
who remnided their master that it was time to think of sending these 
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hungry people back home. Or perhaps* as St. John tells it* it was Jesus 
himself who zsked Philip, posably as a test of tith, where they could buy 
bread for the people to eat. Anyway, the problem arose. But Jesus lum- 
self "knew whac he would do”^ There were about five thousand people 
there and "two hundred pennyworth of bread'‘ said Philip "is not 
suffident for them, that cvcrj'cnc may take a little," It was an embarras¬ 
sing monicnE for the dlsdples and they aU iried lo deal witli it. Andrew, 
Simon Peter's brother, infomicd them that ^‘There b a lad here which 
hath five barley loaves and two small fishes" adding with gende derision 
"what arc they among so many?” Jesus remained, as usual, perfectly calm. 
""Make the men sit down" he said. The disciples had already acquired the 
art of dealing with crowds; they divided up (he people into fifties and 
hundreds and seated them in groups on the hillside. Then jesus took the 
loaves and raising his eyes to heaven, he blessed them; then, the same 
with the fishes. He then circulated the food among hb assistants and as 
each one received hb sliare without a halt k seemed to grow bexhausribly 
so that after all had eaten there was still bread and fish unconsuraed. 
The Jews always carried baskets with them, to serve a^ knapsacks for 
provbions (Martial refers to them as loaded with baskets), and 
twelve of these were filled with the remains of this supcniatural feast* 
to the astonishment, the admiratioD and the wild enthusiasm of the 
crowcL 

Thb incident, one of the most famous of the Gospel stories, is also one 
of the best attested of Christas miracles, Jt is recorded by the Four texts 
(Matt. xiv. rj-sip Mark vi. 30-^41. Luke ix, to-17, John vi, 1-15*) in 
terms which agree in aU essentiab and nothmg is more conviudng than 
the seme of sympathy and paternal care which here once more we 
observe in Jesus. lE is futile to see in this miracle, as certain radonaiists 
have contended, nothing but a lesson on trusting to Providence, the 
Messiah giving the order to dbtributc the food because he knew that other 
proyidorks were dbtributed among the crowd and would be produced at 
the opj^rtunc moment. And it is quite absurd to talk about an “aug¬ 
mentation of the nutridve power of the five loaves” or of an hypnotic 
acdon upon five thousand stomaths. This b one of those incidents which 
cannot be tom out ftom the Gospel without denying the whole fabric. 

* Both St, Mart {vai, i-io} md St Matthew (tcv. ttpoit a second iruCance 
of the muldplicadoii of loavi^, wLidi took place after Christ's jcMirncy into Phoenicia 
and the Dccapalis, in a place not very Gn from where the flnt tmadt occurred 
The main outlines of the episodes arc thcHine, but oti the xcood occasion there were 
seven loaves of bread four thousand people and seven hadm of tagmenn taken 
away. 
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The five leaves and tie two fishes of the Ikde sseec seller from Bethsaida 
are a defiance to reason and a Icaon in humility. 

But this miradc had more than a merely human application. St. 
Augustine asked who should uourish the universe save He who with a 
few small g:tains of seed provides the harvest. Jesus accomplished simply 
what, as God, he could accomplish. The same pow'cr which causes the 
seed to swell and ^ow, in his hands caused die loaves to multiply. The 
five loaves were like seeds which were not put inco the earth but were 
nitiidplied by the bands of Him who made the eartlu It can hardly be 
doubted that among those Jews who benefited by the miracle many 
would remember those verses of Genesis, which tcU how from the hands 
of God came all things necessary for the subsistence of life, everything 
tliat lives and grows on earthy in the waters and in the aix. ^Thc bcib 
yielding seed, the tree yielding fruit." This nuracle was a striking demon- 
stradon of the divinity of Ch^E. 

Yet another truth hes hidden in the story. Few of us can read it now 
Viithout casting our minds forward to thac other moment: when Christ 
took bread and blessed it, on the eve of his maLttytdom, and offered it as 
his own body. Loisy and Revillc, indeed, see in die miracle of the multi¬ 
plication of the loaves simply an allegory of the Eucharisc. The Church 
affirms the reality of the miracle, seeing in it a prefiguratioR and a promise 
of the later sacrament. 

Doubtless thb is the correct interpretation, the Fourth Gospel indeed 
plainly says so (John vi. 22-59). After the miracle, Jesus sought to «capc 
from the acclamation of the crowd and went across the lake again, hut 
once mote they followed him and found him. Once more, he had to 
speak to thcim In the synagogue of Capemamn he assembled those who 
had sought him out once more, it could not have been a Sabbath as they 
had rowed across the water. The synagogue therefore would be empty 
and at the disposal of the people. Jesus knew quite well that the reJ 
signiScance of the miracle had not been understood, in the words of a 
commentator "inst^d of seeing in the bread a sign, they saw nothing in 
the sign eKCCpt bread/* It is human enough to incerpret the rarest gifts 
of God in terms of earthly necessides, but the Messiah was to explain: 

Ye seek me, not because you saw the miraclfS, but because ye did cat 
of the loaves, and w'ere filled Labour not for the meat which perishest, 
but for diat meat which endureth unEo cverbsdng life. . . . Moses gave 
you not that bread from haven; but my Father givech you the true bread 
from heaven. For the bread of God is he which cometb down from heaven^ 
and giveth life unto the world.'* To a similjir lexhortadon, where the 
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sj^mbol had not been bread but the living water, the Samaritan woman 
had asked him to obcaiii this water to quench her thirst. The Jews at 
Capernaum responded in the same fashion, thinidng onijr of bodily needs. 
“Lord, evermore give us this breacL” “I am the bread of life” said Jesus. 
“He chat cometh to me shall never hunger, and he that bclicveth on me 
shall never thirst. , , , This is the will of Him that sent me, dmt every¬ 
one which seech the Son and helirveth him may have everkstuig life and 
] will raise him op at the lasc day.” Astonisliment quivered through the 
assembly, rising to something like bdignadon. This was blasphemy, was 
this prophet making himself God? Murmurs ran from one to another. 
“Is not this JesuSp the son of Joseph, whose fithcr and mother we know? 
How is it then that be saith, I came down from heaven," 

JesuSp who had heard the murmurs, was even mote categoricil in his 
response, "Vcrilyp verily, I say unto you. He that believeth on me bath 
everlasting life. 1 am that brad of Ufe. Your fathers did cat manna m the 
wilderness and arc dead. 1 am the living bread which came down &om 
heaven, if any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever. . , Then he 
made a mysterious announcement of the superhuman tragedy of his 
message ‘The bread that I will give is ray flesh, which I will give for che 
life of the world." 

Here St. John the nieUphysist goes beyond the symbolical and plainly 
a£rms tlie doctrine which on the evening of the Last Supper was to be 
fully revealed. He is not speaking here allegorically or in riddles. The 
saoifidai aspect of the desdny of the Messiah b plainly indicatei It is 
doubtful whether the listeners who had applauded the miradc of the 
loaves understood the real significance of it. It is much more hkeiy that, 
following their common concepdon of the glorious Messiah who would 
re-establish the kingdom, they reflected that it would be very useful to 
have a sovereign gifted with such remarkable powers. They hovered and 
hesiatedp missing the true meaning. “My fle^ b meat indeed, and my 
blood is drink indeed.” What could the strange words mean? How could 
you eat a man? Even the disdples quailed for a mornenc before the for¬ 
bidding mystery of these words. It did not matter : the words had been 
spoken and later they would undo^tand, they the faithful for whom the 
generous gift of the multiplied loaves would be as nothing compared 
with the offering on Calvary, that there is no glory, no radiance and no 
life save tlut purchased by blood. 
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So it fame to the bst of the Prophets, whose voice had announced the 
coming of the Saviour by the ford of Bcthabaia, to bear witness to the 
law of salvadon by blood. News of his death was niinouxed along the 
shores of the lake towards the end of March m the year 29. A little b^ore 
the miracle of the loaves and fishes^ According to Sr. Matthew this 
explains the sudden departure of Jesus into the territory of the more 
benevolent tctrarch Philip; he woidd not desire to remain any longer 
within the power of Antipas, the murderer of the Baptist. 

For ten months the Baptist had been in solitary confinement in the 
fortress of Madicnis. He seemed to have passed already fmm the wotld 
of the living. But, hoTvever remote the fortrtss might be and however 
thick its waJlsp there were ways of establishing contact vrith his disciples 
and he heard news through them of the progress and the glory of the one 
upon whom the Holy Ghost had descended. Once during the summer of 
the year 2S Jesus had even been visited by two emissaries fiom the Fore- 
rttdJicrp in whose name they had asked thou he that should come, 
or do we look for another?'" By a similar phrase, "he that comedf’John 
had described the prcdesrincd one who was to baptise with the Holy 
Ghost and purge his thf^hing floor (Matt uL u). Then be had recognised 
on the forehead of Jesus the sign by which GoA had marked out his son. 
[t seemed now as if the harsh and intransigenr prophet had changed hk 
opinion. He may have been gnawed by the doubt which is the corroding 
acid of prisojip or impatient. Eke every other Jew, to see the Redeemer of 
Israel confirmed by major political action, or perhaps he was simply 
amoouSp out of his humiliEy, to offer the &ith and services of his own 
disciples to the Messiah. We cannor say, the motives behind the enquiry 
are not at all clear, Bui Jesus replied: "Go and show John again those 
things which ye do bear and see. The blind receive their sight and the 
lame walkp the lepers arc dcansed. and the deaf hear, the dead are raised 
up and the poor have the gospel preached to them/* The reply was as 
perDnent as it was categorical, for Isaiah, in a passage to which the reply 
clearly alluded had given as a sign of the coming of Christ these very 
miracles which Chrkt had accomplished (Isaiah xxix. iS, 19). Even more 
striking than the miracles was the witness of this new doctrine which was 
spreading among the people* for Isaiah had also said (bd. 11) of the 
Mcssiali “the Lord hath anointed me to preach good ridings unto the 
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The disciples of Jolm returned rc^ured* co cransmic what they 
had learnt Co their mascer. [Luke vh. i^t-23. Matt. xL 2-^). 

Herod Antipas, however, continued to watch John with that mixtiirc 
of {hsquiet and respect, suspicion and fear, which has already been noted. 
He w-as a vreafc mad, hesitating in judgment, guided certainly by innate 
craft but also just as much by his passions and supersddous fears. The maji 
whom Josephus has drawn for us as so much attached tq peace and 
quiet would probably have preferred to maintain hk original attitude 
towards John, to keep him under surveillance, certainly, in order to keep 
his influence from spreading too much, but all the same, to treat him with 
respect, for after all, who can be sure of the future and of ihe judgments 
of God? Bue Hcrodias did not see things that way. Women have Hitlc 
tolerance of anything which threatens their loves and their personal 
ambitions and the gtand-daughter of the fiery Asmoncan princess 
Maiiamne had a very strong character. Between his own secret preference 
and the agitadom of Hcrodl^ Andpas did the best he could, he was a genad 
Tox" Eo use the phrase which Christ Wmsclf applied to him, but, as the 
old proverb say^ "foxes may be cunniiig but they are caught all the same/* 
Very rarely dees a man escape from ihe will of a determined woman* 
The purely pohdcal explanadon offered by Josephus seems here to be 
inadequate. This is that Herchd, fearing that John's influence might inviEC 
some of his subjects to rebellion thought it becter to execute the man than 
to incur the responsibility of suppressing a revoU. If the ictrareh’s psych- 
logy was as simple as that, it is difficult to understand why, having 
arrested John in May of the year 28^ he should have waiiedi dll March, 29 
before killing him. The prophet could not have initiated any disquieting 
polidcal action from his cell in the fortress of Machems, The account 
given in the G^pcls (Mark vi, Man, xiv, 3-12) b much more 

credible, Tbe real cause of the murder of John was the bitter hatred of him 
borne by Hcrodias, whom be bad denounced as an adulteress and who 
imended at any cost to silence the voice which had proclaimed her guilt, 
Ic was possibly during the winter of 3S-39 that Herod made chat 
journey into Mesopotamia which Josephus menrions, although he gives 
no date. The Mcdkn king Artabanes had just seized the territory of the 
Parthians, those old enemies of Rome, and he now slept in the massive 
gold bed of their princes and wore with a dignity befitting the ancietiE 
Persian King of Kings, the tiara of Darius and Xerxes, Tiberius, thinking 
it might be useful to make an alliance with him, had despatched his legate 
Viieilius as ambassador and in his elaborate train came the tetrarch of 
Galilee, who had been entrusted by the emperor vytth the delicate task 
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of spjing on the legate hlm^lf There is every reason to believe that the 
Jew acquitted himself satisfactorily for Tiberius bore him gratitude and 
Vitcllius an undying kairedp of which Antipas was Uter to gather the 
fruits. On the day when the Median-Roman pact was concluded* the 
tecrarch gave a sumptuous feast in a pavilion which he had had built on 
rafts moored in the middle of the river* The festivities are described by 
Josephus as bvish in the extreme. 

The supposition, that the journey inco Mesopotamia took place during 
that winter has the merit of explaining cwo mysteries at least: the first 
why the suspicious tetrarch showed no reaction to the popular agitation 
induced by the preaching of Jesus; the second why* instead of taking up 
residence in Tiberias* so delightful at that time of year* he should have 
taken himself to MacheniSp on a forbidding hillside battered by sond- 
laden winds. If, however* he was in fact on his way back from Babylon, 
the place was otic of the usual stopping places on the caravan route 
through Moab. 

However that may be* according to the Gospel he brought an abundant 
suite to this remote castle; '"his lords* high captains and chief estates of 
Galilee among them*’" says St. Mark, Herodias was there* proud that she 
Could hold royal court at last and with her* her daughter Salome, a young 
girl in her early “tcois* Perhaps too* Agrippa was among the guests* the 
younger brother of Herodias whom Andpas had persuaded Tiberius to 
release from his enforced residence at Malatha and whom he lia.d Just 
nonoinated to the lucrative position of governor of Tiberias, which he 
was one day to regret. There may also have been Philip - Herod Philip IT, 
brother of Antipas and tetrarch of Gaulonitis and Trachonitis who was 
shortly afterwards to rnarry Salome. There would be great festivities for 
all che Herodians loved luxury* Herod the Great ate from gold plate and 
the Roman custom of wearing wreaths of flowers had been adopted by 
these cosmopolitan princes. Sketched out on thdr liners, perfumed with 
attar of roses and wearing sleeveless tunics to leave their arms free* die 
guests would cat through a lavish and protracted banquet of rich and 
heavy food. 

There would be a great deal of drinking. ^'Sweet music accompanying 
good wine is like an etnetald in a golden setting'’ says Ecdcsiosticus. 
During these feasts musicians would play on the Kimar, a Jevvish harp 
with a deep grave sound; on the rither* which had a higher piich and on 
various kinds of fiutes and shrill reed pipc$. During the pauses for the 
service of the iunumcrablc courses* dancers would entertain the guests- 
And among these* at Machems was Salome. 
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Many artists have been moved to depict this strange little creature who 
materialises from the brief mdicatiDDs in tke Gospd story as a disquiedog 
figure with the ferocity of virgirtiry. Perhaps Luini has succeeded as well 
as anybody. His picture in the Lotivre shows an enigmatic face in which 
vidousness combines with grace, a red-haired beauty with green eyeSj a 
dubious virgin regarding the head whidb she bears oa a platter without 
pity and without tremor. Salome must have been about tlurceen or 
fourteen, the age when a Jewish gjrl is mofst exddng to the camd passions. 
"She danced and pleased Herod and them that sat with him” says the 
Gospel. To us* the phrase immediately invokes nude dandng in sug- 
gcsdvc poses, flaubert, in ^Heredias dscribes such a dancer, her whole 
person expressing a languor "'so that one did not know if she was moumr- 
ing a god or dying bmeath his caress.” An austere cridc* taking these 
literary &ndes rather too seriously, is outraged that Holy Writ should be 
perverted to turn a proud Hcrodkn princess into a prostitute^ but it is no 
more inaccurate to represent Salome in the oirrcnt music hall version of 
decadent rices than to portray her after the Gubion of the sculptures in 
Rouen Cathedral, her head bent and with a long robe chastidy covering 
her body down to her feet! 

Ecdouin dances* and it should be remembered that the Herodians were 
of Humean origin and thus descended from Bedouin tribes, can be seen 
today in Syria and in the Transjordan. The dances of the Odcd-Nail in 
Africa are similar. They employ means which are at onoc mote violent 
and more subtle in their appeal to the senses than the literary conceptions 
of qcddcniai novelists. The dancer in her heavy blue black draperies, 
almost as dense as a crinoline, comes slowly forward; her hair imbound, 
her amis straight by her side, she walks towards a fire which the men are 
tending. She dicn begins to sway her head to the rhythm of the orchestra 
and the singers. "By night on my bed I sought him whom my soul 
lovcch: I sought him but 1 found hini not. The watchmen that go about 
the city found me, to whom 1 saidL Saw ye him whom my soul loveth?” 
(Song of Song^ iii- i-j). Then the beat quickens. The girl biaids her nock 
backivards, as &r as it wrill go* site twists and turns* her face seems drawn 
in* her head weighted down by the heavy tresses. The arms now begin to 
raise themselves and to stretch out imploringly^ offering chem^ves. 
The upthrust chin defies the unknown partner. For a long time she 
pivots thus upon her own axis, a top with sweeping raven's wings, 
endlessly fleeing and retuming, the dark mane of hair whips her breasts and 
bet loins, and as the pace slackens the spectators catch sight of her face* 
the nostrils taut* the mouth set and the eyes blank as in the excrudadng 
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ecstasy of pleasure. The choristen clap their hands, ^ter, &ster. 
"Return, remm, O Shularaitc* that we may look upon thee. What will 
ye sec in the ShubnuEe? As it were, the company of two armies/' By 
the flames of the brazier die looks like a black and blue torch that ikres 
with the wind. And when the cry of the flutes dies down and the harp 
sounds no longn:* as if her support is suddenly withdravm^ the dancer 
often collapses, like an exdnguidied flame. 

The story goes on '^The khig said unto the damsel. Ask of me whatso¬ 
ever thou wUt and I will give it thee. And he sware unto her. Whatsoever 
thou shale ask of me, I \v]]l give it thee, unto the half of my kingdouL 
And she went forth and said unto her mother; What shaU 1 ask. And she 
said, The head of John the Baptist. And she came snraightw'ay with haste 
unto the king and asked, saying: 1 will that chou give me by and by in a 
charger the head of John the BaptisL And the king was exceeding sorry, 
yet for his oath^s sake and for thdr sakes which sat with him, he would 
not reject her." {Mark vi, zz-26). 

Cicero, in De SeneOute^ tells how Cato the Censor, in the course of 
the debate in which he expelled L. Flanunius from the Senate, recounted 
how Flamitiius, while Proconsul of Gaul, had a prisoner beheaded on the 
Spot because a courtesan whom he was entertaining said that she had 
never seen a man have his head cut off. This story is also confimied by 
Plutarch. Herodotus tells us how the Persian King Xerxes having drunk 
too mucli, made to the queen Amcstxis a promise similar to that of Herod 
Andpas to Salomct with the resulc that he was obliged to execute the 
Queen's hated rivaf hex sister-ui-bw. 

"And immediately the king sent an exccudoncr, and commanded his 
head to be brought, and he wimt and beheaded him in the prisom And 
brought his head in a charger and gave it to the damsel and the damsel 
gave it to her mother/* According to St Jerome, Herodias, transported 
with Joy and triumph pierced the tongue which had denounced her with 
a sdlcttOp as Fnlvia the wife of Mark Antony did to the bloodless head of 
Cicero. 

We do not know how the Baptist feced his death. Doubtless he expected 
it as the fulfilment of his destiny: must decrease,'* he had said. The 
humble forerunner sank into tbe silettce of one who knew his work 10 be 
well done. The Fathers of the Church, who often commented upon the 
scene^ pointed out its obvious symbolism, evil conquering gooi tbe 
perpetual conBict of our life on earth. "Nothing can be worse than 
adulterous women,” said Sl John Chrysostom "they are ready to kill 
whoever opposes their desirR." Chrysostom himself was to die at the 
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ipsagatiotk of the guilty empress EudoKia. “The righteous man sLiii by 
the adiilccrers** said Si. Ambrose. “The prophet a dancing girl s fee. O 
cmel king, it is thy lust more than the mortal blow which hath closed 
these eyes. Look at that mouth whose v^^mings you would not hear^ it b 
silenced but you fear it scUl,” 

It was true that although relieved of his embarrassing presence* the 
Tctiarch fck himself more than ever menaced by the preaching of John. 
For it had become the voice of his own conscience. He believed in ghosts, 
like his grandfather Herod the Great who called up the spirit of Mariamne, 
the wife he had killed. When Herod heard the talk about Jesus, he bcHeved 
that he was John risen &om the d^d. Josephus states that the later mis¬ 
fortunes of Andpas and hb wife were held by the people to be a Just 
requital for the murder of the prophcL For his erstwhile fathcNn-law, 
the king of Nabaoth, attacked and defeated him. Antipas appealed 
to his friend Tiberius for help and Tiberius despatched the former l<^ie 
Vicellius. But the emperor died in the meantime and Vitellius, who had 
been enlightened about Andpas's role during the rabsion to the Euphrates 
and had not forgotten it, permirced the Arabs to loot and pillage Antipas^ 
territory as they plcascdn Then Herod quarrdled with hb young brother- 
in-bw Agrlppa and sent him packing to find fortune elsewhere buc the 
clever young man succeeded oiJy too well in dns and became the indniate 
of Caligula. Having obtained from the emperor the succession to the 
territories of Herod Philip II who had just died, he proceeded to annex 
those of Andpas* who was ordered by the Koman to leave Tiberias and 
go into exile in Gaul. Hcrodlas, who seems to have been faithful in 
misfortune* followed him. As for Salome, a legend popular in the 
Middle Ages says that she too went into Gaul* where, when dancing upon 
a fiver frozen over, the ice split and she was engulfed. 

When John died, his disciples received permbsion to take away hfr 
remains. An andent tradicion says that he was buried in the country of the 
Samaritans* and at Sebastia* the old Samaria* there is a church now con¬ 
verted into a mosque which commemorates the forcruiincr. Then they 
told Jesus, says the Gospel* but we are not told how he received the news. 
He had nothing to leam about Herod, he knew him already* and wc too 
can clearly see in the narrative the tyrant, alternately violent and vadl- 
bting, who will one day during the trial have Jesus at his mercy for a 
brief space. Nor conld the news teach Jesus anything about the fate meted 
out to prophets; he knew better than anyone the path on which he was 
set. We do not know what he said in praise of him who had made the 
way for him and wio had just shed his blood in a cause like his own. 
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Some montlis before, whcQ John's iiisdples had. conic to him to ask if he 
were the Messiah^ after their departure Jesus had pronounced a solema 
eulogy whidi was incended to remove any vcsiigo of doubt. "What 
went ye out into the wilderness to see? A reed sliaken with the wind? A 
man clothed in soft niinicnt? Behold ^ they which ate gorgeously 
apparelled and live delicately^ arc in King's courts. But what went ye out 
for to sec? A Prophet? Yea, I say unto you and much more than a prophet 
This is he of whom it is written, Behold I send my messenger before thy 
&ce, which shall prepare thy way before thee. For I say unto you, Among 
those that are bom of’women there is not a greater prophet dian John the 
Baptist'" (Lute vii. 24-28). At the ctme when the Foreninncr w^as about 
10 disappear, no dibuie could he greater than this. 

The Catholic Church, in the office for the day which is called "the 
Beheading of Sn John Baptist" (29 August) echo« the prophet Hoses. 
“the righteous man shall bnd forth hke a lily and flourish for ever before 
the Lord," And in calling him a Martyr the Church is surely exact, for he 
was the first of Christ's witnesses to tesriry with his blood, the first drop^ 
of that sanctifying rain which was to nourish, in the centuries of perse- 
cution, the seed of the Church. 


T he synoptic gospels relate the story of the death of John to the 
suspidons which about this dnic were troubling Herod Andpas on 
account of Jesus, "for his name was spread abroad" says St. Mark. "It 
viraj said of some chat John ’ft^as risen ftom the dead. And of some that 
Elias had reappeared. And of others, that one of the old prophets was 
risen agaim And Herod sddi John have I beheaded, but who is this of 
whom I hear such things'' (Luke ix. 7-9). 

Herod's reacdon was only one sign out of many that the movement of 
hostility which had begun almost as soon as Jesus started his public 
ministry', was growing and organising into a kind of occulc coalition of 
rcsiscance. The heart of this opposidon was ihe sect of the Pharisees, the 
jealous guardians of tradidon and dogma who considered all matters of 
religion their special province and who would ob’viously raise thdr eye¬ 
brows at this outsider, not one of themselves or bearing the mark of their 
teaching, who drew such crowds in his train. In Gahlce* as in the other 
Jewish pro’vinces^ these fanadcal doctors of the law ’nould he bound 
together in a regular freemasonry of interlocking interesl^ spirinial and 
pohdcal. We get the impression that in the beginning they watched 
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Jsus, perhaps with some idea that he might be useful to them; thai, 
growing more alarmed, the Galileans sent word to thdr fnends and leaders 
in Jerusalein who sent emissaries to spy on the new prophet. From this 
time we can observe behind the scenes of the Gospd an organised plan in 
which these people ask invidicius questions, set traps, intrigue and finally 
conspire to murder him. 

Sl Mark (ii and iii) and St. Luke (v and vi) have asscmhlcd in one 
narrative five instances of the tranquil resistance of Jesus to the Pharisees. 
St. Matthew (be and xfi) has separated them. The truth in each case is the 
same; the Master makc^ it plain that his teaching has nothing in common 
with the hairsplitting and quibbles of the soib^ and calmly flouts thdr 
sterile admonitions. 

On one occasion* at the very beginning of his ministry, Jesus was 
speaking in the house of one of his ^ends at Capernaum. A delegation 
of scribes and doctors of the law was there too* questioning him and 
hearing his replies, but reserving their opinion. Outside a crowd had 
gathered and* just as today at Lourdes, stretclier 4 >earers brought the 
paralysed and helpless in the hope of a mirade. Four of these, realising 
that they would pcvcr succeed in approaching the healer had the idea of 
clbibing, with thdr burden, up the exterior staircase which ran up to the 
roof, an anangemetit which can be seen to this day in many houses in the 
district. Oriental building arc mostly composed of a light daub on a 
foimdntioii of compressed vegetable material and they offer litde resis¬ 
tance ro anything* even to a heavy rain. It was easy for the stretcher- 
bearers CO make a hole in the roof covering and let down their burden like 
a package into the very room where Jesus was. Yet this indiscreet solid- 
tacion did not annoy Jesus; he saw only the faith of which it was the evi¬ 
dence. "Son, diy sins he forgiven thee” he said. There is no doubt that 
he directed this phrase specifically to the Pharisee. They leapt to their 
feet in horror. What was k that this man bad said? It was blasphemy. 
GckI alone had power to remit sin. Butjc&us* who could read thdr hearts, 
had used the phi^ ddibcraieiy to let them know who he was even if they 
refused to undersUniL h was no more difficult for the living God to cure 
the twisted body than to forgive shi* “Arise* take up thy b^ and go thy 
way" he said to the paralytic. 

A litde while after Jesus and his followers were on the shore of the kke. 
Capernaum* being a frontier rov%Ti had numerous offices for the collccaon 
of toLb and various customs ductes* with the usual army of excisemen and 
other money-grabbing petty offidak. These “publicans" had nothing to 
do with the big cax-^imcrs who, in the name of Rome* exploited the 
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rcscjurces of tiic province. They were quite minor employees and chere is 
no reasod to diii^ that they were all dishoncsE* but as mstrumenis of ihe 
exactions of the tctraichs and the Romans and servants of these abhorred 
masterSp they were generally detested. A text in the Talmud bands to¬ 
gether "assassins, brigands* and publicans/* Strict Pharisees held that the 
slightest contact with them was unclean and their reputadoa was so had 
that St. Mark and Sc. Luke in recounting the scene gave its chirf" figure 
the name of Levip a name which does not figure in the list of apostles. At 
the same time the first of the evangelists humbly informs us that it is he, 
Matthew* the publican. As he passed by the customs office, Jesus directed 
on to one of the men working there the same lurmnous regard that he had 
hent on Nathaniel and LevLMatihew arose immediately and followed 
him. This was a pretty scandal for the orthodox^ and it was aggravated 
by the rumour that the prophet even permitted the new disciple to cat at 
his table^ doubtless with others of the same calibre. 

The most exasperating thing about Jesus to die Pharisees was his calm 
disregard of all the rules which they held sacred, if die>^ reproached him 
for consorting with people of this kind, he replied with calm logic "they 
that arc whole have no need of the physidarip but they that are sick. I 
came not to call the righteous, but simiers co repentance/* They asked him 
why it was thatp while the Pharisees and even the disciples of John the 
Bapnst £astcd stringendy, his disciples did not It wotdd have been easy to 
dispose of this question as having no bearing on anything taught at the 
Rabbinical schools, for the only obligatory Jewish Fast was the Day of 
Atonement, though occasionally the Sanhedrin or the Synagogue would 
impose a spcdal fast to commemorate some anniversary or nadonal 
calamity. But these ^ous souls could be encountered on all the Monda^-s 
and Thursdays throughout the year, dad in sober garments, offering God 
their hunger pangs^ so that the early Christians* after leaving the Jewish 
communion, specially forbade &ting on these particular days. Jesus could 
certainly have parried and defeated these argumears by quoting the Law. 
He did nothing of the kind. His only reply, which was made to his 
fiuthful followers, showed that he was already aware of his desdny, 
"Can the childr^ of the bridKhamber moum, as long as the bridegroom 
is with them? But the days will come when the bridegroom shall be taken 
from them and then sh^ they fast.’^ Then he added with intendonal 
irony: "No man putfeth a piece of new cloth unto an old garment, for 
that which is put in to fill it up taketh from the garment and the rent b 
made worse. Neither do men put new wine into old bottles* else the 

* He may of course have bome both names. 
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bottles break mi the wine runneth out** Worn out gamtents, bottles 
ready to burst touid tbese derisory terms be addressed to the Pharisaical 
practices? 

It was not only these 'extralegal' observances which^ however rime- 
honoured^ were not actually enjoined by the Law which came in for 
this summary Exeacment. Even the most explicit commandments fared no 
better, of all the precepcs kid do^vn by Moses none was more honoured 
by the Pharisees than that of Sabbath observance. They had meditated 
upon it* embroidered it, wrought the most fearful and wonderful glosses 
so that the relevant secdou in the Talmud enumerates no fewer than 
thirty-ninc actions which iiifimge the repose of the horde's Day^ Among 
these are included the wxidng of more than two letters of the alphabetp 
the imrying of a knot and the carrying of a package for more than two 
thousand cubits. There was some dilfcrcncc of opinion as to whether it 
was permissible to eat an egg kid on the Sabbadip but it was definitely 
forbidden to wear £ikc teeth or to carry more than three amulets^ to wit* 
a fox's tooth* a locust's egg, a nail from a gibbet. One need ot Jy pick out 
three of these idiodc proscripdous to sese that Jesus was reverting to simple 
dOnunonscnsc+ One might not cut the branches of a tree on the Sabbath 
nor cook its friiit. So when the disciples of Jesus, being hungry, robbed 
ears of wheat on the Sabbath day and ate the kernels the Pharis^ gaped. 
"Behold thy disciples do that which it b not lawful to do on the Sabbath." 
We can almost hear the gende irony in the voice which replicidL ^'Have 
ye noc heard what David did, how he went into the house of God and 
did cat the shewbread which was not lawful for him to eat* bur only for 
the priests? The Sabbath was made for man and not man for the Sabbath." 
But this kind of argument made no appeal to these fanatics of ritual, it 
only made them more angry. And when, on top of all these provocations^ 
Jesus performed a miracle on the Sabbath* healing a man with a withered 
hand* the Pharisees hesitated no longer. They went out and held counsel 
witli die Hcrodian faction as to how they might trap him. 

So, at the very bcgbining of his mission, Christ found himself in 
opposition to the conformists. He had already become ^*a sign to be 
spoken against." The ploc which, on the Feast of the Passover in the year 
30 was to condemn him to death ivas already hatching as soon as the 
Pharisees recognised his attitude. The Herodian party, with whom the 
Doctors of the Law consented to ally themselves, could advance political 
reasons for their opporiaon £0 Jesus, that he provoked unrest, but the 
enmity of the Pharisees was directed 10 the man who prodairaed that he 
w^as God. The episode related in John (v. 1-47) shows this very clearly. 
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Jesus lud gone up to Jerusalem for a feast, probably that of Pentecost. He 
cajne to a pool in a place called Bethesda, near chac entrance 10 the 
Temple to which the aniniaU btended for sacrifice were brought. There 
has been in the past, much discussion about this mptcrious pool “having 
five porches^^ which many formerly regarded as a symbolic refcrciice+ 
The French architect Mauns has discovered what is probably the actual 
pooh the precincts of the Church of Sr. Anne, it is a long rectangle 
smrounded by a colonnade and divided across the middle by a fifth 
arcade. Ir was a popular meeting place and the Jews attributed nuraculous 
qualides to its waters. Periodically the waters bubbled and when this 
happened the first invalid to be immersed in them would be cured. Con¬ 
sequently a large number of mvalids, cripples, paralydes, bhnd men and 
others, congregated there waiting for the bubbling of the water. Among 
them on this oct^on was a man who had been paralysed for thirty-eight 
years. Jesus asked him if be had come to be cured and the man replied 
that he had no one to put him down into the water. “Rise, take up thy 
bed and walk** said Jesus. And it was the Sabbath Day. 

The significant thing about this incident, not in itself different from 
many others previously described, is that for some reason which we an 
only guess, Jesus elected to explain his attitude. To those who reproached 
him w 4 ch violating the Sabbath he replied "My Father ’worked hitherto 
and I work.” To the Pharisees of Gdilee im had only said "The Son of 
man is Lord even of the Sabbath Day." Here, in Jerusalem, he is more 
explicit. He is the witness of the Father, who will show them “greater 
things than these.^* Even those who sleep in the grave arise at his bidding. 
He has the authority to execute judgment. The very law which they^ the 
Pharisees, study so dUigendy, he tells them they do not understand. He, 
Jesus, the Messiah, is its true interpreter, Moses himself is their accuser, 
since in their vanity and pride they have perverted his teaching. 

We can see, diercfore^ that the opposition of the scribes and Pharisees 
to Jesus was not mcidental hut virJ. If they could not accept him they 
would have to hound him to death. We today find no difficulty in under¬ 
standing this^ it is the eternal choice which man must always make. 
Even before it was bom, the Church of Christ was shown the field on 
which it must always accept battle. 

Alone of all the centres of opposition to ChristV teaching, the Pharisees 
joined issue ’with it at the cardinal point. The inddmt which Sl 
L uke reports immediately after the account of Chrbds teaching in the 
Synagogue at Nazareth, but which more probably, as is indicated by the 
accouncs of St Mark and Sr, Luke, took place some nionihs later (Luke 
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iv. 22^30, Mark vi. 1-6^ Matt, xiii, 54“5S) throws 2 good deal of light 
upon the other cype of opposition and on the sufferings 50 often infficted 
upon those who set out on a high desdny by those near to thenu When 
Jesus came to Nazareth he was imniediately sutrounded by his own 
people. "Whatsoever we have heard done in Capemaumj do also here in 
thy country/* We can almost hear the jealousy in the voices. But it was 
not only to hh own people that Christ came. And so he reminded them 
how, long ago, when there was a fumne in the landL the prophet Elias vw 
not sent CO feed the Jews but to a widow in Sidom Nor was it a Jevdsh 
leper whom Elias cleansed, but Naaman the Syrian. These words, how¬ 
ever, were hardly likely to placate the people who thought they should 
have a monopoly of hb miracles and cheir disappointment, when he did 
not perform any turned into hc^dlity. When he declared that other 
nations would share in the glory of Israel "they rose up and thrust him 
out of the dty and led him to the brow of the hill whereon dieir dty was 
built, that they might cast him down headlong. But he, passing through 
the midst of them, went his way** (Luke iv. The words suggest a 

sudden, miraculous disappearance. 

*^No prophet is accept^ in his own country." To the rough peasants 
of Nazareth* Jesus was one of themselves, no different &om anyone cIsCp 
O nly his mother knew the secret of his birth and she kept it in her heart. 
It is fascinadng to speculati^ from these recorded incidents* how far 
indeed he seemed to be a man like other men. What did his immediate 
rcladonSk his uummerable cousiiis* think about himi? Probably chat all this 
fuss would in the long run bring trouble, that it would be better not to 
talk about him so much, winch was, it wiU be remembered* the opinion 
of Napoleon's motber regarding her sou. Or they w*ouId go about saying, 
as so many others did* that he had taken leave of his senses: \Mcsc}mggc\ 
the word with which so many of the old prophets had been dismissed. 
It is recorded by Sf Mark (iii. 20-21) that some of his ffiends sought to 
have him put away* 

Wc know that Jesus was aware of the feeling aroused against him and 
of the family opposidou because he took an early oppormnicy of purcing 
ic in its place. He was teaching and someone came to tcU him that hb 
mother and his brothers were calling him. "Who is my mother or my 
brethrcEi?^* he said. “And he looked round on them which sat about him 
and said. Behold my mother and my brethren. For whosoever shall do 
the will of God, the same is my brother and my aster and my mother" 
(Mark iiL 32-35). In those who wish to live the Efe of the Sphii; che 
&mily bond has no part and in the Church which was to arise &om the 
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Ecachingp ckos£ who accepc the same risks, receive the same 
baptism and live in the bond of mutual love are all brothers. 

T hroughout the gospel narrative we can perceive the small, fervent 
band of enthusiasts who stood by to console Jesus for die hostility of 
the Pharisees and the lack of ujidersianiding shown by hli own people. 
These are the first of the faithfid, from whom the Church will arise. The 
Gospel often mendons "crowds” but it k not at all easy to arrive at any- 
thing like an accurate figure. From the episode of the nniUipIicadon of 
die loaves one ivould conclude a following of several thousand people* 
which is very considerable for a country so small as Palcscbe was then. 
They cirnCt apparentlyp &om all over; first &om the towns of Gahlee, 
Capemaiimp Bethsaida* Bccrsheba, Magdala, even &om towns like 
Tiberias^ where there was a predominantly foreign population, Greek 
and Roman, and from sdll further off Throughout the Gospel we hear 
of men from Idumaea, Tyre and Sidon and Syria and Transjordan* 

Most of them were certainly humble people. St. John says as much 
when he is r rllin g us about the plot against Jesus (John vii. 48—4.9). "Have 
any of the rulers or of the Pharisees believed on him? Bur this people who 
knoweth not the law are cursed.*^ There is no doubt that there were few 
"well placed persons” among the fervent adherents of the Messiah who 
were prepared to give up all to follow him. They were mosdy of the 
common people, the rough ‘am-ha-ire^' despised by the arrogant 
doctors of kw. To the "righteous”, Jesus was to say that publicans and 
harlots would precede them into the Kingdom of Heaven and there was 
nothing incongruous b the association of two common criminals in 
last agonies of a M^iah who had surrounded hiimelf with men and 
women of doubtful repute* 

Here and there we can somedmes catch iu the gospel naiiadves a hint 
of the psychology of those who believed in him , particukrly in the stories 
of the CcDCiirion and of the unnamed >vonian with the box of ointment. 
The first incident took place at Capemautii, a little while after the Sermon 
on the Mount. Jesus came down to the dty to meet a delegadon of Jews 
who had been sent to him by the centurion in charge of the local military 
pose. Probably this centurion was an officer bclongbg to one of the 
Roman aumliari^ or the mercenaries b the service of Andpas, neverthe¬ 
less he was imbued by the sacred prbciples of the Roman Legions, 
pCBsibly he was an old soldier risen from the ranks to the modest eminence 
of a company commander. The vbestock which was the symbol of hk 
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auttority was probably as near as he would get to a field marshal's bacon 
but none die less^ in ibis bede town^ be would be a figure of some impor¬ 
tance. He was well disposed towards the Jews* he was worthy of help, 
said tbeJcTsdsb elders who approached Jesus on his behalf "for be loveth 
our nadon and bath built us a synagogue.” He may have been one of 
chose wbo "feared God” and wboi diougb not entering into die Jewish 
communion or accepcing eircumdslon had become converted to the 
Jewish monotheism. 

This cenctirion^s servant was ill* and it was re<]uested that Jesns should 
come and cure him. Jesus consenred* and was setting off for the ph.ee 
where the soldier was when a second delcpdon arrjvcti Tlic centurion 
had quohm about asking a great prophet to come to the house of an 
unworthy person such as himself "Lord, I am not worthy chat ihqu 
shouJdest enter under my roof Wherefore neither thought I myself 
worthy to come unto thee, but say in a word and my servant shall be 
healed.” He did nor say "pray that my servanE may he healed" but 
'^Comniand that he shall be healed." His futb was complete and he knew 
also the power of on order and the same disposidon which made him 
believe in military dUdpUne led him lo believe in Jesus^ whom he 
recognised as a man having authority. 'Tor I also say unto one. Go* and 
he gocth, and to another^ Come, and he comedL^' Jesus turned to the 
people and said "l have not found so great foithp no, nor in Israel" (Luke 
viL i-io). 

The man whose faith Jesus commended was a pagan* one of those 
whom the Pharisees rated as "lower than beasts and unworthy of pity." 
There is no surer road to God than that of faith and humility^ Th^e 
was another too who had these some Christian virtues* another of those 
poor wretches upon whom the Scribes and Pharisees poured their scorn. 
A Pharisee named Simon had asked Jesus to dine with him^ doubtless out 
of oiriosicy and a desire to observe him at dose quarters. The dinner w^as 
unexceptionable* buc not cordidi the host had not gone out of his way 
for this man of the people. Condrary to the custom* he had not washed 
his guest’s feet nor anointed his head with the perfumed oil, he had not 
even offered the kiss of peace. While Jesus was cadng, reposing on die low 
couch and leaning on his dhow, his naked fret towards the w^, a woman 
came bto the room. It was customary in the East to enter freely into any 
house but the Jewish doctors did not allow women to be present when 
men were dining and thb pardcular woman was certainly not desirabJe. 
She was the local harlot, known by everybody as such. She come 
towards Jesus, bearing an alabaster box of perfumed ointmoit. Impelled 
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by some obscure desire or regrei; she threw herself at his feet, her tears 
flowing and proceeded to anoint his feet with the rare and costly perfume. 
The men at tlic table watched her scornfully but he who could read into 
their hearts turned to his host, "Simon, 1 have somewhat to unto 
thee." "Master^ say on.” **Thcrc was a certain credicor w'hich had two 
debtors: the one owed five hundred pence, the other fifty. And when 
they liad nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them botlu Tell there¬ 
fore^ which of them will love him most?^' Simon answered "I suppose 
that he to whom he forgave most." "Thou hast rightly judged" said 
Jesus. “Scest thou this woman?” The lesson goes to die heart of things. 
The worthy man stood in litde need of forgiveness, perhaps that was why 
he showed so litde love. But the wretched sinful woman came with her 
heart full of love and sorrow and it is diis, not the cold consdouaiess of 
virtue, which moves the mercy of God, ^^Thy faith hath saved thee" said 
Jesus to the harlot. "Go in peace.” 

This episode, only recorded by Sl Luke fviL 1 * 5 — 50 ), moved Gregory 
the Great to say "When I think of it, I can only &11 silait and weep," 
Papini saw in her tears the symbol of tlic regenerating waters of baptbm, 
in which she should recover her virginity: Mauriac^ in a magnificoit 
passage, secs in Christ’s mercy towards the harlot the recognition of the 
tragic beauty which the worst of the sensual passions retain if they are 
entered upon wholeheartedly and without counting the cost. For this 
roidermg of this story aloue St. Luke deserves die tribute paid by Dante. 
'Serilm mmtsj4Ctudims CkrisiL^ 

The other three evangelists report a somewhat similar scene as taking 
place at Bethany (Mark hv. 3-9, Mitt. xxvi. 6^13, John x, 1-2). It has 
been thought therefore that St. Luke^s account is misplaced but the tradi¬ 
tion of the Church is that the episode of the precious oioEment occurred 
tWECc. As to whether the unnamed woman was Mary Magdaleno ^^out 
of whom came seven de^'ils” or Mary of Bethany, sister of Lazarus and 
Martha, and whether the two anointings were in fact onc^ this is disenssed 
in detail in a laicr chapter, where the incident recorded as taking place ac 
Bethany is discussed {sec pp. J03“6). 

Doubtless there were many similar cases, among the crosvds who 
followed him along the roads, across the hills and by the lake, of people 
whose whole way of living had been changed by the teaching of the 
MessiaJi, All who followed were not his fitithfiil disciples; nianv would 
be drawn by curiosity and there would be. as in aE popular movements, 
irresponsible empt)'heads and those who sought eo exploit. Jesus knew 
them all for what chey were. He was not one of those tribunes of [he 
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people who rely upon the hysteria, of the crowd for their sdmulus. He 
had no need of their enthusksni; on the contrary, we read often how 
he sought to get away &om it, to retire into a solitiry place and pray. 
He had no iIli;niom He knew how very few of those who witnessed his 
mirades realised their underlying purpose, which was to testify to his 
divinity. He knew that they had little more than publicity value, for men 
are always looking for signs in the heaveans and though when they 
receive them they usually ignore them, if the signs are withheld they are 
sullen and disappointed. No charlatan would have spoken os Jesus did 
when miracles were asked of him. 

In considerijig the crowds who followed Jesus as the forcruimcrs of the 
congregation of the Church, it must he admitted that it is easy to 
recognise, coming down through all the centuries, traits only roc commion 
among Chrisriaiis. Side by side with those whose ftith b living and 
continually renewedl there are so many who slide into carclesmess^ 
indifference and secret infideliry. How many Catholics today hear Mass 
without ever thinking for one second of the terrible sacrifice there com^^ 
menioratcd; how many Christians use the gpspd teaching to bokter up 
their own selfishness and creature comforts and to evade passing judg¬ 
ment on "the established order of diings?” ‘^Wc have piped unto you, 
and ye have not danced: we have nAi|med to you, and ye have not 
w^ept” said Christ of such as these. Efodbtless there will be many who 
have cars that will not hear and eyes dbt wifi not sec for to the kingdom 
of heaven *'many are called hut few arc chosen.** 

There is a tragic quality in the words in which, just before leaving 
Galilee^ Jesus addressed those places where he had given so much of 
himself. **Woc unco thee, Chora^iii; woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the 
mighty works which were done in thee had been done in T>Te and Sidon, 
they would have repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes. But I say unto 
you, it shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day of judgment, 
than for you. And thou, Capemaum^ which art exalted unto heaven, 
sbalt be brought down to hell: for if the mighty works which have been 
done in tbcc, had been done in Sodom, it would Lave rernained to this 
day” (Matt. 3d. 21-24). fhe centuries have executed the prophetic 
Vengeance: only r uins remain of Capernaum and Bethsaida while of 
Chorarin, desdned according 10 legend to be the birthplace of Andchrist, 
there is today barely a trace. Jehovah himself had experienced, throughout 
the bistor)^ of Israel^ the ingratitude of the people he sought to lead and 
Jteus, who was to be abandoned by all in the hour of suffering, savoured 
the bictex knowledge to the fiilL 
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Even among the closest ofhb disciplB there were imdqrciirrcnis which 
Jesm had to fight. Why did he not declare himself King in Israel? Why 
did he not rcal^ the old Jewish dream of a glorious Messiah who should 
hcc the land from the pagans? Why w^ould he not let them lead him in 
triumph upon Jerusalem? We get a distinct impression, immediately 
after the miraculous muldplicadon of the loaves, that the apostles were 
engaged in trying to promote a political revolution and crown Jesus as 
King. Stf Mark tells us how he made his disciples get on the boat and 
himself^ alone, dismissed die croAvd (Mark vL 45). It was the first but not 
the last dme that pardcular danger manifested itself There has always been 
a tendiency for the Churches to confuse the kingdoms of the world with 
the kingdom of heaven, 

I t already dme for Jesus to designate assistants in the work of 

directing the crowds of followers who wished to live according to his 
teaching. He kneWp from the growTng attacks of his adversaries^ that he 
must prepare for the future so that after he had gone the work could 
continue. This insdnition by Christ of a school for the apostles is of the 
utmost importance. The philosopherj of Greece and the prophets of 
Israel, including the Baptist, all thdr professed disdples bur none of 
these was invested with the power and authority of the master. The 
schools of stoic philosophy, for idstance, consisted of individuals ani¬ 
mated by the same ideals but working independently. Only the neo- 
Pythagoreans had anything like a rudimentary hierarchy* But the 
Church of Christ was hardly horn before it found its leaders; a little later 
we sec the founder designating a nucleus of secondary apostles, the 
"seventy-two”, the beginning of the future organlsadon, whose security 
was to be assured by giving them a single leader^ the keystone of the arch* 
There cannot be any quesdon that the iuoarchical prmdple preserved 
throughout the centuries by Catholicism is present histpiically in the 
Gospels. 

Three accounts in the synoptic gospels establish the :frcts beyond 
dispute (Matt* 3 l 1, Mark iii. 13, Luke vi. 12). ''He went into a mountaia 
to pray. . . . And when it was day^ he caUed unto him his dbdpics and 
of them he chose twelve, whom also be named aposdes/" He gave them 
power to heal the sick and to cast out devils, k is a wouderfuE scene which 
the Gospels describe for uss Christ: meditating throughout the night, 
receiving the inspiration of the Father for die choice he has to make; the 
men climbing up to the high place and gathering around the Master, 
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who 13 to chose amoQg them. It should be noted that Chrisi alone 
makes the choice, his will decides. It is so in all the great vocadons. 
"You have not chosen me^ but 1 have chosen you^' fjt^hn xv. j 6)^ 
Already Andrew and John had been ehoseUp then Simon Peterp later 
Philip and NathanicL 

The word Greek is an exact translation of the Aramaic 

word shahihalu which signifies a messenger. The narne was given to those 
who were sent by the Sanhedrim on missions to remote communities^ 
The word “aposdc” is rarely employed by St. Mark, St. Marthew or Sl 
J ohnp who generally say “thedisciples'' or “the twdvc”, St Luke, however^ 
both in his Gospel and in the Acts of the Apostles uses the word continu¬ 
ally; there was no doubt a graduation from disdple to apostle and those 
to whom the Latter term was apphed were more than ordinary discipleSp 
The number twelve was undoubtedly fixed by Jesus himself; after the 
treason and death of Judas the eleven survivors immcdiatdy elected 
another, MathiaSp to make up the number. It seems incontestable that the 
number had a symbolic significance “Ye also shall sit upon twelve chrones, 
judging the tribes of Isracr* (Matt. xix. 28). This w^as the promise of 
Jesus 10 the Apostles, and it is one of the points where the Old Testament 
and the New confirm each other^ 

The names of the rwdve are given three dmes in die Gospels and once 
in the Acts of the Aposdes (Matt. x. 2^-4, Mark iii. Luke vi. 14-16^ 

Acts L 13) but it IS not possible to make any two lists tally, Peter is always 
named first and Judas last; James and John the sons of Zebedec occupy 
the same place in all the lists but the complications are due to the fact that 
only a few personal names were common among the Jcavs^ diat sjTiony- 
mous names were frequent and surnames therefore a necessity. Jude^ 
which Ls synon^Tuous with Judas, is often called Thaddeus, "the strong- 
chested” or Lebbcus“thc great-hearted” while the othetp the traitor, is 
called Iscariot. The tradidonaliy established list is Simon Peter; his brother 
Andrew; James, afterwards called “the great'' and his brother John* both 
sons of 2 ^bedce; Philipp Bartholomew, also caUed Nathaniel; Thomas; 
Matthew the publican; James, called “the Icss”^ the son of Alpheus; Jude 
or Thaddeus; Simon the Zealot; and Judas, the traicor. 

The Gospels do not throw much light on some of them. Some we only 
know by name or by some nickiiamc which sheds light on some moral or 
physical characteristic, as Simon, which is the same name as Peter* and 
who is called the Zealot for some reason which we do not know. 1 e might 
have been because of his ardour or because he belonged to the religious 
sect known as Zdots. Sometimes too he is referred to as the Canaanite, 
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but this imy be by confiisioD with Qd?i:a^£i the ammait: term for ZrloL 
James the Lc£S wis presumably of small stature; HegestppaSp wiidog 
about the year a.d. 70, meudom ajames who was a ^Nazir\ that is a man 
who bad voAved to God not to drink wine or cat meat; not to cut or 
anoint his hair or to take baths; and who spent so much dme in prayer 
that *^Ehe skin of bis knees was tougher than a camel's.” Other tridcs have 
questioned whether "the brother of the Lord” who became afterwards 
head of the Church in Jerusalem was in fact the same as die Apostle. 

But where the Gospel does mention any of the aposdes in detailp the 
portrait is masterly^ There arc few more satisfactory intemal proo8 of the 
authcndcity of die narradves; no one could have invented these hiiman^ 
nibble creaturesv 

Look at Peter: a stout heart and an enthusiast. Sc> Mark, who wrote 
his version of the story* always tells uSp w hen Peter appears upon the scene 
that he did this or that ^^straightway*'^. He was quick in word and deed. 
He never hesitated to ask Jems quesdons. How many dmes should he 
forgive his brother? When his master is arrested, he immediately draws 
his sword. His reacdons arc always impetuous and violent. When Christ 
came to wash his feet at the Last Supper he protested "Never/* I 
wash diK notp thou hast no part in me" said JeSus. “Lord, not my feet 
otdy hue also my hands and my head.” He was very much ajew and found 
it hard to understand the real meaning of Christ's coming but he loved* 
wholeheartedly and loyally* the one he followed. He is always named 
first of the aposdes and we sec him constantly acdug as leader and spokes¬ 
man, When the others are disconcerted by Christ's teachingp Peter 
remains firm. It was Peter who said “Thou hast the word of eternal hfe" 
and Peter who replied to the question “Whom thinlc ye that I am” with 
^'Thou art the Christ, the son of the living God."' 

John “die disdple whom Jesus loved'* is revealed to us in some of the 
most moving passages of the Gospel The young man. whose head 
reposed on the breast of JesuSp who alone followed him to tlic endp to the 
trial before Caiaphos and to the CrtBS* the figure who enshrines the most 
tender friendship of the life of the God who became man, w^as yet 
designated by Jesus, "son of thunder" in prophetic recogtudon of the 
Apocalypse, k was he who in the name of die martyrs was 10 cry “How 
long, O Lord, holy and truep dost thou not Judge and avenge our blood 
on them that dwell upon the earth" (Rev. vi. 10)* 

Philip* perhaps richer in faith than in brains* wto had no idea how he 
w^as going to feed the five thousand gathered together before the miradc 
of the loaves; Philip who asked Jesus to "show us the Father" at the Last 
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Supper and drew &om ChmE the sad r^potts* "Have 1 been so long 
dme with you and yet thou hast not known mCp Philip?*' stands Ijcforc 
ns os on active and friendly soul^ one of those simple creatures Eom whom 
God has often recruited his saints. Thomas^ whose name has become a 
synonym for doubt* was nevertheless a brave and reliable man who, 
when the other disciples hesitated to follow iheir Master into Judea said 
heroically if pesshnisdcally “Let us also go that we may die with hirn" 
(John xi, i6}. 

Of all the twelve* the least known is Judas die traitor. His dark visage 
is among those assisting at the sacrifice by which our salvadou was 
assured; his role was horrible but ucocssary + Everything about him is dark 
and obscure^ Some have considered that his name^ Iscariot, signified the 
place of his origin and, following a dubious clue in Josephus, have 
designated a town in south Judea named Karioth as his birthplace. Yet 
others have seen in the combination of the letters S.K.R+ofliis sobriquet* the 
Hebrew consonants which also the "deliverer” or the '^betrayer*' 

and think that his name is an anterior reference to the part he finally 
played. Even liis name Judas may be conridered to symbolise that it was 
the Jews* the “men of Judea" who were responsible for the death of Christ. 
But "all die tcKtuaJ difficulties and other quesdons of detail fade into 
insignificaiice beside the great moral problem posed by the treachery of 
Judas/*^ Here was a man who for two years had lived the life of the 
aposdes; he abo had addressed crowds, cured the sick and cast out 
demons. He had even occupied a confidential poririon among them, he 
had charge of ihdr communal purse. Yet he became a traitor. Why? 
None of the innumerable expJanadons which have been advanced, and 
which will be discussed more fiiliy later on (see pp. 361-3) is conclusive. 
What is even more mysterious is that Jesus, who knew that he would 
betray him before 11 came to pass - “Have 1 not chosen you twelve* and 
one of you b a devil?*" Qohn vi. yo) — allowed bimi to remain among the 
faithful. In trying to comprehend the feelings of this dark, incompre^ 
hensible soul* wc should remember the irrcsbtible impulses in ourselves 
which thrust us towards evil even while we recoil from it and frUiblc as we 
all arc in drcumscmces of infinitely less consequence* we cannot help but 
feel compassion for the unhappy creature, die instrument of a tragic 
necessiry. TertuUian and Ireneus* among the Fathers of the Church, have 
rebuked those who have seen in Judas the implement of Redemption 
but the enigma remains; without the fall of Adam there could be no 
Christ: without the betrayal of Judas* no Cross. 

* Ciitkolk Etuytlopaedi^i, York.] 
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All the ipostles seem t& have belonged to the same sodal class; Lf they 
were not actually pootp still less were they rich- In the AcC5 (iv* ij) they 
are described as ^'unlearned and ignoranL^" Of the first six, four were 
GaJilean fishermen, whose whole fortune was up in their boats and 
their nets. They had the advantage of the fieedom of their calling. 
Matthew the publican had probably a little more learning and perhaps a 
little money, hut certainly no higher social standings Jesus took what he 
had to hand. He did not require great inteUigenoc or usefid connections 
fiom his collaboratonj he sought only that renunckdon of self and 
singleness of purpose withouc which nothing gist can be accomplished. 

Those who followed him were required not merely to give up ever^"- 
thing which had hitherto occupied thdr days; the ^inily oceupadon^ 
whether it was the nets or the plough or the vodfecom sale of goods in 
the bazaar; the sociable evenings when, the boats on the shore and the 
nets stretched out to dry^ they sac talking beneath the star-filled sky. Far 
more serious breaks with their daily life were asked of them. The moral 
reejuirenients of the Gospel arc familiar to us but they were revoludonary 
lo the average orthodox Jew accustomed to regard religion as a matter of 
formal proscripdons, Co glory In his nadonal exclusiveness and to look 
forward to the hour of vengeance. What could these make of a religion 
of universal brotherhood* forgiveness and love? 

The wandering existence imposed upon them in the tsvo years during 
which they followed their Master would be less dLSConcerdng to Orientals 
than to us* but it would be necessary to give up their family life and, with 
the possible exception of St John^ they would all seem do have been 
married. The jlrts of she Martyrs states that Simon Pets' had a daughter 
and Eusebius mentions a grand-daughter of Jude, 

They journeyed from place to place, sometimes staying at the House of 
some friend* more often eating and sleeping in die open air^ Their food 
vfould have been salted bread, raisins, dates and honey, and fish from the 
lakes when they had time to catch them. At night they would sleep, 
Avrapped up in their cloaks* beneath the olives and the sycamores. In the 
presence of thdr Master they would not preach or expound^ the Talmud 
declared this to be a rin so grave as almost to merit death; but when he 
was not there they had to act as substitutes in transmitting his Ccaching; 
and when the eager crowds pressed round him it was thdr duty to keep 
order and arrange the people so that all could bear. 

We are apt to think of these men who accepted a new life involving a 
complete ruprure with all familiar things as being so exceptional that we 
cm see no parallel with ourselves and our disijuiets. But tbk was not so^ 
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The Gospels dicmsdves refuEe the idea that the apostles were miraculously 
protected from the temptations which beset the human condition. 
Certainly they had faiths but &jth is only won by a profound effotL “But 
there arc sonic of you ihaE believe not" said Jesus (John vi. 64). St- Peter 
feared to trust himself to the waves only a moment after the hand of 
Christ had sdllcd them and everyone knows that he was to deny his 
Master three times in the hour when all abandoned Him. We can sec 
Ehem flinch ar some of the most profound and revoludonary teaching 
"I am the bread of life. - - w'hoso eaieth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
Lath eternal life*” "This is an hard saying" they 5aid0ohn vi, do)^ Even 
Peter himsclE when Christ revealed the ignominious death which was 
waiting for him^ repudiated it so violeutJy as to draw from Chiisc the 
terrible response “Get thee behind mCp Satan, , , They were men just 
like uSp with the same litdc meannesses. '^'Therc arose a reasoning among 
thcnip which of them should be greatest" (Luke vi. 46)- The same 
ambidoos persist today^ in the most sanedfled placeSp in cloisters^ in 
religious orders professed to huiniliiy+ They were but men like ns, the 
ApostlcSp hue the spirit had breathed life into them and they were to 
testify by martyrdom in the end. 


J esus seems to have devoted the latter part of his ministry in Galilee to 
the consolidation of his disciples perhaps because he knew that the 
sands were running out and that when the blow fell he umsc be sure that 
he had men ready to carry on his mission. 

Some cighr or ten months after the selection of the Twelve^ we find 
them in acdon^ perhaps in preparation for the tasks which were waiting 
for them when the Master would no longer he with them (Luke ix. i-<S, 
Mark vi. 6-t Matt, x. 5-16 and xi. 1). They were sene our in tw^os, and 
so it was always to be, from the very earliest days of ihe Churdn The 
missionaries always w^ent in pairs, a wise provision ensuring at one and 
the same time, support and control and obviating the excessive exaltadon 
of the solitary who can sway crowds. Christ gave them power to heal the 
sick* to cast out evil spirits, even to raise the dead, risking a dimmudon of 
his own repute. One thing he would not allow them to do, to announce 
him as the Messiah. In a vague* half-comprehended fashion, they had 
come to realise this themselves, buE Christ bade them only to preach 
repentance and to announce thac the kingdom of God was at hand. At 
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this stage they were not enjoined to preach to the heathen, the Gentiles 
or the Samaritans, but only to the lost sheep of the House of Israel 
Above all, Jesns was insistent upon the method which they were to 
adopt and particalarly upon the poverty which they rmist always accept. 
The average Jew' sec out upon a journey with several tunics^ girdles, a 
staffs a satchel a change of ihoes^ possibly a cloak and certainly the Books 
of the Law. But they were 10 take nothing, no money, no satchel for 
necessities, no change of tunic or shoes, no staff How were they to live 
then? Providence w'Otdd look after them, and when they came to a village 
they would look for a house worthy co receive them because ic was an 
honour to shelter the messengers of GotL if they were not welcomed 
and they would not find tlicir path easy, often they would be repulsed, 
sometimes beaten and thrown into prison then they were to retire, 
shaking off the dust of the inhospitable threshold. Once more we see the 
future partem of the Church, the poverty and austerity which St. Dominic 
and St. Francis were to bind on their mendicanc friars. 

The first mission of the Apostles could not have been very prolonged, it 
seems to have been in die nature of a rehearsal. They sec out probably in 
the February of the year 29; in April, at the miradc of the loaves and fishes, 
wc find them once more grouped around their Master* From that rime 
on, Jesus concentrated on trying to make them understand the funda¬ 
mental principles of his doctrine; during this period much of his teaching 
seems to be specially addre^ed to the Twelve, to whom he expounds each 
poini minutely, seeking to clarify whatever might be obscure- It was not 
easy' and the Gospeb, pardciiiarly that of Sr. Mark, do not conct^ die 
&CC that Christ had to strive hard to break the shell of habit and inahility 
to understand which soil enclosed the disdplcs. There is for iusuixce the 
accoun t of how they came in a boat to a place where there was a mixed 
populatioti, probably mostly pagan. The disciples began to worry whether 
they ’would be able EO buy bread made accoring to the legal prescription. 
"Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees'’ said Christ. Even then, they could 
only understand the literal application and Christ had to remind them of 
the occasions when material bread had been provided for them. At last, 
ic da’wned upon them thar the leaven of the Pharisees was their hypocrisy 
and sterile legalism. Many inddencs of this kind arc recorded, before thej' 
could Icam to interpret the words of their Master in the real, the spiiicud 
icnse {Mark viii. 14-2J, Matt, xvi. 5-12, Luke xU. i). 

All these anecdotes illustrate how direct, concrete and immediately 
applicable, was the teaching of Jesus. There is no subtle dialectic, it is 
wonderfully human and grounded in plain commoiiscnsc* What was the 
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use of ritual wishing if the heart was black with sin? What was the use of 
so much cleaiising of cups, pots^ brass Ycssels, household utensils and beds 
when the soul w^as impure and the most majestic of the Mosaic command- 
mencs broken with Impunity and with the tacit consent of all tlie doctors? 
The purity of food^ upon which the Jews set so much store^ could be as 
nothing agiiiut rhe purity of the heirr. 'There is nothing &om without 
a man that entering into him can defile lump but the things than come our 
of him, those are they that defile the man. , * + For fi'om within, out of 
the heart of man, proceed esdl thoughts, adulteries, (bruications^ murden, 
tliefts, covetousness, wickedness, deceit, blasphemy, pride and foolishness" 
(Mark vii. r-23, Mact. kv. 1-20). 

The doctrine which Jesus set up against all these observances was very 
simple, retjutring but few words and no complicated explanations. But 
it required absolute single-heartedness from those who would follow it. 
“He that loveth fadier or mother more than me is not worthy of me” 
(Mate, 37). God requires us to give ourselves to him without reserve^ 
to consecrate our whole lives to him. 

But even more msistecLcIy than he preached the love of Cod» so wholly 
and uitcrly a part of him, Jesus enjoined tirelessly the law of universal 
charity. We must love one another. 'This is my commandment, that ye 
love one another^ as ] have loved you*' he said in one of his last talks with 
his disciples (John xv» 12), One of the sayings attributed to Christ 
and quoted by TextuUian is *'You have seen your brother, you have 
seen God”. 

The only weapon of the Church is love. It is not by the pow« of the 
sword that the Church has won her triumphs; even the high valour of the 
Crusades petered out in sccrilc vaniry. But die sacrifice of the humblest 
missionary, the loving kindness of ihc least of the Sisters of Charity, is 
never in vain. ^'Where two or three arc gathered together in my name^ 
there am 1 in the midst of diem” (Matt, xviii. 20]^ There is an echo of this 
in one of the '*logia’' found on the Bgypriaii papyri: "Wherever there are 
two^ they are not without God.^^ ChxistLans must show untiring forgive¬ 
ness, they must forgive not seven times but seventy dmes seveu^ They 
must beware of being like that servant, himself Greed from his debt by his 
master^ who nevertheless went out and sebed his awn debtor by the 
throat (Matt xvih. 21-25)* “If thy brother shall trespass against thee, go 
and tci him his fault between him and thee alone** (Matt, xviii. 15}. 
Towards those who are not Christians and whose ways may in some 
respects offend^ long ^ they have fundamental goodwill Christians 
must show kmdness and forbearance. "For he that is not against us b of 
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our part** said Glirist* when John rebuked the man who sought to cast 
out deviU in Christ's uamc. “No nun which shall do a miradc in my 
lume can lightly speak evi] of me” (Mark ix. 38-40, Luke ix* 49-^0). 
The Church must always look not for that which separates but for that 
which unices. 

So, fordfjcd by these teachings, were the Apostles prepared for die 
task before them, to take up^ w^hen the time came^ the work which Jesus 
had begun. It was to them^ in a very much more personal sense than to 
the crowds on the hillside that Jesus said “Ye arc the salt of die earth." 
Nothing threatens Chrisdanity 50 much as a lack of fervour in the Church 
and looking down the centuries at the crises which have ensued we see 
that they have always had one fundamental and primary cause, die 
infidcUty of Christians to the first principle of the Christian kw. 


D uring the summer of 29 Jesns made a series of journeys heyond 
Galilee, hi June, just after revisiting Jerusalem, where he cured a 
paralytic, he set out for Phocnida where it is recorded that he cast out a 
devil from the daughter of a Canaanite woman. Probably he came back 
by way of Sidon* bcaudfully set in superb gardens^ and crossed the 
Jordan by the bridge of the Daughters of Jacoby and spent a forcuight or 
so bi one or other of the towns of the Dccapolis. The curing of the deaf- 
mute took plate about this rime and the second miracle of the loaves, 
beade the lake. As the heat grew more fierce^ he proceeded towards tlie 
north among die thickly wooded foothills of Mt, Hermom 
This was the frontier of Palestine, a country where a Jew torn 
Jerusalem, or even from Naiarcth, would look in vain for familkr things. 
It was the comiiry of Dan, the northernmost liniit of rhe Promised Land 
and after the buming plains of Tiberias it was Paradise indeed. The air 
seemed firesh and cool as if it came straight &om the snowy danks of Mt. 
Hermon, whence certainly came the inimnicrable rivulets^ threading the 
undergrowth, filling in cascades^ flotsding over the footpaths. Almond 
trees, fig trecs^ poplars, willows and texebbth grew together in careless 
profusion, the scent of the oleander was everywhere. No wonder that the 
Greeks heard among the music of the rivulets and the sighing trees, the 
eternal call of pagan nature, “Long live the Great Pan"^ Even today, by 
the sharp break in the escarpment firom which arises one of the sources 
of the Jordan, we can see traces of the grottoes which were used as 
sanctuaries of the undying nature god. In this region, wliich from the 
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dnic of the Ptolemies b^cn c^cd Panias+ Herod the Great had built 
on a jutting ledge of rock atrovc die Source of die riveri a white marble 
temple to <^Kar AugustuSp the ruias of which sdU remain. It was with the 
same syoophandc intention that Herod's son Philip^ ruler of those parts in 
Christas day, had named his chosen dwelling plaeCp the beautiful town he 
had just built, Ca^rca, 

Jesus and bis disciples went among the villages around Caesarea 
Philippi (Mark viii. 27). The wording of the statemenc may be noticed^ 
Caesarea itself was too infecced with paganism for them to visit it. 
Details like this confirm the veracity of the Gospel narrative. It must have 
been on one of these terraces looking out on Hermon or on one of those 
Walks where the Jordan foams over the soft sand, so delightful to bare feet, 
that a scene decisive in the hisEory of the world took piacep the formation 
of the hierarchy of the future Church. 

“whom do men say that I asked Jesus one day of the Apostles, 

“Some say that thou arc John the Bapdst, some Elias and others Jeremias 
or one of die prophets.” “But whom say ye that 1 am?'^ be insisted, Simon 
Peterp as usualp spoke up. 'Thou art the Christp the son of die Uving GotL” 
Then Jesus said ^'Blessed art thou, Simon, for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it to thee, but my Father, which is in heaven. And I say also unto 
thee that thou art Peter and upon this rock 1 wall build my Church and the 
gates of bell ^ha!l not prevail against it. And I will give thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever thou shait bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven^ and whatsoever thou shaft loose on earth shall be loosed 
in heaven.” Then he instructed them to tell no man that he was Christ 
(Matt, xvi. 13-20+ alsOj incomplete Luke ix. 13-21 and Mark viii. 27^30), 

Two fundamental facts arc established by the Gospel narrative at this 
point. The first is die recognition by Peter in the name of the TwelvCp of 
the divinity of Christ. It was not the first dme that the disciples had 
recognised the nature of their Master^ We arc told+ for instance, that after 
the miracle of the calming of the tempest (Matt, xiv. 33) they worshipped 
him 35 the Son of God, But this formal recognition by Peter had a special 
sigiiLftcance comuig as it did when the clouds were beginning to gather, 
when hostility to Jcstis was becoming marked and the facile crowds of 
followcrSfc in spite of the miracles were falling away. But the Apostles 
never doubted. They had progressed in faith and the secret of Christ's 
mission was about to be encrusted to them, though not now in this place 
where the mimical pagan spirit affronted the Jewish ideal. They them¬ 
selves had more to leam before they could understand fully and that is 
why Jesus enjoined secrecy upon them and why he was to tell ihenip a 
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litdc latcfTi ihoui lii5 conruDg Passion aiid DcatiL They were to become his 
legatcesv The use of the word Church immediately afterwards has a 
pardcular significance. The Christim assembly was to cictcnd the Jewish 
'Vommunity”^ the in an essential respect. The Churdi was to 

participate in the divinity of the Messiah^ in his glory as in his suffering. 
The other fact rstahlishcd by the text is no less important, Ic nominates 
Peter as the head of the fbturc Church in very certain terms. The play on 
words by which Jesus changed the name of Simon is henceforward 
explicable. We do not know if the name of Peter p Kepbits in Aramaic^ 
was in use as a nickname before this pronouncement but the significance 
of it U clear. Beneath the rock on which Herod had raised a temple to 
Augustus, this nun of misliakahle faith, this rock of ccrticndc was to 
uphold the Church, Perhaps the play of words was suggested by the 
situation; its meaning is iiiconcestable^ and because of it the Catholic 
Church maintains that the authority of die Popc+ the heir of St. Peter^ is, 
as he was, the rock upon which the Church of Christ must stand, 

^TJbcral'' critics have suspected this text to be a later interpretarion, on 
the ground that it is found only in the Gospel of S t, Matthew, It is said to 
have been pnt in by a copyist at a later date, when tlic Church was an 
historical reahry, in order to support the pontifical claims. But every 
ancicnr text of St Matthew which has come down to us includes these 
versa, and they have certainly not been interpolated. Moreover, all the 
authorities agree with the Rev, Fr, Lagrange that in all die four Gospels 
there h no passage more distinctively Aramaic in its construction and 
images. Beyond the word play on PetcCj which echoes a passage in 
Isaiah (xxviii, 16) where the Ijord says “Behold I lay in Zion for a founda¬ 
tion stone, a tried scone, a predous comer stone, a sure foundation/' 
There are many tradinonal Jewish metaphors. For at least four centuries 
*"thc gates” of Shcol in Hebrew, of Hades in Greek, had signified the 
infernal regions, something analogous co the usage of the ^^Sublhne Porte” 
for the old Turkish Empire. The allusion to the keys is more cypically 
Semitic, Even today Arab notabilities bear large keys on cither shoulder as 
insignia of their importance. In Isaiah also we read (xxii. 22) "And the key 
of the house of David will I lay upon his shoulder^ so he shall open and 
none shall shut; and he shaU shut and none shall open/' The expresrion 
"to bind and to loose^^ in the sense w'hich Jesus used it w-as common among 
the doctors of the Law: the Rabbi Nccmia^ some thirty years later, was to 
implore Jehovah, at the end of one of his sermons "not to allow w^bat he 
had loosened to be bound, nor to unloose what he had bound, nor to 
render pure whac had been declared impure”. 
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As for the aiguincTit tliat the text must be spurious because it does not 
appe^ in the other two Synopde Gospels^ if we ate to rqecc all those 
Sayings which oidy appear in one of the Gospels unsupported by che others 
a grat many of the most &mous and beaut^ul words of Jesus would have 
to go. Any cridc who wUI clear his nund of prejudice is bound to admit 
that there is no more reason for doubdng (be authenddty of this passage 
than that of any other in the Gospel, 

So here we have Peter, set apart frotn the other Aposdes, receiving the 
confirmadoii of his belief in the Diviniiy of Jesus and being told that he is 
to lead the future commumry of Chnstiam, We see coo that small inner 
drcle of the &ithful who stay with Jesus after his niysterious words about 
the bread of hfe have alienated the more superficial followers 0ohn vi. 66). 
These ate the men who arc worthy to receive the Divine coniideiice. 
They must have asked themselves s^ how he could give them his flesh 
CO cat and how the flesh and blood of their Master could be given for the 
hfe of the worlcL And CYcn when they proclaimed him "the son of the 
living God” they must Lave asked what was the dividing line^ if such 
there were, berween his nature and God's nature. They were not to 
remain in ignorance for long. 

""From that dme forth began Jesus to show unto his disdples how that 
be must go unto JcrEisalem and sulfer many things of the ddcis and chief 
priests and scribes, and be killed and be raised again the third day” (Matt, 
xvi. 21, Mark viii. ji, Luke be. 22), This is the first revebdon of the 
Passion, the first, but quite categoric, mdmadon to die Apostles chat they 
were not to believe^ as did the rank and file of the Jews, in the establish¬ 
ment of the Messiah's kingdom on earth. The Gospd leaves us in no 
doubt whatever as to the painfid effect of Christ's words upon the simple 
minds of his followers. Peter, impetuous as ever* even took it upon him¬ 
self to remonstrate with his Master ""Be it fiir &om thccs Lord; this shall 
not be unto thee.” "'Get thee behind m^ Satan^' said Christ* but no matter 
how often be predicted his end it was not until it had come to pass that 
the Apostles numbed by stupefacdon* terror and despair, could be brought 
to believe in it 

While he was prophesying his death according to the body, Christ also 
foretold that his death was but a stage in his apotheosis, that he, the Son 
of Man would come again in all the glory of the Father, and chat he would 
then reward every man according to his works (Matt, xvi, 27). They had 
even been permitted a glimpse of the supernatural glory^ 

About eight days after Peccr's confession of fiiitb, or six days according 
to Jewish reckoning ""Jesus taketh Peter, James and John his brother and 
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bringeth them tip into an high mounuin apart”. While be prayed, his 
aspect changed. His fiicc did shine as the sun and his raimait was white as 
the light. And behold there appeared unto them Moses and talking 
with hinu” Peter and the odiers had been asleep but when they awoke and 
saw Jesus and his two companions Peter, hardly knowing wha t he said, 
cried out ^^MasceTn it is good for tis to be here. Let us make three taber¬ 
nacles; one for thee, and one for Moses and one for Elias/* But, even 
while he was speaking a great cloud passed over them and the disciples 
huddled awestruck in its shadows From out of the cloud came a voice 
saying: 'This is my beloved son; hear him/" The doud passed and the 
dbdples, looking fearfully around them, could sec only Jesus, alone. As 
they went down from the mountain^ Jesus asked them to teiJ ncMjiic what 
dicy had seen and heard till the Son of Man had risen from the dead. 
They kept silent but among themsclvta they asked what this could mean, 
to rise from the dead? (Matt. xvii. Mark ix, 2 - 3 , Luke Lc. 2S-36). 

Jesus only revealed biinsdf this once and to his three chosen indmaies. 
At all other times he was a man like other men. The transfigunition on 
the mountain^ or, 10 use a more exact word - the same word which St. 
Paul uses in 11 Corinthians iii. iS to describe those who “behold as b a 
glass the glory of the Lord" - the metamorphosis, was to bestow upon 
the Apostles, and espcdalJy on 5 f. Peter, an irrefutable vision, an over¬ 
whelming tcstiinony of die birth of their frith. There have been odier 
historical instances of a simiiar kdnd, the voices heard by Sl Joan of Arc, 
for instance. The revelation of the Transfigurauon, coming as it did 
immediately after Chrisfs first rcfcrcm-e to his Pasdon and deaxh, was 
designed to inspire the apostles with a certitude of their frith which they 
were later to recall with complete iinderstandmg^ They had asked among 
themselves what it could mean, to rise ftoni the dead, hut bter on they 
would realise. This is what the great theologian Leo the Great meant when 
he said, in the fifth century, chat the Transfiguration was designed to 
extirpate in advance, from the heans of the dimples “the scandal of the 
Cross/" "We may wonder if diose same three inen rcmenibcrrcd the glorious 
vision on that other nighty when once again they foil asleep, while Christ 
wrestled with his agony in the dark garden? 

The honour of idcndfication with the place of the Transfiguradon has 
been claimed by those two mountains of which the Psalmist said "Tabor 
and Hermon shall rqoice in thy name” (Psalm Ixxsdx. 12). Tradidon 
from the fourth century has designated Mt. Tabor, the round bare hump 
which rises alone in the middle of the G ali le an ptUn, and which is today 
crowned by the great E^randscan Basilica of the Transfiguration, It has 
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been objected A2.1 Mt, Taboip a bare 600 feet bigb^ docs not bear out the 
Gospel description of “a high mountain*". Ccrcainly therein a magnificent 
view from the top, the unduladng fold of the iiills, the whole valley 
of the Jordan, the mDunEams of Gilead ja the East and die MediEcrranean 
sparkling in the distance. Tabor^s summit is a narrow ledge of rock^ 
covered with juniper bushes and swept by winds from ^ quartets; 
the romantic prospect lends itself co an evocation of tbc mysterious 
scene. But in the time of Christ, it carried a Roman fortress and a garrison 
and even from a photograph we can see that this dome sttrtounded 
by cornfields can Jurdly be considered in the same class as Mt. Sinai 
as a site fit for awesome revelations. Moreover the Gospeb says chat 
afrer coming down from the tnoiintain, Jesus and his dis^ples passed 
through Galilee^ which again seems to rule out Ml Tabor* since it is in 
the middle of Galilee. Considering these factors, many critics have 
fiivoured Ml Hermon as tbe scene of the Transfiguration Hermon is 
close to Caesarea Philippi^ where Jesus is known to have been a short 
time before; it is always referred to as “the foremost moimtain of Israel”, 
being over z,Soo feet as against Tabor^s mere 600 or so. The view fiora 
the summit ranges from tbc Syrian desert to the Phoenician seaboard* 
uniting in one sweeping panorama the countries of the Jews and the 
Gentiles. Even today it takes six hours co climb it* and four hours to get 
down. Jesus and his disdples did not tcrum until the following day, which 
suggests a considerable journey. But the evangclisEs attached little im¬ 
portance to topographical detad when narrating a scene like this; they had 
icen the Lord in glory and notlimg else mattered. 

Something of that dazzling radiance lingers over all the episodes 
occurring just after the rerum of Jesus and his disdples to the plain. We 
note that a great crowd assembled to hear him when he came down; 
that he cured an epileptic when the disdples had failed to do so (Luke ik, 
37-45, Mark ix. 14-Z9* Matt. xvii. 14-21). Here it was that he gave that 
wondetfiil lesson, holding a child in his arms: ‘^Except ye become as 
one of these titde on^* ye shall not enter into the kingdom^'. Through the 
accounts wx catch a glimpse of the mind of the Apostles, dazzled by whac 
they had seen, puzzled by what they had heard Wc find them asking 
questions of him; what did the presence of Elias signify', for to the 
Jews was the forcnmiicr of the Mestiak But he told them that Elias had 
come already, in the form ofjohn the Baptist, who had been put to death, 
as bejesus, would be put to deatli. The day after they had seen the glorious 
vision* they arc told, not once but several times, of the approaching 
Passion. Yet once more* before they left Galilee, Jesus spoke plainly of 
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what wsts to cotnci for the time was drawing near when he must go into 
Judea, into the dry which was to be cbc scene of the oblation. But only 
when it was all over did they understand wbat be liad Eold them, so dosed 
were tfadr minds against the supreme trtiihp that the Church was 10 arise 
from the blood of Christ. “'The Son of man is delivered into the hands of 
men and they shall kill himp and after that he is killed* he shall rise die 
third day" (Mark tx 30. Matt. xvii. 21. 22* tukc ix. 44-45). The words 
were incomprehensible and they dated not ask him to explain them. 


CHAPTER VI 


Son of Man^ Son of God 

P crlups we may now attempt to draw a portralE of the rruii whoni^, 
so Gir, wc have tried to discover through the record of what he 
said and didL There is such complete identity between the acts and 
the teaching of Jesus that his character rises before us in its ujiiqueness, ia 
every page of the Gospel. The uneducated mm who set down these 
records have succeeded incomparably in the task which has cxerdsedaU the 
great novelists; they described lives naturally^ and the charaacr without 
the slightest cflbrL The personality of Jesus is inescapable in the smallest 
fragmmt in which he appears, and when one considers how the Gospels 
were compiled, &om a variety of rcminiscmces and tradidons over scores of 
yearSj hoc only is the force and vitality of the character asiounduig but also 
its wholeness and consistency'. The personality which could impose itself 
so imshakably on these various accounts must have been powerful indeerL 
Yetj if wc deliberately search the Gospels to build up a portrait of the 
character and temperament of Jesus^ the result is curiously elusive. In the 
accounts of the lives of all men of gcaitis and sanctity there is always 
something which evades our grasp and refuses our aiulysu. That somc^ 
thing is just precisely the genius and the sanctity. In Jesus who was somc^ 
thing more than a saint and a genius the secret which dudes us is his 
divinity^ 

"Blessed be Jesus Christy true God and true! uian.** The words of the 
prayer emphasise the difficulty wc encounter when we try to draw a 
portrait of Jcsus. As a man like other men^ Jesus is a fit psychological 
study, but the moment wc seek to fix a human trait in his personality we 
realise that this trait is in commuiuon with the other side of his naturep 
that it is rooted m ir and therefore escapes our definition. The very term 
Son of Man can be oken to mean a mortal bdng like ourselv^p bom of 
woman and dying in the flesh, and also the expression of 3 supematural 
fact, the secret of a li^'ing God. The three apostles, when the vdl was put 
aside at the moment of the TransfiguratioTi, hardly dared to rocognise their 
fiicnd in the supernatural presence revealed to them! in an infinitely 
more humble degree, ajiy one who tries to depict Jesus is confounded by 
the cffnlgence of the godhead woven in with the traits of humanity. 
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Thoc arc insunnoiintaBlc difEculdes. There are othctt of a difFerent 
kind. The Gospels were not composed 45 historical accoimis, much less 
as psychologic^ documentJ. The Evangclistsi were less concenicd to icli 
ihc 3iory of the life of Jesus than 10 record kb teaclmig and to confirm the 
faith of their heaters by their testimony. They were not dieolggians or 
logicians, sdll less were they htcrary ardsts consciously seeking an cffcci; 
They did not bother to set down the chaiactetisdcs of Jesus, they made no 
effbrE 10 reconcile opposing traits. Still, they did nor do so badly; some¬ 
how they too managed to suggst infiniry beyond their sUenoes and 
secrets that command respect. But we must not look for order and pre¬ 
cision of detail in the admirable portrait which they have composed. 
Those who have tried too hard to impose regularity upon tlie Gospel 
portrait run the risk of produdng a lifelesSp emasculated, plaster figure like 
so many of tliose depressing statues in our churches. Man himself is a 
mystery, combining material body and intangible spirit, indissolubly 
knit together; how much more so was that unique bdng in whom the 
play of light and darkness, of spiric and flesh, exemplifies, at the supreme 
level, the rcbtioti of the Creator and the created? 

And yet, how we long to know what he looked like, how we strive to 
find somediing about the personality which moves us so deeply, which 
will enable us to draw' a picture of him, as of some beloved and familiar 
friend! We scrutinise the Gospels, but they do not help us much. From 
a certain passage in Sl Luke (xix. 1-4) where it is stated that the Jericho 
publican Zaccheus "sought to see Jesus but codd not for the press” it has 
been concluded that it was Jesus who was ^ Jitde of staturc^\ This, how¬ 
ever, is obviously a misreading; it was 2^ccheus who was short sitice he 
had to dtmb up into a sycamore tree. But it is just as misleading to con¬ 
clude that Jesus was of handsome and majestic prescDce from tlic fact dui 
Maty.' Magdalene picked him out miniediately from the other guests at 
the dinner when she anomted him with the perfume, or from die incident 
where an tmtiamcd woman lifted up her voice in the crowd to aedaim 
him (Luke xL 27). 

It goes without saying that there is no man-made portrai t of Jesus 
which has the slightest degree of historical authendcit)'. There are a 
number of legends regarding miractiloiis portraits of Christ, beginuing 
with the one which tells how, after the Ascension, the Apostles brought 
St. Luke, tradidonally said to have been an ardst, to draw a porcrait of the 
Master so that it should not be forgotten how he looked. After three days' 
prayer and frsdng the Evangelist set down to his work, and a super¬ 
natural representation of the Holy Face appeared upon the blank canvas^ 
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Anoch-er legend, that the wo man who was cured of 2 haemorthigc 
endeavoured to draw the face of the man who had cured her bur her 
rendering was so iiudegnatc that she gave it up in despair* But one day 
Jesus, after havbg eaten at her housc^ took up a cloth and wiped off the 
&ce of the picture. Upon the fabric was imprinted a true likeness of the 
Holy Face. E ver^-^body knows the touching story of Veronica^ who might 
perhaps have been this same woman p and bow she offered her handker¬ 
chief to wipe aw^ay the sw^cat and blood from his face on that terrible 
journey to Calvary, At Moscow* in the Cathedral of the Assuniprion, 
there was another “Holy Face”. Abgar, the King of Edessa, having heard 
the rumours about Jesus, invited the great prophet to his kingdaiTL When 
Jesus dedined, the King sent a miniamrist to paint a portrai t of him. The 
artisE, awed by the divine effulgence, was unable to produce even the 
roughest sketch, but Jesus leaned his face against the painter's canvas and 
there was the miraeutous imprintp more lifelike and beautLful than any 
human hand could make it. Of course they are all Icgcndsp but they are 
none the less touching, and the meaning of them all is clear. It is orJy in 
the hearts of those who love him tliat Jesus impUncs his image. The 
stories may not be authentic Iiistory* they are none the less attthetiiically 
Christian. 

Little more ctedcncc can be given to those accounts of tlie appearance 
of Jesus which have come down through the centuries with some flimsy 
trapping of historicity. About the year 550 Antony of Piacenza made a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem and reported that he had seen there a footprint 
left by Jesus, which he describes as ""smailp ddicatc and weU-proporrioned” 
and also a portrait of Jesus, painted during his lifedme, showing him as of 
medium height, with a handsome face and slighdy curly hair, fine bands 
and long tapciitig fingers. In the eighth ccniury Andrew of Crete tells 
of a portraJc said !o have been painced by St. Lute in ’which Jesus was 
represented with “a long face, the eyebrows meecmgp the head bent 
forward, the figure W'ell-proportioned”. A litde later, 2 Greek monk 
named Epiphanus went as far as to say Jesus was sue feet high, with a long 
nose, a * comK^loured" complexion, black eyebrows, red hair, and even 
that he gready resembled his mother! John of Damascus, who lived in the 
eighth century, Nicephorus Calhstus* who wrote during the fourteenth 
century but who obtaified his information ftom a tenth cenmiy dironider, 
are equally unreliable as wi messes* 

The most curious of all these allcgied descriptions of Jesus 15 2 W'ork 
entitled Th Li'ttef of L^tuUis, which enjoyed grcaC popukcicy during the 
fottncench century hut seems to have beets entirely forgotten since. The 
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supposed '^Pyblius Lcntulus'^ who describes himself as **Govcrnor of 
Jerusalem*' addresses hinisclf to the "Senate and die Roman People” 
according to the time-honoured Republican formula (which Tiberias 
would hardly have regarded as acceptable) and gives certain details of 
Jesus's appearance, doubtless poetic, yet in some respects psychologically 
truCp for all that there is not the slrghtest chance chat they could have any 
historical foundation. **He Iiad a £icc which called forth veneration, so 
that those who beheld it felt at the same time awe and love. His hair was 
nut-brown* falling straight almost to the ears* with bluish highhghts in 
the waves w^hidi iell on his sbouldeis. He had a ruddy complexion; his 
nose and mouth were perfectly formed. He had a fuJl but not a very long 
beardp forked at die chin and of die same colour as h^ hair. He was 
uptight and slender, his bands and arms W'Cre gracefuL** The portrait 
ends with a Biblical quotation which is doubtless the key for the 
description must have been composed to fit it. "Thou art &irer than the 
children of men" (Ps, xlv. 2). 

The truth is, as has been repeatedly stated by all the Fathers of the 
Church, from Irenaeus of Lyons^ who was martyred at the end of the 
second cenniry but who through his assodation with $t, Polycarp could 
draw upon the memories of a very early Christian community in Ephesus, 
that “die 6ce of Jesus in the flesh is unknawn to us”. "We arc entirely 
Ignorant as to what he looked like.** When we remember that the 
representation of any form of human hkcncss was strictly forbidden to 
orthodox Jew'S* it is not at all surprising that no authentic portrait of Jesus 
should have ever been found. It was entirely contrary to the make-up and 
the intcDtions of the evangelists^ the only true witnesses of the life of 
Jesus, to give any thought to his personal appearance; it b not without 
tignificancc that die only such reference, in all four texts, b to the appear¬ 
ance of Christ transfigured. 

This being so* there may seem hide point in reviving the disoission 
which so gready agitated the early Church, as to whether Jesus was 
handsome or not Justin Martyr considered that he had “no presence, no 
beautV:* indeed a rather contemptible air.” The same Irenaeus who declared 
that hb appearance w^as quite unkno™ to us considered him to have been 
"weakly”; Origm thought his stature "poor and mean"", Cqmmodian 
saw him "in the guise of a slave**; there were even legends chat he had 
been a leper. Gregory of Nissa, John Chrysostom, Ambrose and Jerome 
all declared in fitvour of a handsome appearance, but it b idle to recall 
these controversies now, for we have less taste than out forcfathcis for 
these picturesque detaib. Clement of Alexandria expressed a pro-found 
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truth when he said ‘^Fesr those who seek real beauty* only Our Saviour is 
bcaudful**; perhaps the Apooypha] of Piier can be cifccai to mean ihe 

same thing in thfi paradox **Hc was at one and the same time ugly and 
beautiful^^ Both schools of thought serve only to confirm the Old 
Testament prophecy; the one, relying on the passage cited by the so- 
called Fuhliiis Lentulus “Thou art fiurer than the children of menp grace 
is poured into Thy lips”* and suniiar passages: the other deriving from 
the &mous chaptK of Isaiah in which the Messiah is described as ^'despised 
and rqccted of nieUp a man of sorrows acquainted with grief and we hid 
as it were our faces firom him; he was despised and we esteemed him not” 
(Isakh dii. 3). There are many other texts of this kincL “They have 
pierced my hands and my feet: 1 may tell all my bones”; “I am a worm 
and no oian.” The difference berween the two concepdons of the Messiah 
b at the root of the aesthetic discussion* hut it shc^ no light upon the 
quesdon of Christ's personal appearance. 

The speculation* however* is not altogether as vain as ii may seem, 
aprt &oni the fict that it arises &odi the love which so many devout 
Christians have fidr. It is not idle curiosity; it symbolises the profound 
truth that God, in caking upon himself our human aspect, removed the 
proscription which Jehovah laid upon Moses and by fhi< release Christian 
art is justified, Fr. Doncoeur* SJ. writing on this subject* has said “In 
the purest sense, Christ as depicted in arc can he no other than the 
Christ of our Faith, because the figure of Christ in art breaks down the 
mystery of appearance in order that a ray of the interior light may come 
throLigh**. 

For fifteen hundred years or more, the Christian world has sought 10 
supplement this defidency in the Gospel narradves by requiring its 
supreme artistic genius to give it back the human face of the God made 
man. The kithfid in the earliest days of the Church were content with the 
humble symbob w'e can sdll see in the Catacombs, the fish, the lamb* the 
vine stock and the wheat car. Then appeared certain portraits resembling 
the figure of Orpheus, often taken as a symbol or precursor of Christ. 
Later came the figure of the Good Shepherd, which appears so often in the 
Gospel parables, but with certain Hcllrnisdc ornaments and details. 

The pagan mfiuence was slow in disappearing; these early represen- 
lations of Jesus all show him as yoimg, beardless and vigorous* as the 
Greeks had depicted the gods. In the Catacombs wc find even such 
venerable figures as Noah, Job* Abraham and Moses represented as young 
men. It was only in die fifth century that the Byzantine influence grew 
and established the type which has heen, and is even today* most widely 
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acccpccdL It is the face of a man wict bollow cKceks and salient bones, 
a long nose and deep^ imiatlioniablc eyes; die bait clear of the forcbcad 
and falling to the shoiddefs^ the beard dark brown in colour^ curly and 
forked. For a long dme the wo types appeared together, the beardles 
image representing Christ in the world, the other Christ in glory. 
Gradually, the latter came to prevail; it is known today wherever the 
Cross is fcnown^ 

Of course there have been inJSnite variations on this fundamental rype 
and two espedaJ dangers have always dneatened the traditional representa¬ 
tions of Jesus, The first is an insistence on beauty of face wliich has too 
often come to moan jnsipidity and which has produced for the admiration 
of the many who fall for this sort of things coundess sugary pictures by 
unworthy followers of Ikaphaeh Leonardo, Luiiu and, most particularly, 
Guido Itcni. The other danger is an over-insistence upon the pathetic 
and horrific aspect of the Crucified, This iendency dates from the fifteenth 
century when deliberate cmotioniilism began to invade art. The grandiose 
horror knowti as the Crucifix of Perpignan, ihc gigantic cadavers of 
Holbein and Gfuncwald mark perhaps die reaction against a detestable 
scnumeiitahty, but many artists have gone much too far in the opposite 
direction. 

Every people has the right to recreate the adorable image in i& own 
idiom, ^he face of Christ‘S says die patriarch Phodus, writing in die 
ninth century, di flerendy portrayed by the Romans, the Greeks, die 
Indians, die Ethiopians^ for each affirms that Our Lord appears to them in 
this partienLLT guise/' A Christ with a Chinese or Negroid face can out¬ 
rage only those who fail to understand die Christian testimony. Christ was 
a Jew by race and it is probable that he liad the physical characteristics of 
the Chosen People, but this birth, which came one of the mysterious 
destiny of Israel, was not thereby limited; the real message of Christ's life 
was in his death. He died for all rneUp and it is to the whole family of 
humanity tliat he belongs. Every man from that time on has sought to 
find himself in him. 

They are in a very spedaJ sense right who have said, as so many have 
from the earliest times, that, in the words of St, Paul to the Philjppiaus 
(ii. 7) J®tis took upon himself the form of a servant, and was made in 
the likeness of men”, that “he was no different from any other man^^ (the 
™d.-Chjtistian apologist Celsus), diat he had "*die same face as all the sons 
of Adam (John of Oamascus). The last word upon the whole question 
was said niany centuries ago. It is attributed to St Cyprian, bi^p of 
Carthage rn the third century, "it b in yoursdf that you see me,'^ said 
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Jcsui "as a man sets his own fact in a mirror/* What matcerfs^ in rcUgion 
and in history, is not the unknowable physical aspect of Jesus, but the 
endeavour of miliions of Christians, during two thousand years, lo 
identify their spirit with his spirit, because they know that only in the 
uldmatc hour of judgment shall we see him not as now “in a glass darkly 
but tben face to face*^ But, undi that day we know that, in the words of 
the Episdc of St* John, to see hun ^*as he is" we must be * *like him”. 

It is obvious as we read the Gospels cliat Jesus lived among the humble 
folk from whom his disciples were drawn as one of themselves, eadng 
die same food, wearing die same clothes, apparendy no differcat from 
others of his race and kind. It is not* however, historically accurate to go 
to exetemes and rank him among the lowest classes, to speak of him, as 
some luve* as “one of the proletariat, die son of a charwoman", Jesus had 
many traits in common with the crow'ds who followed him; he had 
many others^ however, which they insdnedvely recognised as bdongiiLg 
to a higher order; and even while w^e are mediudng upon the figure of die 
lowly bom carpenter* there arises before us the figure of the prophet, 
the miraculous healer and the man whom Peter* James and John saw 
clothed in light on die summit of die mountain. The two are indivisible. 

When we rum &om such physical details as what Jesus wore and what 
be ate to the q^uesdon of his education and intcUectual equipment and wrhat 
language he spoke, we come up against the mystery of the Godhead in 
the flesh and whether one who possBsed within himself dl die sources of 
the spirit could not transcend the limitadons inherent in the man as he was. 

There was nothing remarkable in his given name, Jesus, Jeshonak, is 
derived from FaAcijAaii "Jehovah saves'* or ‘^Jehovah keeps", and iris the 
same as the Hebrew name which in the Old Tescamcnc is translated as 
Joshua. Iti Greek, the three Semitic variaiics, JdiWjifii, are 

all translated finom which we gel Jesus. Among the Hebrews, os 

among ourselves, fashion governed the giving of names, and the name of 
Jesus, which had fallen out of use for many years, became popular again 
about the fourth century b.c. We have alre^y discussed at some length 
on page III his surname, "the Nazarctie"; such an addidon was extremely 
common at the tirac and ccrumiy no magical power or significance can 
be attached to it.* Ic was no more thin a kind of nickname by which a 

* We ilo ime agree aa thii point with Guign^ben'^ readijig of tkii pissige in Si. 
John'i Gospel {xrijj, aj) where Chiisc'a reply "I am Jic” to linMc who joughi ''jemi 
of Naiancth*’, caused chem tp (all to the ground. Thii is attributed, as is the passage 
in the Acta where Peter cures ihe sick in the name of "Jkus of NizareEh" to some 
magic "power of the name^^ but w'c cannot find any indicudoo dun dihcr Jenu or 
the Aposdei used the name in due ^idiion. 
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man could be identified; sunjkr examples which come to mind ire Simon 
Zelotcs, Thomas suimmed Didymus and Simon Peter {Cephas) himself. 

His clothing can hardly have differed miicb from that sdll worn by the 
Palcsdnian peasant, the head covered with a piece of material, closely 
drawn in front and hanging loosely to the shoulders behind lite the 
modem coufieh. His hair and beard were probably worn long. He would 
wear 3 linen tuiuc in all wcathen, adding a woollen cloak in the winter 
and Jis, as prescribed by tbe Law, would have blue tassels, these forming 
the “hem of his garment” which the woman with an haemotrhage 
touched, and was cured. When he prayed, he would perhaps put on the 
ritual white do;^ with purple hands and place on his forehead the 
phylacteries , little boxes containing verses from the Law. It was 
customary also to wear three girdles or sashes; one held the garments 
together, one had pockets and served as a purse; the third, which was 
some fifteen yards long, served as a travelling rug. His sandals would be 
the same as those sdll worn in Palcsdiie, just soles laced with cords, the 
which John the Bapti&E said he was "unworthy to loosen". 
When he went on a journey he woiJd, quite naruially^ expect hospitality 
and shelcet wherever he happoDcd to be. This was the traditional custom 
to a large cxtcnE, it stiU exists. A straw mattress, or a sort of string 
hammock, or even a rug or mat would be laid out in one of the rooms of 
the hoQsCn or on a balcony or terrace, for the climate is favourable to 
steepmg out of doors. After the heat of the day, the coolness of the night 
is delightfiil and ft is pleasant to sleep thus, with the head on a fold of the 
doak^ under the myriad stars^ until dawn breaks and peace is shattered by 
the cries of the herdsmen driving their beasts to fcccL 
Jesus depended largely on hospiulity for food and shdter. The Twelve 
certainly had a common purse and, according to St John (xiii. 29) it was 
kept by Judas. They had rich friends, mosdy women, who "ministered 
un to him of their substance" (Luke viii. j)+ But it was not very luxurious 
livmg. The Gahlean peasant ate bread, milk products, fruit and vegetables 
^d, naturally, fish. Water was the usual drink; wine was reserved for 
and there was also a sort of beer, called which was brewed 
mm (^it and grain. It is probable that Jesus was sometimes a guest at 
feasts, like that of Cana, where the Orientals made a great display, and 
also at ftineral edebtarions at w'hich only Imdls were eaten, bccaiK of 
Ac Rabbinicaljsaying that "as Ac lentil haA no seed-lobes Ae afflicted 
haA no wor^^''. The miprcssion we get from Ac Gospel story is one of 
great simplicity of life wiA needs reduced to a nunimum not so much 
for lack of money as by deliberate frugality and renunebdorL 

tfi 
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There has been a great deal of debate as to what languages Jesus spoke. 
At the URIC he Uved^ as for some two ccBturies previously, the vemacular 
of Palcslinc Aramaje. The Arameans were a branch of the Senude 
family^ who somc time In the second miUrniuin^ in the course of various 
confined migrations., established themselves to the north of the Fertile 
Crescait* Here Abraham, leaving Ur of the Chaldees, arcomplished the 
first part of his journey^, in Haran, and it was to this coimtty, Paddan- 
aram, “my &thcr^& hoiise*\ that Isaac and Jacob came to seek their wives* 
One of the earliest Jewish traditions {Deuteronomy xxvi, 5) says "A 
Syrian was my father*" and throughout Bible hkeory we find these move¬ 
ments of crib« always on the march, these constant invasiods of nomads 
against whom the Hebrew Kings during the ninth and eighth centuries 
had to contend. The Arameans penetrated so widely and deeply through¬ 
out Palestine^ Syria and Mesopotamia that their language had become 
established throughout the region between Sinai and Taurus and even as 
(ar as the Perrian Gulf. Jestis unquestionably spoke Araruaic ; die Gospel 
often gives m ihe actual words of that lan^age as they came from his 
mouth ™ such as (Father)^ Ephpk^ia (be opened)^ L^ma Sabacthsni 
(Why hast thou forsaken me) Taliiha Cumt (Maiden, awake). Word play 
such as the &mous “Thou art Peter and on this rock * . k typical of 
the Aramaic language and we can often catch echoes of it as in the precept 
“Let the dead bury their dead** (Matn viii. 22) where Jesus was probably 
making use of the resemblance between (the people of the village) 
and meihii (the dead). The characteristic rhythms^ cadaiccs, and aliitcra- 
dons of his speech betray its Aramaic origin. 

Ic is certain, however^ that Aramaic was not the only language he knew. 
StL Luke tells us (iv. 16) how', when he came to Nazareth ""where he was 
brought up, as his custom was, he went into the synagogue on the 
Sabbath day and stood up to read^"+ He must therefore Lave been able to 
read Hebrew^ which although it had been dkplaced by Aramaic as die 
vernacular tongue in Palestine since the fonrth ceaittiry b.c.^ had survived 
as the Liturgical language, just as Latin survived for die same functiorw 
after the Romance languages Lad triumphed for popular use. Every young 
Jew wko studied in the s^iHagoguc knew the rudiments of Hebrew since 
a knowledge of the sacr«l language was the bask of Jewish culture. 

There was^ however* a third language in widespread use throughout 
the country - Greek. Following the march of Alexander and the iiistitu- 

* The Fertile CreicmE is a hinge of rieb land At the foot of iihc And-Taumf 
jnDuntaim of Armaiii, between the Kmnccs of die Tigris and the Euphrates, ca$i cf 
the Syrian desert# 
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don of the- Hellenistic kingdoms, the Greek tongue, though hardly by 
chat dme the language of Plato^ had established itself throughouc the 
Orient and the Mediterranean world as the international language of 
commercCj as English is torlay, and as Babylonian was some two thousand 
years before the Roman era. Though the common people spoke Aramaic, 
Greek was curretic throughout the Near East for commercial transacrioas, 
polidcs^ diplomacy and cultural matteiSv AP the Roman officials in the 
Oriental countries spoke GreeL Did Jesus speak it? There is nothing in 
the Gospel record, no trace of Hellenistic style, to suggest that he dicL 
Yet the dialogue between Jesus and Pibte. so forceful and direct, does not 
give the impression that it was conducted by means of an interpreter. 
It sounds like a direct exchange between two men who understood each 
other without the slightest difficulty. Bur this is only otic instance; it h 
not enough to build upon. 

Wc cannot say that Jesus .was, in the usually accepted sense, a 'Wti- 
vated man. But many of the most esteemed doctors of the Jews were bi 
fact humble people, often working with thdr hands, though masters of 
that which the Jews considered the fount of all knowledge, the Law. They 
Were very often sdf-taught men and nothing that we read about the boy¬ 
hood of Jesus suggests that his studies were prolonged. Wc nodcc that he 
makes f^quedt allusions 10 Old Testament history, to andent prophecies 
and to those ideas which were familiar to the reli^ous mind of the dme; 
he is suffidcncly skilled in the dialectic of the Pharisees to counter their 
attacks but he never sets himself up as a Scribe or a Doctor of the Law and 
when he confounds them it is as a rule by the app^l to oommon sense and 
to his "new law” which was in many ca^ simply a reversion to natural 
law. The most striking quality of his mind is a drelcss curiosity; to com¬ 
plete understanditig he brings a natural wisdom which ow^cs nothing to 
formal study. His utterances ore unique and unmistakable. It is in them that 
wc draw nearsE to what we can hardly venture to call the secret of his 
genius, because the word relates to purely mortal things, but to that 
divine illumination of the human spirit by the spirit of God. 

That illumination shows forth most plainly when we consider the 
Character of Jesus. Oonsdered solely in the natural order, he appeared 
like other men, yet those “rationalise” critics who have been at pains to 
consider him simply as a man find that something in his essence eludes 
them, something which is the dedsive dement of his being. 

Some wnten have got out of this difficulty by questioning his m^tal 
amiy+ One of these was Bince SangM whose jLd Folie de Jisus^ Paris, i t>oS 
is aj pretcniious as it is ponderous. Them have been ami hr books by 
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toustcii, Hinch and Rasmussen* The psychiatric criiies hsTC been con¬ 
sidered and refuted, in A. Schweitzer’s Die Benneiling Jesu 

(Tubingco, ijjij). The psychoanalysts have made their contribudon to 
the subject also- Over a hundred years ago the German radonalisi 
historian D* F. Strauss wrote that he ccmadcred Jesus “very dose to 
madness” and the formidable array of signs, symptoms and irrefutable 
proofs which our psychiatrists have catalogued since then is too long to 
repeat here. To call himself the Son of God and the future judge of man¬ 
kind is obviously a sign of megalomania. To hold himself up as an 
example, to begin all his teachings with "I say” is to display a clinical 
catcess of egoism. Symptoms such as the sign from God at Ins bapdjm 
and the account of the iransfiguradon reveal the hallucinatory tempera¬ 
ment. The perpetual journeys backwards and forwards across a land as 
small as Palestine indicate a wandering mania. The psychoanalysts have 
interpreted many of the Gospel stories, much of the teaching, cvtai those 
matters on which the Gospels are silent, as expressive of the Libido. St. 
Joseph is never mendoned when Jesus has grown to manhood, therefore 
Jesus had an Oedipus complex. This is fhrthcr proved by hw harsh 
speeches to his mother at the Cana w'cdding feast. Binct-Sanglc svtote 
that “the dmidity of Jesus where women were involved" indicated that 
he was not wholly male, and anybody can guess svhat the Freudian School 
mokes of the verse Exim St. Matthew (xix. la) and there he eunuchs 
which have made themselves eunuchs for the Kingdom of Heaven". The 
doctors also have made their diagnoses: haemophiha, from the reference 
in St. Luke (o “bloody sweat" in his account of the Agony in the Garden; 
sitophohia, from the fast of forty days and nights; pulmonary ciiber- 
culosis, resulting in general weakness and instability, as evidenced by the 
flow of blood and water wlien die soldier’s lance pierced his side. There is 
a great deal more of this fantastic stuff, more ridiculous than shocking. 

“a madman is never snccessfriL There b no recorded instance of a 
lunatic seriously affecting the course of events.” The words arc Renan s 
and we should be grateful for their sound common sense. Lombroso’s 
theories about the relation between genius and madness, so much favoured 
by some of the late nineteenth century populariscts of hbtory, science and 
religion are pretty generally discredited today but they sdJl have a certain 
attraction for some of our less considerable minds. If we endeavour to 
draw 3 hard and fast line between sanity and madness we arc in danger of 
setting the norm so low that cxccprional (Quality at once becomes suspect 
3nd such as Jobi Smith or John Doe become the archetypes of hoino 
sapiens. If Michaelongelo, Beethoven. Alacander and Napoleon arc all to 
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be classed as ^^abnornial"^ this docs not mean that they should he ranked 
below the generality of workaday people. If the average is the normal 
the insane is subnonnai and the gctiiiis ceitainly super-normah No-onc 
can pretend that Jesus as a man was on the conimonpbce Icvd; be was 
immeasurably above it; above and not below. 

Anyone who is willing to examine without prejudice the figure of 
Christ in the Gospels will find not a disasscxdatcd or chaotic personality 
but one which is extremely solid and coherent, built up on iinshakablc 
foundations. There is no sdfHjramacisadon In his personality, never once 
does he play to die gillcry. A blosphenrous tract current in some circles 
during the Middle Ages, and attributed lo the authorship, or at least, die 
sponsorship of the Hohenstaufcn Emperor Frederic II dealt, under die 
tide of Three Impestors, with Moses^ Jesus and Mahoiiict. Nothing could 
be further from the personality of Jesus than the suspidon of imposture: 
even that sdf-decepdon which ’we all practise in tiyTiig to put forward die 
best aspect of ourselves was utterly foreign to him. The famous parable 
of the mote and the beam (Luke vL 42) is not intended merely as a lesson 
in humility but as a warning against the danger of trying to make an 
impression^ of foiling to sec ourselves exactly as wc arc. This is not only 
the teaching of Christ* it is the example which he has left us. ^The truth 
shaU make you firee" he said (John viii. 12); and he never failed to act on 
this himself. 

The personality of Jesus bnot only manifestly sincere; it is unshakable. 
You Cannot doubt that here is 2 master of the cvenn He is never deflected 
from what he wishes to do cither by the applause of crowds or by checks 
and opposidon. If he adapts himself to dreumstanees and submits to 
idronts without protest, it is until liis owti good time. He never capitulates 
and never hesitates or weakens before the machinations gf his enemies, 
[n any ordinary man, this unerring rccognidon of the time to stand and 
the dine to yield would be considered notable. Not even that mysterious 
inner certainty of his divine mission could tempt him to an excessive 
display of his powers; he declined to perform miracles at the devil's 
behesr. 

It should be noted that this sureuess of himself was not a quality 
acquired by the hard experience of life^ as it is with die majority of 
people. It is present in Jesus from the very outset, a mastery in which he 
serves no apprenticeship, and suffers no crises of immaturity^ Such human 
weaknesses os he displays, like the Agony in the Garden, do uoe affect this 
spiritual rectitude and never affect his decisions. 

Only those who have attained what Charles Morgan so well calls 
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"interior UDJty^\ that subiuis^ion of the will to an accepted pattern of 
life clearly envisaged and imrclctitiiigly pursuedp cany with them that 
spontaneous authority whidi has nothing whatever to do with the posses¬ 
sion of power and does not derive from any social classification* hut is 
dernonstraEed in the smallest acdon or dreumstance* a gesmre* a word, 
a look, thar famous ^Uook around him” so often mentioned in the Gospek. 
Jesm, as a marip unquestionably possessed that auchoriry. If we are tempted 
in some passages of the Gospd to read something supernatural in this 
quality, for instance in the calling of the apostles, in the encounter with 
Nathaniel* ki the scene where die soldiers come to arrest him and fall 
back when he pronounces his name, there are plenty of episodes chrough- 
our where the purely human authority of Jesus stands outp the unmis¬ 
takable accents of a man who has only to speak to be obeyed. In such 
episodes as the expulsion of the money changers from the Temple, the 
scene where Jesus* suspecting a plot to make him King of the Jews* tells 
his disdples to gee into die boat and sends the crowds away (Mark vi. 45, 
Matt, xiv. 2z) the note of authority rings out clearly, as it does throughout 
his teaching. “Behold* I say unto you from anyone else the formuk 
would sound arrogant, in the words of Jesus it sounds simply true 
The perfection of the human character of Jesus lies in the imioti and 
the balance of these three qualideSp sincerity, firmness and authority. 
Nothing is farther from die truth than the tepresenration of Jesus as a 
plaster saint, unchanging in his aedtudep remote from dae passions of 
nunkmi There arc many Scripcural figures - Moses in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, John the Baptist in ^e New, who appear to be wholly of one piece. 
But Christ can show teudemess "Suffer the lirde children to come unto 
me”; he can show malice, as when in the &mous "'R-endcr to Caesar the 
things chat are Gaesark" he tossed back the ball to the adversaries tiying 
10 trap him with a icadiog quesrion. Even a non-believing historian like 
Guigncbeit is struck by “his quickness of wit which could never be con¬ 
founded”. He could be angey too, a holy and righccous anger which 
burst forth when the zeal for God which devoured him was baulked by 
the follies and the wilful iucomprebension of mem Grandmaisort sap 
that “there were dmes when the virile force within him rose Eke a river 
about CO burst its banks” and it is then that we recognise him as belonging 
to that vehement rare which gave birth to the prophets and which vve 
can see any day argumgp gesdculadng* being carried away to violent 
excess, in catuei oft™ the very reverse of spiritual. Wlicn Jesus attacks 
the money changers in the Temple, w'hen he turns his savage eloquence 
against the Scribes and Pharisees, when he taunts Herod's spies “Go ye 
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and cell that fox. , , (Lute xiii. 32) this is a man with blood in his 
vcinSi not a pallid convcntioiial seminarim. Like the characters of die 
great romantic novelises he seems to have contradictory ijualidcSi to 
admit of a variety of intetpretadons. Or rathcTH he would scein 50* if 
the synthesis of these qualides were not perfected, if rbe emodons which 
moved him had ever impaired the purity of the whole, Thete is no trace 
of a lie in him or by him; the Redeemer who was to give his life for 
mankind had the right to he moved to indjgnadon at our wickedness. 
There is nothing paradoxical, said G. K. Chesterton, in loAong and 
hating humanity at the same dme. 

Nowhere is the perfect balance of his character more apparent thin in 
his sense of reality. It is one of the traics wtudi docs most to humanise 
him for us and it is continually in evidence. There are visionaries for 
whom the real world hardly seems to crist, they live on that hordcrland 
where the dream and the experience mergie, where madness lies in wait 
to open the door to their sooriiig ambitions. This is the secret temptation 
of many who would be great poets; the temptation which Rimbaud and 
H5lderliu both experienced and &om which even the higher mystics arc 
not always immune. But there is no trace of it in the w^ords and the 
thought of Jesus; his feet are firmly on the ground and the visible world 
is reaL The Gospel recreates the little world of Falcstme with striking 
veradey; here is the earth, the changing seasons^ the wind that blows 
and the rain so much hoped forj here is the ripening com and all 
the familiar plants of the countryside; the familiar creature Coo* the 
donkey and the scorpion and above all the human beings evoked in thdr 
characteristic actions. The sower who went forth to sow; the woman 
who goes to the weE, her pitcher on her head; the fisherman raising 
his nets. Nothing has ever muffled the directness of the language; in 
spite of successive transladons, it always sounds sharp and dear. In 
Aramaic doubtless it was even more vital, for a comparison of the texts 
somedmes reveals a weakening of images. When speaking of the "fowls 
of the air” according to Sr. Matthew (vi. 26) who "sow not, neither do 
they reap yet your heavenly Father feedeth them^\ Jesus* according to 
St Luke, pardculariscd “the ravens" (xii. The "'husks which the swine 
did cat"^ with which the Prodigal Son sought to ward offhtmgeTi were 
in fact locust bems. Jesus preached to people who lived close to the soil 
and be used plain peasant language This vigorous rcahsm and plain 
speaking is one mote proof of a sane and well-haLanced personality* nor 
cm we doubt that Jesus rejoiced in the visihle world which his words so 
vividly invoke: "Raise the stone and you will find me; cleave the wood 
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and I arn there.** This sayings ’which the apocryphal Ebiooice gospel 
attributes to Jcsiis^ is ’w^oithy of die canon, it represses so well chat sense 
of reality which is love- 

We have said enough to show that Renan^s picture of the "sweet 
Galilean dreamer** is false to the point of absurdity. Can we even venture 
to say that Jesus had the ^^mysdcal teniperament"? If we do, we mtisi 
first be carcfiil to strip &om the terfn all that dubious accumulation of 
confused and equivocal traits which have become involved with it,^ 
remembering thac the highest mystics have been men and women who 
were perfectly sane^ endowed often with superior common sense and 
powers of action; not the distracted creatures lost in ecstasies with whom 
they arc too often ranked. In the hierarchy of true spiritual values, 
the ecstasy is an inferior phcDomcnon which serves chiefly to denote the 
subjects weakiuas; beyond all this lies that "dark night" where the 
approach of God may be felt. Certainly Jesus saw visions, the Temptation^ 
the TransCguradon and Others^ and there is that passage in St, Luke where 
he says (it. iS) "I beheld Satan as lightning &11 (roui heaven"^ But he 
never loses his complete luddityp he is never sei 2 ed by a state of exaltation, 
he is never, in die dassic phrase of mystical writers “Uberated fiom himself 
and possessed by the divine.** 

In truth, he could not be, because in him dJviniry was ever and aiw'ays 
preseUL St. Paul described the supreme mystic communion perfectly 
when he said "It is not I who live but Christ in me \ but this docs not 
make sense appliedi to Jesus because he k Christ and is God, Renan^ 
apostate though he was, understood the truth of this. "God docs not 
speak (to Jesus) as to one outside lumsclf God is in him, he fecis himself 
to be ’with God and what he says of his Father comes from the heart. He 
lived in the breast of God by a contkiual conununication**. The greatest 
saints have trembled in awe at the very thought of God; jesus did not, 
for he was equal with the Father. We cannot say of him who is the Alplia 
and Omega of all mysdeal endeavour that he is himself a mystic. Once 
more as in aU our attempts to draw a portrait of Jesus wc catch a ghmpse 
of the mystery of the godhead behind the human face^ 

No-one could be further removed than Jesus Grom those theologians 
whoj entrenched m die certitude of their rightness have bunched cheir 

* JcwLi wii tkot, propeily speaking, an ascetic in die seme dial John the Baptist 
waj. jolui luadc asccdcLsm a todamcntal tenet of hu doctrine; jetus did uot- He and 
hii disdpki lived very fhigaliy bin they did net go ouc of their way to jufifer priva¬ 
tion for its own sake nor did they, like die Pharisees, praemc extended fasti and 
mordheadofu- Most of the great myidn have comideted ascctidscii as an elementary 
practice whieh may be diin^ardcd as the spirit pTngtessa to higher stages. 
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thunderbolcs from on high and have turned the most moving of all 
teaching into a rigid system of ferocious precepts^ to cut off the hope of 
mankind. The Catholic Church in the seventeenth ccntiny seeking to 
counter the Jansenist heresy 1 laid emphasis above all things upon the love 
of God for man.* The Mediaeva! contemplatives laid great stress on the 
loving-kindness of Clirist. Sl Bonaventura, the Tuscan Fnmciscaji who 
taught at the University of Paris in the thirteenth century spoke of'‘that 
wounded heart in which we can take shelter from the w'orId*\ and about 
the same time the mystic nun of Brabant, Saint Gercrude, had her vision 
of “the old age of the world in its withering coldness when humanity 
can only be wanned by the myswry of the infinite love of Jesus'\ Modem 
devotion to the Sacred Heart dates from 1670 when St. Jean Eudes, that 
robust and indefatigable Norman tnissioiiary, composed an Olficc and 
a Mass upon this theme. Five yeai^ later, St, Margaret Mary Alacoquc 
bad her visions at Faray-Ie-Motiial and the Feast which the Church has 
consecrated to it was affirmed with great solemnity by Pius IX and 
Pius XI. Although it must be admicred the development of the theme of 
tlie Sacred Heart has been of dubious aesthetic benefit, since many of 
the representations arc unworthy of their purpose, the instinct behind the 
devotion is profoundly true to the most essential trait of the personality 
of Christ. 

The Gospel is full of passages w^hich reveal that Jesus could show the 
most tender affection to people^ and that be possessed to the full that 
magnedsm which makes us, without knowing why, long to know a 
certain person and be loved by him^ Sl John “the dbciple who leant on 
Jesus^s breastwas obviously beloved by him, as was also that family at 
Bethany for wkom be wrought the most startliiig of his miracles, the 
raising of Lazarus from the dead (jobi ?d. 5)- There are few more \ivid 
and realistic scenes in the Gospel than that in which the rich young man, 
half-inclined to follow Jesus, comes to him and says “Good Master, what 
shall I do to inherit eternal Hfe?" “Thou knowest the commandments," 
said Jesus. “Do not commit adultery. Do not kUI, Do not steal* Do not 
bear false witness* Defraud not. Honour thy father and thy mother.“ 

* It ii ^ to add tfiac cruny FroE^it^nc^ have abo Ibund in other w'ays the isiu 
of the love of JcKH. The Dommiean Ft. Braun gives to them chb deserved tfibute 
"to iiberaJ Pcotuerntmu we owe it to have duddated in the Christ of the Gospeh 
the stifii t>f exquisiie and baianised virtues whieh arc prodigiomiy imiitcd in a dngle 
npn. By huisriiig on the incompaFablc huiuaniry of Jesus they have leamt to love 
hhti - but it has happetied too that this insiitence has led to a ckviatioii so ciut by 
dine of eoiuidermg the mm they have ncgiceced the GdcL The equilibrium between 
the penpcctives of the i ii m nincnt and the traiiscendciit it dhEoilt; 
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“Master* all these have 1 observed from my youdi^\ T}tm Jesus beholding 
him, loved him” How wonderfully that scene reveals Jesus the niaxi and 
how well too we understand tlie young man's feelings when Jesus 
says: ^^One dung diou lackcst;^ go thy way^ sell whatever thou hast 
and give to the poor. . . ^ And the young man went away grieved, 
for he had great possessions*' (Mark x. 17-22, Matt xix. i<S-22p Luke 
xviii, ifl-^23). 

But the Christ whose inexhaustible love is lauded in the hymn of St, 
Bernard, “the familiar friendship'* praised in the subhme text of The 
Imitittioti cj Christ is something above and beyond the tenderness and 
aficction which Jesus as man displayed Cowards his privileged intimates. 
These manifestadons of his love move us so profoundly because they bring 
him close 10 us. More than that* Jesus shows an inexhausdhie goodness 
to all who approach him* to aU who beseech him. The Hrmness and 
authorit)^ w^hich distinguish him is complemented by a welcoming 
tenderness which is all-embracing and complete. He belongs, he is 
indeed the exemplar of that order of beings which lias pity for all the 
afflicted, mercy for all sinnerSp love for all the anxious and di^esseci The 
Little Sister of die Poor who day by day pursues and solaces the distce^ 
of humanity is thus obedient to the true spirit of Christ and follows in 
his steps. Whoever calls upon him will surely be heard. How often do 
we see hnuj in the Gospeb* tired* seeking solitude and rest, called out 
once more by some importunate always responding, never showing that 
his willEnguess is exhausted; available at all rima* to all. 

He has his preferences^ the poor and the dbposs^sed immediately touch 
his heart. “Blessed are the pcior" is a cry which echoes throughout the 
Gospel, but it docs nor justify those who would present him as a tribune 
of the people* preaching a revolt of the have nots against the haves. His 
attitude to wealth is made perfectly explicit at the end of the story when 
die rich young man goo away. '^Children^ how hard it is for them that 
trust in riches to enter into the Kingdom of Cod. It is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle. . . Theologians have gone to a 
great deal of trouble to soften the harshness of this saying: even if it is a 
typical Oriental exaggeration, even if it can be found in the Koran or the 
Hindu scriptures, the sense is unaltered. To Jesus, the ooly knporcanc 
thing was that a man should enter into the kingdom of God and the rich 
man impeded by the cares of his material posscssiorks docs not find it easy 
to enter by “the strait gate". It was not hatred but pity which prompted 
reflection* as is evident when he replied to the dxsctples' ^uestioD how 
such a man could be saved: *‘To God all things are possible'*. 
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Jesus did not condemn posscssioiis as such, he conden’incd our worldly 
pride in them^ Those who uicurted his wrath were the sclf-sadsfied, the 
greedy, and those who concealed hypocrisy and mcaimess behind a screen 
of respeccabUiry. He who was himself entirely free frotn the least stain 
of sirt, had infinite mercy for siimcis: if they Tcpentcd in the fullness of 
their hearts, his own heart went out to them. The scandalised growl of the 
Pharisees "^This man reedveth sinners and eatech with them" (Luke xv. 2) 
was perfectly suhstantUted; it could be said that Jesus showed a marked 
partiality for sinners. It was natural enough, A mother is more delighted 
with the recovery of a sick child than with the condnued good health of 
the rest of the family. The shepherd rejoices more at the recovery of the 
lost sheep than o%^cr the ninety-nine others safe in die fold; the woman 
who finds die coin she thought she had lose, the father who welcomes 
hack the prodigal son, all these ^miliar parables remind us that Christ 
came to save ^^that which was losf ^ and if there is any sense or meaning 
at all in our human failings, it is tliat in shattering our pride they incline 
us to humihty and open our hearts to love. 

C hrist went farther than that The Sermon on the Mounts in which, 
at the outset of his mission* he oudined his tcachmg, lays down an 
even more difftcult precept "Ye have heard that it hath been said. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good co them that hate you 
andpray for them which dcspltefUly use you and persecuce you. . . .For 
if yc love them w^hich love you* what reward have ye"* (Matt. v. 41-48, 
Luke vi. 27-2.3). This love Is a complete reversal of our human teudendes, 
for it is not the love which we bear co our family and friends, it is not 
even that love which a generous heart feels for the unhappy and the 
sinful, nor does its ncfexaicc to pardoning offences mean that kind of 
forgiveness which time and forgcrfulncss bring us. It means a super¬ 
human turning inside oue, a humlliadon of out nature and of our legiri- 
maEe pride, the kissing of the hand which strikes us. The Gospel narrative 
docs not muicc the &ct that this doctrine did not work out at all easily in 
practice. When Jesus was travelling through Samaria, he sent, as was 
usual, messengers to a certain village 10 make preparations for his recep- 
tiom But the old hatred of the Samaritans for the Jews was not alLyed, 
and they refused. Whereupon James and John, his disciples, seeing this 
said *Xord, wilt thou that wc cominand fire to come down from heaven 
and consume them, as Elias did. Bur he turned and rebuked them and said: 
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Yc know not vvh^c dimnor of spuic yc arc of. For tfic Son of Man h not 
come to destroy men's lives buc Co save them” (Luke ix. 51-56). 

It must be reiteratenl that the charity of Jesus is assodated with virtues 
which human charity docs not always possess. We all know the type of 
benevolence which rests upon a fundamental mdifTcrcnce and the com“ 
passion which is based on misEmderstanding^ But we have seen that 
Jesus was capable of violent anger, and this sets a high value upon his 
tenderness because we realise that he was never taken in, like so many 
of those charitable persons who arc the prey of any professional beggar. 
His judgment of men was completely lucid as Peter would remember, 
Pcier to whom hk Master predicted that in the hour of danger he would 
lose his nerve and deny the one for whom he had said he would by down 
his life. But with this complete lucidity went an cxireme tenderness. We 
have aU known excellent and chari cable persons in whom familiaricy 
with misery and the vices it engenders has dried up little by little the well^ 
spriiigs of the heart so chat their benevolence Incomes impersonal and 
stereotyped and a poor man is only a ^^ease*" to be given a meal or a pair 
of shoes. But the attitude of Jesus was totally different. To^mrds all the 
sinners who approached him, the Samaritan woman whose secrets he 
penetrated at a gknec, the woman taken in adultery, towards whom he 
extended the exquisite chariry of refraimng from comment, to the most 
degraded of creatures he holds our the possihUity of repentance and restora¬ 
tion, he off™ them sclf-rcspcct as wcD as compassion. 

It will be noted that aU the episodes we have just menrioned concern 
women, to whom Jstts always displayed a special kindness which is 
^vorthy of comment. Jewish tradition had a certain tacit reprobation and 
contempt for women.* Throughout the Mosaic Law we can detect this 
barely dissimulated distaste for the undcan creature and g:reat distrust for 
the one who led the male into temptation. The religion of the Jews was 
designed for men; upon them alone was laid the obbgation of celebrating 

* Ibc spe^ love of Jesus for diildrca has already bc^ nodecd. There ate many 
instances of it tlirciughout the GoipeJ, cf. Mark ix, ^'And he took a little child 
ajid set him in the nudic of them^ and when he had taken him in h» arms, he aid 
tmto them. , . Jind Luke xviii. 15: *“Ajid they brought unto hiisi alsd in^o, that 
he would Eoudi them, but when hk disdpks saw It, they rebuked diem. Hut Jems 
called them unta him and said, Sutfer litdc children to come unio me and forbid 
them not: for of such is the Kingdom of God.'^ 

Although there is hardly any rcfercEice to our lesser brerhren, the animalj, in the 
Gospel^ we find chat St. f rands of Asln, waa truly interpreting the aU-embradng 
chariry of Cbrirt by extending it to all crated thmgs^ even to Brother Wedf and 
Brother Serpent. For Jcius hmudf said that even the sparrow and the ntvens come 
within oui Heavenly Father’s care. 
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the Passover. Under the pretext that the Law required a man to see that 
his son was educated in its precepts, his daughter received no instruedon 
at aU. a similar contempt for women existed among the Romans, and 
though not all of diem would have associated themselves with the 
impudent animal verdict of diat old tnisogyiiisr Smeca or the cjuical 
Petronius, the exclusion of women from all partidpadon in offidal life 
confined the wife and mother to her private apartments w^kib aUowiig 
harlots and divorcees almost complete social ficcdoim It has taken two 
thousand years of Christianity co raise women to the place which they 
hold in our society. 

Here again, as in jo many other matters, Jesus completely reversed 
established custom. Saint Luie tells us that he went through every city 
and village "and certain women which had been healed of evil spirits and 
infirmities'* went with him. *‘Maiy called Magdalene, out of whom went 
seven dcvlEs, and Joanna, the wife of Chusa, Herod's steward and Susanna 
and many others, ^ ^ (Luke viii. T-3); a prostitute, the wife of a 
Court official^ we get the impression of a very mixed rctmuc of womeru 
Women of great character and quality have since been associated with 
many men saints; Clare with Fronds of Assisi, Jeanne de Cluneal with 
Francis de Sales, Louise de MariJlac with Vincent de Paul. The heart of a 
woman is open to love, it is the manna of her soul and throughout the 
centuries cotmilcss women have felt the same m^'stcrious appeal which 
Jesus had for the Magdalen and the woman of Samaria, finding in the 
supernatural love which bums in our cloisters, the burning love and the 
human Joy with which all women approach the vital need of thdr 
cxisiencCp the gift of thcmsclvesi There w’as and is nothing equivocal in 
these raptures. The tears and ointmciit of the penitents cxdtcd Jesus to 
nothing but compassion. A man's interest in a woman can easily become 
suspect, every priest knows this and is continually on his guard. ''Blessed 
are the pure in heart.” The heart of Jesus was a crystal without flaw. 

The human personality of Christ, so majestic, so pore, so radiant %vith 
its governing power of love is yet not the sum of what we can extract 
from the Gospel naj-rative, Jesus as a man was undoubtedly as he is drawn 
here, a man who wished to be known and loved. The ps^'^chological 
portrait is so powerful that it can be said to provide one of the most 
striking proofs of die veracity of the Gospel, for such ordinary men as 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John must have been could not have invented 
such a figure without betraying their own deficiendes. In the light of 
Gidc's ^lous saying “The best intentions niake the worst literature” we 
should consider the work of these poor unlettered men who, inspired by 
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the spirit^ hive drawn a portrait of perfect virtue v^ithout insipidicy and 
perfect chancy without scntiiwcnitality. And that other thing which conics 
through in the portrait is that there was something transcciiding our 
human naniTc. The chanty of Jesus reached out fimher^ for it is not 
natural to love your enemies, eo turn (he other check to the hand that 
strikes you, to feci pity for all suffering, to be able to heal all ills. In the 
Matins for the Feast of the Sacred Heart, the Hymn smgs for the love 
which made him take a body like ours and the Gospel Qohn xix. 
recall to us the lance-thmst vdth which the soldier pierced the human 
heart "Greater love hath no man than this. . The human personality 
of Jesus is bound up with the twin mysteries of the Incarnation and the 
Redemption, and this is what he himself tried to explain to his apostles 
the night before the blow was co fall. 

W e arc bound to ask whedicr Jcstis was aware of the divinity within 
him* OF, more precisely, whether he ever said that lie was GodL 
The great Hebrew prophets knew themselves to be prophets even 
against the evidence of the flesR Jeremiah complained that the Lord dealt 
hardly with him, that hb own will must bow to the supreme willi that 
he must submit to jeers and hard usage. Every religious leader has sought 
to define his status in reladon to the God he preached. Mahomet c a lle d 
himself the messenger and the wimess of Allah. Did Jesus* the founder of 
the religion which declares him God incarnate, so define himsdf P 
The “liberal" cridcs have inclined to the view that the historic Jesus did 
not proclaim himsdf to be cichcr Messbh or Son of Coi This view is 
based upon such texts as Acts ii. 36 “God hath made that same Jesus, 
whom yc have crucified, both Lord and Christ”, and concludes fiom 
them that Jesus had no consdoiimcss of being the Messiah, sail less of 
being God. Some crirics hold that the Rcsurrectioii revealed to chc 
disciples that th«r Ma^Eer was divine; others regard ihc deification as 
progressively achieved by the priinirivc Chrisdan community which 
regarded him first as the Messiah and latex as die Risen Son of God. 
According Eo thb view Jesus was a prophet who &iled in hb mission, but 
who had endeared hmisclf gready to a handful of &ithful followers. "It 
was their love and their coufidence which brought him back to life and 
thus assured hb immortality" says Guignebert. According to this view 
Jesus was only one of those initiators who, in Nietszche s phrase, put ^ 
match to the fire. He was the small spark which the apostles, pardailarly 
Paul, were to fan into the fiames of Christian ardour. 
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The argument is not good enough. When a cride proceeds hy casting 
doubt upon die veracity of every text which is embarrassing to his theory* 
the reader begins to cast doubt upon the thcoiy. if Jesus is taken whole 
and endre as he appears Ln the Gospel narrative, these pardal interpre- 
tadons camot be accepted by any unbiased reader. Not ooly b the 
charity of Jesus incomparably greater than that achieved by any creature 
of flesh and bloodp his dignity* hb courage and his holiness, while com- 
plccely real, arc immeasurably greater than that of any man. The prophet 
Mahomet was allowed by Allah to suspend, in his own interest, ^e laws 
which he had himself laid down regarding marriage and to espouse as 
many as he wished And, as wc know* Mahomet did not refuse the 
privilege. Bur the life of Jesus bears the same wimess as hb teaching, the 
Gospel is as much the story of what he did as the aocoimt of what he said. 
There was no cleavage, no lapse between what he enjoined and how he 
lived and not even the greatest saints have achieved this total identity. 

There is one very revealing detail in the general attitude of Jesus. 
When speaking of ^d to his disciples he never idendfied his approach 
with theirs, lib language makes ii perfectly clear he was not a man just 
like them, that he had a special prerogative. He spoke to them of “Your 
Fatlier, which b in heaven'': he taught them to pray to “Our Father”, 
but w^hen he spoke of hinrsclf and God he always said “My Father**. This 
dbtinction is certainly deUberate and b maintained throughout the 
Gospel. 

As to whether he spoke of himself as the Messiah, die overall evidence 
of the Gospel b that he did. He must have done so, for everybody around 
him proclaimed it. The “Mcsaanic comdousness” b dearly apparent from 
the very beginning of hb mission and towards the cndl when the threads 
of the drama were being drawn together more tighdy, the looming 
ilanger did not induce him to dbsimiilate or retract. Yet, and thb b the 
complicating factor* the Messianic revektion appears to remain a 
mystery* as though Jesus at one and the same time shqnc forth in glory as 
coming from God and sought to keep silent about it. The traditional 
explanation of the theologians seems the most reasonable: Jesus wished to 
reveal himsdf and hb message progressively, even his dosesi kiends did 
not understand it until the Resurrection opened their eyes. The explana¬ 
tion has majesty as well as logic: Jesus as man* bearer of thb prodigious 
seereC, having the strength to keep dent, to reveal himself only a little at 
a time in case hb f^thful followers mbtook the nature of the mysEery* 
knowing all die while the price that must be paid before the dual revela¬ 
tion Amoug the evidence supporting thb view may be instanced the 
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fact that the first to detect the secret of Jc$us were the devils whom he 
cast out (Mark i. 24# iii. 11)* 

But it still remaiiu to be explained why^ even from the beginning of 
his tnission, Jesus someiimts deliberately violated this rule of silence and 
of the progressive disclosure of his purpose. Why did he frankly reveal 
himself to the Samaritan woman ? Was it because she was a stranger in a 
foreign country, not a Jewess? But agairip in the Synagogue at Nazarethp 
he stated dearly who be was. Perhaps he was absolutely sure that no one 
would understand him, as the aisuing anger of his compatriots provccL 
Let us admit thatp in his human capacity, Jesus could adapt himself to 
circumscances. It is probably also a fact that the Evangelists were indificrent 
10 chronology and may not always have reported these incidents in their 
exact place in the life of Christ. One thing is absoluiely certain, when the 
supreme moment came when everj^thing would turn upon his answer^ 
Jesus did not hesitate. “Ait thou the Cliiistp the son of the Blessed?'' said 
the High Priest incetrogadng hint “I am: and ye shall sec the Son ofMaii 
sitting on the right hand of power and coming in the clouds of heaven*' 
(Mark xiv. 61)* 

The cxpressioUp the Son of Manp which Jesus used at this decisive 
moment is itself a part of the mystery of the Messianic revelation. It is a 
scriedy Semitic expressioiip tradjtioiially used both in Hebrew and in 
Aramaic. In Hebrew ben-ijdatfif in Aramaic^ bcn-n&scha, signifies nothing 
more than a man, the son of a man^ a man bom of men. Did jesns, who 
used this term continually of himself wish to emphasise the human side 
of liis naturCp to make his foDowers feci that he was a man as they were? 
It is practically certain that he did. But, at the same dme, the term had 
another and wdghdcr sigiiificancei it was charged with an esoteric sense 
because of its use by the prophets of Israel. In Ezekiel it is used no less than 
ninety-four dmes and it appears to denote at one and the same dme the 
Prophet as representative of humaniryp the human part of him, concrasted 
with the majesty of God which is using his feeble creature as a mouthpiece. 
In Daniel (vii. 13), the sense is more otplicit '‘T saw in the night visions and 
behold one like the Son of Man came wi th the clouds of heaven and came 
to the Ancdoic of Days. . ^ + And there was given him dominion and 
glory and a kingdom that all people, nations and languages should serve 
him: his dominion is an everlasting dominion^ which shall not pass away." 
Other Jewdsh wrictngs^ such as the Book of the Second Vision of Enaih 
speak of the Son of Man as ^^posscssing Jusdcc and revealing the secrets of 
darkness" and the image was to persist undl the great disaster which over¬ 
took Israel in the year A,©. 70 when the Apooalypse of lAe Fourth Book of 
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Esdras uses it. At the dme of Christ, however^ it is probable due die 
Messianic applicatjon of che temi would be known to only minority 
of kb audience versed in the Apocalyptic ’writings. The test would take 
it in its usual colloquial scnscn This is probably the real reason why Jesus 
constantly made use of ikb enigmatic term, only those ’who had *'ears 
to hear” would understand it. It disappears from die Bible after the 
GospclSp ic is only used once in die Acts of the Aposdes (vii 50) and twice 
m the Apocalypse of Sl John (L Ij, xiv, 14). Sl Paul never makes use of 
it at allp it was too cliarged with Jewbh senamcTit and would have no 
meaning for the Greeks and the Romans. 

The Son of MaUp is* in fact, the fullest expression for the Messiah since 
it covens the double meaning; the glory and the suffering, Christ used 14 
and was increasingly to use it^ in its most authentic intcrprctatioii; not 
that of the Glorious King, the Avenger and the Conqueror^ to whom die 
Pharisees addressed their famous prayer bur the suffering Messiah, 

the sacriheia] victim who was to redeem the sins of the world. 

The Gospel also refers to Jesus^ fxcqnentlyp as the Son of God. The 
expression occurs tw^ty-^ix dmes in the Synoptic gospels, nine times in 
Sl John, The Gospel of Sl Mark opens with these ’words "The begitming 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God.^^ What did the term mean? 
The Jews w^ould interpret it in die most general sense, as the Chosen 
People they were all Sons of Go<L Moses had said so (Deuteronomy 3dv. 
i), so had the prophets, ^^he Lord hath said unto me, thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten thee. Ask of me and I shall give thee the heathen 
for chine inheritance" (Psalm iL 7-S} and other texts such as Psalm Ixxxix 
use the same expression in the same sense. Son of Man b thus^ in one 
sciisct only a synonym for Messiah^ although it b only occasionally 
employed in the scriptures and it w^as not currenc in Jewbh usage at the 
time of Christ, Another expression^ the Son of David, b also used in the 
Gospel, particularly in Sc, Macthevv (xii- 2|, xv. 30). This b a reference to 
the belief, firmly held by all Jews, that the Messiah wotild be bom of the 
family of David, and its use in the Gospel signifies no more than that. 
There is, however, a much greater significance to be attached to the words 
Son of God. 

It Was not only because the term had been traditiotLally applied to the 
Messiah that Jesus bore it. A verse &qm the apocryphal EpistU of Sl 
B onialkts says '‘This day Jesus b no mote the Son of Man but the Son of 
Goi" The Church has rejected this text as heretical: it ’was not after hb 
death that Jesus became more than the Son of Man^ he was so from the 
beginning. Thb is clear to anyone wbo reads the epbdes of St. Paul, ’which 
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were written for the direct irntrucdoii of the primitive Church. Jesus 
knew that he was the Son of God “who gave himself for our sinSp that he 
might deliver us from this present evil world, according to the will of 
God*^ (Galadans L 4)^ The whole PauUnc doctrine rests upon this assertiou: 
God sen t "his ovra Son in die likeness of sinful flesh" (Romms viii. 3). It 
should be remembered that Paul, the aposde of die GendleSp was a coeh 
verted Pharisee and that when he ^^liberately stressed^ with all his in¬ 
comparable power of words, the term Son of God in its precise Utcral 
sense^ he would realise that, to the Pharisees, this was blasphemy. 

Before he saw the light on the road to Damascus, Saul the Pharisee bad 
persecuted the Christians because in using this cermp they blasphemed, 
Jesusp when he accepted the term at his trial before the Sanhedrijiip knew 
that he Was precipitating hb death. During the trial of Joan of Arc, when* 
In reply to a question, she affirmed the Kviuc origin of her voices, the 
clerk wrote these illuminating words opposite her answer: Respansto 
mornfira* The words with which Jesus replied to the High Priesfs 
question: "Art ihou the Son of the Blessed?", "1 am", were also to write 
his death sentence. The accusation which the Jews made against hint co 
Pilate, that he sought to make himself king, was a political pretestt. The 
core of their hatred for him was chat he usurped the prerogatives of die 
One God. The pidles$ conrhioadon of force and fraud which they turned 
against him derived from this, for the blasphemer was outside the pale of 
humanity. Because they felt this* they could gibe at him during his agony 
"If thou be tbe Son of God, come down from the Cross” (Matt, xxvii. 40), 
The Crucitixion alone proves that Jesus declared himself to be the Son of 
God, even without the tesdmony of his words and deeds. 

We may be assured* therefore, that the realisation of divinity was not a 
secret so profoundly hidden in hb being that the tnan Jesus was not 
conscious of ic He did nor merely accept that he was die Messiah for the 
final term of the Messianic expectancy* he transformed the Messianic hope 
by his own asserdon of his aflUiadon 10 God. To use ffie thcologi^ 
term, he knew himself to be consubstandal to God, When the law of 
God was in quesdon, he declared himself the "Master*^ he did nor 
hesitate to modify its proscripdons^ for he knew that he had come to 
■^fulfil” the law, that while others held to the letter, it was he who 
commanded the spirit. This serene assumpdou nuis through the whole 
of his teaching and the exerdse of hb miracdous power: it is summed 
up unequivocally in the statement “I and my Fadier are one^' Qohn 
X. 30). 

* A damning response. 
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Ttc disciples of Jesus kricw, ihcy liad Icamt it from thdr Master^ die 
cticnul tnidi which all Christians muse forever rcmenibcTp chat die witness 
of Christ has no power if the individual soul sddes the inmost voice 
which would persuade and rransform it, God can do nothing for the man 
who refuses him- When Peter wished to proebim Jesus ^ *^Chnst, the 
son of ihc Kving God” he replied ^^Blessed ait thou» Simon^ for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed ic to thee, but my Fachcr which is jj! heaven” 
(Matt, xvi. 16-17). The teaching of ChiisE can only be "the spirit and the 
life and “the way leading to the Fachet” to those who wish to hear it and 
in that sense every man can recreate in himself the divinity of Jesus. But 
that divinity cxisicd mdisputahly and consciously in the living man Jesus- 
The &inous opcaiing of St. Johns's Gospel *^In the beginning was the 
Word . ^ * And the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us” is not, 
as has been said, the apotheosis of theological ddiiium. It is the deebradon 
of something which Jesus knew himself said himself and himself revealed 
to his disciples. “No man hath snm God at any dme^ the only begotten 
Son which is in the bosom of ihe Father* he hath deebred him (John i- iS). 

O ne bst piohlem may be touched upoUp it cannot by its nature be 
resolved. Ir is the most difficult of all {questions concerning the 
nature of Jesus, the relation between the human and the divine elements, 
between that pact of his nature which was made lifce ours and that part 
which was so radically diflkrenL This matter U not in the domain of cither 
history or psychology. The belief in the simultaneous presence; in one 
being, of man and God is something which the ChurcJi rightly calk 3. 
mystery, somethiug not susceptible of discovery by the human intelli¬ 
gence, This is part of what St. Paul called the '^scandal” of the Cross: 
*Btit we preach Christ crucified* to the Jews a stumbling block* to the 
Greeks foolishness. But unto them whit^ are called , _ the power of 
God and the wisdom of God” (I Corindiiajis L)- *The Church" said 
Pascal ^^has been to as great pains to show that Jesus Christ was man, 
against those who denied itp as co show that he was GodL** It is startling to 
recall that more than three quarters of the heresies which, from the second 
Century to the present day* have divided Chiistiaiis, have been counected 
with this matter of the double nature of Christ, h would be impossible to 
enumerate them all; every conceivable hypothesis which the human 
brain could devise has been formubted and every imaginable "explamH 
don” of the inexplkahle has been advanced. A veritable kaleidoscope of 
ideas* a theological phantasmagoria in which Oriental subtlety has drawn 
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upon the syncretic philosophies and the "^mySEcry"" rdJgiODSp Iia^ multi- 
plicd confusion and clucidaicd nothing. One enriom Set cmergs; far 
more sects have repudiated the theory that God could bccorne man than 
have rgected ihe idea of a man becoming God, It would seem that the old 
temptadonp the words of the serpent to Adam "'Ye shall he as gods" b 
an abiding echo in the human heart. Pascal remarked thac heresy **can 
never consider die relation of two opposing cmtlis, believing ihiE the 
affirmation of one involves the cjtclusioii of the other.” Hence it will adopt 
one, and reject the other while the orthodox teaching of the Church ha? 
always sought a synthesb. 

Pascal goes on to say, regarding this probJem of the two nature 
present in Jesus* “the Arians could not accept die union of two things 
which they Ehonght incompatible. In saying ihaE he was man they were 
Catholic. In denying that he was God, they were heretics. But in pre¬ 
tending that w'c deny his humatUEy, they were ignorant.'' This was the 
standpoint of those to whoirip in die early days of ffic Churchp the formula 
*"cme God and Erne man" was not acceptable. Among die more prominent 
of these was a ceftain bishop of Antioch* Paul of Samosata^ who was under 
the protecdoR of Zenobia* queen of Palmyra, He declared Jesus to be 
subordinate to God and was deposed in 270, The doctrine formulaEcd by 
Arius of Alexandria (zto-336) caused such dissension m the Church that 
it was formally condemned by the Council of Nieca in 235. The Arian 
hcr«y was entrenched among the Barbiriafis or the marches of the 
Empire and for a long dme it was strong enough to disturb the balance 
of Christendom. Clovb was able to enlbt the support of the clergy of 
Gaul, and to form a Frankish Kingdom with their assiscance, because as 
the sole Catholic among the Arian Germaiiu- chiefs, he appeared as a 
champion of the Faitk This theological decision had tremendous historical 
consequences. L«s success attended the Adcpptlonbt heresy, brought to 
Rome &om Bysandum about the year 200 by Theodore the Tanner. 
According to thb, Jesus on earch had been a man like all other men bur 
surpassing them in holiness. He received, from the dme of his bapdsm by 
John, the office of the Messiah* but even after the descent of the Holy 
Ghost he did roe become God, Another variant of the Adoptionist heresy 
held that Jesus did not become God imdl after his resurrection from the 
dead. It can easily be seen how certain episodes in the Gospel can be made 
the pretext for infinite discussions of this IdncL 

The other type of heresy has refused to regard Jesus as a man at aU, 
Among the Heflenised Jews of Alexandria such as Philo, who combmed 
the daring speculative toidendes of the neo-PlatoimEs with the inheriEod 
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traJidonis of tbc Old TcsEamenE, it was held tJiaC there was an iniimEe 
niimber of immatcnal bongs between itiitt. and God. When, some fifty 
years after the death of Jesus, Christiatnity replaced Judaism in their 
schools^ the doccrine knoiftn as Guosdetsm developed. The w'ord signifies 
the knowdedge of things hidden. The Gnostics cLaimed that Jesus had no 
real body, he was not really incartiace and that wliac men took for his 
flesh was a filse rcalny, astral or celestial in ssenoe^ an something 
analogous to thar spiiitmi douhlc which che ancient Egyptians called JOi. 
Evidence of this doctrine can be traced in die Apocry^phal Acts of John^ 
which B supposed to be spoken by the beloved disciple himsclC where we 
read chat when John leaned on the breast of Jesus he fdc ^^somedmes a 
material fleshly body and somedmes an insu^candal one withouc con¬ 
sistence so that the hand could pass through it and encounter only empti¬ 
ness , And also that when walking behind Jesus ^*he looked for traces of his 
footsteps but found none, as though he waited without couchine the 
ground”. 

The DocedsE heresy which, according to St. Jerome* flourished among 
the Christians almost before the blood of Chrisr was yet dry in Judea^^ 
was dinilar. For the Docedscs, according to Origen ""the Lord did not 
clothe himself in flesh but was an appaddon, phantasma*^ A more extreme 
sect, the Aphtardoctsts* behttling di sufferings of Christ, held that while 
Jesus had 3 real body resembling ours, it had been endowed with a 
miraculous impassivenes. 

The Egyptian monks of the fifth century who launched the Mooch 
physidst heresy^ stated that Jesus assumed the totality of human nature, 
body and spirit, but that it was united to the divinity so as to form one 
nature, absorbed and as it were^ drowned in the diviniEy. This theory 
caused so much trouble In the Byzandne Empire that^ at the Council of 
449, Tbeododiis ll was obHged to send G-oops to allay the disturbance at 
which many were killed so that this assembly of theologians has come 
down in history as the Robber Synod. 

The Ncstorians, disciples of Nestorius* patriarch of Comtantinople, 
held the exactly opposite view, that the two natures in Jesus were entirely 
separate, which led them to the conclusion that it was not God who died 
on the Cross buE simply a man and nothing more than a man. The 
Modothehfes held chat in the human nature of Jcsiu there was only one 
will, the wdll of God, and that the body of Jesus during the actions of his 
life was a kind of puppet in the hands of the Almighty, As we examine 
the catalogue of these speculations we find ourselves driven to reprat the 
words of Bossuet: Is that, then, all? Yes, that is all* for everything has 
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been defaatexl, tbc body, the soul, ihe workings of the mind and all the 
argumcncs arc exhausted.” 

The Church has stood, inunovablc for centuries aimd this maektrom 
of speculation. The Coundl of Nicea decLred that Jesus was ”the only 
begotten son of the Father, begotten not made^ consubstandal ro the 
Father.'^ This Creed, called the Nicenc, goes on to aiTirm, no less ecrtainly, 
the humanity ofjesus who "became incarnate of the Holy Ghost by the 
Virgin Mary and was made maji^\ God and man, at one and the same 
dme distinct and united are present in Christ. 

Does the Gospd give us any glimpse of the mysterious conespondence 
between the two natures of Jesus Christ? It makes it absolutely clear, at 
least, that the Monophysites W'cre wrong in supposing that his humanity 
was swallowed up by his divinity.The wondcrfiil scene of cheTcniptatioii 
shows him very close to the human predicamenr, obliged to face up to the 
Adversaryp Because he was God he triumphed: because he was man he 
had to accept the test. Those words which St. Luke reports (xiL 50). 

1 have a baptism to be baptised with, and how am I straitened till it be 
accomplished^' give us a hint of the two wiHs within him and the grief of 
the human spirit 10 whom his divine nature had revealed his frightful 
doonn The two natures within him arc most tragically displayed in the 
Agony in the Garden, the night before he died: the man Jesus, aeccptmg 
the will of God ""being in agony prayed more earnestly and his sweat was 
as it were grrat drops of blood falliug to the groimd'* (Luke xxij. 44)- 

We may imagine the divinity in Jesus as a force of which he, the man^ 
was fully aware, which sustained him and lifted him beyond himself in 
the great undertakings of his mission ^ a force to which, when the hour of 
sacrifice came, he would wUlingly submit, at the cost of total immolation. 
We can perhaps isobte certain words in the Gospel as indi«^dng this 
comdousness of divinity by the muL We remember that it is said that 
when the woman sufiering fi'om a haemorrhage touched the hem of his 
garment he felt that virme had gone out of hini”. Also in St. Lnfce we 
read (x. 21J that "Jesus rejoiced in spirit*' and in John (xL 35-38) that 
when Christ W'as about to raise Lazarus from the dead he was '"troubled” 
and ""groaned'** 

Farther than this we cannot go. We are up against a mystery and that is 
all that can be said. No attempt to envisage Christ can rnake sense if it b 
hmited to our knowledge and for all our respect we are guilty of blas¬ 
phemy if, in the words of an andoit liturgy, we pretend "to see what b 
veiled as if it were face to face". We must never forget that, in the last 
resort, these are not matters of knowledge, but of &idL 
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The seed falls upon stony ground 

A cc&rdiiag to the most probibk chronology of his life^ Jesus left 

L\ Galilee in the autumn of tic year He was never to return. 
1 A From no w on, the scene of his mission was to be judea^ the haish 
country with its ancient Idyald^, the basdon of the ancestral fidth. No 
prophet could fulfil his destiny except in jo-usalem, 

This wa$ almost certainly the fundamental reason why Jesus left his 
native province^ Ever smoe David, a thousand years before, had chosen 
for his dry rhat ontstandijig site, in the centre of the hUl couniryp at the 
mcedng pUce of the prindpal roads, Jerusalem had been not merely 
the pohdcaj capital but the very heart of Israel. HereDavid had installed the 
Ark of tbc Covenant and around it Solomon had raised his sumptuous 
Temple; to tbc glory of God and bis own temporal power. What Paris 
is to Fiance and Rome to every Catholic, Jerusalem was to the humblest 
Jew of the most widely dispersed community. By the waters of Babylon, 
in the dark days of exile the People of the Promise had sung this hymn 
“if 1 forger thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cniuimg”, 
Jesus must have known that his message could not assume its full stgn^- 
eance until he gave a new meaning to the old Covenant, there in the hilk 
of Zion. 

There may have been contributory causes, such as the growing 
hosdiliry of the Scribes and the Pharisees. But this would certainly roe 
be lessened by going to the place where they were practically all-powerful. 
Was he disappointed because all his efforts in G^ec had not succeeded 
tn changing the hearts of men? This is to siippose him to be incredibly 
naive and unacquainted with the human souL In any case, if be bad 
received a check in the north, would he be Ukcly to succeed any hecter in 
the south? We recall the urgent, perhaps malicious injunctions of his 
relations: “Depart hence and go into Judea, that thy dimples also may 
sec the works which thou docst For there is no man that docth anydiing 
in secret and he himself scckcth to be known openly^ if thou do diese 
things, shew thyself to the world” (John vii, 1-4). But the prompthigs of 
ambition^ the impatience of his kindred with whar they comidered to be 
hesitation or reluctance, did not influence Jesus at al. His reply reveak 
tbc real reason “My time is not yet come, but your tune is always ready/* 
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At the beginnmg of the dupteis of St- Luke & gospel describing Chri« s 
mUsioti in Judea, we read these words “And it came to pass, wl^ his 
dmc was come that he should be received up, he steadfastly set his face to 
go to Jerusalem” (Luke bt- Si). “When he should he reedv^ up’. From 
now on the coming sacrifice is the dominant note: everything tl»t Jesus 
has said and is to say anew, everything that he has done and is to do 
^ain, becomes invested with the aura of tngedy. At the end of the 
Judcui mission, far off at first, but daily coniing closer and dearer, is a 
figure that we recognise. 

There is a deep symbolic hatmony between the most tragic episodes 
of the life of Christ and the land where they took place, a land so difierent 
&oni fertile^ fortunate Galilee. The landscape of Judean batr^p rocky and 
arid, conveys such a forcible impression of disquiet that it conies as a 
shock to remember that it is for ever associated with the memory of ^e 
love of God. The configuration of the land is three roughly parallel 
ridges, with sharp coutotirs through which mountain torrents cut deep 
gorges, and bare summits from which the earth has been eroded. A 
pitiless blue sky parches the meagre in&rtile soil and the violent wintCT 
catnstonns tend to wrench up the poor vegetation rather than m foster it. 
In March it is beautiful; the roads arc bordered by dump of iris and by 
those huge purple anemones which are probably the lilies of the field 
instanced by Jesus as a model of the heedless beauty of nature. But by 
May, everything is yellowed and withered; only the asphodel, hardly 
distinguishable from the pebbles among which it grows, displays its 
pallid foliage and black and white florets. It is a sad landscape dominated 
by two colours, ochre and mauve; the perfection of colouring enchants 
the eye yet its very splendour has a desperate and inhuman quahty. 
Grouped around the well heads, at long distances, the white villages 
bearing names charged with glory indicate their presence by the green 
clumps of their fig trees and their sycamores. The more fertile hills had 
their w^tem slopes covered widi olive groves and above them, etidrdcd 
by its walls and bristling with its towers, was jcrusalem, rose and gold 
with the patina of the centuries, the rock and the foittess where the Lord 
would shdtcr those who trusted in him. 

In the parable of the Sower (Matt, idii., Mark iv., Luke viii.) Jesus had 
spoken of the seed which fdl upon stony ground, where it withered 
away, because there was no earth to sustain it. The land of Judea is chary 
of giving, and the seed to be sown here, unlike the seed sown in Galilee, 
would need not water, but blood. From this time on m the gMpel 
uamiivc wc rely less on Sn Matthew and $t. Mark who until now have 
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supplied most of the informaidan, and more on St. Luke and St. John. 
The latter, who is evidently wilting from first hand knowledge^ reports 
this period with admirable clarity and in minute detail. St, Luke is vaguer 
here than in his account of the Galilean days but he shows grtat power 
in evoking the scenes and the people. He seems dominated by the tragedy 
which is to come, absorbed in waiting for the final revelation. It is not 
easy to understand why St. Matthew and St. Mark should not have 
reponed a good many events which make plain the final drama. Not is it 
easy to reconcile the accounts of St. John and St. Luke, which arc 
absolutely independent of each other. According to the Johanninc 
chronology, Jesus went to Jerusalem for the Feast of Tabernacles, in 
October; in December in came bach for the ceremony of the iDcdicadon, 
after whict wc have an account of his movements almost Ja.y by dayi 
beyond Jordan, then to to Ephraim and then to those c^ly 

April days when he went up to jcrusalem for the Passover of his dcstmy. 
There has been much argument as to whether the events narratfid by 
Sl Luke took place between October and December : whether the de¬ 
partures for the city indicated in the third gospeJ can be related to the 
departures mentioned in the fourth. But it b futile to enter too deeply 
into sudi discussions; what is incontrovertibk: is that the overall aocouni 
of the Judean period has recognisable unity of character^ 

Jesus is in the centre of the picture, always unmistakably bimsclfj and 
during these six months we have hb most movitig sayings, the words and 
the parables which go most profoundly to our hearts. He seems^ perhaps^ 
a httle mote remote from every day life than when he was in Galilee* We 
do not sec him performiiig such homely and aideating miracles as the 
muldplicadon of the loaves and the miraculous draught of fishes. The 
God in him is becoming more and more evident. Not for nothing does he 
say so often during this penod: 1 am the light of the world. Hb charity 
b, as always, inexhausdble; so also is his power^ to which even dath b 
subject. B ut the seed falls on the stony ground of a disunitedp dispucadous 
people, anchylosed by rites and ceremonies. He could win over some 
souk from among ihem, but he was adding ako to the armoury of his 
Biemies- The of this period hes in the contrast betwccti the 

magoificenc, the supernatural stature of the figure of Jesus and the under¬ 
current of mean hatreds, jealousies ^d foul cowardice which the Gospel 
narradves reveal at every tum- Finaily the enemy will prevail — or seem 
to prevail — over bim who never used his power for hk own safety^ and 
then the draxna will be accomplished in sacrifice and» on the bleak hillock 
at the dty gates* we see the shadow of the cross. 
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T he Fast of Tabernacles was among the most solemn of the many 
feasts of the Jewbh calcaclcr: “ExccwUngly holy anti great”, Josephus 
calls IL The crowds which came to Jcni^cm for die I5di of Tkhri 
(October) fo celebrate it, aldiough not comparable with chose who came 
for the Passover, were none the less considerable. For the agriculiunl 
year was completedp the harvests gathered in, and the dvil year begun 
on the first of October in accordance with the cycle of vegetadom 
Five days earhetp the people celebrated the solemn feast of the Day of 
Atonement, Yttm Kippury when the symbolical scapegoat* charged with 
the sins of Israel, was driven out into the desert. But the week of the 
Feast of TaberoaeJes was one of sheer rejoicing: it conunemoraijni the 
days when the people of Israel, dehver^ by Moses from Pharaoh^s 
yoke, dwelt in tl^ desert awaidng tbeir friture glory, the revelation 
of their tremendous destiny* In memory of their wanderings in the desert 
and of the tents in which they had UvedL the town of Jerusalem was 
transformed. In accordance widi foe instmctioqs Laid down in Leviticiis 
3 criii every Jew had to leave hb house and live in a tent, or in a hut made 
of branches, for eight days. So foe balconies of houses and public builds 
ingSp foe grounds of the Temple and foe dopes of foe hills around foe 
dry were covered with these fragile edifices made of pine, myrtle, ohve 
and palm branches. It was pleasant enough to rest herCp with a watchful 
eye on the produce of the fields and the vineyards, while for the pilgrims 
from the remote countries^ the days in the open air* coming as they did 
when foe weather was mild agdn^ were a pleasant relutatioii from the 
hardships of the journey. 

Macurallyp from die bcginiimg of the day until the end, that b &om 
nine in the morning when the ritual day opoied with the morning 
sacrifice until half-past three in the afremootip when it closed with foe 
evening sacrLficCp the blood of beasts stained foe sacred forecourt and 
foe sickening odour of burning fat destined to please Jehovah, rose 
continually from the altars. Those who attended foe ceremonies had to 
bear green branches: "Ye shall take the boughs of goodly treeSp branches 
of palm trees and the boughs of duck trees and wiDows from foe brook 
and ye shall rtJoLcc before the Lord your God seven days/* And so all 
along foe streetSp might be seen pilgrims bearing in foeir right hand'thc 
Jouldfc, a shelf of green branches* and in foe other, foe ethrog^ or *Tniit of 
Persia”, the dtrom There are many representations of this in foe Jewish 
catacombs, and appartndy the larger foe sheaf and foe heavier foe dtron. 
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the greater the devotion. Some of the Pharisees were almost bowed down 
by the branches they carried. During the rices, the people waved the 
brandiG in the direction of ihe four points of the compass^ to the accom¬ 
paniment of the ritual chant, Ghry to Goi, Hitiklujak. !t was on the 
occasion of thb Feast that the kindred of Jesus, and perhaps some of his 
disciples, implored him to go to jemsalcm. At first he refused, and sent 
them on alone, ahead of him. Undoubtedly he wished to avoid any 
attempt at a triumphal entry which would arouse illusory hopes that bis 
mission was that of the ^"glorious Messiah’', But he did come up to the dty 
during the Feast, without (uss or proclamadonp and he started to preadL 

So, in the middle of the happy, exoted crowd, animated by religious 
enthusiasm, he began his mission in Judea. Like all the pilgrims, he slept: 
in the traditional booth of branches. The hue was situated on the Mount 
of Olives, a little way oueside the dty. He would assbt at the nighdy 
ceremonies which took place during the Feast of Tabemadcs; perhaps he 
participated in that dignified rite in which a procession of the men of 
Israel, with the High Priest at the head, followed by the officers of the 
Temple, all in their magnificent vestments, wcnc 10 the Holy Well of 
Siloam to draw the water which was used in the sacred libations. He 
would sec the Temple illuminated by flares scretching out towards 
heaven &om the two giant candelabra, each mote than fifty cubits high, 
while the thousands of torches carried by those taking part in the 
ceremonies united in a blaze of light which made the sky sombre by com¬ 
parison, even though the moon was full. He would hear, just before day¬ 
break, four blasts on the silver rmmpets; the first at cockcrow, the second 
at the tenth degree of light; the third from the Court of the Women and 
the fourth, swelling as die trumpeter-priests marched lovrards the thresh^ 
old of the Holy of HolieSr No one certainly would have joined in more 
fervently than he in the prayer at the dawn "As our fathers of old turned 
towards the East to salute the sun rising, so, O Lord, we cum to thee, for 
we are thy people, O Go<L“ To the Jews, there was an obvious sym¬ 
bolism in all this; the ceremony of the waters was a token of die rain 
which would fall on the parched earth, the seventy oxen ordained for the 
sacrifice recalled the scvctity nadons of the earth over which it was 
prophesied that Israel should mgn. But for Jesus these things held another 
interprearion. 

His arrival ki Jerusalem was not entirely unnoticed. The miraculous 
cure of the paralysed man at the well by the five Courts of the Temple 
only a few months previously would not have been forgotten and 
Galilee was after all not so far off that rumours of his doings would not 
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have been brought to the dty by the provincial pilgiims who swelled 
the crowds in the Temple : St* John records with great exactitude the 
reaction which his appearance provoked (John vii, la). “Then the Jew's 
sought of him at the feast and ^d^ where is he? And there was much 
murmtiring among the people concerning him; for some said, He is a 
good man: others said, Nay, but he deedveth the people," Doubtless 
as in Galilee, the Pharisees reiterated their complaints about him, that he 
did not £ist, that he was careless about the ritual abludons, that he fre¬ 
quented the society of pagans, tax gatherers and women of iU-reputc; chat 
he took unwarrati cable liberties in the observance of the Sabl^th But, 
as soon as he began to speak, just as in Galdcc, people W'cre astonished at 
his wisdom: “How kuoweth this mas letters, having never learned?" 
Qohn vii. 15). 

Jesus spoke at the gates of the Temple, where the people were gathered 
around him. “My doctrine js not mine, but his that sent me. If any man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak of myself" (John vii. 16-17). He had already said, iu his 
sermon on die Bread of Life that he who w^ould seek God must come to 
Christ and he alone knew the word, which was given to Jesus, Every 
inddctii of the Feast must have enlarged his meaning, every detail carried 
its own pardedar symbolism for him, the water w^hicb the High Priest 
drew in a goUen ewer from the WeU of SUoam, with which he would 
sprinkle the altar of sacrifice, w ould remind him of those "living w-aters" 
of which he had spoken to the Samaritan woman, and which Jeremiah 
had accused an unfridifiil people of abandoning (Jeremiah in 13) . "if any 
man thirst, let him come unto me and drmk. He that belicvctb on me* as 
the Scriptures have saii out of his belly shall flow rivers of livitig waiter" 
(John vii. 57* 38), Perhaps it was the light of a thousand torches blazing 
up to heaven which gave him the image for those famous words "I am 
the light of the world; he that foUowcth me shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the light of life," (John viii. 12). 

The more he spoke» the more argument he provoked. ^^Many of the 
people therefore said. Of a truth, this is the Prophet, Others said, This is 
the Christ. But some said. Shall Christ come out of Galilee? Hath not the 
Scripture said, that Christ cometh of the seed of David and out of the 
town of Bethlehem, where David was? So there was 3 division among the 
people* because of him"" (John vii. 4JO--43). But many believed in him and 
said "when Christ cometh, will he do more miracles than those which 
this man hath done?” (John vii. ji). 

It wai at this dme that the High Priests, wanted by the Pharisees, began 
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to fed uneasy* Jesus Imd not been three days m jcnmletn before Im 
enemies began to dose cheir ranks against him . In the course of John^s 
vivid and detailed narrative wc can almost see tbem^ sending out tbeir 
spies among the crowds who listened to him to take notes of what he 
said and what he did, gathering it togciiicr to compose what the police 
forces of ail the world call "a dossier". At first they dared not use force 
either out of regard for public opinion or even perhaps through moral 
scruples, for there rnust have been some just men^ even among the 
Pharisees. 

But dieir machiiiatiorts soon began to do harm. Rumour ran through 
the streets of Jerusalem: ^*Is this not he, whom they seek to kill. But* lo* 
he speaketh boldly, and they say nothing to him. Do the rulers know 
indeed that this is the very Christ" Qfohji vii. 2J-26), They began to 
consider -arresting him^ despatching guards to mingle with the crowds 
and seize the first opportuniry which presented. Bus they came back 
empty-handed* *‘Why have you not brought him” asked the Scribed and 
Pharisees. * Never man spake like this man” replied the Temple officers* 
If the very custodians of the Temple were to attach themselves to the 
rising star of this Galilean. . . . 

And so* almost as soon as Jesus sec foot in Judea, the elements of 
opposition began to draw together. He was 10 be “the sign that shall be 
spoken against”* from the first he was to sow discord. It was only six 
months before the murderous hatred he aroused would bring his tragedy 
to its dire conclusiou* 


T he Feast of Tabernacles was inevitably accompanied by a certain 
amount of licence. Eight days of living in snangc conditions bad its 
cliect. As we all know, journeys and crusachs of all kinda arc &voutable 
to casual muons and morality tends to be forgotten. Ic is probably not 
acddencal, therefore, that immediacely after the account of the w<ik of 
the Feast, the Fourth Gospel telb the story of the woman raken in 
adultery, one of the most celebrated and beautiful episodes of the recorded 
life of Christ* No other incident demonstraces more clearly his complete 
chanty^ his delicacy and hb profound insight into the character of men. 

And the Scribes and Pharisees brought uuto him a woman taken in 
adultery; and when they had set her in the midst, they say unto him: 
Master, this woman was lakco in adultery, in the very act. Now Moses 
in the law commanded us, that such should be stoned, but what sayest 
thou?"^ (John viii. 3-5J, 
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This scene ^vould hive taken place by the Nicanor gate, on the east 
ride of the Temple- It was lo this pkee that such guilty ones were 
dragged "'by the neck of their garment” and this was the dirrctioii which 
Jesus would normally take on the way to his booth on the Mount of 
Olives. The punishment for adultery, based on the prohibidoD of the 
Decalogue, is not always consistmdy laid down by the doctors of the b w. 
Leviticus (xx. lo) sa^-s that adulterers are to he put to death; hut Dcuecto- 
notny only specifies the penalty of stoning to death for a betrothed woman 
who is unfaithful (xxii- I^ scorns evident that stoning to death was 

more customary in the tunc of Christ than strangdatiop^ whkh was 
recommended by the Talmud, but whatever method was tnnreot* the 
wretched woman hounded by the crowd could hardly have had any 
preference. 

John says (viiL 6) "This they said tempting him, that they might have 
to accuse him." ft was indeed a leading quesdom How could it be 
answered without revealing his disagreement with the Mosaic Law^ or 
without ofibiding the saidtiicnt of the crowd (which probably mdined 
to leniency at times like this) or finally, and this was the trap which 
ultimately was to ensnare Jesus and bring him to deaths without con¬ 
travening the Roman order which had withdrawn Erom the Jews the 
power to inflict capital punishment. 

"But Jesus stooped down, and with his finger wrote on the ground as 
though he heard them not. So when they continued asking him, he lifted 
up hiniself and said^ He that is widiout sin among yoii^ let him first cast 
a stone at her. And again he stooped down and wrote upon the ground. 
And they which heard it, being convicted by their own conscience, went 
out one by one, beghming with the eldest, even unto the last; and Jesus 
was left aJone, and the woman standing in the midst, 'When Jesus had 
lifted up hinrwelf and saw none but the woman^ he said unto her* Woman, 
where axe those thine accusers? hath no man condemned thee? She said. 
No man* Lord. And Jesus said unto her: Ncidier do I condemn thee: Go, 
and sin no more" (John viii. 7-I i). 

Nothing could be plainer and more precise than the account of thk 
scene. The bare score of lines makes us see everything; Jesus, bending 
down, quietly, atmosi indifferently, bunching the terrible phrase; the 
sanedmonious hypocrites crowding round, secredy exdted by the 
torture that they hoped to inflict, yet having a conscience and respect for 
their Law, these men^ feeling themselves pierced to the nrarrow^ 
inconspicuously away, while Jesui. disregarding them, went on writing, 
EverydiLng is in this brief account, even the dry observation *"begmnmg 
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at the eldcst*\ Many ta’ve wondered what it was that Jesus wrote in the 
dust; vague designs or signs, or, as Si. Jerome, remembering 1 text firom 
Jeremiah,* thought, the names and the sins of rhe accusers. Some adherents 
of the more esoteric seas have thought them to have been caballiEtic cah 
culadons? Wc do not know and it docs not matter. The cssentiaU arc here. 

One of these essentials is that merciful silence which the astonished 
woman felt around her, after Jesus had spoken. Another is the Idndly 
look he turned upon her, for a moment before he bent down ag ain, in 
order that she might nor feci discomfited by shame. A third is the brief 
gesture of absoludo'n he would have made, as be told her to sin no more. 
Every earthly judge should ponder on these things, and accept the lessom 

The episode appears to be interpolated in the Fourth Gospel. The 
Early Greek Fathers* Chrysostom and Cyril of Alexandria, do not mendon 
it in their coomientaries on St John^s Gospel. Some of the earliest MSS 
do not mdude it and those which give it do not all put it in the same place. 
St. Augustine thought that the early Church was reluctant to admit the 
episode because it might be interpreted as complaisant towards adultery. 
The idiom is certainly that of the Synoptics rather than Sc. John and 
perhaps it is a fragment which had been transmitted by the disciples of 
St.John. Or perhaps, like the apocryphal Gospel of the Hebrews, it is part 
of the tradidonal material thought to have been handed down by Sl 
P eter. Wc do not know^ but the Church subsequently admitted it in the 
canon, though without affirming that it is by the author of the Fourth 
GospcL But there b none of the Cksspel stories which rings truer, is more 
moving or mote essentially ^^ChrisHan^V 

Throughout the Judean period wc can follow the long debate between 
hatred and charity, between pidlesstiess and pity, as Ae Early Eathcix 
expressed it. Against the background of hostile intrigues and murderous 
intent unfold those lessons and parables in which Jesus revealed the 
immensity of his love for mankind. He was not unaware of his enemies* 
intentions, several times he unmasked and denounced them in terrible 
words, warning the Jews of the consequences of their wilful and criminal 
blindness. It b not the duped sendmentalbt who b the true lover of 
m a nkin d but he who, having sounded the depths of oor baseness, can yet 
discover the gleam of gold in the sea of slime. 

Verily, verily, I say unto you” cried Jesus ”He that entcreth not by 
the door iuto the shcepfold but climbrth up some other way, the same 
is a thief and a robber. But he that entereth in by the door is the shepherd 

_* Jeremiah ^ii. tj, "Tliey diat depart fiom me dull be wiittca in the euth." 
(The Hebrew h oiudi mere deSnice here dun the Greek.) 
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of the sheep. To him the potter opctictli; and the sheep hear his voice; 
and he callctii his own sheep by name and Icadcdi them out. And when 
he pucteth forth his own sheep he goeth before them, and the sheep 
follow him for they know his voioe« And a stranger will they not foIl0W|^ 
for they know not the voice of strangers” (John x. 

The Jews ought to have caught the meaning of these words, for their 
prophets had so often made a similar comparison. Jeremiah had said of 
the Eternal One that would keep Israel "as a shepherd doth his flock” 
Qeremiah xxxi. lo)^ Ezekiel had bunched anadicmas against those 
shepherds of Israel who cat the fac and clothe themsdves with the wool 
of their sheep, caring nothing for thern, lettirig them stray and. become 
the prey of wild be^ts (Ezekiel xxjdv). Isaiah and Zachanah had used 
similar imagery, but nevertheless die Jews affected not to iindcrstanil 
They refused to draw the obvious conclusion andJesiH had to speak more 
pbinly sdlL 

"Verily, verily, I say unco you, I am the door of the sheep. All that 
ever came before me are thieves and robbers: but the sheep did not hear 
them, I am the door: by me if any nun enter in* be shall be saved* and 
shall go in and out, and find pasture. The thief cometh not, but for to 
steal, and to kill* and to destroy : 1 am come that they might have life, 
and that they might have it more abundantly. 1 aui the good shepherd; 
the good shepherd giveth Lis life for the sheep. But he that is an hireling 
and not the shepherd, whose own the sheep arc not, seeih the wolf 
coming, and Icavcth the sheep, and fleeth: and the wolf catcheth them, 
and scattereth the sheep. The hireling fiecth, because he is an hireling, 
and carcth not for the sheep. 1 am the gciod shepherd* and know my 
sheep* and am known of mine. As the Father know^eth me, even so know 
1 the Father: and 1 by down my life for the sheep. And other sheep I 
have, w^hich are not of this fold; them also 1 must bring* and they shall 
heat my voice: and there shall be one fold* and one shepherd” (John 

7-16). 

TJie realism of this parable and the exactness of its application to the 
land of Palestine and the customs of its shepherds as they penisc today has 
often been remarked. The vLlbge cattle arc sail rounded up at night and 
fiutened up in an enclosure, while an old shepherd, or perhaps one of the 
sons of the owner if they all belong to one man, watches over them 
through the night. In the morning, each shepherd comes for his own 
flock and each has his own pardcubr call which the animals recognise. 
And it is certainly true that the shepherd often has to risk his life for his 
sheep. David, it will be remembered, killed a lion and a bear fl Samuel 
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xvii. 3t 37)1 and to this day, jacLaISp wolvesand hyenas arc not nnknowm in 
the Steppes of Pals^dnc and Transjordania, But Jesus dwelt rather upon the 
shepherd^s rcndemcss for his flock than on his courage in protecting them 
and here the meaning w™t far beyond the inugc, and the phrase which 
Jesus used and which is repeated three times in the Gospel text would 
not become clear midl long afterwards. '*[ lay down my life for the sheep."" 
As Christians we cherish the image of the Good Shepherd no less because 
wx are of '*the OEhcr sheep”, not of the Jewish fold, hue children of the 
heathen^ the Gen dies. The universahc)' of Chrisfs kingdom is for^ 
shadowed in die last verses of the parable and just as, during the persecu¬ 
tion j, an mscripdon in die Catacombs commemorates one "*bome back 
to the sheepfold on the shoulders of the Good Shepherd"' so a bewildered 
humanity today sdll hears in the depths of the stricken heart the old 
promise that there shall be one flock and one shepherd. 

But, at the time when they were spoken, chese words brought nothing 
but fresh argument and strife among the hearers. "Many of them aid, 
He hath a devil and Is mad, why hear ye him? Others said* these arc not 
the words of him that hath a devil- Can a devi] open the eyes of the 
blind?"' [John x, ig-2ij. Jesus showed no anger to those who opposed 
him: to the forces of hate he replied by love. Again he reverted, in 
another form, to his old entreaty^ the message he had brought ac the very 
beginning of bis ministry “Verily, I say unto you, All sins shall be for¬ 
given unto the sons of men and blasphemies, wherewith soever they shall 
blaspheme. But he that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost hath ne\"cr 
forgiveness, buc is in danger of eternal damnation" (Mark iii. 26, Luke 
xii. 10^ Matt, xii. 31). There is no sin, however vilci which cannot be 
redeemed by the power of this love, only the siu of refusing that love, 
ignoring the sin, denying the pardon, 

Condnuing the image of the Good Shepherd, in a parable reported by 
St. Lute (xv, 4-7) and St. Mark (xvtii. 12) is the story of the one sheep in 
a hundred which has strayed from the fold and which the shepherd looks 
for with such zcaL Ezekid (xxxiv. 16) bad already said that ""the shepherd 
will sock that which was lost and bring again that which waj ^ven 
away and bind up that which was broken”. But in the words of Jesus the 
true voice of love can be heard in the conrlii^on “And when he hath 
found it» he layeth it on his shoulders rqoidng* And when he cometh 
homCk he eallcth his friends and neighbours, saying unto them. Rejoice 
with me, for I have found my sheep which was lost/' 

Either what woman" he went on to say “having t«i pieces of silver, 
if she lose one piece, doth not light a candle and sweep the house and 

ti 
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sc5ck diligently until she find it? And when she hath found it, she calleth 
her friends and her neighbour? together sayings Rgoicc with for 1 
have found the piece which 1 hid lost. Likewise I say unto yoUp there is 
joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth"' 
(Luke XV. S-io). 

There is perhaps nothing in the entire Gospel which conveys the 
immeasurable divine mercy so touchingly as the parable whidi follows 
immediately after that of the lost piece of silver, the parable which b 
orJy told by St. Luke and which more than anything else has Eraxncd him 
hb dde of the Scribe of Chrbt*s Compassion. Reinbrandf s piaure of 
the Prodigal Son, battered, dotbed in rags and on the verge of collapse, 
being welcomed by his father with that wonderful gesture of the out¬ 
stretched arms, is the supreme illuscratioit of those words to which every 
Christian in hb darkest hours, has aimed for consolatiori. There is no 
need here to recount the story which everyone knows (Luke xv, 

Wc can all recognise ourselves in the confident^ insolent youths turning 
his back on hb father's home, wasting hb substance in folly and de¬ 
bauchery, We all know those hours of abandonment and sclf-reproachp 
we have all eaten the husks with the swine and remembered in bitter 
longing die peace and calm of our childhood s home. The fortunate ones 
arc those svho can throw themselves at the feet of their Father and say 
“Forgive me, for I have sinned.” 

Never perhaps have human words enshrined in such brief phrases such 
a depth of wisdom and love. Everything in the tale has that accent of 
cruch which pierces the heart; We are moved by the angnbh of the exile, 
we arc wanned by the joy of the old hither who ^w hbri “when he was 
yet a great way off, and tan and fell on his neck and kissed him.'' 

Nothing can be added to this story, so perfect in its own words. But 
perhaps a few historical dcUib may hdp to place its beauty in an even 
dearer hghc. According to Jewish bw, the estate of a d<^d rnan was 
divided among hb sons, the eldest being given a double pordonp so that 
he might maintain hb mother and any unmarried sbtcis. But, undl the 
death of the father, the sons cotdd claim nothing, hence thb younger son 
who demanded hb share before hb father’s death Lad no Ic^ claim on 
it at alL The debasemimt of the prodigal to the task of swineherd was 
calculated to shock Jewish hearets, even the remotest contact with the 
impure beast was degrading, ‘"Cursed is the man who rabes swine" says 
a Talmudic text and another says that “Israel will repent when reduced 
to the husb of beans." Once again we sec bow skilfully Jesus based his 
imagery upon proverbial and tiaditionai lore. Last of aU, we may perhaps 
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quote from 2 scdgud ocntury Egyptian papyrus, deed by Mgr^ EUedotti 
in thu contesrtp in which a prodigaJ son wriio to his mother: send you 
word that I am naked. I implore you, mother, to be reconciled with me. 
I have been punished in so many ways. 1 know 1 have siEtned. But, will 
yon come?” 

The episode in the Gospel b rounded ofF by a paragraph spcdally 
addressed to worthy pcisonsp to those who have not left their fathers" 
home or wasted their subsEance and arc very well aware of this. "The 
elder son was in the field, and a$ he came and drew nigh to the house, he 
heard music and dancing.*' Hjs sendnients ou learning that the fatted calf 
liad been killed in honour of hb scapegoat bro ther arc exactly those of a 
respectable woman asked to welcome a repentant prostitute. The elder 
brodier b hard-working and respectful, but his anger can be read be¬ 
tween the lines^ He does not even say “My Father", and he accuses his 
brother of having "devoured thy living with harlots". Ic takes aU hb 
father's tact to reply to him and even so the Gospel does not tell us how 
it was received. 

For the mercy of Jesus does noc only reverse the old Mosaic morality, 
it is disconccrtiiLg to the human conscience because it asks so much of it. 
There are plenty of people who arc over inclined to regard this parable as 
an encouragement to loose conduct, and who are affronted by its violation 
to the solid law of respectability by which good conduct should be 
rewarded and bad conduce lead to a bad end. if the father had to forgive 
ihe son at least he should have given him a severe reprimanding. 

Yet the Gospel goes on ftqm thb to the parable of the labourers in the 
vineyard: so disconcertiog, and id the true sense, shocking, to those who 
have worked ail day long, industriously and carefully, in die knowledge 
that they have fully deserved their recompense. How can ic be right that 
those who have only worked a part of the day should receive as miEth as 
those who have worked since early morning? The hean of man is so made 
that it not only demands what ic feeb to be its Just due but demands also 
that those whom it considers unworthy should receive nothing. Jesus set 
himself against this morality of the right to have. Every man who finds 
this hard should search his own consdencet he will find there all too 
many occasions for which he hmiself should count liimself happy that 
he has received not justice, but mercy. 

"The last shall be first and the first last” (Matt xx. 16). These closing 
words of the parable of the labourers in the vine^'ard could only have 
been heard with bitteracss by the pious Jew who^ conscious of having 
fulfilled scrupulously the muldpte commandments of ihe Law and of 
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being a living witness to the eternal covenant betwcai Jehovah and liraelp 
could not admit that others might find their way into the kingdom where 
God rewarded ha own. It must also have been deeply wounding to his 
racial pride, which, it must never be forgotten^ was the bedrock of his 
faiths as well as an outrage to his conviedons, that Jesus and his disciples 
should attach so little importance to the venerable rites with whkli 
tradition had weighted down the 

As in Galilee so in Judea the quesdon of Sabbath Observance proved to 
f\ be the touchsionci more so, in faetp for ihe hierarchy in Jenisaleni, 
always refining aiid elaborating the precepts, made themselves felt more 
than in the northern provinces. It might be an exaggeration to say that a 
man was Judged solely by how he kept the Sabbath but it is certain that 
he who was lax in this matter would incur severe condemnation. 

*"And as Jesus passed by, be saw a man which was blind from his birth/' 
Probably this was by the gate of the Temple which^ as we are told in the 
Acts (lii. 2) w^as a favourice place with beggars. Probably abo the blind 
man was calling upon heaven to relieve liinip for Jesus pided him and "he 
spat upon the grouudp and made clay of the spittle, and he anointed the 
bhnd man with the clay. And said unto him: Gop wash in the pool of 
Siloam (which is, by interpretation. Sent). He went hb way chcrefore and 
washed and came setitig" [john ul 1-7), It was widely bdLieved in the 
ancient world that spittle, especially upon lising, had curative properties 
in cases of ophthalmia. Pliny and Suetonius both mention it and it wiD 
be remembered that Jesus had already, at Bethesdap cured a bhnd man by 
touching his eyes with spittle. The curadve virtues of mud are recom¬ 
mended for Cataract in a medical poem attributed to one Screnus 
Sammonicus In the third century a.d. The waters of the pool of Siloam 
had always been considered holy since l^ah (viii. 6) had praised them- 
every Jew kticw^ that they coursed Into the pool through the channel deft 
through the solid rock at the time of King Hezekiah. It w^as from this 
channel that the pool received ics name of Siloam or "sent". It is possible 
that the well w^as considered miraculous like that of Bethesda, for in the 
Middle Ages a Mohammedan writer states that people went to Jerusalem 
to bathe in the Whalers of Siloam "which came from Paradise**, and eo 
this day we can sec die niitts of the church which the Byiandne Empress 
Eudoxia built on the site. Obviously* however, this was more than a 
"natural" cufOp the Gospel's play on the Wtord "scfic" makes this dear. 
Once again we notice how Jesus in his miracles gave new meaning to the 
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andear customs: k was &om the pool of Siloain that the priests drew the 
water for the libadons. 

The blin d man returned home and there were scenes of great rq oidng 
and quesdoniog: “h not this he that sat and begged? Some saidp this is he: 
others said, He is like him: but he said, I am he*" 

Then they wanted to know all about the cure and who had cured hum 
Well, "it was the Sabbath day!" This was the hearc of the matter. The 
Pharisees asked the man a lot of quesdous: all would have been well had 
there been no objection to healing on the Sabbath. And then there was 
the scandalous fact that the mud had been made with spittle upon the 
holy day; a man who did lAaf could not be sent from God. The blind man 
defended his healctp insisting that he must be a prophet. The Pharisees 
b^an an invesdgadon; they visited the man's parents since some of 
them doubted whether he liad in fact been bom blind. And then they 
made the astonishing discovery that the healer was a sbner. '^Whether 
he be sinner or no" said the erstwhile blind man "I know nor; one thing 
1 knowp that whereas I was blind, now I see.” The Pharisees were by 
this time beside themsdves with rage and they were not molli6ed when 
the man asked them whether they vrere asking all these questions in order 
to admit themselv« as disciples of Jesus. Then JesuSp hearing that the 
man had been condemned by the Pharisees came to him and the story ends 
with the significant words “I am come mto this world that they which 
see not might see; and that they which see might be made blind." Some 
of the Pharisees present heard the words and aieed “Arc vtc blind also?" 
"Jestis said unto them. If ye were blind, ye should have no sin: but now 
ye say, We see; therefore your sin remaineth" (John be).* 

The amplification of thb miracle into a warning plainly fore-shadows 
the conflicr to come. The irritation and fear of the S^bes grew stronger* 
Another incident bearing upon the same theme is reported by St. Luke 
(^ii, 10-17,) ^*And he was teaching in one of the synagogues on the 
Sabbath. And beholdp there was a woman which had a spirit of infirmity 
eighteen years, and was bowed togeihcTp and could in no wise lift up 
herself. And when Jesus saw her, he called her to himp and said unto her* 
Woman, thou art loosed &om thine infirmity. And he laid his hands on 
her: and immediately she was made straight, and glorified God. But the 
ruler of the Synagogue answered with indignanon, because that Jesus had 
healed on the Sabbath day/' He addressed the peoplcp not Jesus, but it was 
Jesus who rephesL “Thou hypocrite* doth not otch one of you on the 

• A ProveQE!a| legend liai ic tkac ciic fenner blind man became a dudple and 
aiterwirds St, keidEutm, the first bishop of St. Paul Trots Chlteausc in Drome. 
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Sabbatt loose bis ox or Iiis iss from the and lead him away eo 
watering? And ought not this woman* being a daughter of Abrahanip 
whom Satan hath bound, b, these dghicen yean, be bosed from ihis 
bond on die Sabbath day?” 

M ore serious even than the dogmadc diSerenccs was the hatred which 
Jesus aroused among the Jews because his message was addresed to 
all peoples. It was bad enough diat be was a Sabbath breaker and chat 
he claimed to be above the letter of the law. But when he said chaE the 
Messiah would come for all men and not only for the Chosen People^ 
when he said that the Prodigal Son had the same claim on the Father's 
bve as the virtuous elder brother, and that other sheep might come into 
the fold* he struck at the very heart of Israel. All pagans were prodigals 
to the Jews and swine food was their fitting portion; there could only 
be one shcepfold, here in che Holy lancl* and one flock, the Twelve 
Tribes. Jesus knew his people and the challenge was delibcraie; e^plidtly 
and impllddy he condemned thdr sterile cxtiusiveiicss. 

We sec this dearly in Sr. Luke's account of the ten lepers whom 
Christ cured one day coming back to Jemsalcm &om Jericho* Only one 
of them thanked him and he, says the Gospel, "was a Samaritan”. Yes, 
Jesus knew his people. The celebrated parable of the Good Samantan 
dcKS not only enjoin cliariry, it also passes a very definite judgmeUL 
A certain dccror of the law asked Jesus what be should do to inherit 
eternal life. "What is written in the law? said Jests, '*How rcadcst thou?"' 
"Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy 
soul and widi all thy strength and with all thy mind; and thy neighbour 
as thyself.” The ^uesdoncr was not a bad man, be had included with the 
fund^ental commandment the precept from Leviticus (xix. iS) about 
loving our neighbour. Bui he asked for a definition of his “neighbour" 
and Jesus replli^ with the parable. He sketched in a few lines one of those 
dramas which too often occurred along the road tom Jerusalem to 
Jericho. Although it is not long, some thict)'--thrce miles or so* this road 
descends verj' steeply into a sLuister desert of barren hUls and tumbled 
boulders to which a belt of blood-^colourcd manganese ore lends an even 
more lurid aspect. It was a haunt of jackals and robbers* nobody went 
along it without trepidation and if a man were attacked in this cut throat 
pbee he would probably be left to die by the wayside. People did not 
■care to be mixed up in these affairs. And so a priest passed by, then a 
Levite, one after another and nobody bothered about the wounded man. 
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At kst there csjnc a Sunaiitail, '‘and when He saw hinl^ He had eompassLon 
on hinx, And went co him and bound up His wounds, pouring in oil and 
wine, and se£ him on his own beast and brought him to an iiui and took 
care of hun/' And when he went away he left money with the innkeeper, 
so that the wounded man should be looked aftcr^ Halfway along this road 
HcrtwccD Jcmsalem and Jericho, at a turning point in the gorge is an old 
inu^ now failen iuco ruin, which was in its day used as a fort by the 
Crusaders, It has always been known as the Hostel of the Good 
Samaritan, OP and wine is sdll used in Syria to heal wounds. 

The lesson was crpliddy given in this parable "Which now of these 
three, thinkest thou, was neighbour to hini chat fell among thieves?*' 
But die Jews would say "An Infidel cannot be a neighbour/* 

We get the impression that whereas while he was in Gahlee Jesus did 
not sedt to arouse scandal and provoke a dash before it was duc» in 
Judea he is much less caudous. Hi$ words arc explidc and caccgorical, 
they have the sting of a scourge. " Yc shall die in your sins... 1 am from 
above: ye are of this world" Qohn viii. 21-25). As the rime passes, his 
judgments become more severe until we come to the terrible prophetic 
apostrophe of the fall of Jerusalem, which history was to execute with the 
sword of Rome. Ir is as though Jesus, knowing what was to oome, 
would do nothing to halt the conflict for the hatred of the Jews was 
a providential mstniment, a necessity of the divine purpose of the 
Redemption, 

The hatred which he aroused was soon to show itself on almost every 
occasion. In December, when the people gathered together again in 
Jerusalem for the Feast of the Dedicadon, the Haitouka, there are 
questioners among the crowds around him. Jests does not try to liide, he 
is there, as always, in the heart of these rites ’which he respects, the real 
meaning of which be knows better than anyone, for he has said that 
salvation comes from the Jews. When the people commemorated the 
purification of the aleax by Judas Maccabeus after his victory over the 
Greeks (I Maccabees iv, 59), why, since he accepted their tradidons should 
be refuse the logical sequel, when they called upon him - whether out of 
derision, curiority or provocadon - to tell them plainly if he were the 
Messiah? "I told yc and ye beiieved not; the works 1 do in my father's 
name, they bar wimess of me. But ye believe not, because ye are not 
of my shf5cp”(Jobn x. 24-26). They must have raked up the old calunmy 
which had been dircuUtcd in Galilee, that he had a devP tom whom he 
drew his power. It was Beelzebub, the old god of the Canaanites, now 
become the devil of the Jews, who possessed him. Bur Jesus answered 
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them quite calinl^ 0 ohn viii. 49) "I have not a devil” When he spate in 
the Temple, they even cast stones at him 0 ohn viii. 59)+ His cuemies 
probably hoped to get a legal decision to exclude him from die Temple^ 
a terrible punishment, much worse than the nezipha, which was simply 
a reprimand shutting out the delinquent for a week or two, ’worse even 
than the nfJdui **the rcjcctioh\ which lasted a mouth during which the 
offender was ordered to sit upon the ground, wearing mourning garments, 
to lee his beard and hair grow and not to bathe, and forbidden to join in 
the communal prayers. The hcr^m was a nwajor cxcommunicaiion, which 
entailed cOnEscation of goods and which rendered the eiccoimnunicant 
as coruplecely outcast and untouchable as a leper. It seems probable that 
the enemies of Jesus had even approached Herod Andpas, as the deputation 
of the Pharisees warning Jesus that the tenarch sought to kill him (Luke 
31-33) seems siispcct. Ic reveals indeed their own secret desires, which 
Jesus had so often uncovered. 

Yet they were not ail bent on his destruction. Apart from thotse who 
responded to him and those devoted friends who remained faithful there 
’were, even among the Pharisees, some upright spirits who could not 
condemn him, men such as Nicodemus, w'ho had come to him by night 
on his former visit to Jerusalem. "Doth our law judge any nian before it 
hear him and know what he doeth” said Nicodemus in the Sanhedrim 
on the occasion when the High Priest's Guard had retynicd without 
arresting Jesus. The pica in that court earned nothing but a sneer "Art 
thou also of Galilee?" But ic stands forever 10 his credit in a higher 
tribunal Qohn vii. 50-52). 

Jeui, kno’wing ail about the intrigues around him, went calmly on 
his way, scill preaching compassion and charity, sdll performing miracles 
even for the ungrateful. He was not speaking to those w^ho voluntarily 
cho« darkness but to those who were wilUng to see ihe light. If a single 
soul responded to him, his effort was not in vain. Towards the end of 
his hfe, when he came up to Jerusalem for the last rime, he did not 
refuse another iniraclc+ 

It was outside the gates of Jericho, that dclightlu] town which Antony 
had once bestowed on Cleoptra as a holiday retreat and which Herod 
had extended and adorned. The Jericho region is one of the pleasantesc m 
all Judea; situated on a moderate elevation above the bed of the Jordan 
it is neither too hot in summer nor too cold in winter^ when the tem¬ 
perature is about the same as that of the Algerian oases. Abundant 
streams water a soil which Josephus described as almost divine in its 
abundance of rare and beautifol fruits. Its scented balsams and its date 
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piluu were famotis through Palestine and the Bible refers in many 
pbces to the perfume of its roses. To this day the town is siirroimdcd on 
both sides by a sea of palm trees^ almond trees, dtron trees and cherry 
trees, orange trees and sugar cane and roses, roses everywhere, yellow, 
pink» and red in the greatest profusion. From earliest times it has been 
on a great trade route. In the hfettme of Jesus it was a stopping place for 
caravans, 2 ceu^ of commerce and a favourite pleasure resort. Excava¬ 
tions have revealed three Jcrichos. The present dry* which dates &om the 
tune of the Crusades, is near a hot springs close by the well of Ain S ultan. 
It is a commonplace town with suburbs villas and a golf dub. The 
town which Jesus knew was higher up, on the site now occupied by the 
wretched hamlet of Er-Riha, But in the days of Cleopatra, of Herod and 
of Archdaus it was a lujauioiis dty with a marble palace where the 
Egj'ptian queen Lad once enjoyed the scented airs and the Romans later 
maintained a garrbon. Earlier srill was the Canaanidshjericho, dating &om 
at least 1500 B.c. where archaeologist have uncovered three enceintes 
one of which shows traces of the burning by Joshua. 

We can easily imagine the setting for this miracle; the blind man, 
with his companion turning towards the passers-by that dbirkencd &ce 
whose passionate encrcacy Poussin has brought to life for us in his &mous 
painting in the Louvre, “Thou son of David, have mercy on me*^ Then 
louder stillj because the crowd told him to be quiet. “What will ye that 
1 should do unto you?"* asked Jesus. *Xord, that I might receive my sighc*" 
"Go thy way, thy faith hath made thee whole/* And immediately he 
received his sight and followed Jesus in the way. Sc Mart, who must have 
known him in the Early Church says that he was called Bartuneus. 

As^ among the blindest, some will see the light; as in the scomest ground 
some small seed will take root, so in the gathering forces of hatred there 
were stiU those who remauied faithful to Jesus, He was not alone as he 
travelled the roads of Judea; wc note the presence of groups of friends, 
we remember those who acclaimed him on Palm Sunday and the ^tbful 
few who foUowcd him even 10 the foot of the Cross. From these faithful 
followers two figures stand out, the two women, Martha and Maiy^ 
the sisters of LiTarus whom Jesus raised from the dead. The third Gospd, 
with its customary icdccnct^ does not teU us where it w^as that they 
entertained their Master, hut St. John in his account of the raising of 
Lazarus spediics their home as at Bethany, then a flourishing little place 
on the caravan route to Jeritho^ Although only an hour's walk from 
Jerusalem, across the Mount of Olives, its peaceful setting made it seem 
very remote from the rurmoil of die capital. But it is not so today^ hi 
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the mitht of fidj[h of barley is a village of sagging niiits* where the 
viiicor is ptirsued among lotcmng arches and coUapsmg vaults by guides 
looking for backsliish and poindtig out one tumbledown coctage among 
others as the alleged home of Martha and Mary. 

It would appear that Jesus stayed in this Sicndly household during the 
months of October, November and December of the year It was 
conveuient for him, since he could go to Jerusalem whenever he wished 
without being obliged to spend the night there. It was off the bea^ 
track and doubtless he felt safe therct but all the same we must admire the 
courage of this devoted family who were not deterred by the hostility of 
the powerful from welcoming their fiiend as a guest. 

Vermeer has chosen to paint this famous Gospd scene m one of those 
violent rainstorms which, once the stmimcr has ended, burst over Judea. 
"‘The thunder of Marheswhan (November) is like a blast of mmipets/^ 
The Jewish people, acclimatised to great heat, shiver in the cold and light 
braziers; the Hocks of sheep move down to the deep ravine of the Jordan. 
But between storms* the air is marvellously clear so that the smallest 
details on the horizons are visible and you can see over to Moab on the 
south, and to the norlh-^ost, through a gap in the hills, glimpse the 
distant mountains. 

In this friendly plac:^^ jesus is at home. Each of the sisters eucerts hcr^lf 
for him, in her fashion. Martha* the dder, bustles about the place getting 
his room ready, laying out milk, dac« and figs or frying fish, Mary, her 
character so ^dy differentiated by St, Luke, sits at the Master s feet, 
listening with all her soul. The worthy housewife is annoyed at what 
seems to her to be laziness^ ‘"Lord, dost thou not care that my sister hath 
left me to serve alone?” And Jesus answered "'Martha, Martha, thou art 
careful and troubled about many things. But one thing is nccdfbl: and 
Mary hath chosen that good part* which shaU not be taken away from her” 
(Luke X. 38-42). This saying has since been taken as ranking (he contem¬ 
plative life above the active life. Certainly the "ode thing needful” is the 
Kingdom of God and it b in the presence of Jesus that we can find it* so 
that all worldly concems* necessary and even virtuous as they may be, 
sink iuto triviality if we give ourselves up to silent adoration. 

Another incident at Jericho reveals the birth of another of those sudden 
friendships which Jesus could cxjdtc hy a word or even a glance. It would 
be towards the end of March, 30, a few days before Passion wceL Christ 
came to the town with his disdplcs, retuming from Perea, where he had 
been preaching to people who did not yet know him He had just 
retort Lazarus to life and he was going up to Jerusalem with the motley 
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crowd nuking for ihc Holy City at die time of the Passover. The rumour 
thaE he was among the pilgrims soon got round and people crowded in so 
get a sight of him. One nun was particularly anxious to see him, perhaps 
some sayings of Jesds^ half caught or comprehended, were working in his 
mind. Bue he was a short man, lost in the crowd. Then he had an idea. 
The road is lined with sycamores, vigorous trees whose exposed roots 
arch ouc from thdr tnmb, making them very easy 10 climb. So up he gpc 
into the branches, and Jesus noticed him. He realised the inner drive 
behind the man'i simple desire to see him. “Zacchacus, make haste and 
come down he said ^Tor tonight I must abide at thy hDiise+" ZacchacuSi 
the recipient of this surprising honour, was a publican, one of the 
collectors of the taxes imposed on perfumes and essential oik, he may 
even have been one of the chief customs odicials who did very well out 
of their dcEcsted office. We know what the Je^-s thought of the tax 
collectors and here was Jesus, mcorrigiblc as ever^ proposing to stay with 
one and eat at his table. He lingered there, too, telling the parable of the 
Talents, which enjoins us to make good use of the gifts which God gives 
us since one day we shall be asked to accounE for them. Again Jesus 
reminded hb listeners that the kingdom of God would not come in the 
way which they expected. There are many touches in this story which 
must have caused the hearers some amusement such as the reference to 
the ’"nobleman who went into a fcr country to receive for himself a 
kingdom”, which they would certainly interpret os a dig at their former 
prince Arcbelaus. A pleasant, convivial scene is conjured up by this part 
of the Gospel story and it is clear too that by showing Zacchaeus such 
marked favour Jesus had won hk heart for God. For Zacchaeus stood up 
and said “Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor, and if 1 
have taken anythmg &om any man by false accusation 1 voluntarily 
restore him fourfold.** In his humUity Zacchaeus thus accepted the legal 
penalty enforced upon thieves. ^This day is salvation come to this house" 
cried Jesus and once more* as when he called that other publican, Matthew, 
he reminded his hearers that the Son of Man docs not come to save the 
righteous but to save "that which was lost** (Luke xix* r-:a8. Matt. 
3CCV. 14-30).* 

So there was love as well as ha^ed for Jesus during his Judean mimstry. 
They must have loved him, those men and women who followed him 

* The converted publican bar always b«n a faveurite in Chrisdan tiadition aztd 
one legend maJeet zlcchaem a ci^panion of St. Peter and bUhop of Cu=tirea while 
anodicT Mates that be became a hertnic living in the remote volley which was te 
become the Shiiue of Kocamadour. 
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down the roads, die mother who held up thdr children to receive his 
blcssttig^ the imknown woman who cried out "'Blessed by the womb 
that hare thee". It is true that they did not know how to protect hiin 
from hb enemies and that in any case they would not have dared* but 
that is so natural that it should not astonish us. Buc we should remember 
that from them was bom the Church in Jerusalem, that brave litde 
comimmity which kept alive the memory of the Crucified in the 
heart of the power of Jewry* and which gave Chrisrianity its first martyr* 
St. Stephen. 

From among this group of friends and faichfid disciples, which must 
have been fairly tiumcrous since after the Resurrection it is revealed as 
having 500 "brothers”* Jesus chose several secondary Aposdes, who were 
sent to carry his ccachiug into far countries* as he had previoiisly chosen 
the Twelve, We know exactly how he chose them and whaE he asked 
of them (Luke ix. 57-62, Matt, xiii, One day a Scribe approached 

him* for even among the doctors of the Law his reputadon had spread, 
"Lord, 1 will follow thee whichersoever thou goest.” The will was there 
but did the man know what he was undertaking? ""Foxes have holes and 
birds of the air have ncsis hut the Son of Man hath not where to lay 
his head.” Another disciple* whom Jesm had called, asked for a dday, 
his lather had died and be wished 10 bury him. "Lee the dead bury their 
dead”* said Jesus, "but go thou and preach the kingdom of God^\ 
Human feelings must be put aside in those who arc called to follow 
Christ, they cannot, in the words attribuEed eo Jesus and dted by Sr. 
Augusdne "abandon the living to compose fiihlcs on the dead.” To the 
disdple who asked for time to make farewells to his household* Jesus 
said "No man^ having put his band to the plough and looking back* is fit 
for Ehe kingdom of God”. 

These arc hard sayings "if any man come to me and haie not his &thcr 
and mother and wife and children and brethren and sisters* yea* and his 
own life also* he ^nnot he my disciple”, "And whosoever doth not bear 
his cross, and come after me, cannot be my disdple” (Luke xiv. 26* 27), 
Those whom Christ calls must renounce everything* even the most 

* There have been many attempt ec explain away duv myumwis ellipcieil 
laying- "Nineteen centuries of mire have covered the hard, ihiningstcd of the word**' 
ayi ficani^oJj Maurivr, ''Nineteen hundred yean of aiienuaung Lax commeauxics, 
bmuse we caimcn lock the mnJi in the face, the literal rndEmeable truth of these 
words. And in spite of it all, we wi judge the ccuch of them for our^ves, every rime 
we attend a public funenl and see the iiiit and endiy &cei, wom by ehe double &ct 
of time and sin; the flesh soaied and pickled in vice* the enish nf bodies whose 
corruptfan u more parent than that of the corpse they aie burying". 
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nacural afl^cdons, for the law of love which Jesus preached has something 
terrible in it, and camiot be falsified into sentimental insipidity. The 
missjonary lose in the heart of the j ungle^ devoting himself to a horde of 
savages, knows the cost of the divine love- The solitary contemplative in 
his cell, tom from all human tenderness and consumptionp follows ont 
in silence the supema rural task of reversion. Only by the most severe tests 
of selection can those who would follow Christ be fitted for acdon. 

The team of disdples now formed was extended beyond tlw! original 
Twelve. There has been a good deal of argument over the probable 
number. Some have held that it was seventy, a sacred number among 
the Jews, the number of the Elders selected by Moses (Numbers xi.), the 
number of members of the SanhedriiiL Other authorities, from a scrutiny 
of ancient texts, have decided on 72. They were sent out because “the 
harvest truly is great but the labourers are fcw'\ and die instructions 
given them and the powers they received were similar to those originally 
given to the Apostles, except that the power to raise the dead was 
not ^ven nor were they forbidden to preach to the Gcndlcs or the 
Samaritans. 

We do not know who they were, because the Gospel does not give their 
names. Sr. Luke who, with St. Paul, stayed a long while in Caesarea must 
have known some of them, but he docs not specify any. Clement of 
Alexandria stated that it was to the deacon Philip that Jesus said ”Lct the 
dead bury their dead'^ and that this Pliilip made conversions in Samaria 
and Sharon and had four daughters who were "prophetesses*" in the 
Primitive Church. Eusebius identifies one of them as Barnabas^ St Faults 
coadjutor, another as Sosthenes who is associated with St Paul in the 
Episdc to the Corinthians and another as Matthias^ who was chosen to 
replace Judas in the Twelve. Cleophas, one of the disciples at Emmaus, 
Was possibly another. Whoever th^ were, their mission must have been 
successful for St, Luke lells us chat they ^^retumed ag^ain with joy*". 
"'Lord, even die devils are subject unto us through thy name". But Jesus, 
reproaching them for their pride said "Rejoice not thac the spirits arc 
subject unto you but rather rejoice because your names are wrircen in 
heaven" (Luke x, 17—19). 

Christ's miiustry in Jud» w'as thiu marked by considerable progress in 
the preaching of the Divine word and in the instruction of the future 
Church. There is nor, however, comparable extension of our knowledge 
of C!irist*s thought. It is true that the closer we get to the climax of his 
human cmtcnce the more explicitly docs jcstis reveal the purpose of his 
mission and prepare his followers to understand it completely when it 
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sIuU he by die sacrifice to come. But }m actual teaching docs not 

evolve nor is it in any way modified for* as we Lave said^ the philosophy 
of JesuSp unUke the philosophy of men, does not undergo that almost 
organic transformation which is wrought by dme and experiente, by that 
working of the self upon the self which every one of us undergoes, how¬ 
ever little be may be intellectually conscious of 11 The ideas of Jesus arc 
a perfect unchanging whole from the beginning of his public life eo the 
end. fiom the Sermon on the Mount to the Last Supper. 

The chief themes of his preaching in Judea are the same as those of the 
Galilean period: Charity first' the parable of the Good Saniantan with 
iti unforgettable lessotip inviting the listeners to ask themselves "Whai 
would I have done in the same pondon?" and learning in due course that 
the *ucigbbour** whom we should help, from whom we may expect 
hclpt b anyone who comes our way. 

Charity must be accompanied hy humiliry. This b the lesson which 
Christ drove home when they hroughi him the woman taken in adulcery. 
How can we be harsh with others when we remember our own faults 
and the hardiness which these merit, for the essence of morality b to 
recognise our own littleness and not to draw &lse picture of ourselves. 
Hypocrisy was the cardinal sin of the PhariseeSp those “whited sepulchres” 
who pass for virtuous among men *^but God knoweth your hearts for 
that which b highly esteemed among men is abomination in the right of 
God” (Luke xvi 15). '*Two men went up into the Temple to pray” said 
the M^ter “the one a Pharisee, and the other a publican. The Pharisee 
stood up and prayed thus with himself Godk 1 thank thee that 1 am 
not as other men are extortioners* unjust* adulterers, or even as this 
publican. 1 fast twice in the wcekp I give tithes of all 1 possess*^ And the 
publican, standing afiir off* would not lift up so much as his eyes to heaven* 
but smote upon hb br^E saying, 'God be mcrdful to me a siniier\ I tell 
you thb man w^ent down to hb houseJusdfjcd rather than die other* for 
everyone that exalreth himself shall be abased; and he that hunrbleth him¬ 
self shall be exalted"" (Lute xvui iCh-14.). 

There b one further precept whichp together with the humility to 
reject oneself and die love we should bear each other* constitute what we 
may call the “tripod*" of the Gospel teaching. This b the command to 
renounce worldly goods. No one can serve two masters, Ghrbt had said 
in die Sermon on die Mount. We must choose between God and Mam¬ 
mon. He repeated thb injunedou many times during hb teaching in 
Judea; for inscance, in his inscructions to the seventy-tw^o djsdples that 
they should take nothing with them, in the episode of the rich young mui 
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debarred by the cares of hi; wealth from following the road to salvidon. 
We tavc already discus^sed the rcrrible ^ying than “it easier for a camel 
to pass dtrougb the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of hcasren," TheUp there is the parable of the rich man who "was 
clothed in fine linen and fared sumptuously every day**^ and who, when 
he died and was engulfed in hell, saw the angels hearing to heaven the 
body of a beggar who on earth had sat at his gate, covered with sores and 
begging the crumbs from the rich man s tables. The mysterious parable 
of the unjtist steward, which has been 50 often discussed seems to say that 
the futhfulp "the children of light” muse in this world expect to be subject 
to the forces of cvil^ that they must be content to lack the tainted riches 
of this world in order eo acquire merit in heaven. 

Cliaricy, humility, remindadot^ this is the Chrisdan doctrine. United 
with it must be^ of necessity^ a profound trust in God. *'Are not five 
sparrows sold for two farthings and not one of thenx is forgottea befoie 
God'\ Bidding his listeners consider the flowers in their ca^ree beauty, 
the birds whom God ft^edeth^ Christ reminds his followers ihat they are 
in the care of the Father ^^even the very hairs of your head are all 
numbered" (Luke adi, d^7). 

Although there is no diiflerence between Christ's teaching in Galilee 
and injudea^ in the beer period i t is rather more particularised, Jesus pves 
more and more concrete examples; as, for instance, when he was asked 
by the Pharisees for his views on marriage and divorce. it lawful for a 
man to put away his wife for every cause?" The Mosaic law stated that 
"when a man hath taken a wife and married her, and it come to pass 
that she find no favour in his eye, became he hath found some uncleannrss 
in her; then let him write her a bill of divorcement and give it in her 
hand and send her out of hb house*' (Dcuteroiioiny xxiv. i). The woman 
thus repudiated had the right to remarry. Bue the iLabbiiucal schoob 
differed as to the grounds upon %vhich divorce might be allowed,* The 
more strict agreed with Rabbi Schammai, that it was permissible only in 
very grave circumstances, primarily infidelity. The more lax, like Rabbi 
Hillel, allowed divorce for much less substantial reasons^ such as that the 
wife had gone about unvdled, that she had a wart on the (ace "even 
without hairs ^ and finally, if she burnt the food or spoilt the saude^ 
Later sdll. Rabbi Aldba declared that a man might divorce his wife if he 

* Tlify c!i»gr^ also upon the drcumstanccs in wtaich the bill might be legally 
ddivcrcti. 1£ for iiu&nee, wife was ntdng ou tike roof when the bill was ihxown 
lo her, IE what ptccix moment wai she repudiated; wbeu tlie act was wiittcfi, wkcai 
i[ Was thrown, or what die caught iti 
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did not CDiulder her suffidcatly good looking or had mer someisody 

better. 

In jjiviring Jesus to give m opbioti on such a controversial matter the 
qucsdoncfs undoubtedly hoped to crap him. But Jesus was not to be 
drawn; he chose instead to lay down his own tcadiing upon a subject of 
great importance- ^*Have ye not read that he which made them at ihe 
beginiiiiLg made them male and female . . , wherefore they are no more 
twain but one flesh. What therefore God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder". The Jews ar once reminded him of the Mosaic precept: "He 
saith unto them, Moses because of the hardness of your hearts suffered you 
to put away your wivcSp but from the beginniiig it was not so”. As in the 
doctrine of retaliatioii, the old law must be extended, "Whoever putteth 
away his wife and shall marry another^ committeth adultery”. When the 
dUdplcs, in piivaie, protest^ that his ruling was hard, he replied that 
there are some "'which have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom 
of heaven*^ sate. He that is able to receive it, let him receive it” (Matt, 
xix. 3-12, Mark x. 2 -i 3 ^ Luke xvi. it). 

Is this so hard to understand? In the Sennon on the Mounts when he said 
that a single lustful look was cqiiivaletii to adultery, Jesus tctok the prob¬ 
lem of sexual tebdonship to the pbee where it originaics, to the hrart.* 

But if there is no diSerence in Christas teaching during his ministry in 
Judea, as we read those passages of the Gospels of Sc. Luke and S t. Mark 
which recount it, wc get nevertheless an impresion quite different &om 
that given by the earlier chapters^ It is a difTcrcnce not easily deCnable 
and its effect b cumubrivc, wc sense a growing undercurrent, a feeling 
that the hour of desdny b drawing near. There is a sense of secret urgency^ 
of something awaidng tcvclationp for Christ, who has aiwaysi, in revealtng 
the secret of his mission, kept somediing in reserve* even to his closest 
intimates, will from now on disclose his meaning more and more pbuily, 
preparing the faithflil for the ultimate revebdon. 

* teaching on marrugc hu aromcd a greai deal ef heated disciusioD. 

Comparing the synopcie Gmpds, wc rind that St, Mark and Si. Luke eandonn 
divotee al^lutcly while St. Matthew seeim to allow il on one condition by ihe 
ituerdon of "*except ii be for fornication" i^cr "Whosoever shall pur away his 
wife/' The Cathohe Church has always interpreied Oirisl'i codling as afCrming 
the absolule indissolubiUty of marriage. Sc, Paid (I Corinriiians viL lo) accepted diii, 
adnutciiig icparation, not divorce and forbidding re^-mamage. The derivation of 
this view can be seen dearly if the intcnpolarion peculiar to St. M^rthew ia pur as a 
danse berween darbes when Ic becomes dear that il refers to the verb *'put away'\ 
for as St, Augusdne says "It is penniwitk to pur away a wife for famteation, but the 
picviom tie rcmaiiu^ so thac whoe%'ei marrici a woman who has put avi'ay 
commiti adultery” [Dc Adult xi. 4), This is the ruling adiroied by the C^undl of 
Trent [Sess. xsdv- Chapter ivii). 
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He hid revealed himself to the crowd gathered in the Temple for the 
Feast of Tabernacles. "When Christ comctJi" they said “no man knowerh 
whence he is \ This popular belief arose from the misinterpretation of 
certain obsoirc passages in the Old TesUment Well they knew where 
Jesus came from. He reminded them of itr with that curious irony he 
frequently displayed. '*Ye both know me and ye know me whence 1 am; 
and I am not come of myself, buc he that sent me is true, whom yc know 
not"' Qohn vii. 28-2p). The reply would seem blasphemous to some of 
his hearers. A little later (John viii, iz) he says "1 am the light of the 
world: he that followcth me shall not walk in darkness^ but shall have the 
light of lifc”+ None of those who listened could mistake the meaning of 
this phrase for ""the light'" was one of the terms by which the Messiah 
was de^gnated in the Scriptures. "Arise, shine; for thy light is come, and 
the gloty of the Lord is risen upon thee", cried Isaiah (lx. i) and more 
plainly still, the great prophet had saich in the words of Jehovah to his 
servant '"1 will also give thee for a light unto the Gcndlcs” (xlbc. 6), words 
which the old man Simeon had used, in a similar prophetic outburst, in 
blessing the little child Jesus, 

Many occasions^ in the da^^ which followed, gave Jesus the oppor¬ 
tunity of speaking yet more el^ly. When the scvcncy-two disdples 
returned from their mission, overjoyed at having been able to demonstrate 
the astonishing powers which their Master had bestowed on diem, we are 
told that Jesus ""rqoiced in spirit'^ and said ""All things arc delivered to 
me of my Father and no man knoweth who the Son is but the Father, 
and who the Father is, but the Son and he to whom the Son will reveal 
him"*. This is a profound and frmdamaital statement: it excludes all 
creation from the direct knowledge of God, proclaims Jesus consub- 
standal with God united to him by direct and exclusive knowledge. 
The speaker was not revealing himself as the Messiah, but as God 

Some time before, ’when in Galilee, he had refused to give the people 
a sign * some miracle on demand which would satisfy their credulity 
without increasing their uuderstandiEig (Mark vih. t t-ij. Matt. xvi. 1-4). 
He had once said that his very presence among diem was the true sign. 
The astonishing miracles were only the consequences of that more 
astounding fact, that God had sent his Son on earth as the McssiaJi, the 
Saviour. At the Day of Judgment that gencrarion which had the privilege 
of seeing God living the life of men, will have a special charge to answer 
in that they could not recognise the sign, not even when (he uses once 
mote a metaphor which he had already employed in Galilee) like Jonah 
tanerging after three days from the belly of the whale, Christ shall arise 
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after tkrcc days tom anotlicr eagulfmcnt (LuJ&e 3d. 29-31, MaEt, xii. 
3S»4i). 

We can seme a kind of righteous itnpadcbce in Jesus as dme passes. He 
knew that he had come to save the world, how long would men condnue 
to refuse hiiti? Could he not arouse the fires of burning ]ovt^ "1 am come 
to send ftre on earchp and what will I* if it be already kindled?"' (Luke 
xii, 49], “whoever is near me is at the heart of the fire; be that is far 
&om me is far 60m the kingdom"' is a logicn deed by Origen and ic 
must be remembered that, as Jesus bunched these passionacc appeals, 
growing ever more urgenc, he was surrounded by crowds who were 
predominantly hosalop many of diem seeking to turn his words against 
him in order to encompass his downfall. There are few more dramatic 
sceneSp before the culminating tragedyp than that in which jesusp at the 
Pcast of the Dedication of the Templcp stood up against the angry Jews 
and with complete calm and courage made his declaration. Th^e were 
threatening growls from the crowds, some even began to throw stones, 
at the man who declared his identity with the Father. '*is it not written 
in your bw, I said, ye are gods?" That every man carries in himself the 
image of God is the theme of the Sand Psalm (S5rd in the Vulgatejp and 
even of the first chapter of Genesis, But Jesus went further than thiSp he 
was not merely asserting the dignity of the human creature. If the bw has 
given you the name of God, it follows that he whom God ordained and 
sent into the world was not bbspheming when he called himself the Son 
of God. But his words offended and disconcerted the crowd. He did not 
proclaim himself Messiahp a message which they would have been quite 
prepared to accept in its poUdcal interpretation. Jesus knew that he would 
die but it was necessary that his sacrifice should be recognised for what it 
was, a testimony to the supcmatural auth that the Father vvas in bimp that 
he was in the Father and that be was the Son of God. "Tf I do not the 
vrorks of my Father, believe me not. But if I dp* though yc believe not 
mej believe the works" (John x. 31-38). 

He had said it all before but there arc those who have cars and do not 
hear, and eyes* but not to see. 

As the time runs out* we recognise^ under the buining ardottr of hij 
pleading, a deep sadness thac men should be so blind, that they should so 
wUlingly call down the judgment that waits on die wilful refusal and the 
hardened heart. The warnings of the impending doom grow strong^. 
There is the parable of the master returning home after a journey: 
'"Blessed are those servants whom the Lord when be comedi shall find 
watching" (Luke joi. 3^3?)* '"Be yc therefore ready also, for the Son 
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of Man comcth at an hoar when yc think not" (Luke xii. 40), He marvels 
that men who search the skies for a sign and predict rain or drought firom 
the direction of the clouds and the winds should be blind to the signs of a 
catastrophe greater than floods or lightning (Luke xii. 54-56). “When 
thou gocsc with thine adversary to the magistrate, as thou art in the way, 
give diligence that thou mayest be delivered &om him* lest he hail thee 
to the judge" (Luke sii. 5S). When they came to tell him that Pilate had 
massacred the Galileans, he asked them whether they thought the eighteen 
killed by the falling of the tower of £iloam had sinned more than the 
dtkens of Jerusalem (Luke ™i, 1-5), The dme was drawing near when 
the fig tree would be cut down, because for three years it had borne no 
&uic (Luke 3dii. 6-^), 

The immortal, terrible words were not addressed solely to the Jews. 
They were addressed to all those who were to refuse him and every erne 
of us who seeks to justify his faults calls down upon himself the verdict 
which, in the final accoutir, will dedde his desdny throughout ecemicy^ 
The kingdom of God is within y0u \ The material power which the 
Pharisees expected wodd never come (Ltike xvii, 20-21) but every man 
knows whether the kingdom of God is established in his heart* and 
whether God's peace is in him. For one day the Son of A 4 an sviO come and 
he will no longer be gende and merciful* cailing the w^orld to respond to 
his infinite love. In the Day of Judgment he will be swift and terrible and 
there will be no escape and the Sword of God will strike none knows how 
or where (Luke xvii. 22^37, Matt. xxiv. 24^27; 37-41). Once more, in 
the last Week of his life, Christ foretold hb second coming* riding hi 
glory and majesty on the storm clouds and pimbhing the wicked* but 
already in Judea wc can see, behind the figure of the Good Shepherd* the 
terrible presence that Michaeiangdo drew on the ceiling of die SisEinc 
Chapek Christ hurling the thunderbolt. 

O ne day, when Jesus was praying alone in a certain place, one of bis 
disdpics came up when he had finished and said "Lord, teach tu to 

pray." 

If we could only keep one single page of the Gospek probably we should 
cboose the opening of the eleventh chapter of St. Luke. For in reply to 
that perhaps somewhat naive request* Jesus gave us, out of his own 
mouth, the most sublime and complete prayer that the lips of man have 
ever uttered, the Lord s Prayer of the Christian liturgy, the "Our Father", 
Our refuge in sorrow and in joy. 
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It seems scrangc tkat Jesus UiQuId not have taught his followers to pray 
and the request, coming after so much counsel and so many commands, 
is suiprkmg. [i may be that the pardcukr disciple who asked was young, 
new or simple; it may be that he wanted some precise formula to guide 
and discipline the spiritual aspiration whicli, in many people, is over¬ 
whelmed by the emotions of the heart. The prayer which Christ gave 
is repeated twice in the Gospel narrative: St. Matthew includes it in the 
Sermon on the Mount (vi. p-tj), St. Luke relates it in the Judean period, 
immediately following the episode of Martha and Mary (be. 2^4)+ It is 
impossible to say whether the same words were reported by the two 
evangelises in different contexts or whether Jesus repeated the prayer, as 
he well might have done. It seems more iikdy that St. Matthew, in 
pransezibing the Sermon on the Mount, should have added the prayer to 
that pflTticialar occasion. St. Luke, who is always particularly careful to 
record the prayers of Christ (iii. zi\ v, 16] vi. iz; be. 1%; ix. ig; xi. i; 
xadi, 32; xxii. 41; xxiii. 34-+<5) may be taken as a mote reliable guide in 
matters of chronology. 

There are abo certain differences in the two texts. The Church has 
adopted that of St. Matthew. St, Luke docs not give “Thy will be done" 
nor the second part of “Deliver us from cviL*^ Authorities on the Semitic 
languages are inclined to regard the version in the third Gospel as likely 
to be closer to the origmal: on the other hand, the arrangement of the 
prayer in the First Gospd, an invocation and twice three requests, gives 
seven vcrsets+ which corresponds to Semitic metrical usage. 

Our Father at£ in hedven, hallowed he thy name, thy kingdom feme* 
thy will be done an earth as it is in heaven^ Give ns thu day our daily bread 
and fargive ejs our trespasses as we them that trespass against and 

Uad lis not into temptatiortf but ddiuer us jioin evil 

Christians have always wondered what vras the exact place where 
this wonderful prayer ro^ to God for the first time. A very andent 
cradidon, dating from the fourth century, has located a place on the 
Mount of Olives where the church of the “Llcona" was built to com- 
monoratc the first pronouncement of the Onf Father and Our Lord's 
prediction of the end of the world during the last week of his life. The 
present-day Church of the Pater Nostcr was restored during the Crusades; 
and since 1S76 there has been a Carmelite monastery here. The Italian 
pilgrim Nicolo da Poggibonsi records in 1345 that he saw a flagstone 
graven with the words of the prayer, and recording the fact that it was 
fint uttered in that place. Other writers have favoured a site around 
Ephraim, where Jesus is known to have spent the last months of his life 
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(John nd. and if diis be 50* the prayer 2ssums somctliing q£ the 
character of a final message,, a supreme spiritual testament Ephraim, 
which is known as Taiybeh roday, is situated high up on the Judean 
plateaUp on a ledge looking towards the east. It is a pleasant Little town, 
set among vine^^ards and orchards of apricots and the view over the 
arid plateau, gashed by deep gorges, extends along the Jordan vaUcy 
to tbe Dead Sea and the Mountains of MoaL If we are looking for a 
place where the physical configuration of the landscape and the sweep 
of the horizon seems in harmony with the divine grandeur, chis seems the 
most fitting spot to have echoed for the first time those magnificently 
simple phrases in which man may talk to God. 

'"Our Falha- who an rn heaven \ Not only our Mastetp our King. No 
longer thctcrriblejehovahp almighty Elohim, the Lordof HostSp buthe who, 
high os is his dwcUingp we may address by the name of confidant love. 

We ask Him to listen ro the three requests which concern him to 
whom all veneration is due, for our humble obedience must precede our 
own requests. Hallowed te thy tranie\ 

^'Tky kingdom comc.*^ Because it is the rdgn of justice^ die reigp of our 
Father, better than all earthly dispensations. There is a variant much 
loved by Gregory of Nysw which expresses admirably the essential 
of a world obedient to God* “May the Holy Ghost descend on us and 
may our lives be pure”* 

“T/jy he done'*. Aiay we, in good fortune and Ol, learn to rctognise 
God^s hand and accept willingly what He may send ; like Jesus, in the 
Agony in the Garden, accept the cbalicc of bitterness and Icam to taste 
in it the savour of God's love. 

“On earth as it is in heaven*. These words rdatc to the three preceding 
requests and express our desire to venerate God^s name, to hope for hb king¬ 
dom and to submit to his will not only in the stipemarural world but here 
and now in the things of this worlch so that daily God may be glorified. 

The following three requests concern each one of us and our cliildren. 
God has made us with a fleshly body and an immortal soul and both have 
need of him. 

“G(Ve this day our daily bread'*. Both the bread which is made of 
the earthly grain and chat “bread of hfe" of which it is said that those 
vpho eat of it shall hunger no more.* 

• St. Jerome gjvcs another versioa of this ebusep pOinbly taken from the Apocry¬ 
phal Gospel of the Ebionites. P-mw muAniu^n (id esc fiJturiiiTt) da hodie. 

*'Givc 115 today ejur bread for lomorrow.” There is a good deal of psyehO'IogieaJ 
truth In this evidence ofhumas prudence. 
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"Forgitfc us oitr tetspi^sses'' or **forgive lu our Tbc two veraons 

have the same meaning, it is as well to recall the second version, St. 
Matthew^s* because it reminds us that moacy is the worst temptadonp 
the one which binds us most to this world and hardens our heart. We 
know that in the last day God will forgive us as we shall forgive others* 
for God*s forgivcocss is adjusted to the merit of our qwcl 

“Leei iiJ not into tcmptallm, deliver us jrain evil". Or as the Early Fathers 
phrased it ‘*do not suffer us to be led into remptadon'" or into "'temptadon 
exceeding our strength”. Against the evils which threaten us, against the 
Evil One who lies in wait for us, we must all fight, but in that battle in 
which everything is staked, Father, lend us your aid.* 

Such is ihe prayer which, for two thousand years, millions of Chrisdans 
have repeated. It is marvellously siinple, unlike the long complicated 
prayers beloved of the Pharisees. It is direcc and stripped to the cssendals, 
yet its six requests form a complete spiritual guide to mankind. It is 
compacr, each word counts and it would be impossible to change one 
of them without destroying the sense as well as the rhythm. It is human^ 
for the whole man is considered in it, not only the soul which glorified 
God but the mortal flesh which knows hunger* It is a prayer of brother¬ 
hood under God; a prayer to be said in unison for everyone can under¬ 
stand it; a prayer to be said aloud together. It is the prayer of Cbrisdaa 
ujiiry because it says not but '‘us”. A very old text known as the 
Didachus or “Doctrine of the Aposdes”, which dates back to the year 150, 
say's that the early Christians recited it about three tintes daily. In the 
liturgy of the Catholic Church k is said, either aloud or secretly, in 
nearly every divine office. Together with that prayer which the Middle 
Ages composed from the angelic salutation to Mary, it forms the simplesr, 
the most living and the most complete expression of the CathoHc Faith. 
"Nothing, said Piguy* can erase from the books of our people the echoes 
of the Pater and the Ave"* 

Its complete originality can be Judged by comparing it with other 
prayers in use at the dme or with those of any othec time and place. 
There arc some admirable prayers in the Old Testament and the Church 
uses many of the Hebrew Psalms but ihoe lack the simplicity and the 
starkness. There is, too, an entirely difTcrent perspective, Origen, who 
knew the sacred writings better than any of us can hope to, tells us that 

• Tbc first of these quocaumu ii fitun Se. AiigusEme; file second fiom Sl Hikry 
a fifth cKiUiry bishop, referring to St Paul {1 Cpr. x. ij). [: shonld be noted, as 
Ft. LebcciCHi remarks, that the Greek priftavne^j we translate 21 temptacion, has 

a wid^ sense and can mean trul, Uibuladon or pcrscctEdfm. 
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he combed the Old Tcstamenc without Sndiiig a single prayer in which 
God is addressed as Father and “although wc cannot say that God was 
never called Father or those who believed in HkOp His children p the text 
shows clearly that those called the children of God were regarded as 
subjects of God”. Ac the time of Christ, if the name of Father was given 
CO God in contemporary Judaism, the accent was always on obedience 
and veneration rather than love and trust. 

The difference between the Owr Faher and the ordinary Jewish prayer 
of the thde IS easily illustrated by a comparison of the Lord's Prayer with 
the Eighteen Benedictions (Sr/iemonf Hsre) which pious Jews redted daily. 
This praycTp dating from the renira &om the ^pdvity, was with the 
‘*Heafj O Israel'', the OKcemary Jewish daily prayer. In its present form, 
it includes eighteen additional lines (which we do not quote herc)^ lines 
added after the great catastrophe of A.i>+ 70+ recording the punishitunit 
of the Jews and dieir dispersal throughout the world: 

“Blessed art thou, O Lord our God and God of our fatherSp God of 
Abraham, God of Isaac, and God of Jacobp the great, mighty and 
revered God, the most high Godp who bstoweth loving kindnesseSp 
and possessesE all things; who rememberest the pious deeds of the 
patriarchs, and in love wilt bring a redeemer to their children's 
children for thy name's sakc+ 

"O Kingp Helper, Saviour and Shield. Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
the Shield of Abraham. 

"Thou, O Lord, art mighty for ever, thou quickenest the dead, 
thon art mighty to save. 

^Thou sustaincst the living with loving kindness, quickenest the 
dead with great mercy, supportest the falling, healest the sick, 
loosest the bound, and keepest thy faith co than that sleep in the dmt. 
Who b like unto thee. Lord of mighty acts, and who rcscmblcth thee, O 
King, who killcst and quickenest, and cniscst salvation to spring forth? 

"Thou art holy, and thy name is holy^ Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
the holy God. 

"‘Thou ^vourest man with knowledge, and ceichcst mortals under¬ 
standing, O favour us with knowledge, understanding and disccrnmctic 
from thcc. Blessed art thou. O Lord, gracious Giver of knowledge. 

"Cause us to return, O our Father, unto thy Law; draw us near, 
O our King, unto thy service, and bring us back in perfect repentance 
iinto thy presence. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who delightest in 
repentance. 
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^'Look upon our ^fficdon ^md plead cur ajid redeem us 

speedily for thy name*s sake; for thou arc a mighty Rodccpacr, 
Blessed art diou^ O Lord, the Redeemer of Israel. 

"'Heal uSp O Lordp and we shall he healed; save us and we shall be 
saved; for thou art our praise. Grant a perfect healing to all our 
wounds; for thoUp almighry King, art a &ithfiil and mcrdful 
Physidan. 

'"Blessed art thou, O Lordt who hcalest the sick of diy people Israel 

""Bless this year unto tiSp O Lord our God, together widi every kind 
of the produce thereofp for our welfare; give a blessing upem die face 
of the canL 

"‘O satis^^ lis with thy goednesSp and bless our year like other good 
years. Blessed arc thou, O Lord, who blcssest the years. 

"And for slanderers let there be no hopc^ ^d let all wickedness 
perish as in a moment; let all thine enemies he speedily cut off* and 
the dominiOD or arrogance do thou uproot and crush p ease down and 
humble speedily in our days. Blessed arc thoUp O Lord, who hreakest 
the Giemies and humblest the arrogant. 

""Towards the righteous and the pious, towards the elders of thy 
people the house of Israel, towards the retnnani of their scribes, ten 
wards the proselytes of dghteousDCss, and towards us also may thy 
tender mercies be stirred, O Lord our God; grant a good reward unto 
all who faithfully trust in thy name; set our pordon with them for 
ever, so that we may not be put to shame; for we have trusted in 
thee. Blessed art thou, O Lord, the stay and trust of the righteouSv 

"Hear our voice, O Lord our God; spate us and have mercy upon 
us, and accept oat prayer in mercy and &vour; for thou art a God 
who hearkencst unto prayers and supplicadons: firom thy presence, 
O our King, turn us not empty away ; for thou hearkencst in mercy 
to the prayer of thy people Israel. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
hearkencst unto prayer* 

"We will give thanks unto thee and declare thy praise for our lives 
which are committed unto thy hand, and for our souls which are in 
thy charge, and for thy imrades, which are daily with us, and for thy 
wonders and thy benefits, which arc wrought at all times, evening, 
mom and noon/'* 

* The French text of tliis Pfayor quoted by tbe author in the diiebai cditkni ii 
ftcmi Edmond FTeg^a Juivt. The Englidi tmulatiQu usMhHC is hom 

Singer's Authorised Daily P^iycr Boole for ike Hebrew' Ccmgregatiuiu of the 
Bri^ Empire. 
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We canncFt deny the Wuty of these fm'euc worcb. But the God who 
emerges from them b the God of the Old Testament, the majestic and 
serene Creator of the earth, the Almighty vvhose benefits were poured 
out upon Israel, the jusc Judge who smote hb enemies and rewarded hk 
servants - in short, Jehovah - a conception far above the curious and 
immoral deidcs of the pagan h^ums of praise. But it is not accidental chat 
the contrast between the conception of Jehovah and the tender confident 
accents of the Our Father should be caressed in these heavy, sonorous 
phrases;, so complicated that one k tempted to wonder whether even 
believers completely underscood theitL The Eighteeii Benedktiom are more 
chan ten dmes as long as the Ofir Fathtr yet they express much Icss^ and 
how different are these requests of die pimishmenc of the unworthy and 
the jusdficadon of the righteous &om those simple words which go to 
the heart of all men ^'Forgive us our trespasses, as vve forgive them that 
trespass against ns, and lead us not into tempradon,” 

Twdee in the Gospeh once on the shores of the lake of Galilee and later 
in Judea, Christ promised die ^chful chat the prayer of a sincere heart 
and imqucsdoning faith will always be heard, and it shall be given 
unto you^ seek and ye shall find; knock and it ^ball be opened unto you’^ 
(Matt. vtL 7), There b no more complete and efficacious prayer r\ \^ n the 
seven plain and sober verses which plumb the depths and express the 
longings of the human heart 

S o the Judean period draws to a dose, and with it, soon^ the earthly 
life of J esus. He went next to Pcxca, to that region which, only two 
yean before, bad echoed to the voice of the Bapdst. From certain par- 
dcuUrs in the various Gospeb (John x. 40-42, Mark x. i. Luke xiii, 31-33, 
Matt, xix. 1-2J we can deduce that after his stay at Bethany or elsewhere 
in the ndghbourherod of Jerusalem, he (ravelled through the lowlands, 
perhaps also into Transjordan, for some tw'clve weeks before reruming 
CO Jerusalem by way of Jericho. Bur these movements did not interrupt 
hk mission in Judea any more than did similar journeys in Galilee. The 
famous precept "Enter ye in by the strait gate" was spoken whili: he 
in Perea as was also the parable of the guests who came too late to the 
feast and were left in the darkness outside where there was "weeping and 
gnashing of teeth". Then he came back to Jcmsalcmj perhaps for the 
Passover but drawn also perhaps by a secret inner compulsion, for it was 
nor fitting that "a prophet perish out of Jerusalem"' (Luke xiii. 33), 

So he returned to Jerusalem and at Bethany, where Martha and Mary 
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lived, there had been tragedy. Lazarus, their brother, had been ill and the 
two sheers had sent word Co Jesiis "Lord, He whom thou lovest is sick” 
It was a delkaeely fomiiilated message for the two sisters who knew Jesus 
so well knew chat a simple statement would move him more than a heart¬ 
rending appeal. It may be that Christ was a long way off in the gorge of 
the Jordan or in the pUteau to the east; it may be that die sick man cook 
a rapid turn for the worse soon after the messenger depaitecL Anyhow, 
before Jesus returned^ Lasarus diciL Bnr jesm knew his own powers wberi 
he said ‘‘This sickness is not unco dcaih but for the glory of God-” 

When the disciples heard chat Jesus proposed to return to Judea and 
even to go to Bethany, which was so dose to Jerusalem^ they procesced. 
“"Master, the Jews of bte sought to stone thee ; and gocst diou thither 
again?” So obviously the journey into Perea had been for reasons of 
prudence- Jesus reassured chem^ the night had not yet &llcn, they had 
nothing to fear* for they walked in the light. But dearly the poor men 
were only half persuaded. Then Jesus said ^‘Our friend Lazarus sleepeth, 
hut! go* that I may awake him out of sleep.” A Palestinian proverb says 
'‘Whoever sleeps is half cured” and this was the view of the disdplcs. So 
Jesus had to speak plainly "Lazarus b dead. And 1 am gjad for your takes 
that 1 was not there, to the intent ye may believe; nevertheless, let us 
go inico him.” Seeing that he had made up his mind, Thomas called 
Didymus, said to the other disciples ”Let us also go that we may die with 
hinn” 

The worthy Thomas had more generosit)^ than faith, perhaps^ for it was 
he who, before he could believe in the Resurrection, asked to touch the 
wounds of Christ. We should salute hinii hovreveCp for being the first of 
the little band of disciples to volunteer for an expedition wldch was not 
without risk. It is the only dme we ever see him in the role of leader 
for generally Peter steps in with the first word. One wonders whether 
Peter was absent, whether in fact he did not make the j ourney into Perea. 
This conjecture is much strengthened by the het that the synopde Gospels 
do not record the incident at Bethany at all, St. John alone devotes a 
w'holc chapter (xi) lo it. We know that the earliest Christian teaching 
was based upon the recollections of St* Peter and his absence in this case 
would account for the sUence of Sl Matthew, St, Mark and St. Luke.* 

* AnOElier explaiudun which hw been advanced is ihii die Synapijci, wfitiiig 
my kmh after die death of Jraui, dcOberacely kept sflent about an episode which 
would have attracted the hor^c attentiofi of the Jews to the fuoily ai Bethany and 
perhaps exposed them ro the risk of persecutioa. St.John, who wtoie mudi bter, 
probably after the di^th of Mary, Martha and Laaanjs, ^‘ould not be undex the same 
obligatioa of diuietion- 
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When Jesus did reach Bethany p Lazarus had Imti buried for four days 
and since the pbee b so neiT Jcnosalemp a good many Jews came to csqiress 
their condolences- As soon as Martha heard that Jesus was on the way, she 
went ouc 10 meet him while Mary remained in the house. “Lord, if dioa 
hadst been here, my brother would not have died, but I know that even 
now, whatsoever ^ou wilt ask of God, God will give it thee/' '*Thy 
brother shall rise again" said Jesus. "1 know** said Martha "that he shall 
rise again in the rcsuircctioii at the last day/*^ Jesus said: "I am the resur- 
recdon and the Ufcp he that belicveth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live. And whosoever liveth and belicveth in me shall never die. 
Bclicvcst thou this?"" ""Yea, Lord: I believe that thou art the Christ, the 
Son of God, which should come inro the world." 

Then Martha went in and quiedy spoke to her sister: "The Master is 
come, and callcth for thee/" Mary' ran quickly to Jesus and fell down at 
hb feet. "'Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not died,'*^ 
Jesus was deeply moved by her sorrow and asked where Lazarus bad been 
buried. "Lordp come and see" they said. Then Jesus wept and the Jews 
said "Behold, how he loved him*" But others criddsedt "Could noc this 
man, that opened the eyes of the blind, have caused that even this man 
should not have died?^" 

"JesuSp thereforCp again groaiung in himself cometh to the grave. It 
was a cave and a stone lay upon iL jesm said 'Take ye away the stone,* 
Martha, the sbeer of him that was dead, saith unto hinii Lord by this time 
he sdnkethp for he hath been dead four days. Jesus said to her j Said 1 not 
unto thee, that if thou wouldst believe^ thou shalt sec the glory of God? 
Then they took away the stone from the place where the dead was laid. 
And Jesus lifted up his eyes and said. Father I t hank th^ that thou hast 
heard me. And 1 knew that thou hearrst me always; but because of the 
people which stand by 1 said ii^ that they may believe that thou hast sent 
me. And when he had thus spoken, he cried in a loud voice, Lazarus, come 
forth. And he that was dead came forth^ bound head and foot with 
gravcclothes: and his face was bound about with a napkin. Jesus saith unto 
them: Loose him and let him go.” 

The precisioii and force of St. John^s narradve cannot fail to strike the 
reader and it may be noted, too, that his referenca to Martha and Mary 
correspond exactly with the psychologically convincing portraits which 
Sr. Luke has drawn of these two sisters: the onci an ourspoken, deter- 
mined woman, a bdiever, certainly, but clearly of the strong-minded 
sort, never backward in speaking her mind: the other^ gentle, submissive 
and completely trustiug. Yet Sr. Luke does not record the raising of 
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Lftzarus and St John niak^s no earlier rcfcraicc to the household at 
Bethany so that the striking similaiicy of the persons tn the two different 
accounts must be held as a proof of their truth. The psychology of Jesus 
is observed with the same true insight; as a maUp Jesus is so moved by 
the death of his friend that he hursts into t^s, the only rears of Christ 
recorded in the entire Gospel save those which he sheds when he pro¬ 
phesies the fall of Jcmsalem (LiLke xix. 41). We read also that '"he 
groaned" at the moment of performing the miracle as though the God 
present in hi m shook the bonds of flesh. How iifeUkc too is the practical 
Martha with her reriundcr that the corpse woiJd sdnk! (A French 
priinitive, Gerard dc St« Jean* whose Rjiising ef Lazdrus is in the Louvre 
shows one of the bystanders holding his nose.) 

Archaeology has not added much to the concrete detail. At the little 
village of El-Azarieh, on the site of Bethany, the name of wrhich in itself 
is a reminder of the miraclep visirors are shown the tomb^ but there is 
nothing to suggest that it is the one from which Lazarus arose: it is 
just one of many similar graves in Palestine. These are nothing like 
the formal tombs w^hich artists representing the scene usually depict; 
they arc simply small chambers hollowed out of the rock* sometimes 
with a small vestibule, and they are dosed by roUing a heavy stone 
up to the openbg. The bodies are not enclosed in coffins* but are simply 
swathed in wrappings, impregnacedp more or less* with aromatic spices* 
50 that it can well be imagined that after four days they certainly would 
sdnk. 

The story of the raising of Lazarus has always had a strong hold upon 
the Christian imaginatiDn* far greater than chat of similar miracles which 
Christ performed earlier in Gdilee. This may be partly due to the detail 
and the remarkable literary quality of the Joharminc text. Of LazaruSp 
subsequently^ we know nothing, bur a long cherished tradition in the 
south of Ftance represents him, with his sisters Martha and Mary, as 
bringiiig the gospd to Provence, Of the innumerable pictorial representa¬ 
tions of the extraordinary scene of his rcstoradon to life* we may mention 
Nicolas Fromenfsp with its exquisite detail and sense of the miraculous; 
the Grotto at Paduap naively drasvn but so touching with its corpse 
swaddled like a new-horn baby as it awaits is second birth; the lovely 
gold and rose picture by Maurice Denis, with Mary laying her hand on 
Christ's arm in an instinctively fermnine gesture of surprise. But of them 
all* perhaps die sombre magnifreent genius of Rembrandt comes nearest 
the reality. One of his drawings in the Bibtioth^que Nationale shows 
Christ with his arm upraised ^cing the tomb^ bringing forsh the dead 
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from the darkness into the light, with a tremendous gesture of absoludan 
and blessing. 

The event, recorded with such prcdslon of detail, is not easily ex¬ 
plained away, Renan, in the first edldon of his Life of Jesus (186^) disposes 
of it by the suggestion that Lazarus had a partial syncope or that it was a 
trick devised by the two sbtm to promote the publicity of Jesus, In the 
third and definitive edition, published four years later, he says Ehac the 
story arises from a misimdetstanding of something Jesus said 10 his 
disciples when they asked him 10 perform a miracle which would convince 
the crowd, "'Even if they saw Lazarus raised from the dead they 
would not believe \ Jesus might have said and from this the story that 
Lazarus had been raised fi:om the dead might easdy have arisen! An 
historical method resdng on this sort of hypothesis would seem to be 
extremely hazardous. 

The position of the account of this miracle in St, John*^s Gospel is one 
of great significance. Not merely do the recorded facts establish that 
Jesus deliberately committed himself by the performance of this mirade 
just outside Jerusalem in the presence of a great many witnesseSp that it 
wai meant to provoke the outburst which ir did provoke, but there is 
also a deep supernatural significance. The affirmation "1 am the Resur¬ 
rection and the Life” uttered only a few days before that last tragic week 
when Jesus himself was to die, carries tremendous weight. To Lazarus, 
death was only a passing inddeni which did nor rupture the course of hk 
existence and so, beyond the gathering of the nighr, the faithful are 
promised chat the light will come. The mirade of Lazarus was not only 
the final testimony to the di vinit>' of Christy it foreshadow^ed another and 
a greater miracle, Christ's o\vu victory over the lomR 

After his visit to Bethany, leaving Martha^ Mary and the restored 
Lazarus to thdr happiness, Jesus went on to Ephraim, the Taiyheh of 
today, some forty miles off. It may be that he did not want to arrive in 
Jerusaleni until the actual week of die Passover; it may be that he winced 
CO go to some such solitary place to give his disciples their final inscruc- 
rions^ a theory w^hich is strengthened by the fact that he had just taught 
them the Our Father, It is unlikely thac he took the too-fi:cqucnted main 
road which goes by the outskirts of Jerusalem; more probably he chose 
the loop by Jericho and the Jordan valley, as he did on his return. As he 
came back &om Ephraim, after a short stay, accompanied by the disdples 
who were more and more amazed at his temerity and who “as they 
followed, -were afirafd", they must all have felt the menace of Jerusalem, 
invirible to the eye but pressing upon the spirit, high above them to the 
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right on the topmost of the three ledges of coefc by which the pkcRU 
descends to the river bed and the Dead Sea- 

"Behold, we go up to Jerusalem” saddjesm 'knd the Son of Man shall 
be delivered unto the ddef priests and unto the scribes- and they shall 
condemn him to death and shall deliver him to the Gendlcs. And they 
shall mock him, and shall scourge hirri, and shall spit upon him and shall 
kill him: and the third day he shah rise again^^ (Mark 33 “ 54 * Matt. 
XX. 17-I9h Luke xviii. 31—34)^ It was not the first rime that Jesus had 
referred to his own death. Twicer in Galilee, he had spoken of it. Once 
immediately after St. Peter's confession of ^th and his solemn ordination 
"Thou art Peter and on this rocL , . " he had begun to tell them that 
"the Son of Man must suifer many things and be rgected by the Elders^ 
the chief priests and scribcsi and be slain and be raised the third day” 
(Luke ix, 44). He had repeated the sinister and mysterious propheqf just 
after the Transfiguraiionp as if he feared the disciples should misinterpret 
that awe-inspiring scene: ^‘Thc Son of nun is dehvexed into the hands of 
men^ and diey shall kill him^ and after that be is kiliedp he shall rise the 
third day” (Mark he. 31). 

But although the third prcdicrion was more explicit and more detailed^ 
it still remained obscure to the disciples "And they understood none of 
these things, and this saying M^as hid from them+ neither knew they the 
things which were spoken” (Luke xvitL 34). Men are always reluctant to 
understand anything which is displeasing and they must have found it 
diffirnh to heUeve ^at tragedy could enter into their lives here in this 
place where nature seemed so berugrip with the render green of the com 
and the barley in the fields around them^ the new moon above them in 
the night sky, the anemonesa the iris and the gladioli flowering along their 
path, and^ above all, the Master here beside them, alive and well, more 
powerful than any prophet of old* able even to raise the dcai 

"if Gtxl would not permit the sacrifice of Isaac” the Talmud was to 
say in after years "would he permit the murder of Ins Son, mthouc 
wrecking the universe?” Probably the Apostles thought much the same, 
and found die thought reassuringp pushing their fears aside. At heart, too, 
they probably still held to tlic old belief that the reign of the Messiah 
mcanc glory, not suffering, and perhaps even that theyp his faithful 
disdplesi would share in in There is even a certain wry humoui in thdr 
lack of understanding. "Then came to him die mother of Zebedee's 
children with her sons. . ^ " (probably that Salome who had generously 
supported Jesus) "worshipping him and desiring a certain thing of him. 
And he said to her, What wilt thou? She saidi unto him: Grant that these 
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my two sans may sk, the one on thy right hand, the other on thy left in 
thy kingdom” (Mate. xx. 20-^24, Mark x. 35-41), Obviously they had 
wdenstood nothing, neither that the last shall be first nor that whoever 
wishes to enter into the kingdom must abase himself here below. But 
Jesus showed no anger at this manifest blindness for the patience of God's 
love is infinite. He only repeated what he had said already^ that the Son 
of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to imnister, and to give his 
life a ransom for many (Mark x. 45* Matt, xx. 25-aS). He tried to hold 
up before them, in contrast to rheir dream of &lse glory* the image of the 
suflering Messiah, the Redeemer, the Sacrifida] Victini, whom Isaiah and 
Daniel had foretold. Very soon he was to say it finally, unmistakably* on 
the evening of the Last Supper: "This is my body, which is given for 
you . , , chis is my blood, which is shed for you+" And even in that 
hour, they were not to understand. 

Yec there was one who, guided less by intelligence than by that iniuition 
through which women so often sec through to the secrccs of ihe heart, 
was to confirm* by a gesture* the prediction of her Master and to show 
that she, at least* had undmcoocL 

After leaving Jericho, where he restored the sight of two blind men 
and had dinner with the worthy publican Zacchaeus, Jesus took the usual 
Jerusalem mad and came to Bethany* where a man known as Simon the 
Leper - possibly one whom Jesus had cured- begged him to dine at 
his house. According to the Fourth Gospel, this was six days before the 
Feast of the Passover* which in that year fell upon a Friday* so that it 
would be Saturday, April the First of the year 30 when Jesus accepted 
Simonas hospi^Cy. Eiitertainiug on the Sabbath was not forbidden; 
indeed* especially in the evening, it was regarded as appropriate. 

As the meal proceeded* we can see Martha serving, assiduous, devoted, 
a licdc fiissy, just as we have seen her in the two earlier episodes. She 
Would be wearing, most probably, a tunic of fine linen* perhaps cm- 
bfoidercd in gold and her hair w*ould be braided. The guests, of course* 
would be reclining on couches in the Oriental fashion and not sitting 
upright at table, as Western painters goicrally show them. Lazarus, who 
had been brought back to life* sal with the guests. Then a vroman came 
in wirh an alabaster jar in her band: ic was Mary, the fervent, meditarive 
Mary, whose porcraic has been so admirably drawn in the Gospel. The 
jar contained ”a pound of ointment of spikenard, very cosdy”* she 
opened the vase and poured the ointment "on his head” according to St, 
Mark and Sr. Matthew and "on his feet" according to St John* drying 
them with her hair, and the perfume filled the house* 
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*'Why was not this ointment sold for ckrcc hundred pence and given 
to the poor?" The disagteeable voice was that of Judas Iscariot who kept 
die communal purse for the Master and his disdples, not too scrupnlously 
according to St. John. Several of the disdples must have agreed with 
him for Mary was clearly very much hurt. “Why trouble ye the woman?"" 
said Jesus, "for she hath wrought a good work upon me. For ye have the 
poor always with you^ but me ye have not always. For in that she hath 
poured this ointment on my body, she did it for my burial. Verily* I 
say unto you. Wheresoever rhis gospel shaU be preached m the whole 
world* there shaU also this, which this woman hath done, be told for a 
memorial of her” (Matt, xxvi, 6-t3* John xii. i-io, Mark sdv. 3-9), 

Certainly this prediction has been amply fulfilled for there is no 
ebrisdan who denes not remember and venerate the love and faith of this 
woman, who dried the feet of Christ with her Sowing hair. The grotto 
of Saint Baume in Provence commemorates a legend that she lived there 
after Christ's death. Jean Fonquei* ki one of Ins most exquisite miniatures, 
shows her on her knes in the middle of the group, her eyes closed, com¬ 
pletely indifierent to the attitude of those around hcr^ whether curious, 
surprised or hostUcT absorbed in her offering as a mysde in contemplation. 

The truth of this episode, which is reported by two of the Synopdes 
and by St. John, is confirmed also by the tnith of the parrieuW given, 
material and psychological. It was the custom in tlie Orient, as in ancient 
Rome, to offer perfumed unguents to hoiiourod guests. Vases Ike those 
which Mary carried, are depicted b Syria, Greece* and Pompeii; it would 
be a lecythus wich a long neck, which Mary broke to release the contents 
and Phny the Naturalist tells us thac alahastcr is the best material to retab 
mtact the strength of the perfume. Spikenard was made from a humble 
litde plant Ike a brown moss and many pounds had to be crushed to 
obtain a few drops of the essential oiL It was the most costly of the 
perfumes of the time and the most in demand. There were cheaper 
imicacions, which is why botli St. Mark and St. John refer to it as 
**authcnric” m the origbal Greek: the Vulgate has flattened this out by 
translatbg the ’word as "pure”. Accordmg to its quality, spikenard 
fetched from a hundred to two hundred cencs a pound, liiat is b our 
present day currency, from ^ 

when we turn to the psychological details, it is sufficient to consider 
the portrait of Judas Iscariot, who betrays here his sordid preoccupations 
and whom Jesus rebukes sharply, Accordbg to St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, he goes immediately after this scene to conspire with his Master's 
enemies. We look for some trait which may help us to understand his 
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sombre deEcrminadon; was hc^ solely, the iviridous and dishottQC 
creature whom St, John describes? A year earlier, immediately after his 
renim from Trachonids, Christ had said to the aposdes ^^One of y ou is a 
devil,” The Judas we shall see in the tragic days to come, in the Satanic 
role he has to play, is recognisable as the nun who speaks in the scene of 
the anoindag at Bethany* 

There is one insoluble problem connecEed with this event. Was Mary, 
the sister of Lararus, who anointed the feet of Jesus while he was dining 
with Simon the Leper, the same as that unknown ”womao which was a 
sinner"* who figures in a similar episode in Galilee, when Jesus was 
dining with another Simon [Luke vii, 16-50)?* St. Luke alone reports 
the earlier instance; the other three evangelists report the second. Some 
of the early Christian Fathers, like Clement of Alexandria, held that St* 
Luke"s version is a repeddon of the same inddent, bur the Catholk 
Church distingubbes between the two episodes, considering that Mary 
might have heard of the touchiiig gesture of the unknown Galilean 
woman and have wished to repeat it^ If there was only one anoiudng, 
then the unknown sinner and Mary of Bethany were one and the same 
woman, but nothing in the gospel indicates that the sister of Laxanw had 
led a disorderly life. Another theory which has been advanced is thai the 
*‘^wonian which was a sinner" was that “Mary called Magdalene, out of 
whom went seven devils"", and whom St* Luke (viii, 3) mendons with 
odiers, as contributing to the support of Jesus and his disdplcs. This seems 
entirely m keeping with the character of that generous hearted woman of 
whom Christ said that she would be forgiven because she loved much 
(Luke vii, +7), It has already been said here, when we were discussing the 
earlier incident, that the expression "of Magdala" is capable of more than 
one interpretation, Magdala, which is called Mcdjel today, is a little 
town by the shore of Like Tiberias and by a play upon the Aramaic 
word lE might also mean "the perfumer"* There is no doubt, bow'ever, 
that it is Mary Magdalene whom we meet in the shadow of the tomb on 
the morning of the Resurrecrion; it was unquestionably she who found 
the tomb empty, who gave the news to the aposdes and who hcriclf 
received the angels. Yet the scriking scene in w^hich the risen Lord calls 
her by name "Maryand she responds at once **Rabboni” (Master) b 
so rcitimbcent of that Mary of Bethany whom we have seen sitting at 
the feet of Christ, wholly given up to love and W'onder. The majority of 
the best qualified cxegecists, including Bossuet and Mabdlon, distinguish 
the three women, the unknown sinner, Mary of Bethany and Mary 
* Swpjacaiy. 
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MagtUdic. But a pci^tcDt kgend, perhaps without hisiofical foundatioD 
but not without spinrua] insight, has always umcctl chf^tn. 

In the Gospel, however, die two secana arc recounted with a very 
different emphasis The anointing in Galilee definitely contrasts the love 
and sclf-abnegadon of the smoer with the sdff self-sufficiency of Simon 
die host, that pillar of respectability, Tlic anointing at Bethany too is 
an expression of veneration and love but it is primarily symbolical of 
what is about to happen. It was '"against the day of my burying that 
she hath kept this"; this woman alone had some mysterious picsdcnce 
of die mystery which was about to burst into the sight of the world. It 
was perhaps the same ^th and the same inner divinadon which was to 
lead her to the empty tomb, but we do not know. But her gesture in 
recklessly pouring out the precious unguent never fails to move the hc^t 
and to remind us that, only eight days later, other oik and spices would 
be poured out in a diderent ffi^on, upon the body of the Crucified, 


CHAPTER Vm 


The sign of con tradiction 

B y the time now reached in our narrative^ ihiE is, cowards the end of 
March in the year jo, Jesus had given the world the eswntiak of his 
do«nnc. What remained to be accomplbhed was die event which 
was CO give the ultimate meaning to his doccrmc, die volimtary sacrifice 
of the living God- The last stages ofhis life were to be passed in an atmos¬ 
phere very diffcrciiE from that of the two years during which we have 
followed his life, the happing and die sdmuladng tasks of the apostobte 
fade into the darkness of that last tragic wcet, when we waEch daily die 
grow Eh of the hatred which menaces him and sec the figure of the Messiah 
approaching the supreme revelation in the dark gleam of siifiering and 
death when die truth of a man always blazes into light. 

The relation between die man and his life^ tbe teaching of Christ and 
the tragedy on Calvary towards which the Gospel narrative is leading ns, 
is not fortuitous. A man^s death is tarely simply an acddenti a turn of 
cliance uiirela.Eed to the life with which it is bound up, casting no gleam 
of significance upon it. “Grant every man, O Lord^ his own death; the 
death he bears within him” said Rainer Maria Rilke, and, above all men, 
Jesus bore hk death within him. His death was at once an explanation 
and a promise^ going back long before his birth, before the prophecy of 
the venerable Simeon, back into the long past when Adam and Eve were 
first tempted, and fell- In terms of history we can say thaE die death of 
Jesus stemmed from the position which he had taken up in die world in 
which he lived, but in the supernatural order It was the fulfilment of the 
Divine intendon. 

It had been said of Jesus and his teaching diat it should be ""a sign which 
shall be spoken againsE”-* Certainly the strong opposidon which his 
tcachmg aroused is in one sense suffident to explain the tragedy, but to the 
Cbrisdan, and to Jesus himsdf, diis cause was only second^ and the men 
who brought it about were onJy instruments of destiny. When Mary of 
Bethany, driven by some premonicion, poured out the predous spikenard 
mingled with her tean, over die feet of Christ, the plot which was to 
bring him to the torture, was already wovm. Doubtless the Scribes and 
• Lute iX, Auiherized Venioa. Douai, Sign of ecntradicrioii'\ 
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Phixisccs CDnsidercJ that they had ample catise to proceed against 
one whose teaching seemed so scandalous to their cars, but although 
they did not know it their hatred was less efficacious in bringing about 
the event than in bringing down their own edifice of formulae and 
observances. 

All the great religions have propounded thdr version of the universal 
enigma. The human spirit has always demanded this of them. The success 
five civilisations of the world owe their characrerisdes to the parricubr 
form of world consdoumess of their dme. An Egyptian of the Middle 
Period, a Greek of the Periclean agjCp a subject of St. Louis and the nine- 
teenrh century reader of Kant difFcr immensely in their degrees of know- 
IcdgCp their habits and their technical skills btttp above all things^ they differ 
in their outlook on the world. This essential difference of oudook causes 
the clash of doctrines and philosophies and makes it impossible for these 
differences to be recondted. In the wars of religion the apparent cause 
often seems trivial^ a dispute over the form of a dogma, a phrase or even 
a wordp but however small it may seem to us it carries in it a certain 
image of man^s purpose in the world and his dotiny. 

By his teaching and his acts Jesus had established himself as one of those 
daring innovators in religious matters who bring men new forms of 
thought. He said that from Kim proceeded a truth which he himself 
hardly knew. He went beyond and above what he had previously taught 
and he spoke with an authority which could only appear either super¬ 
natural or Insolent. It cannot surprise us that he and his doctrine should 
arouse violent opposidon. The only surprising thing is that the opposidoH 
rook over two yean to become efiectiveH 

The teaching of Jesus^ as imdeistood by Chrisdans of all ages, is a total 
philosophy which, under very simple forms^ explains the mystery of 
living: all morality is based upon it and all metaphysics. It displays the 
most profound knowledge of the human heart. A complete polity and 
sociology can be deduced from ir. It would be an intolerable impertinence 
to atrempt to summarise ir here. Countless generations have drawn un¬ 
failing strength from the four small hooks in which ir is comprised, and 
of which there is hardly a verse, or even a phrase which has not given 
some questioning or rormented soul the answer sought. The G^pel 
indeed b the Fountain of Eternal life from wliich men and dvilisadons 
draw thf-ir str&Lgth just as in a charming miniature in the Breviary of 
Charleinagne the Creation is symbolbed by a spouring wdl-stream to 
which all the familiar animals come to drink NcvcrthelKS wc should per¬ 
haps endeavour to show ho’W the Gospel in setdng up contradiction” 
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brc^ught about the crisis &oin wLich "the Sign^* would aiisCj the sign 
which wai lifted up that April nighr upon the rock of Calvary, the sign 
of the Cross. 

Ficst* this contcpdoti of tl«? world derives fiom a revelation. God had 
chosen to teach his truth to the world by progressive revelations to a 
people ch<^eo for this task. The lasr words of this revelation, then all but 
complete, were spoken by Christ "the only begotten son . . . who hath 
declared him" (John i. iS). "'One is your Masterp even Christ” (Matt 
xxiiip 10). But since men could not understand the [ruth of his teach¬ 
ing, ir was otJy after his death that "the Spirit of truth is come that 
will guide you into aU truth" Qohn 3cvi. 13); only Divine grace, opening 
the cars and the heart, can enable men to peneirafe the meanuig of the 
revebdon. 

This God, conceived as one in three persons^ die Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost, has created man, but not as the pawn of an implacable 
destiny^ his acts determined for hhn. The purpose of the Creadon, on 
the contrary, is that man should use the consdence and the fteedom with 
which he has been endowed to discover God and serve him. For God is 
inftriitely goo<h he is our Father. The whole visible world prodaiius his 
goodness and man, with his special endowment, is called to parddpatc in 
the harmony of the divine intendon, as he did in his origmal created 
mnocence to ’which he must try to return. He cannot, b«ause he has 
sinned^ he has disobeyed God*s laws and broughc into the world the getm 
of mortal disharmony. All the evils which man suHcrs, beginning with 
the flagrant disgrace of mortality, are the logical consequences of his 
error. In this sense, sin and death are synotiymoiis - "the prick of sin is 
death" St. Paul was to say - jusr as sin and injusdee, sin and disorder;, sin 
and misery, are all synonymouSd 

BuC God, in his inflnre mercy, had pity on the beuig who had cumed 
against him, and he sent on earth his own Son* the second person of the 
Trinity, ’who was incamated and made man exactly like any one of us. 
The role of this “Christ”* the "Messkh", the Lord's Anointed, is thus 
dual, Jesus, in whom God was made man, brought the doctrine of salva*- 
don and realised in himself the model of vmhb perfection. The funda¬ 
mental doctiiiie of Christiamey is this union of morality and theology: 
the Chrtsrian's one aim is to recover eternal life and to graft himself, 
through Christp on to the stem of God: Bsse cum Christo. 

Yet, this is not all. Christ is not only the supreme teacher and the 
supreme example. In expiadon of the faults of mankind he gave his blood 
as a sacrificial viedm. His blood redeemed the fallen creature and opened 
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up eke w^y of Grace. The living God, who died in the mosc degrading 
condidoni has caught mank ind to despise earthly values and to esteem 
those virtues of hu mili ty and sacrifice which the world disdains^ Victorious 
over death in his Resurrection as he had been over sin in his life, he has 
conferred upon us all the promise of survival : the faithfui in acccpdng 
Christ's sorrows and his Cross, have acquired through the promisCt a 
share in his resurtccdon. 

How can man identify himself with ChrisE? Only from within^ because 
to God who knows all things we are only the measure of our secret 
thoughts. The forms and ceremonies of religion are not furile^ because 
they uphold a man and support his Tveatness, but they are not essendaL 
To show ostentation in religious observance is to court condcnuiarioji: 
**when thou fastest, anoint thy Lead”, "when thou docst aims* let not 
thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth**. Do not "cast out the 
mote in thy brother's eye and ignore the beam iu thine own”. The realisa¬ 
tion of his own faults is the first step of the effort dcimndod of man. But, 
whoever seeks to imitate Chrisc must “be perfect as the Father is perfect'* 
and this requires an interior transformation. 

The mcerior cransformadon, the necessity of being "bom again” b the 
aipltit and omtga of the teaching of Christ The Greek used 

in the Gospel docs not mean "repent ye” but “be ye changed”. MetonCfia 
is "conversion” iti the literal senses the complete changing of the interior 
self* from end to end* the tauiaih mentis. It is not a mere change of 
behaviour but a seizing of the evil in the place wherem it is rooted, in the 
dark Slone of die interior consciousness, iu the swarming of instincts 
and passions fiom which arise our determinations and our acts. We 
have to mate the interior self divine by imitation of the divine nature. 
Responsibility is in the intention rather than the acdon, in the lustful 
look and the ang^ impulse* where the soul decs not fed the divine 
transformation but is dragged down by the weight of worldly and fleshly 
things. 

Tlic means by which this transfotmadon may be achieved are faith, 
sacrifice and love. Faith is the first requirement of Christian effort "for 
therdn is the righteousness of God revealed” {Romans i. 17). Faith in 
God and his providence; faith in the wisdom of his incomprehensible 
designs; &ith in Christ and in his supernatural mission; faith in the Holy 
Ghost from whom derives the supreme imderstandiug of all things* 
which is why blasphemy against the Holy Spirit can never be forgivcTL 
Man is free to believe: he can put himself in the s^te in which he may 
receive finch, but faith remains a gift for which his free wiU must prepare 
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acccpunct Filth h powerful, it can "remove mountains”, it b the force 
to wbick God liimself responds. 

If he ii CO puc into practice those virtues which &th planes in his sod., 
man must be prepared to sacrifice all that binds him to earth, the servitude 
of the human condition. He must escape from the demands of ease, 
comforts and the agreeable things of life. He must break the dominadan 
of wealth, that most tangible sign of materialism, he muse iscape &om 
the dominion of his vices and his passions, the realm where sin and evil 
rcigm 

But more especially must he Jeam to love, for in a sense love coniainj 
the other requirements. The law of love is absolute and universal, the 
direct comnoand of God, the supreme focus of love from whom love 
goes out to the humblest and least worthy of his creatures. If the firsc 
command is to love God, the second is to love one's neighbour as oneself 
Who is my neighbour? Anybody; the man J instinctively dislike on 
sighti the man who bores me, the memy I would like to hurt but am 
exhorted to embrace. '"Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels . . . though I give my body to be burned and have not charity, 
it profitedi me nothing" {1 Cor. xiii). It is a hard law, going right against 
the inclinadons of our hearts. 

At the end of all bis effortSt the brevet will receive his reward. Or 
rather, he will have had his reward, because it comes from the efibrts 
themselves, it is that myiterious Kingdom of God, at once within and 
without* present and to come. It is within, because whoever possesses it 
has succeeded in establishing Chrisfs peace within himself It is visible 
without in the persons of countless living Christians. U is established in 
the present because of the witness to it which those two manifestidoDS 
provide. But it will be established in the days to come, when the wheat 
wiU be separated fi:om the chaff, good from evil, the just firom the unjust, 
when the Saviour ^ill appear in all his gloryp attaid^ by his angds, and 
shall separate men ^*ore from another* as a shcplierd divideth sheep 
from the goats'" {Matthew xxv, 31-J2) "dicn shall the righteous shine 
forth as a sun in the Kingdom of th e ir father'* and the unjust shall go to 
"ctenul fire”. The ^*Kitigdoin of God” is inaugurated in time and pro^ 
longed into eternity. 

This is the substance of the revelation of Jesus. A human organisanon* 
the Church* has been charged with the task of cooserving and transmitting 
it. The Church is the first image, however imperfecr, of the sublime 
realisation of the Kingdom which is to come. It is open to all rneia^ 
without exceptEon, mthout consideration of race or posinon* on the sole 
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underSitaiidiiig that they shall make the doctrine of Jesus thdr own and 
that they wiQ sirive towards thac ideadheadon with him w'liicli will give 
them a fart in his righteousness. The Church is the guardian of those rites 
whose origin we have seen in the Gospel: Baptism and the Eucharist in 
particular; she gathers in a miiversa] brotherhood all who desire to he one 
with Christ. The Church is one^ unique and ctemaip for "Heaven and 
earth shall pass away hut my words shall not pass away/^ said Jesus 
(Matthew xxiv, 35)* 

This is die pattern of living from which derive ihe Christian and his 
conception of the world, Tliis doctrine, drama, of which every man 
is at once actor and spectator* unites the merits which the heart and the 
mind may acquire d^ugh their own efforts* with those which Christ 
boughc for humanity by his own sacrifice, its purpose is to transform the 
heart, to bring about God's Kingdom on earth, which is the union of 
souls through love. This doctrine was not formulated by a school, it was 
given by a person whose goodness is so striking, whose wisdom is so 
impressive, thac he is, in the fiillesc sense, a model. We have the testimony 
of his disciples - his own* too - as a witness to the truth which he brought^ 
and of the supcmauiral events which form part of the Chriidan beHe£ 
We know that the forces of nanirc yielded to him* and the inmost secrets 
of the soul. Out of all this, so rich, so complex and so exalted, arises that 
lontroJktion which Jesus indjeated. 


W hat is now called the Christian religion"' said Sl Augustine “had 
not ceased to exist since the creation of majifciiid and up imdl 
Christ himself came in the flesL" This statement throws a powerful light 
upon "'the sign of cootradiedon*'. To the Christian* the teaching of Jesus 
is not a philosophical system evolved by the brain of a man of genius, but 
a revelation by God noe merely of a truth but of the eternal trutk, that 
which men liave at all times desired* sought and sometimes approached* 
but which had never been formulated in its completeness. Even more 
than his message, the figure of Jesus himself ouEstrips the confines of time 
and space. The drama of the Redemption is an historical event which 
happened at a time and in a place precisely known; it is abo a permanenE 
clement in the eternal drama of mankind which is for ever going on in 
the secret places of our hearts, "Jesus will be in agony until the cud of the 
world'- writes Pascal, Every sin committed in every moment of the 
centuries drives the naib into the haneb of the CrucifiedL 
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From this <leriv« m essenda.! cknient of the opposidon to Jesus. Tbc 
historian coiisidermg die conflict of pgigmi^m and Judaism at die time 
tan isolate this dcmctit or that as contributliig to the aJiUgonism but it is 
not there that we must look for the first and most decisive reaction^ but 
in that permanent coniruJktiaii that is in the ceaching of Jesus. The Jews 
of his time were not the only people to sense it; ihe forces which inspire 
modem man to rebel against the teachings of the Gospel are an echo of 
diose which burled themselves upon Chiist w^hile he lived. 

Hatred of Christ, that hatred of which we see so many marnfestadons 
in the account of his trial and deaths eidsts still. Jr is not extinct. It would 
not be coo difficult today to find another crowd w^hich would echo the 
abominable demand wbicb resounded in the hall of Pilatci "Crudfy 
him.” This Hate seems incomprehensible, focussed on a man whose whole 
life, whose whole teaching, was preoccupied with love, hut not when we 
FCtnemher the secret promptings of men's hearts. 

J^us, in his acts and in his words, cannot OE:ase to pass judgment on us. 
He obliges men to do w'hat they least vmhp to examine themsdives in the 
nakedness of their wTctchcdness, to recognise the nothingn^ of them¬ 
selves. Is there anyone of us who has not fully earned his rebuke, who 
among us has never made a false image of himsdfp sought a high place 
for himself, refused another's burdens? We all know too well what is 
meant by '^hardness of heart”. Everything which Jesus taught goes 
against tlio natural inciitiadon of man to follow his passions. This is 
probably true also of any moral system w^orthy the name, but none has 
gone so ht in its insistence upon renundadon, and in the obligation to 
make life run counter to the natural insducts. 

As the judge, the moral reformer with whom no compromise is 
possible,^ Christ always arouses antagonism. Even today the majority of 
those who rgect the Christian faith do so not for intellectual or philoso¬ 
phical reasons but because they are incapable of rewmaking their lives in 
harmony with the Gospel teaching. The first and most impbcable 
enemies of Christ were the Phariseesp those whom he called * "hypocrites” 
and "whited sepulchres”. They must indeed have bom shockedL these 
solemn respectable gentlemen, accustomed to the good opinioiis of their 
fcllowSp sdff with sclf-sads&cdoii, when they found themselves the target 
of this merciless indictmenE. They had thought themselves safe in their 
pious ohservanceSp but Jesus unmasked them and stripped them naked. 
What must have been the feelings of those who brought to him the 
woman taken in adultery, when they received the ksh of his judgment in 
that quiet terrible phrase: ^^Lec he that is without sin among you cast the 
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fiot stone/' The Jews would End later theological and polidtal grounds on 
which CO attack Jesus but the root of their hatred was that fiiry which 
arises in us when someone discovers something we would wish to keep 
hidden, a fury which is stronger if a voice withtn us echoes the accuser's 
words. 

It can be said that in this respect Jesus followed the normal desriny of 
the Prophets who, throughout the OldTcstameiit^ paid for their audacities 
with th^ lives. To be “stoned^ sawn asundetp slain with the sword. , + 
dcsdcute, afflicted, tonnenced"" (Hebrews xL 36) had often been the lot of 
the Hebrew prophets: Jesus himself oiled the Jews of his tune “the child¬ 
ren of them which kiUed the prophets" (Matthew xxiii. 31), Uriah the 
prophet bad been martyxed in the days of King Jehoiakint. Jeremiah was 
probably put to death by his compatriots enraged by his continual, and 
jusCp rccriniinaiions. The murder of John the Baptbc was the result of the 
enmity of an adulteress whom be had attacked. Jesus had dared to say 
more than any man had dared, and in the complex of antagonisms lined 
up against him, the prbniordial modve was nothing more nor less than 
the eternal hatred of Evil for Good, the spirit of darkness warring against 
the Light. 

We must, however, take into account one great difiTcrence between 
modmi man and Christ's contemporaries when considering the more 
profound ciu^ of the opposition to him. The doettine of Christ had not 
merdy been taught by him and exempMed in his life^ it had been attested 
by a number of extraordinary manifestations which, more than anything 
else, consdtuted *Signs of contradiction”. 

The Eict of the miracles is indissolubiy tied up with the Gospel and it 
would be foolish to deny ie The passages describing the miracles have 
passed the textual critics, they are as well established as any others^ they 
are written in the same style, they are indissolubly woven into the drama 
of the Gospel story. Certain developments--the conveision of the 
disciples, for instance - are perfectly logical if the miracles arc admitted 
and incomprchensibJe if they ate rejected. Christ's very opponents 
admitted them; Herod (Matt xiv, ^3) and even the Pharisees (John 
xL 47-48). And though they sometimes said "he casteth out devils 
through the Prince of the devils”, they never denied that he did cast them 
out 

Christ himself instanced his miracles as proof of his divine mission: 
“the works that I do bear witness of me, that the Father bath sent me” 
(John V. 36)- Fortj'-one times in his life we read of these "great things*\ 
*WonderfiLJ things"* "strange things", "signs" and "works” (the words 
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vary but ttie facts retnain) by which be proves his supernatural power, to 
say nothing of many prophedc statements, readings of the bearc and other 
manifestations of superhuman capaddes. "'A Cadiolic'\ says the Rev. Ft. 
AUo, "must believe not merely iti the pcstihiiky cj rntwhs but in the 
objeedve and supcmAtural reality of certain miracles accomplished iu 
Listoryn and most precisely of die miradcs of the Gospel.” 

Bur it would be useless to deny that one of the chief causes of the 
resist^mce to the Gospel today is not so much an objection to its moral 
content as to the body of strange facts which mark the life of Jesus. It 
muse be admitted that today and for many the miracles arc an obstacle 
to belief rather dun an incentive. The modem intcUigetice, fashioned in 
the soHuIled scientific mould, is disconcerted by a miracle. Even among 
those who arc not frightened away by the idea of the supernatural, 
one senses awkwardness, unccitMty and heitadon, a “why?” or a 
“pe^haps^^ 

Scepdes have adopted a variety of attitudes towards the miracles of 
JesuSp ranging from the frat rcJcctiDn of the pure radonalist to the hesitant 
dogmatism of Reuan who, while admitting the possibility of miracle in 
itself, refused to accept those of the Gospel. The problem is not within 
the scope of this book and indeed the various explanadons advanced from 
dme to time are not very important, since: to deny a nuradc is in a sense 
to explain it by bringing it into the order of natural phenomena, or rather 
phenomena which sdence regards as natural. Some of those "expLuiadons” 
are derisory, such as that which dkmisses the miracles as pious fictioiis. 
The more subtle ones have recourse to psychology, suggesdon or £kith 
healing. It is not inadmissibk that the imthod of certain miracles can be so 
explained but not die force which morivated them. Nothing is really 
solved by saying that the power of the persoiulity of Jesus was so great 
that it could persuade a paralysed man to reconsdtiite the muscles of his 
arm. That may be so, in the perspective of our times; did Jcsiis, m hk 
time, because he wrought ndradeSt necessarily arouse antagonism to his 
teaching? 

The answer Ls Mo. The spiritual atmosphere in which Jesus lived and 
taught was quite different from our own. For at least two centuries we 
have grown up in an atmosphere of radonalism; sdcncc and drEcrminism 
arc in the air that we breathe and for many people today "progress" 
resides in the elifuinatioa of the supernatural undff the pretext of con¬ 
quering superstidon. It was not so in the andent worhL The Greek 
rationalist philosophers did not exclude divine intervendon on cardi. 
The pagan ’world accepted it as a matter of course, with every attendant 
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superstition. Such evidence of sceptidsm in the ancient world as has come 
down to us is directed less against divine power than against its dtsedifybg 
parody in popular tradidon. 

It can cvcti be said that the and^^uc world was plunged in the miracu¬ 
lous. The Greeks and I^omans ivDiild undertake no great enterprise 
without consul dug the Gods. Every religious centre had its Oracle* 
Delphi^ Delos, Olympus* where the future was revealed to those who 
consulted them. Beneficent dddes also performed "miracles”, the chief 
of these being Aesculapius, who had shiines at Cos, Pcrganios, even in 
Rome itself, on an island in the Tiber. The centre of the cult, however. 
Was at Bpidauras in Peloponnessus, on a splendid die amid pine covered 
hills. It was usual for the votary to pass the night in a pordco of the 
Temple and the god would come in a dream to cure the suppliant; but 
sometimes the cures were performed through the media of the animals 
sacred to Aesculapius: his dogs^ for mstance^ were supposed to give sight 
to the blind by licking their eyelids^ Many vodvc tablets, record^g 
gradtude of these cures have come down to us. And we all know that 
in the matter of strange phenomena, such as uietamorphoseSj miraculous 
transportadon, the unleashing and calming of tempests, etc.: the Olympian 
gods, especially Zeus, were unrivailed. 

It would be absurd, of course, to make any kind of comparison between 
the miracles of Jeus and those commonly accepted in the pagan world. 
The radical difference between them is mimediaiciy apparent and not 
only because of the puerility' of some of the "cures" attributed to Aescu- 
bpius, such as, for instance, the story of Aiistogora, a sufferer &om 
Upeworm, who saw in a dream “the son of god" lift off her head, 
plunge his arms into her body to pull out the womip ihea, not knowing 
how CO replace the had, call upon the god himself for assistance^ This 
might be hard to believe, if it were not confirmed by an inscription ^ the 
worthy woman was relieved of her unwanted guest. The grossest com- 
merdalism also flourished in the cult. An Athenian who suffered from 
dyspepsia records that, in his dream, the priest of the god said to 
"Tirst pay the fee and then you H be cured.” And this in addition to a lot 
of haggling and question-begging, to ay nothing of the fantasric medi- 
ednes which the supplicant mighc be asked to swallow. Jesus asked no 
money for his miracles; he wrat through no posturings and he did not 
nuke use of the powdered horns of w hiie heifers or vipers' heads crushed 
in wine. But, apart from aB this, it is the spirit and intention of his 
miracles that distinguishes them so sharply from these impure super¬ 
stitions; that, and their superb simplicity. 
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Wc have; glanced at the pagan lEtitudei let us now consider that of the 
Jews, who, although they had never succumbed to the base credulity of 
the heathen around them, knew perfectly well what lupemacural inter¬ 
vention Tn raTi r The pr&pkctii aspect of Jcsiis^s acts was not calculated to 
surprise chem^ for five hundred years they had su(rered from the silence 
of the great propheric voices. Any Jew was veiling to believe that God 
might ^ow a man the privilege of understanding mysterious things and 
that such a man might be inspired by God to preach on those things hid¬ 
den in the hearts of men or awaidng mankind in the shadow of things 
to come. The history of the Jews derived its significance from the prophe¬ 
tic revelations. As for miracles^ the Old Testament abounded with them. 
Moses, Joshua, Elijah and Danid had all performed miradcs- Jesus, in 
advancing his miracles as a proof of his itussion, was reasoning in the same 
v^ay as Daniel when he c^ed down fire to bum the sacrifice on Mt* 
Carmel. The Scribes said that "God mnlriplied mirades that hb name 
might be praised^* and one of the prayers in common usage praised 
Jehovah *Tor the wonders performed for our fathers”. 

So it could not have been hccausc he performed miradcs that Jesus was 
bound to arouse antagonism among the people* Even the Talmud was 
not to deny his miracles; it h content to say that he borrowed the methods 
of the Egyptian magicians* whose secret signs he bore on his body, or that 
he had acquired liis power through a sacrilegious theft from the Holy of 
Holies, which Had revealed to him the all-powerful and secret name of 
God. And it is obvious from the teacdons of the Galilean crowds to such 
miracles os the miraculous draught of fishes, tlic changing of the water 
into wine and the multiplication of loaves that the miracles did assist the 
propagation of his doctrine. 

Yet we may sdll ask whether his miracles did not contiihute to the 
grovring opposidon against him, because of their special character. Whd. 
wc compare them with the miracles of the Old Testament, we realise at 
once that there is a striking difference. The mirades of Moses, Joshua, 
Elijah and other prophets* although they were obviously interventions 
of the EHvinc Power^ w^orked through the order of dature. We have to 
distmguish betw'eoi the why and the how. The t^use of the miradc^ 
certainly, was God’s will to manifest his glory and to aid his servants; the 
method might be through an earthquake, a tremendous storm , an epidemic, 
a plague of locusts, or a flash of lightning striking the altar. The miracles 
of Christ are not of this kind. They arc not only inexplicable^ which ii 
true of all miraclt^, but they have no parallel in the natural order. 
Changing water into wine or multiplying seven loaves to feed thousands 
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of people has nodiijig in common with any natuia] pIuEnomenon.* 

The miracles of Jesus thus appeared as direct manifestations of the 
creative power of God and those who declined to recognise God in him 
must have been enraged by them. These wonders pushed them into an 
untcmble position, with their hacks lo the wait That is why we can say 
that the miracles themselves constitute another “sign of contradiedon'*, 

But^ said St. Augustine, “Jesus never performed miracles for the pleasure 
of so doing"*. Every one of his miracles has a precise spiiiciiaJ puiposct to 
astisc his message, to aid his recognition. Each one is a call to iaith, a 
promise of hope or a witness of charity. The moral and spiritual incendon 
is so clear that* in many cases, Jesus attributes his miracle to the faith of 
chose be cures. "Go, liy faith hath made thee whole.” Wc also read 
(Mark vi. 5* Matt. xiiL 58) that b Nazareth '^he could do no mighty 
Work” because of their unbeliefi though St. Mark adds “save thai he laid 
his hands upon a few sick folk and healed them". The sole purpose of 
Jesus was to make men understand his message; Ills extraordinaty actions 
were never designed to advance or to help himself We know that on the 
Cross he was to refuse to use his almighty power to deliver himself 

A Messiah endowed with such power that he could suspend the laws 
of nature could have fired with enthusiasm the proud and sorrowful 
spirit of the Jews and have made hinisclf easily master of the Promised 
Land. After the multiplication of the loaves the normal reacaon of his 
friends would be a plot to bring him to the throne. How often do we 
find the Jews imploring him for “a sign”. We can sense the bitterness of 
disappointmeut in the Jerusalem crowds which Ciinied against the man 
who, only a few days before, they had acdaLmed so loudly. We cannot 
fail to recognise the significance of the taunt *'If thou be the son of God, 
come down firom the Cross”; "Perfom^ a mirade^^ It was oot because 
Jesus performed miracles that the Jewish people were to attack Christ, it 
was because he had not performed the miracle for which they hoped. 
The true cause of the contradiction was the teaching of Jesus, the position 
he took up, and his concepdoa of himself, because whoever b not with 
him is against bm. 

* It goes without »ying that attempts at must be eatircly unsuemifuL 

What U the meaning oforofce^ectivc luggemcn when itisa queidon 
of a whole wedding-party or of an liscmbly of several dicusaads. One has tio tefuic 
the 6ct or adiuit it, one cannot undentand it The very thcoldgians who have 
vedtured in that direction have not always been mctesfuL 
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I n bolating what it wai in Chrisi^s dtKmnc which was so oidrcly new to 
the world in which it was first preichcd, we mti^t distinguisb between 
the Jewish and the pagan reaction. After tlw dath of Christ his doctrine 
spread throughout the Roman Empire, while the great majority of the 
Jews continued Eo deny hkn. It was among the Gendles that die Church 
loofc root and it W2s to prove far easier lo convert a pagan than a son of 
Uraelp as St. Panh with his intuitive genius, perceived. 

It is not easy to set up the Gospel teaching against the current paganism 
of the Roman enrpirep so Infiitrated by Grccfc philosophers and oriental 
cniti. We must beware of imposmg upon this complex and often con¬ 
tradictory echos a strait jacket of rigorous logic alien to the modes of 
contemporary thoiighr. Wc must be particularly careful not to assess it 
in the light of principles and dogmas which did not exist in the world 
before Christ.* So far from cousigmog all pagans to outer darkness, 
Chiisdans may profitably consider chc many who, without the aid of 

• Hiete lip direct trace of thr uiHucicc of pagan pfailatophy ui the ceadmig of 
Christ. It would have been ^urpriring if there bud been. wc remcmbeT how 

menuduiiy, since the droe of the Maccabees, the Jewish people had resisted every 
HcDcnising infiucnce, expressly relegating them to the sphere of reti^on b onicr to 
exclude them, it is mconccivablc tduE so rdigiotis a man a^jesus should have imbibe 
anything fiom the pagan cultiinCr The Jewish and pagan dements in Palcstuic 
existed dde by sdc but they never mixed- There were pgan ciriei in Palestine, die 
Cacsaceas, FhHaddpl^ Ftolcmaii, Hippn^ Pella^ but pious Jews contrived not 
to visit thcmL, and we Jiodce that Jesus did chc same. The omy pagan contaminatjon 
in Israel was among the very ridi^ mipired by sdF-inte«st or Enobbery, and there 
were not many of ihoe. The problem wii so insuhstantiai due wc never find Jesus 
mendomng it, although the andent prophets had so ofbm to rebuke their prople't 
tendpicy towards idolatory. As for Greek philoiophy, no Galilean peaant could 
possibly kncifw anything about it. Plato and Aristotk were certainly not expounded 
in the synagogues. The thesis so often put forward during the last hundred yean, 
that Oirisiiajuty is a s^Ehesis of Qricnta] mytticiim and Greek thought, might 
|K3^bly be argued in respect of St. Paul (though not even (here with any eondusive^ 
nesi) hut it wtamiy cannot be advanced m comtecnoa with jesus^ Those crida who 
have decermlned at all costs to *^prove^^ influence have been redneed to Ending 

analopes between certain phrases of the Gospel and classical literature. For instance 
a Latin proverb quoted m the 5dfyric«i of Petronius says You see the fleas on oth^ 
people but you dgn^t sec the lice on youneiL’’^ This may perhaps reoiind somebody,, 
if he Is anuous that Jt shguld, of the mote and the beam, but everybody knows 
that tberc is a teservoir of popular wisdom commofi to almost aE the world. Other 
sunilaridcs^' which those punstaking icuehcn have found arc simply coinadences 
ariring flom the fict that religious exaiution Jus alwayi expressed icscirin much the 
same Im^iagc and hence it is not all difBcult to find such "^induoiccs" even in 
Hi ahminitm . 
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divine rcvcbdon, found the right path, gxopbg towards God, a^ St. 
Paul says. 

If there is one concepdon which should be rejected it is that nmcttenth 
century legend which set up^ agamst the lugubrious rehgiou of Christi- 
anity, the Dionyriac gaiety of the pagan world The care-ftoe pagan, 
thyrsus in hand, drunk with thejoy of living, so prominent in the popular 
poede tradition, k a purely literary convenrion. It is true that many in 
the pagaii world sought happiness in pleasure* in beauty, in sensual love 
and in the exultation of living. But they knew perfeedy well that happi¬ 
ness is fragile, that pleasure has mexorable limits and that over all is 
the encroaching shadow of oblivion. The characterisdc mood of the 
pagan world is not Joy* but a profound sense of the tragedy of the human 
condidon. The great shrines of andquicy* such as Ddphi* convey this 
with a terrifying force. Throughout classical literature we encounter man 
in despair, in the most fiindamental sense of the term, expecting nothing 
from life and nothing after death: Achilles at the water's edge beguiling 
his sadness as he goes our to his last ftght: Solon crying "Call no man 
happy*": Sophocles sighing *'Unhappy race of mortak* your life is the 
measure of nothing and no man has any happiness save the illusion of it 
he himself creates**. We remember the old fat God Sderms* surprised by 
Midas in a rose hedge and comtraiiied to yield up the secret of Ufe. "It is 
better for man never to be bom; the sooner he is bom the sooner he go« 
back to the kingdom of darkness.^* The most characterisdc he^o of the 
ancient world is the young man on whom the gods have bestowed all 
the gifts of beauty and genius, only to break the stalk when the youth b 
in full flower. Hope, in the myth of Pandora, is loosed upon the world as 
the uJdmate deceit, the permanent temptadon: this is the last ivordi the 
final judgment of the pagan mind. 

This fundamental despondency derives from the pagan conception of 
divinity and its rdadons with manJdndL which naturally moulded its view 
of human destiny. This is where Paganism and the Gospel are utterly 
espposed. Certainly not all the pagan world accepted the caricatuics of 
popular mythology as gods. Many Romans did not regard the Immortals 
as business mm to he bribed into granting favours or benevolent neutrahty 
and many Greeks rejected the nodon that the absurd and scandalous 
fables representing die Olympians as adulterous, brutal and double- 
dealing* sharing the worse passions of men, conveyed the truth about the 
divine power. Sccpddsm was a common reaction: Cicero's De Natum 
Deonim gives the most lucid and convincing reasons for iL What is so 
astonishing is that, in spite of the frusiradon of the system, certain innarely 
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religious spirits succeeded m giving a deep signiiScaJice to rites and con- 
ceprions whJdi in iteiiiselvcs seem to us so deficient in spiritual rictmesSi 
**l liavc weighed every thing*" says AeschyltiST "and no one except Zeus 
can &ee me &om the burden of sterile anguish/^ And Hippolytusj plea 
to the Goddess Artemis^ in its mystical phraseSp can move us. sdll today. 
Undoubtedly there was a reaching out to God among the nobler spirits, 
but how btde they received in return. 

The breach between man and the gods of antiquity was absolute. The 
Olympians came to earth to pursue their own selfish designs but they 
were completely indiFerenr to the lot of mankind. The ancient world 
admitted the majesty of the gods but concluded that it was futile to 
expect any part in it or to receive from their ddties any measure of 
coDsobtion. The official gods, debased as they were by polytheism and 
anthropomorphism, were yet incredihly far off and completely dc- 
humattbed. Vigny h in the true pagan tradition when he counseb us to 
**oppose a cold silence to the eternal sUcnce of heaven,” 

It is true that the gods of the philosophers* are much more exalted 
concepdons hue even they brought little satisfacdon to the truly religious 
souL There are certamiy some passages which seem to anticipate Chrisdan 
smdments such as the Socradc dialogue on Law, ”God comprises in 
himself both the beginning and the end* the means by which all things are 
done; justice follows in his wake to take voigeance on all who lack the 
divine Law. If man i$ to be happy, he must follow humbly and quiedy in 
bis ways". But which God dtm this refer to? 

According to Plato* it is the perfect organiser of the Politia and Timeaus, 
the abstract idea of Good* the pure state of understanding. According to 
Aristotle it is the prime mover, the necessary agent, immutable and 
perfect modon. According to Epicurus, that cold harmony in which 
"*all is order and beauty, calm and voluptuous". In the Stoic philosophy 
God is that anonymous Wisdom manifested in nature* that legos, the 
principle of mtelligeDce which is implied in the unirosal order. But all 
this is Very remote and unlikely to interest the ordinary man. The 
iodividual might reach out to the divine through knowledge, through 

* Although the Greek philosephfrj sdughr id undci^tand the problems of existence 
oo an undeniahLy high level, compared with Jjeiui k it dear dial they wcte philo- 
sopben - leaders of thought and not religious leaders. They gave uuderstanding but 
not faith. Many of thenSt too, were very &i from eicprcs^g their exalted conccpcions 
in tbeir lives, Socrates was not renowned for Ebe rigour of hii moraij, be had several 
diHdren by his eoneubiue Myrsjs, he had also hecn a professional moneylender and, 
although hu death was so Dugnibcenc, it ibould not be overlooked that be offered to 
forfeit neaiLy ^ his ptopcity to escape it. The teaching of Jesus waa not only in 
words, it was in hi? life and* also, in hii deadn 
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tontctdpladoD^ throiigb ataraxiaL+ the annihilatiori of will common to the 
Epicureal and Bnd^sc systems, but nothing came down &om thii 
remote and abstract God. ’^en. bter on, the griiat Stoics, Epicieiiis and 
Marcus Aurelius^ sought a personal god whom they could love, they came 
up ag^nsc what seemed an impassable obstacle: union with God ptc^ 
supposed chat God existed, that he had Being and that he loved utanEdjcLd. 

Here we see the immense difference between the pagan and Christian 
systems. The Gospel unveils a God who is at once the Creator^ che begin¬ 
ning, the Word, the intelligaice of the world, perfect harmony and 
absolute goodness, yet who is a Being we am love and who loved us 
enough to wish to save us. 

This revdadon at once malMS sense of man's destiny for he is In the 
hands of this almighty and loving God Grom whom '^all that proceeds is 
adoratlc”, as Leon Bloy said, while in the pag^ world the enigma of 
man in the world svas insoluble. The ancient poets had tried to find an 
explanation: Homer postulated in .iLFimilfe a terrible and btal pow'er to 
whom even the gods must submit. The Dike of Aeschylus automatically 
punished sin; the Demi-Urge of Plato followed out with impenetrable 
logic a design which we cannot know. But all these high conceptions 
came down sooner or later to the blind goddess of fortune with a bandage 
round her ey^cs, with the flock of astrologers and fortuae-tellets who were 
consulted in the hope that they might foretell her uncertain ways. By 
contrast with these depressing conceptions the Gospel teaches us that 
everyone can determine his own future by his acts, tlaat there is no blind 
&te which can prevail against the conscious choice. 

Among che pagans the destiny of man was strictly confined to this 
world, inasmuch as thtdr religion made no statement regarding the final 
end. There were vague myths, which might be accepted or rejected; 
there was no doctrine. We find certain evidence of a behef in the im¬ 
mortality of the soul, as the inscription "Gone hack to the eternal light'* 
on a funerary tablet and representations of the vine and the ivy, symbols 
of immortality, On many tombs, Bnt other epitaphs display a total 
nihilism. There were popular myths like that of the fortunate Isles or the 
Kingdom of Hades, where men were reported to live a phantom existence 
in the form which they had on earth. The conceptions of the plulosophers 
are not much mote consoling. The Pbtbnic divinisation is merely an 
intellectual operadon and neither the Epicurean return to the elements 
nor the Stoic fusion with the ether can be said to uplift the mind or to 
offer any recompense for effort by comparison wirh that Kingdom 
of God which all men by their virtues may at tain. 
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The moral values of pagaaism conitast even more sharply with die 
Gospel its mythology or its metaphysics. The essentia] law ofmor- 
u^’l ’ “ * liarmony of the beaudful and the good. That 

w cb is correct is moral, conduct is straight in the sense that a Unc is 
straig t. In pnedee this meant a standard of conduct which was not 
Ignoble hut which had certain limitations. It enjoined self-knowledge and 
dcplor^ excess; “become what you are” said Pindar, do not seek to 
ex(^. virtues of piety, order and prudence are necessary to the weil- 
ing o sode^, man should therefore li^e honourably, remain calm in 
adveraty and in face of death, keeping his self-respect. There is certainly 
a g conception of personal dJgmty at the basis of the system but there 
ts also a s^ of sclf-intericst, because the praedee of this morality is 
^ommen^ to make life harmonious and happy, and if goodness, 
beauty and wisdom are synonymous, there is a fourth term which 

^ifcy " “ “profit". "Honesty is the best 

The m^gc of the Gospel cracked the shell of egodsm and pride 
which had grown up around this lofty concepdon. When it came to the 
relation of man and man, the sodecy of the andent world was cruel and 
rd. Compassion, to Seneca, was "a vice of the heart"; to Marcus 
urehus, a weakness. “Why give alms” says a character in a Larin play, 
you Me only uselessly prolonging the wretched nim's misery.” It is 
nat^ to hate your enemies. “Laughter is never sweeter” says Athena 
ro Odyssem in the AJ^ of Sophocles, "then when you can laugh at 
your cneim« ' The slave, excluded by definition &om the splicre of 
humm consi^arion, was treated with an indifference hardy tempered 
y the recoUccdon that anyone might be taken in slaverj'. When 
we encounter a note of authendc pity in classical literature it springs 
from some cause as fer removed as possible fiom a»risrian chari^, 
from a lund of inverted egoism and conscious despair. “I plead for him' 
^though mine enemy" replies Ulysses to the goddess, “because I sc^ 
in him an unfortu^te, bound to an evil desdny. And, looking at him, 

shSow^*^’ ^ vain 

A great many in the ancient world recognised the insuffidenev of their 
religious pblosophy and that is svhy, as we liavc said in Chapter ifl, there 
was a considerable infiltration of oncntal cults wliich seemed to provide 
c ements o greater spiritual promise. The gulf bcrwecn man and the 
tUvtnc was reduced in such cults as those of the Mother Goddess, of Isis 
an onis, there was a ■defimte mysdcal relation dot wichout spiritual 
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bciuty. The votary had a status, he was the relation, the servant, perhaps 
the chattel of the god, but he coidd give himself and be teceiv^ The 
limits of this type of mysticism, however, are plainly appa^ t when we 
remembef St. Paul's “It is not I who live but Christ in me". This fusion 
with God can only be attained by the invitation of Christ so that the 
moral effort unites with the spiritual intention. Nothing like this was ever 
formulated in the mystery cult of the pre-Chrisdan world. The teal object 
of the vo^es of the mystery regions was in fact pragmatie, what they 
sought was not union with God but personal happiness. Initiation 
promised this result without necessarily requiring any spiritual renewal 
from within. Here lies the fundamental (Ufferenoe between pag^n and 
Christian mysticisnv.* 

To sum up, the opposition between the pagan and Christian systems 
was largely a frilurc of response. We can freely say that the pagan soul 
"felt the need of the hght which the Gospel brought hut that it was 
powctlcss to express if’.t In many cases, like that of Potidus Pilate, they 
were totally unable to make sense of Christ's message; in otbcis. like that 
of the Centurion of Capemaum, they were able to grasp it at once. But 
very few of them, once they were able to get to the root of Christ's 
doctrine, would say with Julian the Apostate “[ have read it, I understand 
it and I reject it". The Roman opposition to Chrisdanity was political 
rather than moral and because such opposidoa was not fundamental, but 
only in fret due to ignorance, the pagan system melted away quickly in 
the light of the Christian revelation. 


I t was quite otherwise with the Jews. Goethe observed with truth that 
“Chrisdanity was more violently opposed tojudaism than to paganism”. 
We can only hate thoroughly something which we understand 

* About the time chat ninmaniry wai beginning to penetrate tiuoughout the 
Roman Empire ihc dactriiies ofneo-Pythagorismfsee p. 14^-7 wjirir) had a eocifidcr- 
»bte vogue. These did provide an authentir guide eg the spiiituat life, a Tneihod of 
devotiem and a way ofreaebing Cod. "Pnyer and sacrifiee to God" wasneonunend^ 
ed by Apollonius of Tyana and the neo-Pythagorean doettine enjoined a Hgorous 
celibacy, prolonged ahsiiucciees and sUeme, It taught diat bumaii being 
only letiim to its he^ning, whidi wai in God, by naoral effort. But it also 
taught that maicer was evil, the body was therefoie impure; it involved, m fact, a 
renunciation of life. It took no account of human wealui«i and its hero was essentially 
a preceptor; he was not the conidler, or tiw friend, still less the Redeemer, 
f Ft. r- craB Ee, in his introduetioo to the woiks of Ft. fesnigihre. 
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diorougUy, something Co which we Iiave certain Ihndamcncal dcs* 
Family quarrels arc Uiw wiKtling vipers, and it is only theologians of 
the same cciigiou who really know what hatred is. The Jews pursued 
Jesus with indefatigable viciousucss because they recognised him as one 
of themselves and couid therefore the better realise how different he 
was. 

What irnpression did Christ make upon his Jewish listeners? There 
would be nothing unusual in. his style of oratoryp the lyried tone, 
the complex word play^ the aUiteradons and antitheses would all be 
familiar enough; these were the recognisable accents of the prophet. 
When Jesus set up bcncdictioiis against malcdicitions in the Sermon on 
the Mount, when he attacked the rich and called down woe upon "those 
who are full'* (Luke vi,) the Jewish listener would immediately recall 
other Bible texts where similar antitheses can be found, "'Cursed be 
Canaan” said Noah (Genesis be, 25-29), “A servant of servants shall he be 
unto his brethren, , , , God shall enlarge Japheta and he shall dwell in 
the tents of Shem and Canaan shall be his servant,*^ "'Cursed is the man 
that tnistctb in imn*^ cried Jeremiah (xvii, 5) “and maketh flesh his arm 
and whose heart departeth from the Lord,” 

Even the parables, the most original feature of Jesus's preaching, would 
not seem altogether strange to Jewish cars. Their abruptp elliptic form, 
with the inconclusive element, wguJd be as congenial to an OrientaJ 
audience as it is often disconcerting to us. The formula ^'To what shall we 
iikcir' which opens many of the parables (Lute xiii. 18, Mart iv, jo) was 
a favourite in certain Rabbinical schools, parricularly of the one which 
produced the Mhchoa. The maschd was an essential elemenc in the 
Hebrew technique of persuasive oratory and it was sometimes subjected 
CO &ntastic and even absurd contortions,* 

Jesus quoted the Scriptures ccmitmdy* drawing arguments and parallels 
from them, as for instance when he jmtiiied hbriself for having said he 
was the son of God, or his disciples for having rubbed cars of com upon 

* Here* however, i* % simple and bcaudfuL exampk, lakca from R. Jekman ben 
Zakku, 0 . Jewish doctor ivbo fictiriilied the time of rhe fall of Jenualcm, “It 
is like a kin^ who mvited his lervants to a feasr but did not fbc a predre hour. Tbc 
wiM men dressed iti liidr best and presented thenuelves ar the pakce gate, Bui the 
fooh went on with their own business saying 'There will he plenty of dzne to prepare 
for the feast,* Suddeoly the king summoned hit servants, (he wise men came in 
ready, the foob were unddy and unprepared. The king was pleased with die wise 
tricn and angry with the fools. "Let those who arc robed sit down and cat and drink, 
but let the others stand outside and wait/ This is very much like tbc parable of the 
wijc and foolbh virgini; it is not, of a>unc, impossible that Chrbtun i^uentes may 
have crept m. 
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the Sabbath.* They are perhaps aHusJons raihet chan quotations but they 
indicate a mind which was thoroughly conversanE with die Old Testa¬ 
ment and they arc found continually throughout the Gospel. 

The Jewish lisEoner, therefore^ would find nothing disconcerting in the 
form of Jesus's discourses. He would also, on many pobts^ find himself in 
agreement with their content. Jesus never rejected the prindpk which the 
Jews valued most; he never denied that they were the Chosen People* 
Indeed he emphasised on many occasions^ their special mission under 
Providence; he told the Samaritan woman diat ''salvarion is of the Jews’"; 
an idea which St. Paulp lateCp was to develop m a passage from his epistle 
to the Romans ([, ix, 4), that to the Israelites "pertaineth the adopdoR, 
and the glory and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the 
service of God, and the promises*". 

Jesus never denied or spoke contemptuously of any of the great funda¬ 
mentals of the Jewish religion, quite the reverse. He spoke of the Lawp the 
TerjA which every pious Jew venerated and loved almost as a living bdng 
and called ^^the eldest daughter of God”, which the universe itself obeyed 
and God himself followed, with the deepinst respect and admiradon. 
"Think not that I am come eo destroy the law, or the prophets; 1 am not 
come 10 destroy hut to fiilfil. For verily 1 say unto yoUp till heaven and 
earth pass* one jot or one dtde shall in no wise pass from the law, till all 
be fiiLfiUecL whosoever therefore shall break one of these least com¬ 
mandments* and shaU teach men so, he shall be called the least in die 
Kingdom of heaven; but whosoever shall do and teach themp the same 
shall be called great m the Kingdom of heaven" (Macc. v. 17-19^). Thtsc 
words sounded sweet eo Jewish cars* and not only did Jesus proclaim the 
occellcoce of the law by wordSp be was careful to follow its most funda¬ 
mental observances. We sec that he celebrated the Passover most 
scrupulously. One of the bgia cited by Clement of Alexandria even makes 
him say: "if ye do not fast m the world, yc shall not find the Kingdom of 
God; and if ye keep not the Sabbath, ye shall not see the Father". 

The very commandment which Jesus put first in his tcachbg was the 
historic first commandment of Isiach to love God first above all. Jesus 

* Mgr. BitiffbL comutenEing mi rhit pobt. says, ''Many of the Old Tcttamtnr 
refcrcncrt woven into the thread of the duccurscs of Jesus arc probably not in fact 
acmal quoCi&otLS by J«ui but a sore of eoacordance mshtgted by very audent tradi¬ 
tion.” In orhex words* wc cannot always be sure whether Je&u dirMly dted ocnam 
passages or whether the namcor of the Gpypd, arudoiis to darify the reaching, 
insnificcd them as i kind of reference- This is also probably true of many comment 
upon dK actual events of ChristV hfe ai when Si_ Matthew, recording the fiighE into 
Egypt, adds "“that it might be fidElfed whidh was spoken of the Lord by the piopbcr^ 
out of Egypt have J calkd my son'' (Matt. ii. is). The prophecy is Hosea la. i 
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cmpji^sd many of die charactcratics of the God whom, since Abmham, 
Israel bd ajwa,^ vca«ated. He was the One God, the Almighty, en¬ 
throned m ^e skjrwith the earth as Lb footstool. He was the King, the 
Judge the Holy One. the pattern. “Ye sbH be holy as 1 am holy-\ said 

in .11’ \ 

Matthew {v. 4Sj: Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father in 
heaven IS pwfect . It 15 true that Jesus stressed the Fatherhood of God 
more thM the andent Jewbh sages, and that he introduced a more tender 
^ con t ing no^, but these sentiments were not unknown among the 
^ws, who indeed, in their proud boast that they were the chiidroi of 
S^bbod in protection, had more than once shed 

The mord code which Jesus preached was no mote disconcerting to the 
Jews than ^ theology, for it was in direct accord with the andent 
teaching The propheB too had besought them to pay less heed to formal 
precepts but ro practise a true and living morality in their hearts. “To 
bow down hb h«d as 3 bulrush and to spread sacidoth and ashes under 
him wilt thou call thb a fist and an acceptable day unto the Lord? Is not 
this the fast that I have chosen? To loose the bands of wickedness, to undo 
the heavy burdens. to deal thy bread to the hungry... bring the poor 
that Me CMi out to thy house, when thou scese the naked that tLu cover 

him (Is^ Ivui 5-7). 'acid your heart and not your garments’* said 
the prophet Joel (n , 13). ® 

The passage just quoted &om Isaiah is one of the most beautiful in the 
<1 Testament, an appeal to the purest sentiments of die heart. Many of 
the more ruthless features of the Hebrew law, the “eye for an eye” and 
die calm feroaty wi* which the Chosm People aw enabled to rid them- 
x ves of any obstacles on their path, arc often cited as instances of the 
Affcrence between the Gospel teaching and Judabm. But it should not 
forgotum chat a quite different train of thought runs side by side with 
th^ t^oughout the more Hebrew teaching. The injunction to love one’s 
nagbbour m oneself is found in Levitiem (idx 17-18}; the golden rule 
of aU morahty as set down by St. Matthew and St. Luke (Matt vii. ta. 
Luke VI. 31) whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
^ into the aiErimtive of the wisdom of 

(Tobir iv. is}. "That 

which thou hat«c, do to no man” said also Rabbi Hillcl and ithough 

ST “ IJctwcen the positive commandincnt of Chrbt 

Sue *^1, L “ it is none the less true that the same sentunent 

Umpires bock 
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It shopld he observed that jesus although critical of jewkh UttraJisin 
io« not condemn it altogcthct. At tlw bcgiiming of the famous act^ 
on the Scribes and PharisGes in Sc. Mnethew (Kjdii) he py5 cxpMdt 
tribute Eo thdr doc&hic. "The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses' seat - all 
therefore whatsoever that they bid yon observe, that observe and do, but 
do not ye after their worbp for they say and do not". 

We should examine a htde more carefully the customary comments 
upon Jesus’s denunoadon of the Scribes and Pharisees. The earliest 
Christians naturally dwelt upon the antagoimm between the teaching of 
Christ and tbe teaching of the Pharisees because their own bitterest 
cnenues were to be found in that sect. The word ^'Pharisee” has become 
a term of abusc^ but is this altogether deserved? Is it, in fact, even in 
accordance with che Gospel? It is worth noting that Jesus never once 
denounces any of the Phitisces by name, his charity is so much greater 
than ours. 

Pharisaism was a gcDuhicly religious influence in Israel and its fervent 
faith had been an immense spiritual asset. Tbe fact that it came to share 
the fate of all exacting and ascedc doctrines^ which is to become sterile, 
ossified, and spiritually stunted, should not prevent us &om esdn^dng 
fairly its historic services to Judaism. Jesus did not condemn all Pharisoes, 
much less all the Scribes and doctors of the Law, many of whom were 
not pharisees and could not be accused of "raising still higher the hedge 
of the Law". The criticisms levelled by Jesus agdnst certain of thePharbees 
were not unknown to the Jews of his time+ who were well acquainted 
with "whited sepulchres”. Among the seven sects of the Pharisees 
enumerated by the Talmud arc the Shcchcmr-Phariaccs, who adopted ihe 
doctrines out of self-iniertst as Shechem had in earlier rimes eketed to 
become a Jew (Genesis xxxiv): the "bleeding Pharisees" who made their 
noses bleed by tuening abruptly to fiicc the wall whenever they saw a 
woman' the "'teU me my duty so that [ can tun to do it” Pharisee; the 
lugubrious Pharisee who always looked as if he were going to his own 
funeral p - - and so on. It is easy to read between the lines of the Talmud 
the hatred which a good many icsset people bore die haughty and disdain- 
fill sect. 

Yet all the same there are some things in the Pharisaic doctrine which 
seem EO anticipaEC the Gospel teaching. Renan's doctrine that "Hillcl was 
the true teacher of Jesus'’ is a tremendous exagg^ratioii for there b 
absolutely nothing to suggest chat this f^ous doctor had any direct 
influence upon the yotmg Galilean &om Na^eth. But such words as 
those of Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai, "It is noc the contact with the dead 
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that causes impurity, , - ” "It is not the water which purifies. , 
""Charity is above ic Law'' show dearly dut there was a good deal 
which foteshadowed the Gospel in the teaching of the Phansees. 

The later doctors of the Pharisees during the second and durd centuries 
of the Chrisdan era show a marked agreement with the Gospeh ' Who¬ 
ever gives alms in secret is greater than our father Moses”* said B,abbi 
about the year 27a and w^e find in a Talmud text, "'Whoever looks 
at a woman with an adulterous intentton^ it is the same as if he bad 
had rehdons with her." It is iTuposdble to say whether such injuncrions 
embody echoes of the Gospel or are logical extensions of Jewish religious 
and moral thought but whoever considers the history of the Jews may 
find it not altogether impc^sible to beUeve that die Pharisees too reedved 
a part of die divine understanding and may have contributed somediing 
tovirards die progress of the world into the light of Christ. 

For Israel had been given, under providence, the role of preparing the 
world for the supreme revelation. Stage by stage, during two thousand 
years, this small people had come closer and closer to the great truths 
which the Gospel was finally to reveal. More diati this cveo^ it had borne 
and cherished within ie consciousness, the image of the Messiah, the 
Saviour. Although the Jews could not, at the dedsive moment, recognise 
in Jesus the living embodiment of their hope, it is none the less true that 
they gave this hope to the W'orld. In the Office of Holy Saturday, after the 
Fourth Prophccyi the Church asks God to '"grant that all the nations of 
the world may become the childr^ of Abraham and partake of the 
dignity of the jjcople of Lsrafil”, “pm Jsrdefitirdm How better 

can wc acknowledge the link which binds Chrisuanity to die chosen 
people of God? 

This link does not explain everything, for the tree which is the Church 
has more than one rchoL Great as was the Jewish revelatioa Ic was in¬ 
complete. for Christians kive always, from the beginning, considered 
that the divine rcveladon was completed by jesiis+ One of the stained 
glass windows at Chartres shows the four great Prophets carrying four 
young boys, these arc the Evangelists and the symhohsm is accurate; for 
the new link rests upon the old but domitiatcs it. the New Testament 
b potcudally contained in the Old'^s said Se. Augusdne, it is from the 
New that die Old derives its significance.^^ *^QucJ Moyses Chnsd 
dotSrina said the Abb6 5 uger, the famous minister of King 

Louis VI. and Louis Vll, And upon a statue of St. Paul at St. Trophime, 
Arlcs^ there is a similar inscription^ “the law* of Moses conceals what the 
teaching of Paul reveals; from the seed given from Sinai the Aposdc has 
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milled the flourThe Middle Ages often u^d this symbol of *'the 
mystical miir': one of the capitals at V&eky shows Moses, with a sack 
upon his shouldcfs, throssing into die mill the wheat cars representing 
the andeot Law^ while from ihe other end St. Paul gathers up the flour. 

aie the ome race of hrad, according to the spiritj” said the Early 
Christian Fathers and die first Gentile converts did indeed revere Abraham, 
Isaac» the Prophets and the Kings as their ancestors. Faithful to this tradi¬ 
tion is a striking presenc-day affirmation by Paul ClaudeL “These are our 
erne forefirtherSi not some obscure barbarians from nobody knows where. 
As a tree is grafted upon an old siock, so are we sons of Abratunip in- 
heritors of the promise of the Covenant. It was addressed to us, the chosen 
race; it was we who came out of Egypt and crossed the Red Sea, we who 
fought with the Maccabees. The words of Isaiah, Hosea, Ezekiel and 
Jeremiah are as teal and alive to us as on the day they were first uttered. 
The Bible history is our own and the siory of the whole world since is 
bound up with it'*.*' 

We must come back to the consideration of the imprestion made on 
his hearers by the claims of Jesus and bis disciples to be the auEhendc 
heirs and upholders of that progressive revcbcion which God had given 
to Israel "'Ye have heard it said,” cried Jesus, '‘but I say xinto you, . . 
what light had he to say this? "'For ail the prophets and the law pro¬ 
phesied until John” (Matt. :d. 13), did he mean by this that everything 
chat bad gone before, including the preaching of the Baptist, was an 
incomplete revelation? "l am not come to destroy the Law but to fulfil 
it,” the words must have sounded scandaious to pious Jews for how could 
the Law which contained the secrets of God require to be extended or 
fulfilled? The Law could not be that old bottle into which one dared not 
pour new wine or that fabric worn threadbare which could not be patched. 
The pious Jews would feel an instinctive and very natural opposition at the 
very idea of a new for no man likes to be told to give up beliefr 

he has long cherished, upon which he has based his life. In the literal 
sense of the term, the message of Jesus demanded a f4?rn^rrrn?if of the Jews, 

The message, difficult enough in its very inception, became ^ more 
so as it was developed. Certainly Jesus respected the Law; also he had 
fai too great a knowledge of human weakness to be one of those innova¬ 
tors who want to sweep away everyebing. But the least subtle of his 
listeners could not bcip realising that he did not interpret the Law\ 
requirements in the same way as did the Rabbis. The Torah^ using the 
term in its widest sense to cover the immense conglomeration of glosses 

• Id aa uapubitisted iettcr co the author. 
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which had become superimposed ypoti it by centuries of com¬ 
mentaries and refinements, represented the maximum of observances 
’fthich a man could possibly carry out; a Jew who could manage to fulfil 
ali of rhem was sure of salvadon. Yet* to a Chrisdan was given the mini¬ 
mum of written commajidmcnt. But the act committed w'as nor the only 
breach of it, equally culpable was the intentioti of the heart. BubEc 
behaviour counted^ certainly, for "'woe unto liim through whom scandal 
comes” but more important than this were the secret feelings, thoughts 
and desires, things which men could never know* but which God knew, 
Jesus preached the spirit of rcEgion. He did not reproach the Pharisees 
for their tenets bnt for the hypocrisy which was an inevitable resuir of 
their sterile legalism. They submitted to these tiresome minutiae while 
living comfortably in other respects; after all it was easier to wear 
phylacteries aQ day and not to put your hand in your pocket on the Sabbath 
than to help your neighbour in aU dreumstances. The casuistry of the 
doctors had reached the stage where it made nonsense of the spiriEUal 
problem. They solemnly debated whether a woman who bounced a 
baby on her knee violated the Sabbath. Or whether a legal impurity of a 
vessel could contaminate the water which it contained and whether it 
could be transmitted to the wdl &om w'hich the water had been drawn. 
"Ye pay dthc of mint and anise and cummiji,^* said Jesus* "Wd have 
omitted the weighder matters of the law, judgment, mercy and faith. . . 
ye make clean the outside of a cup and a pbtter* but within they are full 
of extortion and excess" (Matt, xxiii, 23“25)- 
Whenever there is conflict between a legal observance and the higher 
principle of hun^anjty and charity* Jesus taught that the law must give 
way. He himself performed miracles of healing upon the Sabbath, which 
in the Jewish view was an almost unpardonable sin. Bur he never himself 
violated die Sabbath or authorised his disciples to do so unless principle 
was at stake. In the Codci of Bes^* which Theodore ofBeTa presented to 
Cambridge,, there is a verse iti St. Luke (vi. 4) which the majoric)^ of our 
transladons omit- 'TTiar day, seeing a man working upon the Sabbath* 
Jesus said to him, "Man* blessed are ye if you know what it is that you 
do; but if you know not, ye arc accursed for transgressing the Law".** 
For in the latter case the man was breaking the law for no reason save 
that it suited him ; but if the former, it meant that he realised the tmtli 
that che spiritual sense cakes precedence of the mere observance. 

Even those Rabbinical precepts which seem to foreshadow the Gospel 
aidrudc, such as Rabbi Elcazar*s "Whoever gives alms in secret is greater 
than our master Moses/* assume, in the words of Jesus, an infinitely 
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higher significance. The Rabbinical injunction was founded on Proverbs 
(xsd. i4)p ”a gift In secret padficdi anger" and the comment was "thus the 
recipient of the gift h not wounded in his pride". But Jesus said, "Let not 
thy right hand know what thy left hand doeth," the pride which had to 
be not wounded but obviaced, is the giver's pride in his own gcncrority. 

In the parable about the bbourers who came bst receiving as much as 
those who had worked all day^ Jesus reminded his hearers of God^s 
supreme right to show mercy, to save everyone who, even at the last 
moment, calls upon him. God, said Sl Pau!, will have mrfrey on whom 
he will have mercy (Romans ht* 15), In the Talmui there is a somewhat 
similar parable about hired bbourers protesdng against something they 
consider unfair and the reply is, "He who came last has done more m tw^o 
hours than you have done all day/" The Icgah the reasonable reply as 
opposed to the call upon the Holy Spirit. 

Tlie teaching of Jesus was directed to making religion more spiritual, 
more a matter of inward observance. But did thb necessarily entail con¬ 
flict with the Jews? It could indeed be said to form a logical extension 
of a process which had been going on for centuries, the rdigiom thought 
of Israel had developed a personal out of a collective religion and a moral 
system out of rirnal requirements. In that sense the Gospel was the 
culmination of the Jewish religious development. But, since the return 
from Exile, devotion to the letter of the bw had become, to the Jews, one 
of the bases of didr nadonal existence, for by putting themselves behind 
the ^*hedgc" of the Torah they had been able to keep out the menace of 
idobtry. This explained thdr excessive attachmenC to tbeir observances 
and a Prophet who required them to go above the Law, even on occariom 
to violate its precepts, could only be suspect 

In SO many things this doctrine of extending the bw and enbiging its 
applicaaon hit them in vulnerable places. The bw of love which the new 
Prophet declared to be transcendental had strange connotations. They 
were used to an all powerful and terrible God, the avenger, hidden in 
mystery, whose very name latter-day Jews dared not pronounce. Jesus 
defined, in an entirely new way, the rebtions between God and man, 
"The conception of God as lather" said Renan "is the entire theology of 
Jesus,"* The God whom Jesus defined was above all things loving and 
merdfiil; even bis justice is tinged with compassion. He is a god to whom 

’ TIm fomuia Fa6cr who art in ticavai*'' conapDads to isomc mail with 
ihe Hebrew mvocacLon SdxhasthMm^ trtn during tbc Lutcrdayiofiu^eithc 

bmiliaf cunespoudcnce between God and nun which marked the Paemretu had 
given plate tti 1 sdff and awocnick reveraxce. 
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we can give ourselves cotifidcndy, as do the lilies of ihe field and the 
birds of the air, and by this same confidence and mist, he is mysteriously 
drawn down to us. Ic is true that there is some similar teaclfing in the 
earlier scriptures but the difiercnce of accentuation is such that a pious 
JeWp accustomed to prostrate himself in awestruck rcvercncep would find 
a certain almost sacrilegious familiarity in the new approach^ 

Worse even chan this; the Father-God is the father of all men. The 
worst sinner has a right to his mercy, and the sun of his righteousness 
shines on the just and unjust alike. The heathen are not merely under the 
shadow of his terrible right hand (which the Jews had known for a long 
time) they arc also within the radius of his love. It could even be said that 
Jesus deliberately stressed the heathen's chance of being saved - all those 
lost lambs and lost pieces of money and prodigal sons! This attitude to 
tinners was a long way from the Jewish tradition. '"When thou w^ilt do 
good, know to whom thou doesr it - . . E>o good to ihe goodly men 
and thou shah find a recompense, if not from him, yet from the Most 
High. . . * Give to the godly man and help not a sinner” (Eedesiasdeus 
xii. 1-7). 

The new docninc, it would seem, might lead to all kinds of things 
which a good Jew could not welcome^ It required him to accept as brothers 
men who did not uphold the law, men * 1 ower than beasts". In Israel of old 
your neighbour was your brother according to the flesh and according 
to the Law, he who believed in Jehovah the God of Sinai and the Tonplc, 
This was the "neighbour” as defined by Lcuitieiu, not the infidel, die 
renegade and the heathen. Such a prable as that of the Good Samaritan 
would seem outrageous to a pious Jew. a tale in which none of the 
servants of the true God were shown in a good light while a heretic of 
mixed blood was held up as an example. 

The Jews certainly had progresed beyond the uodon that Jehovah was 
God only of the Tivclve Tribes and many passages of die Old Testament 
said expressly diat God would be revealed to all peoples (Psalnu xxiL aS, 
xlvii. Jeremiah xxxi. 33). This discovery is one of the glories of 
Israel. J 5 ut in practice no Jew could imagine any way of reaching or 
serving God except by the rit» which belonged to Israel. It has been 
mentioned that there were proselytes fi:om paganism among the Jewish 
communities of the Dispertion, but these were required to accept all the 
Jewish ritual observances, iucluding dreurndtion; if they did not, diey 
renianied "second class believers". St. Paula dictum that there would be 
neither Greet aor Jew was going to change the £ice of dicir world. 

In breaking die tradition of Jewish cxdusivcaess, Chrisrianity also 
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broke dp the tradidoTia! initimtioiii, the KaAfa/ for instance, that com- 
municy of die Cuthfiil bound together by a whole network of assodadotts, 
spiritual and. [iiatcria]^ moral and sockl. The commimity W'as the bade 
Jewish insdtudon; it could not reconcile itself with the Church, a purdy 
spiritual insdtudon, indqiendait of the bonds of race; class or upbringing, 
following the example of JesiiSp and paxddpidng in the divine grace. 

More fundamental even than this was the £ict that the very mission of 
the chosen people, the favour which God had bestowed upon them 
throughout the centime, was menaced by this doctrine which gave 
strangers and heathen a part in die divine promises and allowed them to 
aspire to the kingdom of heaven. 

It is only fair to add that Jewish exclusiveness was not purely selfish. 
If so ofictLp coo often, it was purely vanity which made them ding to diis 
harsh conception, there svas aho, among the more spiritually-minded, a 
feeling that certain values more important than life itself had been 
guarded by the Jewish people^ that they were the repository of a unique 
truth. It would have required superhuman clarity of mtelligcnce and an 
equally uncommon seLf-abncgadon for a people so long anchored to 
these otalied cerdtudes to realise that iheij mission was complete and that 
the only way in which they could fulfil the rcvcladon which they had 
guarded so long would be to sacrifice their exclusive claim to it. There 
were some pure and humble souh among them who could take this 
difficult step ahead; of such were the aposdes, the first disdpleSp whose 
eyes were opened by grace. But the great majority remained blind and in 
all good faith they considered that the promoter of this blasphemous 
doctrine merited death and that any means were permissible to bring 
about his downfall This tragic blindness of Israel was often represented by 
the mediaeval artists in a triptych sho^mg the Church and the Synagogue 
on either side of Christ, the Synagogue a figure wiih bandaged eyes. 

Otdy one thing could have torn this bandage from the eyes of the 
Jews, if they could have recognised in Christ the Messiah, he who was to 
come from God. for whom they waited with hearts swelling with hope. 
But, as we have seed, the Messianie idea had taken on certain divergent 
characteristics which could hardly be reconciled in one person. There was 
the conception of the glorious king, the conqueror who would give 
Israel back her independence and permiE the Jews the long overdue 
vengeance upon their enemies. The other* the true, image was the suffering 
Messiah, the humble victim whose destiny of sacrifice was to form the 
real victory. But this image, foreshadowed by the prophets, had passed 
into obUviou and the force of Jewish pride worlid to keep k there. 
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Here we begin to $ec tic drama preparing; tie greater die sufieiing and 
hutnilktion of JesuSp the more the Jews would bate him because bis 
pretendoiL to be their Messiah was an insult to the all conquering figure 
which had fed their hopes for so long. When Pilate cried £r« koma), 
leading out JcsiiSp exhaustedp disfigured by blows^ bleeding and spat upon^ 
he hoped perhaps to arouse pitj. But the Jews howled "Crudfy him/" 

How mysterious is the destiny of Israel. The very qualities which bad 
enabled them to preserve throughout their history the truth which had 
been revealed to them, drove them to mate the supreme refusal. The 
pride that had kept them for two thousand years the witness to the 
promise prevented its fulfilment, for them the revelation would remain 
incomplete. It would indeed have been almost impossible for this people 
of the law'p living it out to the letter, to oipitulate at once to the religion 
of the to accept the behef that * the letter killeth but the spirit 

giveth life . It would have been almost as incredible that they should 
abandon the natural pride which had proved to be their bestp if not dieir 
only weapon, for a doctrine which required humility and universal love. 
We must ask ourseIvcSp however^ if there was not a providential element 
in their refusal for without it the mission of Jesus could not liave been 
fulfilled, for salvation is only by blood. 

Jesus knew% better than anyone, the deep well springs of the Jewish 
opposition to him and the rignificance of the drama to come. We see him, 
as w^e read the gospel, uiideflccted by the intrigues around him and the play 
of passions and intercstp following out the plan which he alone understood. 

The progress of the divine plm required a certain method. 1 c was not 
solely to avoid arousing the Jewish and RLOman authorities nor even to 
prevent his followers from imsiindcrstanding his role that the Messiah 
did not declare hinisdf It was because bis hour ^'was not yet come“, 
because the opposition co him and his reaching had not yet reached that 
degree of violence necessary for its culmination in the bloody sacrifice by 
which alone his aim could be achieved. If there was a Messianic secret* 

‘ It is necessary to point out tiial the word ^"secret” bi this connArtion U used tHiIy 
131 a very genml iCHK and haj npehing in comnipn with dut cioteridaiii in which 
M niaoy rriigicm ieeia have pretended 10 enclose dudr message^ and of which some 
tanciful critics have pretended to discover mets- in the Ccqpd. Christianity is not a 
Edagiqu of iaitudon nor ii it 1 sect It ha never had the diajactcr of sndi com- 
mumrics ai the Euenei or the Pythagoreans, nor does it in any way n^cmhle such 
mystical cults as that of Demeter at EtcudSi or of Isis, Setapis or AdcMiis in many 
c^Ucs chroughout the Empire. Even when jeaus secsni to reserve certaio portions 
of hii icad^g for his nitMt indmate dbdplcs, he niafccj it quite dear that the 
teservadon u only proviiiatial; '*Wliar I teE you in darkness, that ^pcak ye io hght; 
and what ye hear m the car, that preach ye upon the housetops" (Man. r. ay). 
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diiring the life of Christ he revealed it only by hii dcith and resurrection, 
and once again we may see that complete identification between Im 
words and his being. Jesus was not only a man whose acts and whose 
teaching were in harmony, a man whose whole ejdstcacc w^as at once a 
testimony and a total oommitnicnt; he was the Word made flesh who 
oflered himself in expiadoiL When we enumerate the various causes of 
opposition which seem to explain the tragedy of Calvary we still do not 
explain it, for there remains the essential. Imponderable cause, the Mystery 
of the Kedemption, 

His hour had coine and events began to move rapidly to the time when., 
by breaking off the human hfe of Jesus, his message would be given its 
necessary culmination. Has that culminadon succeeded in persuading 
mankind to accept the doctrine for w^hich he shed hb blood? Certainly he 
has found many throughout the ages to see in the suiTering Messiah their 
Eternal hope; many whom the recollection of his agonies has brought to 
the hghc But to many othm his Passion is the supreme exacerbation 
of aU that Seems intolerable in hb teaching and inacceptable in his inissioiL 

St. Paul said of the God who became man and who died on the Cross 
that he was “unto the Jews a stumbling block and unto the Greeks 
foohshness'" . To a Greek, the idea of a man being at the same time a god 
was inadmissible; it was the sin of kubtiSf Immensurace pride or m 
illusion of grandeur, while to suppose that a god would elect co die wa$ 
an absurdicy^ because the essence of divinity was immortality. To a Jew 
the idea of the incamation was scandalous; ic violated the conception of 
the One God and savoured of pag;an anthropomorphism. But the idea 
of the Redemption went further than that They recognised the validity 
of the bloody sacrifice, for beasts were slaughtered d^y in the Temple 
by the Priest, and long ago human flesh had been offered as had Isaac or 
Jephtha 5 daughter, to appease the terrible Jehovah. But that God should 
offer himself to God, that God should be a victim was an outrage upon 
the conception of the divinity. And to daim that the victim was the 
Messiah was an intolerable affront to the Holy One of brael; the King 
of glor)' could not accept the death of a slave upon the ignominious cross. 

Christianity asks the world to accept the "folly'" and the "scandal" of 
the Cross because if we can accept them we may accomplish that reversal 
of the Avorlds values which Christ etijobed - mrt/ifiMt/e - to be bom 
again. Then what has seemed foolish will be revealed as wbc and what 
is scandalous will become worthy of respect and love. The Cross is the 
supreme witness to the mission of Jesus, it is also the most decisive of the 
"signs" that men shall refuse. 


CHAPTEIl IX 


The last days 

I n tli-c! endrc liturgical cycle of the Catholic Chuxcli^ as it is unfurled 
throughout the ycar^ ao penod is richer in beauty and more charged 
with symbolical significance than that which commemorates Christas 
last days upon carik The meotion of ^'Holy Week'' at once recalls the 
contrasted pageantry of those feasts wherein joy and sorrow succeed each 
other with soaring hymns and the silence of desolation^ in great cathedrals 
and humble parish churches alike. The week opens with the scent of the 
freshly cut branches, the branches of our own countryside symbolising 
the palm and olive branches of the Holy land. The Lam” that 

echo of the Hosanna of Israel falls into silence and the night office of Ten^- 
traCf With its alternate reading of lessons from the Prophets and chanting 
of psalms reminds us of the coming tragedy an d the repeated prophed^ of 
which it is the fulfilment. Maundy Thnrsdayp with its Altar of Repose in 
a mound of sw'eet-scented flowers, is like a smile on the road to Calvary 
save that the Host* hidden among the flowers and the candles^ is the very 
flesh of the victim* to whom w c bow down in adoration. Then comes the 
nightj when the bells are mute and the candles dead i the sad procession of 
the crow^ds making the stations of the Cross* the veiled scacueSp the empty 
tabcmaclcp monument of 3 mouming world, unfil the niiraoilous dawn 
when the joyful cry goes up: "'Christ is risen". 

The alternation of darl^css and supernatural light, or rather the 
simultaneous presence of sorrow and of joy, corresponds exactly with 
me account given by die four evangelises of die last iys of Jesus. In the 
ackground, behind the intrigues and hatred, the knot of the conspiracy 
which believed icself to be justified is being tied, jesns knew it and he 
never considered avoiding it by flight firom those who, by ktlUng him, 
were to seal their own downfidl. His hour was come* the hour of djrlrn^ 
when the salvation of man was to be accomplished by the shedding of 
blood. The serenity which has alvirays charaaerised him docs not desert 
him now. At the very end of his term, we have many of his most pro- 
ound and beautiful sayings. Buc the man in him was rroubled: hts youth, 
his flesh, protested at the death thar the God in him willed. This is the 
Week of those two glorious manifestarioust the acclamarion by the people 
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and ttc msdturioti of die Sacrament. It is al^o tL: week of the Pmhou, 
of tilt Agony, the desoladpa and the Cros5. But ''except a com of wheat 
fall to the ground and dit^ it abideth alone^^ 

Je^ did not try to hide. He stayed somedmes at Bethany and some¬ 
times on the Mount of Olives^ both near enough to jerusaleni to Ewdlitatc 
his comings and goings into the town. The caravans of pious Jews coming 
up from the Jordan thought that this was just another Passover at which 
they were assisting, and an agitator crudded by the tampans w^ould not 
astonish them in any way. But the coincidence in dme between the 
feast which commemorated the deliverance of the Chosen People and 
the sacrifice of the Messiah was obviously no acddcnL Once before 
Jesus had gone to Ephraim to escape his enemies, this dme he gave himself 
up to them. It was not chance, but a dchberate intendon. 

The coincidence between the Jewish festival and the death of Jcius 
provides some of the most valuable cvi<kncc in piecing together the 
chronology of Chrisfs life. The four evangelise report that he died on a 
Friday (Mate xxvii, 62. Mark xv. 42, Luke xxiii. 54j<3hji xix. 51). If we 
follow the Fourth Gospelp in which the chronological references are 
given more precisely, it seems that the death must his^c taken pbee on 
the actual day when the Passover was eaten, that is, according to the 
Jewish liturgical caleidar, the 14th day of Nisan. There arc only three 
dates during the period of Christ s life when the pMSOver feU upon a 
Friday: these are ii April 27, 7 April 30 and 3 April jy, Takmg these 
dates into account with calculations already made regarding the date of 
Jesus's birth and the duration of his public ministry, the second of these 
three dates is indicated.* Holy may therefore be said to have 

commenced on Sunday 2 April in the year 30 and it was on Friday, 

■ Unlikfi the Jewish Passover, lEc Christian Easter is, as we know, a moveable 
feur. Tbii deriva Eom the that the mpnclu eftbe Jcwwh calendai were lunar and 
om% are noe TbcJewish Pauh was fixed by Moses (Ntunben ttviu^ tCj on the r^ch 
day of the Ek* mondi in coinpde wiih the full mciQn of the Spring equinox, because 
it was at that tune that tlie Jwj went out of Egypt. To show that, ici the werdi of 
Sion (die uMiicnoe of Cocpiu Chritt^ JVufum Patiha twvae hgii^ Fhax 
die new Pasch puts an end to ihc old one ai the new day ends tbe night, tbc 
Church dedded that the new feasi must couidde with the fiiU mooD of the Passover. 
Bui tinoe it wxj desired to edebrate the RcEurreetioa of Christ upon a Sunday, on 
which day it in taa toot place, it was decided at the Coundl of Nlcca to choose 
each year the Sunday following the fiill m^m of the Spring equinox which was 
luppoud then 10 occur always on March 21, ai it flid in the year 323 when the 
Council metr If the fill! moon occuis before the ilst of Maixh, Eastet falli oti the 
full moon of the month following, thus it can fall between Maidi 23 and April aj. 
Various iuggsfioui for a Ejced Eatcet have been advaaced but they involve abaadoo^ 
ing CLthcr the coincidecLCC with the full moon or wvh a Sunday, 
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7 April on a bare hill by the gate ofJenasaieniT that Jesus was nailed to the 
Cross * 

Towards the end of March^i Jesus found himself in a position of in- 
Cfcasiiig danger. His retiim to Jerusalem alarmed those whO| as the 
Jealous guardians of the law and also of public: ordcr» detested him 
equally as prophet and a disturber of die peace. The resurrccdon of 
Lazarus, which caused many people to rally to hinip drove his advemries 
to take actioii. The Pharisees wamed the Temple authorities, and the 
chief priests became alannei They met to consider the case. 

The Gospd reports several of these unoffidal meetings, compared by 
Fr, Lagrange to "meetings of parliamentary groups where, whatever 
decision is arrived at is sure to be implemented because the majority is 
behind if \ St^ John (xi. 45^ 53) reports one of them in detail. Tradi donaily 
it was supposed to have taken place in a villa belonging to CMaphas the 
High Priest, situated outside the dry on a hill overlooking the sinister vale 
of Gehenna. This hill is still callcJ the mountain of Evil Counsel. It could 


not have been a meeting of the entire Sanhedrin, neither Joseph of 
Arimathea nor Nicodeiniis can have attended. Wc may guess that die 
rwo great rival priestly families, that of Annas, his five sons and his son- 
in-law Caiaphas^ and that of BchtciiSj represented by his three sons^ for 
once found ihcmsclvcs in agreement There would also be present 
doctors of the Law from those Pharisees who were in Jenisalcin, but 
these did not play an important part. From now on they seem to subordi¬ 
nate themselves to the priestly caste, whose business indeed it was, for 
once the matter passed bito the realm of law^ and politics the Pharisees 
were no longer concerned in ic Rabbi Elicazar bca Azarias said that he 
would hold a tribunal blood guilty even if it took seventy days to con¬ 
demn a man to deatk The Scribes and Pharisees knew perfectiy well 
what they were doing when they denounced Jesus to the authorities, but 
they did not wish to soil their own hands. 


* Allowing for the (act dm the Jewish day is teckoned Brom 5iwi$ct w stimet, 
wc get die fbUowing calendar for Holy Week, 

Freni mmet la Nuac 
to Kisan 

It NisJi 

I t Nkm 

12 Niun 

II Nkm 

13 Huan 

13 Niwn The Last Supper 

14 Niaa 

14 Nisan 

15 Nu;aii 


ModcUy 

Ttieiday 

Wednciday 

Thimday 

Friday 


April j until sunset 
After sunset 
April 4 uanJ simiet 
After sunset 
April s utiut sunset 
After sunset 
April 6 undl sunset 
After sunset 
April 7 undJ sunset 
After sunset 


The Crudftrion 

The Passover of the Pharisees 
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'‘Whac are we going to do? This man works nuradcs. If we lec himgd 
on, everybody will come to believe in him, then the Romans will conie 
and destroy our towa and our people/* We mtisc admit, injustice to die 
priests, that the danger was not illusory. There had been several cases 
where mystics had excited the people^ telling them that the hour of 
liberation had come, and there had been sanguinary reprisals. They would 
remember the revolt of Simon which was repressed by Varus, who 
crudfied two thousand Jews upon the hilb . Another attempt forty years 
later was indeed to provoke the ultimate disaster. Astute politicians, as 
were most of the members of the Sanhedrin, could hardly have seen the 
matter in any other light, and even those few who might have been able 
to distinguish between Jesus and the ordinary agitator, had too much at 
stake to intervene. The Pharisees said nothing: they had sec it all in 
motion. 

Fear ts a bad counsellor. Caiaphas the High Priest arose, supported by 
the whole priestly tribe of Annas, his father-in-law and his sons, “Ye 
know nothing at aR nor consider that it is expedient that one man should 
die for the people, and that the whole nation perish not” Qobn xi, 49, 50), 
[t is no new thing for sodedes to promote Injustice in the interests of the 
state. The priests and Elders of Israel, sincerely devoted to the wel&re 
of their people, thought they were doing no wrong by supporting this 
view. There is, indeed, logically sQUiething to be said for it, as Goethe 
implied, when he said; “[ would rather have injustice than disorder". 
There is, however, the question whether injustice, however unexception¬ 
able may be its reasons, docs not introduce a germ of mortal evil into the 
entire body politic, so that even order is menaced. After two thousand 
years, the dilemnsa remains, but from the time of Jesus to our own day 
(here have been &r too rtany against whom reasons of state have been 
invoked. 

The caseofjesus was different b a sense to which St John calls attention. 
The words of Caiapbas were prophetic. Philo, writing about the same 
dme, says that the power of prophecy descended upon the High Priests: 
he thought it was communicated to them by the wearing of the sacred 
Ephod, Accordbg to Josephus, John Hyreanus made several prophetic 
statements. But Caiaphas, without knowing it, was announcing some- 
thmg very different from the apprehension of a popular agitator. Jesus 
had to “die for that nation, And not for that nation only but that also he 
should gather together in one the children of God that were scattered 
abroad". The astute politicians were only instnunecis in the Almighty 
hands. 
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There were scycral siniiiir meetings for the matter was taught with 
difficulties. If they arrested him when preaching among the crowed, there 
might be a duturbance^ perhaps bloodshccL Then what would Rome do? 
They had sought vainly for a long dme to discredit him. There is a texE 
in the Talmud attributed to Rabbi Aldba: “Kill those who spread 
pernicious doctrines during a cEine of pOgttmage so that more people will 
be intimidated/* However, cuniiiiig was necessary. Many ruses were 
debated and it was also suggested that it would be a good thing to put 
Lazarus out of the way for good and all, since his existence was a living 
proof of the supemacural powers of Jesus* Qohn xii. lo-ii). While they 
were scheming and discussing, the agitator had the effrontery 10 reappear 
in Jerusalem, defying the scribes and the doctors, the elders and the 
priests and rhe entire Sanhedrm. 


W e c^ follow day by day, almost hour by hour, the steps of Jesus 
towards his eonsummadon. Sunday^ 2 April, we can Imagine as 
one of those lovely spring mornings in Judea when, in the distant clear 
horizons, the cool air dlied with the scent of gro-wing things and die song 
of a thousand larks, the human soul scerns to feel the presence of the 
divine goodness. Many people had come early along the toad &om 
Bethany to Jerusalem in the hope of hearing Jesus, for die rumour of his 
recent miradcs^ the restoration of sight to the blind men at Jericho, the 
raising of Lazarus after he had been dead four days, must have caused 
great cxdtemenL 

Jesus was already on his way to Jerusalem. The road runs along the 
eastern slope of the Mount of Olives, leaving the summit on the left, and 
takes several hairpin bends before coming out upon the flat. Here there 
is a magnificent view of the city. Here the crowd of disciples and looters- 
on had coIleccerL A short distance before this place was a scattered hamlet 
of a few houses bordering the crack, it was known as Bethphage, '"The 
house of the figs”, but the site shown today is of doubtful au then deity. 
There Jesus made a gesture of which the significance was not immediately 
appreciated, though not one of the evangelists omiB to record it (Matt, 
XX1+ Mark xi, Luke xix, John xiLj+ He sent two disciples inio the village 
and told them “straightway ye shall find an ass tied and 2 colt with her; 

^■■uvenfal legend about f ara rm U based cm thii passage in the Gospel, 
micr tM deaiii of Cluist, tbe Jcv<'a put him md his uscets, Manha and Maty,, iheo a 
b^t without cars, ails or rudcEcr, The boae was wafted imraaiioLisly to a place near 
MarseiHH ind Lazamj became the apostle of due town, where ihiny years ktrf he 
WM majt)Ted. 
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loose them and bring them utno me. And if any man say aught unEo you, 
ye shall say. The Lord haih need of them; and straightway he will send 
them”. 

Why an ass? Was it siuiply that he was dted? It hardly seems litely for 
Jesus, throughout the Gospel narrative, seems to havebeoi a very vigorous 
walker. Probably he wished to give some ceremony to hb last entry into 
the deyp but diere was nothing very dignified in such a mount. Whatever 
commentators may say about the Oriental ass briug hardier than our 
own, and a much more dignihed looking animal; although asses are 
mentioned in Judges x. 4 and xii. 14 and Ab^lom is described as mounted 
upon an ass ajid a mule; although Homer says that Ajax was "magnificent 
as an ass**, it is certain that a RLman cavalryman, with his mount well in 
handp would regard with contempt this rabble-rouser on a donkey. 

The significance of the choice becomes evident when we remember 
that throughout the Old Testament, the ass is the symbol of peace, 
humiht)^ and a quiet life while the horse is the symbol of war, rapine and 
luxury. The Prophets reproached the Kings for puttbg their crust in 
horsemen. Jsus was Kingp but the King of pcaoc^ Ihc emphasis laid upon 
a cok “whereon man never sat” underlines the religious cbaraCEer of the 
choice: it was widely believed in the ancient world rhat an animal or an 
object which had served some pro&ne purpose was not fit for sacred use 
(Numbers xLt. a, Dcut. xv, 19 and sad. 3, Samuel vi. 7), Above all, there 
is die Messianic prophecy of Zeehaxiah {ix. 9) "Behold thy King cometh 
unto thee, lowly and riding upon an ass and upon a colt the foal of an 
ass.” By the choice of this humble mounts Jesus gave the Mc^anlc 
gesture; the triumphal entry he was preparing was that foretold by the 
prophet and he wished, upon this day when the strands of hb dHtiny 
were knotting together, to proclaim the Gicl 

It was not a Roman triumph; there were no marching legions or 
captives in chains. Of the representadoos of the scene in art, Fra Aiigeljct>*s 
is the most touching in its simplicity and gentleness. Spontaneously, the 
disciples and the curious onlookers organised themselves into a proecs- 
sion. “And a very great multitude spread their garments in the way, 
others cut down branches from trees and strewed them in the way. And 
the multitudes that went before and that followed cried, saying 'Hosanna 
ED the son of David. Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the LorcL 
Hosanna in the highest'.” 

The Church has made the &esh green branches of springtime, the 
olive for peace and the palm for victory, the common wayside trees of the 
Holy Land, an emblem of die good deeds with which we may go forth 
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to meet Christ. The eastern of strewing garments beneath the feet of those 
it is desired to honour is comuioit in the Orien t: there arc man y references 
to it in the Arabian Nights, and a hiindred years ago an Englishman at 
Da m ascus recorded tliat^ as he was passing through Bethlehemp several 
hundred men and women came out to meet him and, casting their gar¬ 
ments upon the ground in front of his horse, implored him to intercede 
for them with the viceroy of Egypt+ whose hostility they had incurred 
through seditious activities. 

The Pharisees* who had spies everywhere* were alarmed. They had 
expeaed that Jesus would come to Jerusalem for the Passover hue dicy 
hoped he would arrive inconspicuously, as he had always done in the past. 
But^ instead, he was being accorded a triumphal entry and ostensihly 
assuming the MosianJe pose. St. Luke (sdx. 39) EeUs us that some of the 
Pharisees angrily besought him to rebuke the acebiming crowds. "1 icU 
you that, if these should hold thdr peacCp” he saidL "the stones would 
immediately cry out.'^ 

At the top of the hillp where the road widens out before it defends 
rapidly along the western slopep Jesus came to a halt. Before him rose the 
city, a truly royal prospect. There is no better place to view Jerusalem 
than from the slopes of the Mount of Olives. The city, on a plateau which 
drops sharply to the w^c above the Brook Kidron* has a peifect stage- 
setdog, but it did nor look then as it does todayp hedged by its crcnelbtcd 
ramparts of rose and gold, a mediaeval fortress upon which the caprice of 
history has capped a perfect blue dome, the Mosque of Omar* and soum 
the white stamens of the minarets among the russet villas of the Franks, In 
Jesus s day it presented an even more striking spcciade. Then* as now, it 
was a dty built of stone and denuded of vegetation* so that Chateaubriand 
said that it was like coming across the confused memorials of a cemetery 
in the desert. But it must have shone then with a dazzling splendour^ for 
the magnificent tyrant Herod had spent his treasure and his gian^osc 
fantasy in rebuildijig the andent capital of the Jews. The gleaming white 
Walls were formed of cydopean blocks of stone* gold shone on the 
facade of the temple in front of Jesus’s eyes and the enormous mass of the 
sanctuary, with m courtyards, its porticoes and its towersp dommaied 
the whole scene in its symbolic superimpodtion. To the right was the 
square tower of Antonia* the barmcks of the Romui garrison. The 
priesi3 and the wealthy had built sumptuous palates and below the towtip 
guarding the approaches to the sea* the Tower of David* rebuik on those 
same terraces where once the poet-KJng had sung his hymns of praise* 
rose to a height of over i jo feet, on invindblc strongpoint where, forty 
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yean later, the defouJen of Israel went lo make their last standi against 
legions. 

This was the dry as Jesus saw it and m his soul^ illumitiated by the 
Holy Spirit the image of wbat was to come rose up in shuddering 
presentiment This was the city of his most sacred memories; his fore¬ 
fathers had reigned here in this holy place, they slept down in the valley 
beyond, their white tombs hedged by the dark cypresses. Here was the 
Temple, the only place in the world where the true God had always been 
worshipped: JesuSp more than anyone eke* knew the full significance of 
this. Why must it all end in a tragic dilemma between the providential 
dcs.ign and the blind refusal? In the Greek of Sc. Luke we read that a sob 
rose up from him: *‘If thou hadst knowTip even thou, at least in this thy 
day,, the things which belong unto thy peace. . . . For the days shall 
come upon thee, that thine enemies shall ast a trench about thee and 
compass chee round and keep thee in on every side. And shall lay thee 
even with the ground and thy chUdren within thee, and they shall not 
leave one stone upon another, because thou knewest not die time of thy 
visitation'* (Luke xbc 41-44), They muse have seemed strange and 
mysterious words, and he did not explain them. 

He must have entered the dty by the Golden Gate, later walled up 
by the Crusaders who builE a chapd there. It b opened every year on 
Palm Sunday when the Patriarch of Jerusalem makes a solemn entry, 
mounted upon an ass, while the crowd acclaims him, spreading branches 
and garments in his path. This gate is the nearest to the Temple, to which 
Jesus immediaEdy went. He saw the same spcccade which had so in¬ 
censed him two years earlier, commerce making a good thing out of 
piety, the porticos turned into moncy-changbg the courtyards 

into catdc markets, the waiting rooms into provision stores, with a 
hideous din of sharp voices and animals bellowing throughout the holy 
place. Again his anger rose up and he struck right and left to clear a path 
for himself Certainly his arrival W'as not going to be overlooked. 

Since he had brought a considerable crowd in with him, it must have 
been easy for him to clear the place. Ever since he left Bethphage, more 
and more people had joined the procession, not all of them converted, 
to be sure, and mosdy activaEcd by curiosity* But there were scenes of 
genuine enthusiasm, children acclaimed him (Matt xxi. and the 

Pharisecsi growing mote and more alarmed, muttered to each other: 
“Perceive ye how ye avail nothing, all the world is gone after him*' 
(John xii. 1^). The Gmdles too* perhaps some of those god-fearing 
pagans, "proselytes of the gace*\ who had been converted to monotheism. 
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asked two of the Aposdes, Philip and Andrew, to present them lo Jesus * 
CerEainiy he was the man of the hour. 

But in spite of his tciumph and amid all the enthusiasm displayed in 
this, the very heart of Jerusalem* with his name on cvcr>^one*s lips, Jesus 
never lost sight of the purpose for which he had come. When his two 
disciples asked him to show himself to some Greeks who sought him out 
with sympathetic curiosity he replied: "‘The hour is come that the sou of 
Man should be glorified.” And as if he sensed the impatience* die ardent 
expectation of worldly triumph, he repeated it oneCp in gteacer detail: 
The hour is come that the Son of Man shall be glorified. Verily, verily I 
say unto you. Except a com of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth much fiuit. He that lovcth 
his life shall lose ic and he diat hateth his life in this world shall keep ic 
unto life eternal" (John sdi. 34-25). 

In that place and rime, when the crowds of Jews and Gentiles around 
him might be said to prefigure the future Christian Church, Jesus tried to 
explain the price by which this new life must be purchased. Tlie image 
of the Kedemption* the terrible salvarion by blof^, is dearly in all 1^ 
thoughts. Sdll his disdplcs failed to understand the nature of the triumph 
he promised them, they codd not understand this extraordinary spiritual 
gamble by which he who loses gains. How codd a man hate his life in 
this world? But Jesus knew. And because he was man, utterly and 
whoDy man, he codd not but feel human foreboding and human fear in 
the face of his destinyp so close now. We recall that he was “troubled" 
when, in the sohtudes of Jebel Q^antal he was tempted by the Evil One, 
We shall see a few days later the dramatic reversal of fortune in the garden 
of Gethsemant In a few moving lines, St, John records the debate: 

Now is my sod troubled, and what shall 1 say? Father save me &om this 
hour, hut for this cause came I unto this hour” yphn xii* 27). There came 
a sound like a clap of the sudden spring thunder. "Father, glorify' thy 
name/' he had said, in total submission, and* from the heavens, God 
replied. 

And so this day, which Lad begun $0 brilliantly in the light of that 
triumphal morning, drew to its aid in an atmosphere of vague disquiet 
The crowd had heard the sudden thunderclap, some declared that they 

There Is a tradirioti due these Gcnda were sent to Jam by Abgar the King of 
o^ering wnctuary in his situil prindpaiity. Jous tbuiked them but dcdiricd 
and gave them dsc "miiaciiloiis poraait'” already referred to, Wc do not know 
why these forrigneri aifced to sec hiiHr Pciiupi because he had just gone into the 
Court of the Jews, where they couJd nor follow him, iW any uncircunieised hmhcu 
who vratuted to go into this part of the Temple ran the risk of being lolled. 
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had heard the voice of an angd. ^*This voice came not because of me," 
uid Jesus, '"but because of you. Now is the judgment of this world: now 
shall the prince of this world be cast out. And I, if I be lifted up ftoin the 
earth, will draw all men unto me,*^ The terrible pby on words was not 
understood. The Law had said that Messiah would abide for ever: he 
could not be announdng his own death! lifted up? What did that 
mean? And who was this Son of Man? 

They had been following him all day and they were growing w^ry. 
The sun was setdng, it would be about half past rive, and behind the 
three towers, Phazael, Mariaimne and Hippicu5^, which commemorated 
the three beings Herod had loved, the western sky loomed red. There 
were nor so many people around Jesus now, as he lingered on the Temple 
terrace: daily life goes on and people have work to do. The last rays of 
the sun touched the distant purple mountains of Moab- The andenc 
Simeon had spoken of a light to lighten all peoples when a litdc boy had 
been presented to him in the Temple. ""Yet a litde while is ihe light with 
you," said Jems now, **Walk while ye have the light, less darknes come 
upon you: for he that walkeih in darkness knoweth not whither he 
goeth. While ye have light, believe in the light, chat ye may be the children 
of light'" [John xii. sSt 3<5)* 

The Temple was nearly empty now, the believers had gone. The 
priests returned for the samridal banquet, bare feet climbing up the 
steps to the sacred inoer court* A cold, air came in with the night, Wc 
w'onder what the Twelve who remained with their Master wxre thinking. 
That it would not be today, at any rate, that they would raise the people 
and force Caiaphas to recognise and consecrate this disconcerting Messi^? 
So they followed him do^vn to the Golden Gate and back along the road 
to Bethanyp 


Jesus returned to Jcmsalem on the fo&owiug day, “And he taught 
daily in the Temple. But the chief priests and the scribes and the chief of 
the people sought ro destroy him. And could not rind what they might 
do, for all the people were very attentive to hear him” (Lute m. 47, 48)* 
When the great Jewish feasts were on, Jerusalem was in a state of great 
exdtcmoiL All the roads w^ere crowded with the caravans of die pious 
making their way ro the temple of the true God. £vcry house in the dry 
was crammed full of guests and tents were set up hi all the gardens and 
among the fields and plantations outride the towTL Anfipas had arrived 
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&om Galilee. Tilt Roman Procurator, Pontius Pilate, had come from 
Caesarea on the coast and had installed tiimselfp as was his custom on such 
occasions when the Jewish crowds might easily give troublcp in the 
fortress of Antonia. Ifc wife had come with himp perhaps otic of curiosity. 
The narrow streets of the cityj especially around the Temple, were pack^ 
by millingp vodferouSp strongly-smellmg crowds and above the tumioU 
of the mob and the hlcatings of some hundred dioii^d sheepp arose the 
sound of psalm-singing. 

Although we can follow the sequence of events of these last days 
quite clearly in the Gospelp parricularly in Sl Mark* it is not easy to sort 
out the things which had occurred by the Tuesday, Jesus probably left 
wherever he was staying at Bethany (the house of Martha and Mary or 
thac of Simon the Leper) quite early. He would go to the Temple where 
pious would be praying already^ recEdng die ifi BenedictionSi thdr 
arms stretched above thdr heads. The crowd would gather round Kim to 
hear him speak and, unwearyingly, he answered all their quesdons, taking 
advantage of any oppormniry which offered ro expound his teaching. 

St. Matthew and St. Mark both reporCp with a very slight variadon, 
one such inddent which probably occurred on Monday morning, Jesus 
was hungry “and when he saw a fig tree in the wa.yp he came lo it and 
found nothing thereon, but leaVes onlyp and said to ic. Let no fruit grow 
on thee henceforward for ever” (Matt. xxL ig-19* Mark si. 12-15). 
This cunous curse has caused an enormous amount of ink to flow from 
the pens of exegedsts, for how could a fig tree bear any fruit in 
Springrime? The TahnudL b the tells us of two Rabbis in 

Jerusalem who are frah figs during the Passover, in Adar, chat is March 
or April, The tree mentioned b die Gospd might perhaps have been one 
of those Wild figs which run to leaf and do not fruit, but the question 
seems to be settled by St Markp who observes that “the time of figs was 
not yet.” What, therefore, was the significaitce of this curse, which 
immediatdy took effeetp for the tree withered “ “presendv” according to 
St. Matthew^ - during the night, accordmg to Sl Mark, who says that the 
disaples found it dead on ihe foUowmg momrng 
This is the only example b the en dre canon of the Gospd of what may 
be called **a punishmait miracle"* though several are mentioned in the 
apetcrypha] gospels^ and it was performed on a fig tree; a perfectly good 
fig tree which had not yet had time to finiiL But there was a lesson to be 
given from it, “How soon is it wichered away!” said the disciples. Jesus 
answ'ered them: "if ye have &ith and doubt not, ye shall not only do 
this which is done to the fig tree, but also if ye shall say to this mounub. 
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Be rhoii removed and be diou cast into ihe sei, it shall be done. Atid all 
things, whatsoever yc shall as-k in prayer, belicvingp ye shall receive.” 
There is also a prophetic interpretadon; we can see in this miradc one 
of those: symbolic, sometimes curious, dramadc gestures, by which the 
ancient prophets announced doom; Jeremiah breaking the potterV 
vessel: Ezekiel shaving his head with a sword. Israel was the accursed £g 
tree, bowed down with the sterile leaves of the Law^ barren of the fruits 
of love. These parables, spoken on the same day, illustrate this tin- 
mistakeably, 

”A certain man had two sons; and he came to the first and said, Son, 
go work today in my vineyard. He answered and said^ I will not: but 
afterward he repented and went. nAnd he came to the second and said 
likewise. And he answered and said, 1 go, sir; and went not. Whether of 
them twain did the will of his father?” Bossuer, commenting on this, 
says that "the gravest crimes arc often closer to pefutence than insipid and 
inefTccdve respectability.” Jesus knows the ill-v^ and the rebellicin con¬ 
cealed m the hearts of so many * worthy Chri stians” and he loves the 
honest siniier who repents a thousand times more than the hypocrite 
who conforms outwardly but denies secretly. Hear, O Israel “The 
publicans and the harlots go into the kingdom of heaven before you" 
(Matt. xxi. 28-3i, Mark xii. i). 

His teaching at this time is obsessed by his refiisal by Israel: he comes 
back to it again and again, with the listless sorrow of rejected lovc+ 
Once again, on the same day, he reverts to the image of the vineyard, 
which no Jew versed in the Scriptures could &il to understand. "The 
vineyard of the Lord of Hosts h the house of Israel,” says one of the most 
fiimous passages of Isaiah (v. 7); it was a vineyard from which he expected 
a good vintage but it gave only a sour and bitter brew. Those labourei^ 
to whom the owner entrusted his best stocks, his press and his storerooms 
but who refused him the wine, assaulted his messengers and killed his 
eldest son and heir, his hirers could hardly fail to recognise these. That 
they did recognise them is clear for when Jesus concluded by saying that 
the lord shall destroy these husbaDdm<^ and give the vincyard to others, 
some of them cried -'God forbid.” Then Jesus looked at them, and 
said (quoting Psalm cxviii. “What is this then that is written. The 
stone which the builders rqecicd^ the same b become the headstone of 
the comer. * , . Therefore I say unto you: The Kingdom of God shall 
be taken &om you, and given to 3 nation bringing forth the fruiK 
thereof' (Matt xxi. 33-46* Mark xii. 1-12, Luke 3DL 9-19), 

It would seem as if having detcrniined not to prolong events, Jesus 
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(Icbberatcly sought to atouse Jevirish leseDtmcnt, to nuko his compatiiots 
f^c their responsibility. He went on with the parable of the wedding 
ieast, to whirh the Lord asked his servants, but they docliocd, prefenitig 
to go on with their business, Thete could be no mistaking his meanings 
they were die disloyal servants, some of them were to hUI the son of their 
Lord; they had been the invited guests but they must not be surprised to 
find others called to fiU dieir place, othecs &o[ii all the highways and 
byways of the world. 

IVc can sec that his words made theit efiect, for thete were violent 
repercussions among the crowd in the Temple. Tlie Council of the Jews, 
now more than ever determined to get rid of him but a&aid to risk 
trouble by arresting him in the middle of his following, decided to lay 
a trap. They sent a delegation to ask him by whose authority he said and 
did such things as creating an uproar in the Temple, upsetting the stands 
of the money-ehangers and the scllcis of doves, and publicly insulting 
the Jewish nation. '‘By what authority doest thou these things and who 
gave thee this authority?” The question was cuimiugly put: if Jesus said 
he acted under God and through God, he was at once guilty of blasphemy. 
Would he &ll into the trap? Ordinarily Jesus was contemptuous of the 
Pharisees’ method of debate, but he knew how to nuke use of it on 
occarion; one may even say that he dispbyed at tunes a sort of peasant 
cunning. "I also will ask you one question" said he "which, if ye tell me, 

I in likewise will tdl you by what authority I do those things. The 
baptism of John, whence was it? From heaven? Or of men?" Then the 
doctors reasoned among themselves: "If we say from heaven, he vrill 
say. Why did you not believe in him? If we say, of men, the people will 
stone us for they aU regard John as a prophet." So they could only say 
W^e Cannot tell. Then said Jesus: hTcithcr teU I you by what authority 
I do these things” (Matt. xxi. 23-27, Mark w. 27-33, Luke Jcc. 

After several encounters of this kind, his enemies were more deiermined 
than ever to get rid of him. St. Luke (xi. tj} tells us that when they heard 
the parable of the servants in the vineyard the chief priests would have 
arrested him, for they knew "that he had spoken this parable against 
them." They were only restrained through fear of the people. 


Tuesday 

The next day was passed in mudi the same way, with groups of people 
gathering round Jesus as he preactett On one occasion he was sitting in 
the Court of the Women feeing an alms box- there were lidrccen of 
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them, each for a parrioilar inictidon - where several wealthy men were 
oscentadoudy mating thdr olierijigs. He pointed oue a woman in widow*s 
dotbes, obviously very poor, who came quietly up to the box and put 
in two small coins. And he said: "Of a truth I say unto you, that this poor 
widow hath cast in more than they all: For all these have of their abun¬ 
dance cast in un to the ofFcriog? of God, but she of her penury hath cast 
in all the living that she had" (Luke xxi. i-4)h A sixth century mosaic in 
St. ApoUoninare, Ravenna, represents this scene, so characteristic of the 
teaching of Christ. 

In the background, his enemies were at work condnually, spying^ 
asking questions to entrap him, watching for any fidse step. The great 
ones had come together in a united front against him: ordinarily the 
Pharisees hated the Sadducees and both despised the Hcrodians, the pro- 
Roman party of the petty princes, whom they regarded as traitors to 
the cause of Israd. But they all made common cause against the agitator^ 
for the end justified the means. 

The Herodbn approach was gende and apparendy respectfiil, "Master, 
we know that thou art true and teachesr the way of God in truth, neither 
carest thou for any man. . . . Tell us therefore what tliinkest thou? Is it 
lawful to give tribute to Caesar or not?'* It was a nicely edeubted 
question. Approval of the bated tribute would be verj- badly received 
by the crowd around biru: condenmadod of Ir would immedlarely be 
reported to the Roman authorldes, as Jesus very wcU knew* Once again 
his shrewd wit got the better of them. "Show me the mbuic money.” 
The only coins minted in Palestine were copper coins of low denomina- 
uon * the silver and gold pieces came &om Rome and were compararively 
rare, which is why Jesus asked them to bring him one. On the coins was 
the cfSgy of the Emperor, in that day, Tiberius Claudius Nero, Caesar 
Augustus. '"Whose is this image and superscriptioa?" asked JesuSp 
"Caesar's," they said. "Render therefore unto Caesar the things which 
are Caesar's, and unto God the things that arc God's” (Matt xxn. 15-az, 
Mart 3ni. 13-17, Luke xx- 30 - 2 ^). Following St. Paul's djcvclopmcnt of 
this idea (Romans xiii. 6,7) many theologians have seen in it a recognition 
of the rights of temporal powers but it seems dear that what Christ 
wished to emphasise once again was that only the pursuit of divine 
knowledge is important, the primacy of the Kbgdom of God. 

The Hcrodians could only redre, sccredy admiring the cleverness by 
which they had been worsted. The Sadducees then came into the attack. 
They weie the orthodox believers of rsraek brding it over the mass of 
the people. They held to the bchefi of Moses, so much so that for a 
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thousand years or more they had remained at the same stage of develop¬ 
ment in cheir ideas abouE the desdny of man and life beyond the gtave^ 
All more liberal or profound ejtteiujons of doctrine to them were 
suspect. The Acts cf the Apostles declares that they did not believe in angels 
or in spiriEs^ nor in the rcsurrccdon of the dead^ a belief which to them 
seemed ridiculous^ although it was implicit in the teaching of Job, Isaiah 
and Danid. The quesdon with which they approached Jesus was in fact 
designed to make him look ridiculous. The Mosaic law laid it do wn that, 
if a man died without issue, his brother should rnarry the widow in 
Order to raise up seed unto his bcother^". Therefore* asked the Sadducoes, 
if seven brothers successively performed their duty towards the wife of 
the eldest brorher* whose wife would she be after the Resurrection? 
Foolish as this iguesdon may seem* it was the sort of thing with which 
the Jewish docton were greatly preoccupied. In the Talmud there is an 
instance of a man who* having lost cwelve brothers and being required 
to perform bb legal obligations towards the twelve widows, decided to 
take one a month and after three years found huriself the father of 
chiity-siK children! When wc remember Signorelli's icriifying &esco 
of the dead resuming their ^rtnent of flesh, we are appalled that anyone 
could ask such absurd and obscene questions in relation eo one of the most 
exalted developments of the Jewish revelation, Bue Jesus answered them: 
the dead arise in glory, putting olf the cares of the flesh ‘Tor in the resur- 
recdon rhey neither marry nor arc given in marriageJ" And he reminded 
them* quoring Moses* *^thaE God is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living"* (Matt xxii. 23-^3, Mark xii, iS-27* Luke xx, 2^-40}. 

So the Sadducees also retired dj^conifited. The Pharisees then intervenei 
They had not been alcogether displeased at the way In which Jesus had 
defeated their rivals, some of them had even applauded his reply* though 
this conception of the Resurrection seemed nebulous to them for in 
their theology the resmrected were nor merely “glorious'* but very much 
of the fleshfc Still* it was mudi better to defeat the man on his own grouncL 
So they asked him once more a question which had already been pu£ to 
him in all sincerity: ^‘Master* which is the greatesr commandment of the 
Law?'* The rcladvc importance of the Mosaic precepts was a favourite 
subject of discussion among the Jewish doctors: what more natural than 
an inquiry as to which school of thought Jesus favoured? Perhaps this 
prophet would reveal himself less well grounded in the Scriptures than 
they were. Or perhaps he had forgotten the reply he had given to this 
same question bedbre! But no ! They got none of the remits for which 
they had hoped. “Tliou shale love the Lord thy God with ail thy heart 
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and wich all thy soul and with all thy imod. This is the first and great 
commandnicnt. And the second is like nnto 11 Thou shalt love ihy neigh¬ 
bour as thyself. On these two comroandmejiB hang all the law and the 
prophets/' It was an irrqj-roaehable answer according to the most ortho¬ 
dox tradition and the Pharisees could only acknowledge it as such. Then 
Jesus in his turn took the offensive and put a very embarrassing quesdon 
regarding the Messiah. Did they regard him as merely human, the son of 
David? If they did, how conld they explain the het that David addressed 
him as a superior being? They had no answer to that and took themselves 
off (Matt. xxil. 34-4.6, Mark xii. 23 - 37 , 41-44)- 

Althoughjesus got the better of all these insidious attackSphe experienced 
a Just and natural anger against the meu who fought against a doctrine of 
charity and simplicity with every trick and shufSe their wits cotdd devise. 
His wrath was directed to the Pharisees, because he knew that they were 
the nerve centre of the plot. And presentlyp when he was alone with his 
disciples, he gave himself up to a prolonged and violent outburst against 
them, or rather against the rjualidcs which he had always condemned in 
them, their hyprocrisyi their sclf-sadsfacdonp the cruelty they hid under 
the mask of virtue, the spite which they watered down to suavity. 
These arc the most terrible words ever uttered by Christy the most detailed 
and ferocious mdiccmentp in which wc seem to hear echoes of the im- 
precadons hurled by John the Baptist. 

“Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites I for ye devour 
widows' houses, and for a pretence make long prayer. . . . Woe unto 
you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye pay tithe of mint and anise 
and etunmiiip and have omitted the weightier matters of the law, judg¬ 
ment, mercy and faith: these ought ye to have done. . . . Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites 1 for ye make dean the outride of the cup 
and the platter, but within they arc full of extortion and excess. . + ^ 
Woe unto you+ scribes and Pharisees, hypoerits! for ye are like whited 
sepulchres which indeed appear beautiful outward, but axe witiun full of 
dead menT bones and all uncleanness* ... Ye serpents, ye generation 
of vipers, how can ye escape the damiiadon of hell? Wherefore, behold, 
1 scud you prophets . . , and some of them ye shall kill and crudf), and 
some of diem shall yc scourge in your synagogues and persecute them 
&om dry to dty. That upon you may come all the righteous blood shed 
upon the earth. * ^ (Matt. xxni. 1-36^ Mark xii, 38-40, Luke xx. 
41-47). 

At this moment, moved by emodort, by holy wrath, and in the despair 
of realiring that all his effort had not succeeded in bringing back justice 
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and peace to che world, Jeius gave hinuelf up to that prophedc insdnct 
which, only two day'5 before, on his triumphal progress had made him sob 
with anguish and utter strange distracted words. Now, from where he 
stood on the terrace of the Temple, he couJd see below the city' which had 
rejected him, its houses huddled together in the narrow, winding streets, 
crowded with people of his ow^ blood, against w hose refusal he could 
not prevail. For a second dme an agonised premonition seized him. “O 
Jcrusalentp Jerusalem, thou that kilJesc the prophets and stoncst them which 
are sent to theCp how often would 1 have gathered thy children togetheFp 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not. 
Beholdp your house is left unto you desolate. For I say unco yoUp Yc shall 
not sec me henceforth. dU ye shall say. Biased is he thac comech in the 
name of the Lord'" (Matt, xxiii. 37-38P Luke xiii. 34-35). 

Once again we feel the mystery of the rejection by Israel p upon which 
St, Paul In the eleventh chapter of hJs Epistle to the Romans makes such 
a magmficent commentary: “God hath not cast aw^ay his people, w^hich 
he foreknew . . * for GckI hath included them all in imbeliefp that he 
might have mercy upon all Op the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and the knowledge of God! How unsearchable arc his judgments 
and his ways past finding^ . . .""It was the terrible destiny of the Jews to 
make possible the sacrifice of die Saviour, but the design was of God, one 
day they will realise this and re-enter the realm of grace “for if the casting 
away of them be the reconciling of the world, what shall the receiving 
of them be^ but life from the dcadf" 

The prophecy of Jesus did not rcLtc to that restored and redeemed 
Israel of whom St. Paul was to ^vxite, but to the tangible menace which 
threatened Israel living. As they went out of the gate, the little group of 
men would follow' the way down to the sub-structure of the sanctuary, 
the enormous walls w^bich Herod had built to support it and to euiarge 
the area available. From where Jesus stood in rhe valley of the Kidron 
these colossal, irregularly spaced blocks of stone must have given an 
impression of almost impregnable strength. Rough grass and creepers 
were matted in the crevices of the stone; innumerable doves had made 
their ness there, and^ as they flew out^ their white wings were sil¬ 
houetted against the harsh blue sky. Looking at the great piers and the 
wealth and state of rhe Temple, his disciples wondered how these things 
could fail CO stand. '"Verily I say unto you* said Jesus ""There shall not 
be left here one stone upon another, chat shall not be thrown down” 
(Matt. xxiv. 1-2, Mark xiii. i-2p Luke xxi. 5-€i), 

The disciples were shakm by the insistence of thdr Mascer upon these 
23 
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cacastrophes to come. They had now come down the dope of the 
mountain and were alonCp among themselves. So they began to ast 
questions about the disquieting things which he had said Were diese 
catastrophes to be a sign of the end of the world and tlie coming of the 
Son of Man in glory? And when would they take place? What signs 
would there be? There would be no lack of dgnsi tbeir Master told them. 
There would be feke Messiahs who would deceive the people, there 
would be waR, revolts and rebcUion. Nature would show signs and 
wonders, earthquakes, pesdicuecs, famines. They" themselves, the faithfuh 
would bear witness in their bodies: they would he arrested, persecuted, 
tcsdlyiug to Christ by their sufferings. But the Holy Ghost would speak 
through their lips, with the wisdom which their adversaries could not 
refute. Then, as the Gospel was bcgmniiig to spread through the world, 
Jerusalem would be destroyed, invested by a foreign army while in the 
Holy Place would reign that “abomination of dcsobrion'^ which the 
prophet Danid had foretold. Iti those dreadful days “then let them which 
be injudea flee into the mountains. . . . Let him which is on the housetop 
not come down to take anything out of hk house: Neither let him which 
is in the field return back to take bis clothes ^ . . woe unto them chat are 
with child and to them that give suck in those days. . - . For then shall 
be great tribulation, such as was not since the beginning of the world to 
tills rime: no, nor ever shall be. . . . And when ye shall sec Jerusalem 
compassed with armies, then know that the desolation cliereof is nigh"' 
(Matt. xxiv. 15-22, Mark xiii. 14-20, Luke xm, 

F orty years later, at the begkming of the month of Nisan, in the year 
70, a Roman army invested the Holy City* Four Legions of Syrian 
and Ntimidian AuxUiarieSt sixty thousand men with the finest material 
equipment, were led by the Emperor Titus, the son of Vespasian^ who had 
Lot proclaimed only six months earlier by a coup d'dtat of the LegLom 
in Egypt. Titus had need of some mihtaxy Laurels to bolster up his throne 
and the Jewish people, who had been hounded and humiliated by suc¬ 
cessive Procurators^ thought they could repeat the heroic miracle of the 
Maccabees and had risen against Rome. 

The campaign was anarchic but ferocious and certainly the signs fore¬ 
told by Jesus were not lacking. Josephus records earth tremors and 
signs in the sky* wMe the country seethed with false prophets. Most 
of them were obviously mad, but no prophet Ls too nud to gain followers. 
One mysdc from Egypt assembled a crowd on the Mount of OHves 
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assuring them that, on his commani the walls of the dty would fall 
down, A certain Jesus, son of Hararii an illiterate peasant^ mshed through 
the strccB howling "The voice gf tic Four Winds calling Jenisalcni, 
calling all the people.” Some of these agitators were more anister, 
such as die Sicarians, an ofi&iooc from the Sect known as Zclots, who 
under the leadership of a strange, sataruc creature known as John of 
Giscala, sought Eo impose a dictatorship of the sword. The rival factions, 
religious and polidcah which we have seen in action during the Gospel 
story, could not compose their differences within the besieged dry: 
SadduceeSp Pharisees and Zelots ail fought each other, one party holding 
out in the Tower of David, another closing in on the Temple, occupying 
Ophel and Bezetha, while a third entrenched themselves Avithin the Holy 
Place, There was nothing of a Holy War about it: the Sicarians, who 
had risen in the name of God to enforce the keeping of che Law, abducted 
and raped Jew'ish women, while their execurioEis had no jusdficadon 
save greed and revenge. 

Titus, cncarnped on the Scopus, conducted his attack with care, for, 
in the beginning, the Jewish posidon was a strong one. They had some 
ten thousand soldiers, plus five thou^d Idumeans, tough, seasoned 
mercenaries. The dty was ringed by a triple euednte and fortified by 
eighty-two towers; they had also the foot hundred baUisti and scorpions 
captured some time before from a Roman Legion. Intern al unity w^as more 
or less achieved when che siege began. Buc if che Romans needed dme for 
their strength to make icself felt, they had a redoubtable ally who could 
w^ork more rapidly - hunger, the famine which had been prophesied. 
Jerusalem was appallingly overcrow'ded and the Roman advance, as also 
Jesus Iiad foretold, came so quickly that a large number of pilgrims who 
had come up for the Passover w^ere trapped there, together with hordes of 
refugees driven in from the counrryside. A completely endrclirig wall, 
eight miles long and fortihed on every toni means, as Caesar fouEid out 
when besieging Vercingetorix at Alesia^ that no supplies can come in, 
and the defending soldiers have to loot to eat. Those who tried to escape 
from the city went straight into die arms of die Romans below* who sent 
them back with their hands cut off, if they were women* or crucified 
them in full sight of the dty if they were men. One of die crucified 
bodies burst with the weight of the gold pieces which the wTctchcd 
creature had swallowed rather diaii give up, and after that the African 
and Bedoniu Auxiliaries disenibowclled all the prisoners in the hope of 
finding gold. As die famine went on, che most appalling inddents took 
place: it is recorded that soldiers who went into a house where they 
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smelt burning were received by a madwoman who prnctitod diem with 
die dismembered limbs of her child upon a silver dish. 

The agony was endured for a hundred days. Although the third and 
then die second cnceiMte had been hreached, the dty would not sur¬ 
render; in many quarters house to house fighting was necessary before 
capitulation. The frenzied city, peopled by craaciated spectres, still seemed 
to find strength to r«ist. Even when the Tower of Antonia was iuvsted, 
the Temple itself still held out, Titus hesitated to use fire ; he did not desire 
that “dus marvellous magnificence" as Tadtus calls it, should be destroyed 
by him. But in the end, he was forced to resort to it, he could break down 
its resistance in no other way. So lighted braziers were rammed against 
the doors, die predous cedarw'ood burned, the gold and silver ran down 
in molten streams, the portico of Solomon crumbled. Hurding through 
the fire came die defenders, with John of Giscala at their head, and tried 
to cross die bridge across the Tyropcon towards their last scronghold in 
the highest point of the town. Then Titus's Nubian cavalry with, their 
sdmitars galloped across the slanting streets, and fanned out to bar the 
ptassage, sw-ceping aw'ay the defenders with a great arc of decapitated 
hesds. 

Now that he had conquered, Titus and his staff tried to hnilt the disaster. 
They went into the sanctuary and ordered die fire to be nednguished. 
But the soldiers, exasperated by the resistance, paid no heed: they Idlied, 
violated and massacred the priests in the courts, while the Bedouins, with 
torches in their hands, helped on the fire, now futile in the miliary 
jCTW but fell somehow as inevitable and providential, “it would have 
been impious" said the victorioiis Roman “to hinder the Divine judg¬ 
ment; these people were visibly being punished by God." Thus was the 
pride of Israel abandoned to its &te. 

In PcUa and in Ttansjordania there w'cte small communides of 
Christians, and these, when they heard the appalling news, must have 
repeated among themselves their Master s prophetic words.* Everything 
that he had foretold had happened. "This generation shall not pass aw'ay, 
nil all be fulfilled. Heaven and earth shall pass away but my words shail 
not pass away" (Luke xxi. 

• The aiiri-Chrirtiaji cima have naturally condiuicd that the wotdi attributed 
I* Jesus were not pEophctic but were institcd in the G«pel laatradve after ihe event. 
Ft, Lagrange, disewsing ihis macter, says: 'Ifii Is accepted, » it generally ii, that the 
rJo namtivet of Luke {the Gtapti and the Atts) were compoHd before the year jO, 
it can safely be said that the cvend necutred after that dme and rtiat the Chtistun 
tradition vtas baisd upon the broad interpreEaEiem of die discourse/" 
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T lie vision of Israel under the terror of the judgmcutj which obsessed 
jcsus during thc^ List days, merged naturally into die wider virion 
of that other jndgraent^ when the whole world shall be weighed in the 
balance. It seems as if his knowledge of the tragedy which awaited him, 
so soon noWp forced him into a prophecy of his triumphal return. "The 
Prophef * said Joseph dc Maistre in the Soirees de S^. '^has the 

pri%^ilcgc of leaping out of tuiic: his conceptions^ not being confuied to 
the present, may run together hy virtitc of a simple analogy and so entwine 
as to cause a certain confusion in discourse. In assuming, voluntarily, the 
prophetic state, the Saviour also accepted these coodidons; analogous 
ideas of great disasters separated in time led him to assodate the dstruction 
of jerusaiem with the end of the worlcL” There is no real confusion in 
the w^ords of Christ, but, unquesrionably the sequence of thought was 
moulded less by logic than by that symbolism which is such a profound 
but obscure part of tlie human consciousness. There arc other instances 
recorded where his disdples were clearly not able to foUow him and 
asked him quesdons about the future of the world. 

"For as the lightning comcih out of the case and shincth even unto the 
west; so shall also the coming of the Son of Man be/* 

“Lord, where will this be?” 

“Wheresoever the carcase is, there shall the eagles be gadicred to¬ 
gether/^ 

The reply is far from dcar^ yet it throws a supernatural light upon 
one of the most fordbly charged words of the Gospel The eagle or 
vulture, atlos in Greek signiha dther, knows where to find the body 
which is its meat» so also shall the righteous know where to find 
their Saviour. Or again, the body which knows corruption is sin, upon 
which divine justice will sweep Like the avenging eagle, 

"Immediately after the tribuLitioiis of those da^"s shall the sun be 
darkened, and the moon shall not give her lights and the stars shall GU 
&om heaven, and the powers of the heavens shall be shaken.” 

"And then shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in heaven, and then 
shall all the tribes of the earth moum, and they shall see ihe Son of Man 
coming in the clouds of heaven with power and great gbry. And he 
shall send his angels with a great sound of a trumpet^ and they shall gather 
together his elect from the four winds, fiom one end of heaven to the 
other.” 

We may wonder how these words struck liis hearers. The Apocalyptic 
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images which he used had been employed also by the prophets. Isaiah had 
aimounced the dcstrucrion of Edom in similar words (adii and xxxiv): 
Jeremiah (v) had spoken of the doom of Jerusalem and Ezekiel (xxsii) of 
Egypt, while Joel had used almost the exact images which Jesus chose in 
describing the coming of the Lord (i. i-io). When Jesus spoke of the 
coming of the Messiah, any Jew listening would remember Daniel's 
vision In the night of "^one like the Son of Man” who came on the clotids 
of heaven (vii. 13-14), They must have been, moved by fear so that on 
their lips is so often found the fcarfuh question: 

Jesns replies that the sigM of which he has told them will enable them 
to recognise the hour when it comes, just as they w'atch the leaves 
thickening on the trees and the fruit swelling and know that summer is at 
hand. But only the Father knows the day and hour. Men ate and drank 
and took wives on the eve of the Deluge: daily life went on in Sodom as 
the fire and brimstone fell down on the accursed dty. So would it be in 
the day when the Son of Man comes. There shall be two women grinding 
at the mill^ one shall be taken and the other left. And then, what then? 
"I will come on thee as a thief'" says die Messiah in the Apocalypse of 
Sl John {ill. 3)* Watch therefore, for yc know not what hour yonr lord 
shall come. Do not be like a careless servant, who goes out drinking 
while his master is away, and is surprised asleep. Watch and pray un¬ 
ceasingly that you may be found worthy of being saved from disaster. 

All the synoptics give the Apocalypdc discourse in much the same 
words (Matt, xxiv. 23-51, Mark xili. 2t-37. Luke xvii. 22-37 xxi. 
25-3d), St, Matthew appends two parables. One is the charming story 
of the "Wise and Foolish Virgins so often celchracjed in Mediaevad art. In 
sculptured panels at Rheims, Amiens, Setts^ Laon, Bourges+ Paris and 
Auxerres we sec them, five on the right and five on the left of the divine 
Master; the wise ones bearing dicir carefully tended lamps; the foolish 
ones sadly gazing at rhdr empty, upturned vessels. This parable, based 
on the Jewish custom of sending a merry procession to look for the bride¬ 
groom on the wedding night to bring him to the waiting bride, has the 
simplicity and force of the greatest parables, and everyone w'ho heard it 
would know that the cry in the night which awakened the improvident 
maidens was the terrible last crumpet with which the avenging Archangel 
would call humanity to the judgment. 

The Judgment is clearly the subject of the second parable, the prahle 
of the talents. God gives every man capaddes and opportunities: one 
day we shall be asked to account for chem. From those who have re¬ 
ceived much, much will be required, hut not according to the order of 
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the world. In the spiritual order, those who have known how to acquire 
merit will have yet more given to them: from those ihat have not* it 
will be taken away. 

Of the La^tjtidgincnt^ Jesus saidi “When the Son of Man shall come 
in his glory* and all the holy angeh with him, dien shall he sit upon the 
throne of his glory. 

"'And before him shall be gathered all nations; and he shall separate 
them one from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from his goats.* 

“And he shall set the sheep on his right hand bui the goats on his left. 

"Then the King shall say to them on his right hand. Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, mhciit the I^gdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world, . . . 

“Then shall he say also unto them on the left hand, Depart &om me ye 
cursed into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels** (Matt, 
XXV. 31-41). 

Jesus had several rimes previously spoken of the last Judgment and 
always of the division of ie two categories of men, die good and the 
wickedr those who would see God face to face and those who would 
bum m everlasting fire: the unjust stewards, the foohsh virgins and 
the wedding guests who could not bother to prepare themselves for the 
feast: the bad husbandmen, the cares which must be cast out &om the 
good grain. But the great prophecy of the Tuesday of Holy Week took 
on a terrible immediacy because it followed his predf crion of a catastrophe 
which must have made every Jewish listener trembie. For Chrisdans it 
has a more dreadful significance: this prophecy of the last judgment, 
given so short a dmc before the supreme injustice of human history, was 
the last which Christ uttered. 

On the porches of our Cathedrals we can sec what past gencrarions 
have made of the terrific scene: on one side of Jesus the elect are ranged, 
while on the ocher, demons push the damned into the gaping jaws of 
hell. In the Sistine Chapel, Michelangelo is preoccupied by the majesty 
rather than the horror of the scene; this perhaps is best caught by the 
Emtastic imagination of Hieronymus Bosch in a picture painted for 
Philip II of Spain, which shows a Gehenna writhing with damned souls 
beneath a sky where Christ is entwined among angels blowing curving 
trumpets, while below, at his feet a small and shivering group of the elect 
are huddled on a rainbow, stjH quaking at the memory of the Judgment. 

No Cathohe can read this page of the Gospd without hearing the 

^ An altemadvc reading u forn. The idea perhaps u chat die itubboin goat is a 
symbol of ttosc who ncbd agaiiut God, 
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solenm chords of the Dies Irae^ the Sequence written by the Fraxtdsc^n 
poet Thomas de Celano m the thirteenth century* which is sung for the 
dead Christian in the Requiem Mass: 

Dies irae. Dies ilia. Sithei saeadm infamlta. . . , 

That day of wraths that dreadful day, shall the whole world In 
ashes lay, as David and the Sybils say. What horror will invade the 
mind, die last loud trumpet's wondrous sound, must through the 
rending tombs rebound, and wake die nadons undei^ound. The 
Judge ascends his awful thronci He makes each secret sin be known, 
and all widi shame confess their own. . . . 

RcwTilare jEiti pie. Quod iUttf £mm itm mae. Ne me perdas ilia die. . . , 

Forget not what my ransom cost, nor let my dear-bought soul be 
lost. 

Or ren/TjfHm quasi driis, Gere curam md Jims. Larrimasa dies ilk: 

Prostrate my contrite heart I rend* Do not forsake me in my end 

With this terrible apotheosis of the Last JudgmenE, die most dreadful 
which Christ ever uttered, the day ended. The impression it leaves would 
be intolerable, almost obscuring die face of die "'loving Jesus”, were it 
not for the moving words with which St. Matthew concludes this 
chapter. In the day of Judgment Christ will say to the blessed "For I v^as 
an hungered and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty and ye gave me drink: 
1 was a stranger and yc took me in. . . . Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch 
as ye have done k unto one of the least of these my brethreriL, yc have 
done it unto me." 

And so, behind the amble warnings, we can hear the voice of the 
Divine love; that love which is die heart of Christ's message and the 
consolation of all who are willing to hear. 


Wednesday 

On die Wednesday, it has been assumed that Jesus probably stayed in 
Bethany from the fact that no teaching was given on that day and also 
that it was then that he had dinner with Simon, since St. Mark records 
die inddenc of the breaking of the vase of perfume over the head of 
ChrisL Or it may be that he simply stayed with Simon and that the 
anointing which St, Mark describes Ls the same as that which St. Matthew 
and Se. John place earlici: in the record. 

The evening before^ Jesus left his disciples with a final word. “Ye know 
that after tw^o days is the feast of che Passover, and the Son of man is 
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betrayed to be crudfied” (Matt. xxvi. 1--2). This is the fourth warning 
of what was to comtp btit whether it was on the Tuesday or Wednesday 
is not dear. Then Si. Matthew continues: "'Then assembled together the 
chief priests and the scribes and the elders of the people unco the palace 
of the high priest, who was called Caiaphas. And consulted that they 
might take Jesus by subrilty and kill him. But they saidp Not on the 
feast day, lest there be an uproar among the people” (Matt. xxvi. 3-5, 
Mark xiv. 1-2^ Luke xxii. 1-2)^ It is now perfectly dear that the poHticians 
wished to get rid of Jesus at any cost+ short of provoking 3 public lion 

Then Judas comes on the scene. He has never been very much in evi¬ 
dence tom the beginning, only an allusion here and there has evoked his 
pr«ence> and these have been slight, obscure and mcomprehensible 
before the event. There is no reason to suppose that he seemed, up to the 
moment when he committed his infamy, any different from the deven 
others. Even on this fatal Wednesday, ic would seem that the Evangelists 
did not wish to record any addidond facts which might explain the 
actions of this man as he goes out to commit the crime which has made 
his name opprobrious for ever. 

"Then one of the cwclve called Judas Iscariot went unto the chief 
priests and said unto ihein; What will ye ^vc me and I will deliver him 
unto you?^* They were delighted at the suggestion and offered him thirty 
pieces of silver. They could count upon him, Judas promised, and de¬ 
liberated with the priests and the magistrates how Jesus could best be 
arresced away from the crowd. "And from that time he sought oppor- 
tunicy to betray him” (Mact xxvi. 14-16, Mark ^tiv. 10-11+ Luke xxii. 

Thirty pieces of silver; thirty pieces of the silver money of the Temple 
(a dear proof that the priesdy caste was reaEy responsible) would be 
worth about 90 gold &ancs. In purchastiig power this would be equal to 
about 3 thousand francs ar the prc-T9J9 value,* enough to buy a suit of 
clothes perhaps, but only a very modest one. Ir was htde enough for so 
great a crimes The figure was probably arrived at because thJrcy pieces 
of sOver was the forfeit for die killing of a slave, in which case it carried a 
deliberate insult to Jesus. But there is an echo from the words of die 
prophet 2 ^chariah (xi. 12) “And I said unto them ; if ye think good, give 
me my price; and if not, forbear^ So they weighed for my price thirty 
pieces of silver.” 

The reason which prompted Judas will always remain obscure. Sc. 
Luke and St, John both say that "Satan entered into him” and this of 

* About ^3. 
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coucse is true; die spirit of evil - "he who always says No" in Gocdic’s 
phraK-dwells in cvecysmiier, however obscure. The statement is probably 
nothing more than a figure of speech; even today Orientals will excuse 
themselves by saying "die devil came into me," Yet if the statement is 
accepted in its full literal meaning, how was it that Jesus, who cast out so 
many devils^ should abandon one of his own disciples to the Adversary? 

If the Gospel is read llEersUy, there would seem to be no other motive 
than a base desire for gain, so that the devil who came into Judas would 
simply be Mammon. St. John says definitely that he was a thief and that 
he stole from the communal purse which was entrusted to him (John 
xii. 6). But even so, it would seem that he had more to gain by pilfering 
this way than by sdiing his master for such a paltry sum. We know, too, 
that when he realised the fiiU result of his crime he came to the Sanhedrin 
and threw the money back at them and rushed off to kill himself to escape 
from his inexpiable despair. So there must have been something, even 
in this dart soul* which Mammon did not possess. 

If it was not avarice, could it have been anger at what he considered 
deception? The first reference to the betrayal (John vi. 70) lends some 
support to this theoryp After the miracle of the loaves, Jesus escaped from 
the crowd who would have proclaimed liim King and, by his discourse 
upon the Bread of Life, he made it clear that in hk doctrine there was no 
place for worldly ambition. Judas, if he had only followed Christ m the 
hope of temporal power, would at cliat moment revolt from him. This 
reading explains Jesus's otherwise incomprehensible judgment "One of 
you is a deviL" Everything which occurred after that time would serve 
to convince Judas that there was no thing 10 be hoped for from Jesus and, 
in his fury, he might have decided to get rid of a leader who was proving 
an embarrassment. 

But this theory also leaves the remorse and the suicide unexplained. 
We may also see him as a mean creature, proud of his crickmess and not 
even abashed by the obvious contempt of bis paymasters; a coward 
ready to sink to any depth to preserve his interests or his skin^ Yet it is 
hard to believe that Jesus would have chosen such a man and Icept him 
among his closest disciples for two years. The Gospel is, as wc have said, 
extremely vague about Judas except in the matter of the actual betrayal, 
but such glimpses as it gives arc of a character more disagreeable than 
cowardly* as witness his ctiddsm of Mary spilling the perfume and bter, 
at the Last Supper, when he "went immcdutely ouc". 

Perhaps this irritability bid another less ignoble sentiment. Perhaps 
Judas was even motivated by love, not the pure disinteresred love which 
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Peter and the other tco hnd for their Master, but one of those devouring 
exclusive passions which can thrust a man into the worst excesses of 
jealousy, a love so near to hate that in certain dreumstanceSp it indeed 
becomes hate, only to recover itself, when the worst has been com- 
mitced, in the extremity of pain and despair. 

We cannot go any further with these psychological rationalUatioiLs of 
the conduct of Judas, because they do not get to the heart of the matter. 
The air«c of Jesus by the creatures of the Sanhedrin and his iniquitous 
execurion is not merely a slight episode in Jewish religious history and 
the long talc of poHdcal injustices. It is part of the supreme mystery of 
Chrisrianityp the mystery of the Redemption, It was necessary that Jesus 
should be dehvered to his enemies. Physicallyi it had to be done by some¬ 
one close to him to ensure silence and to prevent commenc. The prophets 
had foretold it; '‘Yeip my own familiar friend, in whom 1 trusted, which 
did cat of my bread, hath lifted up his heel against me" (Psalm JtlL 9).* 
"Tor It was not an ctiemy that reproached me . * * it was thou, a man 
mine equal” (Iv. 12-^14)4 Christ must experience the fuQ weight of the 
baseness and viUainy of man before his sacrifice could be complete. In 
the first chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, Peter says plainly that the 
treachery of Judas was a part of the Divine plan, that "'this scripture must 
needs have been fulfiDed"^'. We must here leave the traitor^ remembering 
those mysterious words in the Gospel which apply to no-one so com¬ 
pletely as to him: "It must be that offences come; hut woe to that man 
by whom the offence comeih” (Matt, xviii. 7). 


Thursday 

Nothing is said in the Gospel about the even"^ of the actual day* There 
IS cvciy' reason to think that Jesus passed it in the company of his inciniatc 
friends and his family: his mother must have been ihere for on the day 
after we find her at ^e foot of the Cross. The decisive events take pbcc 
during the evening and all four Evangelists report them with a wtnlth 
of detail and in striking similarity. Even St John, who ordinarily does 
not dwell upon things which the synoptics have recorded, seems driven 
by an urge to put down everything he knows, and evetything he can 
remember. Thus we are able to follow Jesus almost hour by hour upon 
the road which was to be his Passion. 

The Passover was the greatest of the Jewish feasts and to understand 
Its meaning and to follow the ritual we must turn to Chapter Xll of 

* VulgzEc xl. t Vulgate liv. 
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Exodus in which its msdtudon by Moses is recorded During the enslave¬ 
ment in Egypt, Jehovah had smitten the oppressor with the **Tendi 
Plague”, in which all the first-hom sons of the Egypdans were to be 
killed. In order that die Angel of Dea th should spare the Jewish house¬ 
holds, die Chosen People were told to mark a sign in the blood of a lamb 
upon the lintel of their doorways. “And they shall cat die flesh in chat 
nightp roast with fire+ and unleavened bread and with bitrer herbs they 
shil cat ir , , , And ye shall cat it with your loins girdedp your shoes on 
your feet and your staff in your hand and ye shall cat it in haste for it is 
the Lord's passover. , , . And ye shall keep it a feast by an ordinance for 
ever.** For seven days the jews must cat unleavened bread and keep the 
whole week consecrated to the Lord. 

The Jewish tradition observed diese rites faithfully and die Talmud 
in a lengthy conuncntaryp the Pesakim, had. amplified the details: die 
lamb must be wholc^ with no hone broken^ it must be cooked on on 
open fire on a spit from wood of the pomegranate: die exact number of 
cups which might be drunk during the sacred repast and the exact pro¬ 
portions, a third of wine and two of water, which each should contain t 
the bitter herbs were pardculariscd and minute direcdons were given for 
the sauce in wliich they were steeped. 

"Now die first day of the feast of unleavened bread the disciples came 
to Jesus saying unto him- Where wilt thou that we prepare for dice 10 
cat the passover?" (Matt. xxvi. ry-lpi Mark xiv. 12, Luke xxii. 7-S). 

The exact dare of this repastp and its consequent significancep was very, 
much debated in the Early Church; Eusebius wrote a commentary on it 
and it even gave bkth to a heresy. We have seen that the great feast day 
must have been the i^ih day of Nisan: the Paschal Iamb was eaten on 
the evening of that day. The Synopdes, however^ suggest that the last 
supper which Jesus took with his disciples was the Paschal feast, but Sc 
John says plainly that the day ou which he partook of the feast was the 
day of his death. According to the SynopdeSp the Thursday of the Last 
Supper was the r4th day of Nisan and Jesus died on Friday the ijth. 
According to the Fourth Gospelp the supper took place on the 13th and 
the crucifixion on the i4tlL If we conclude, from the reading of St. John, 
that the Last Supper was net the Paschal feast, ic seems we arc going against 
considerable evidence to the contrary from the Synopdes (for example 
Mark xiv, 12, Matt. xxvi. 17, Lute xxii. 7, Mart xiv, 17^ Matt. xxvi. 20, 
Luke xxii. 14-15). Should we then conclude that it wos^ St.John himself 
States that the Pharisees ate the Passover after the death of Jesus (xviii. aSj 
and &om various indications in the Synoptics it seems clear that the day 
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when J^Lis died Wis n&t a holy day when norma] aedvidei were pro¬ 
scribed or Simon die Cyrenean wodd not have been ^'coming oue of the 
country" nor could Joseph of Arimathca have recovered the body. We 
cannot go into aU die interpretations in order to force die two versions 
to a mathematical coincidence, thoiigli it may be remarked that St. John, 
wridng long afterwards in a Greek coinmmiity, might well Lave reckoned 
his days, as we do, from midnight while the Jews would reckon dieirs 
from sunset. Thus the evening of the i4di of Nisan. although legally the 
iSth day of the month, might be popularly regarded as the J4th.^ We have 
still to Qtplain why jesus and the Pharisees should oor have celebrated tbc 
feast on the same day^ but there is some evidence from Rnbbimcal sources 
chat the Jews difrered aniong themselves in this matter of fixing the date 
and that the Galileans, in particular* observed die feast on the evening of 
the r3di. When die feast fell upon a Friday* the eve of the Sabbath, it 
seems to have been the custom, especially among the Sadducecs* to 
transfer the fcasc 10 the Saturday in the same way as the Talmud directs 
in the case of Yom Kippur, the Day of Atonement, should it fall upon the 
eve of die Sabbath. We cannot go into diese interminable discussions so 
popular ^%ith the exegedsts: it is enough to say that most modem 
authorities accept the chronology of Sc. John, which comes to this, 
according to the present day calendar: the LasC Supper, when Jesus 
attended die Paschal feast, took place on the evening of Thursday, 6 
April: the death of Jesus occurred on 7 April, the legal day of die Jewish 
Passover. 

In reply to thdr question, Jesus told cwo of the disciples, Peter and 
John, to nuke the preparations. He said: ‘^Go into the dry to such a man 
and say unto him, tbc Master Kiith: My time is at hand. I will keep the 
passover at tby house with my disciples." "And he will show you a 
large upper room furnished and prepared: there make ready for us” 
{Matt- xxvj, 18-19, Mark xiv. 13-15^ Luke xxii. 7-12). We do not know 
who this man was, but doubtless some faithful disdple would put his 
house at Jcsns^s disposal. The sign by which Peter and John were to 
recognise him-"a man bearing a pitcher of water” (Mark xiv- 13, 
Luke xxii. 10) - would not strike diem as inadequate* for it should be 
remembered that in the East the women always drew the water and a 
man carrying a pitcher would he somewhat conspicuous. 

The disciples went into the cowti, probably by the gale near the well of 
Siloam* found die man and carried out their master's instruction. "A 
large upper room" suggests a fornral eelebratiou; certainly Jesus would 
wish to impart solemnity to this occasion, the inner meaniiig of which he 
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knew so well. He does not appear to have gone to so mudi trouble at 
other Passover celebrations; at least, there is no mendon of thciiL 

The Chrisdan^ so familiar with bininncrable represcntadons of the 
Last Supper in art, finds it dliEcuir to disassodate this Jewish religious 
feast from the Sacrament which it was to insdruic. For this reason, we arc 
inclined to prefer some of rhe lesser known representadons to the more 
illustriouSp not excluding the best known of all^ the famous da VincL In 
some of the minor sculpture of the twelfth century, notably in a tym¬ 
panum at Charlicu and on a mudlaied Imtel ar St. GilJes-de-Gard, we 
have a more direct and less romandcised presentation, with a far stronger 
impact of spiritual significance. 

Most Oriental houses today sdll retain a large upper room^ somedmes 
lit by a square lantern hanging from the ceiling, which is reserved for 
gucstsp especially those who may be saying for several days. Rugs and 
divans are provided so that they may settle themselves at thek eascp The 
location of the rcHam where the Last Supper was held has naturally occu- 
pied Chdsdan archaeologists. One andent tradition locates it in the 
upper town, above the Tyropeon, near the south-eastem comer of the 
ramparts. The whole quarter was destroyed in the siege of 70 and wc 
cannot say how accurate was the rccoUccdon which, in the third century, 
caused a small chapel to he bude in its place, which was later during the 
following cenruiy included in the vast Basilica of Holy Zion, This church 
was burnt by the Persians in 614 and again by the Mussulmajis in 960 and 
XOI U It was finally rebuilt by Godfrey de Bouillon in the Crusades. In the 
sccteenth century Sanchia, wife of Robert of Anjou, the French King of 
Naples, obtained the right to main tain this holy place from the Sultan of 
Egypt and put it in charge of the Franciscans^ to whom we owe the 
present-day monument, a lai^e vaulted chamber supported by heavy 
columns of porphyry with rather ungainly capitals carved with grapes 
and wheatears. 

It is no longer, alas, Christian soil. The place where "the Mother of att 
Churches once stood*^ to quote the chronicler William of Tyre^ is now a 
mosque, because the Mohammedans subsequently affirmed, though 
absolutely without proof, that the same spot was the burial place of 
David, who is venerated in Islam as *Nchi Daoud', And so, at the end 
of a long silent garden^ its walls covered with trailing vines, where tall 
red cypresses hfi thdr heads to the sun, an old Arab in a turban admits 
the Christian pilgrim to the place where perhaps Christ said “This is my 
body: this is my blootL"' 
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At sunset, on this cky about half past five, the feast would have begun. 
iV The guests would be redlining around the table, the old custom of 
cadng the Passover with the tunic worn as though ready for a journey 
Seems to have f^lcn into disuse by the time of Christ. They would thank 
God for the wine and for the Day, then the pasclial dinner began. We 
know all the details of this &om the chapter of the Talmud called the 
Pesahim which was composed about the year 1 50^ and probably the usage 
in Jc5iis"s day was very much the same. The unleavened bread was dipp^ 
in a red sauce called Wtfsedi and two cups of wine were solemnly drunk, 
with sips of salt water in bctw'ccnp in memory of the tears shed in Egypt. 
Psalm cxiVp which telk the story of the Exodus and the division of the 
waters of the Red Sea, was then fedted. Then the lamb was eaten wirh 
the bitter herbs^p those sharply-flavoured aromatics, maijoram, bay, 
thyme and basil, which are sdU eacen with mutron in Turkey and Greece. 
Two more ritual tups of wine were drunk, the last being called "'die cup of 
benediction** because to it was sung the the famous song of chanks^ 

givingp made up of the four Psalms cxv to cxviii;* “Not unto us, O Lordp 
not unto us, but unto thy name give glory,for thy mercy and for thy truth*s 
sake, . . . Our God is in the heavens. . . their idols are silver and gold, the 
work of merits hands... . O praise the Lord, all yc nations, praise him all 
ye people^ For his merciful kindness is great towards us: and the truth of 
the Lord endureth for ever.” The last verses of the last Psalm contain an 
allusion 10 the Messiah ’which the Aposdes must have chanted with special 
fervour: "Blessed be he that cometh in the name of the Lori" 

The Passover was a joyfiil feast, “as detectable as the olive” says the 
Talmud and the chant of the lifted the roofi- A Gnostic text of the 
second century, known as the Acts of John, shows us the dbdples joining 
hands in a circle round J^us, dancing in solemn rhythm as they sang die 
psalms to the glory of God, "Cantare volo, saltate cuned” said St- 
Augustine, but in the heart of Jesus a deep sorrow pervaded the joy. 
“ Widi dedre I have desired to cat this passover with yon before 1 suffer. 
For I say unto you, I will not eat any more thereof, until it be fulfilled in 
the Kingdom of Cod” (Luke xxii, 14-16). 

This last supper was to be his supreme instruction to the Euthful and 
he began it with a significant gesture. 

"He riseth &om supper and laid aside his garments- and took a towel 
and girded himself After that he poured water iuio a basiiip and began ro 

* Vulgate exiv, to otvii. 
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wash the disciples" feet* and to wipe them with ihe towel wherewith he 
was girded. Then cometh he to Simon Peter: and Peter said unto him; 
Lord, dost thou wash my feet? Jesus answered and said unto him* What 
I do thou knowest not now j but chou shalt know hereafter. Peter saith 
unto him. Thou shalt never wash my fccL Jesus answered him. if 1 wash 
thee not. thou hast no part with me. Simon Peter saith unto himj Lord^ 
not my feet only, but also my hands and my head"" (John adii. 4-9). Once 
again Peccr's ardent, impetuous character, so very much of a piece 
through the Gospel record, is sketched in a few brief sentences. "Know ye 
what I have done to you?" asked Jesus. call me Master and Lord, 
and ye say well, for so I anu If I then, your Lord and Master, have washed 
your feet, ye also ought to wash one another's fcci. For I have given you 
an example, that ye should do as I have done to you” (John xiii, 13 "^ 5 )- 
One of the most moving parts of the Catholic Office for Holy Week is 
when, on Maundy Thurs^y, the officiating prdatc - the Pope himself 
in the Sisttne Chapd - kneels to wash the feet of die twelve poor men 
who symbohsc the Apostles, 

Jesus tried, hy this dramatic gesture, finally to break the shell of pride 
and mvy, the matrix of the human creature, which sdlles even the best 
of us. When the Paschal solemnities were finished, the meal proceeded 
more informally with the guests reclining upon the liccers which the 
Greeks had brought into general usage. There would naturally be com¬ 
petition for the place next to Jesus and inevitably a dispute arose as to who 
was most cnutled to it, who was the chief of the Twelve. Again Jesus had 
to them to order. ''^The Kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship. . . but 
ye shall not be so; but he that is greatest among you, let him be as the 
younger; and he that is chief, as he that doth serve. » . yc are they which 
have continiied with me in my temptations. And I appoint unto you a 
Kingdom . . . chat ye may cat and drink at my table, and sit on thrones 
judging the welve tribes of fsrad" (Luke xxti, 34-29^ Mark x. 42, Mate 
XX. 35). 

T he night had fallen: diey had lit the little clay lamps m the candebbras. 
It w^as the night of judas. 

We wonder what he was thinking, there among the others who knew 
nothing whatever of his doings. He was probably infuriated by those 
words which he understood only coo well - *'ihe last sliall be first'* - and 
consumed with anxiety to finish what he had begun. Twice Jesus had 
made allusions which he alone understood. While he was washing the 
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disciples feet he s^id "‘Ye are not all clean." A few minutes later he referred 
to a scripture which should be fulfilled “He that eateth bread wich me 
hath lift^ up his heel against me" (John xiti. i8). Later* during the 
meal, he spoke even more plainly “Verily, 1 say imro you chaE one of you 
shall betray me.” The disdplcs were appalled and looked at each other, 
each asking “Is it I, Lord?'* He did not reply direedy^ but gave what was 
perhaps a final warning, “The Son of man gocih as it is written of him* 
but woe unto that man by whom the Sou of man is betrayed. It had been 
good for that man had he not been bom.*^ Then Judas* perhaps un- 
consdousty, perhaps in bravado* asked in his turn “Is it There was 
perhaps a slight gesture of reply only visible to the cjucstioner, or that 
niurniured familiar response* common among the Jews, the answer 
Moses gave to Pharaoh (Exodus x; 29) ^*Thou hast said id” (Matt. xxvi. 

2CKZ5), 

In the Triclinium* as wc can see at Pompeii, the guests reclined on three 
divans arranged round die table leaving the fourth dde free for the 
service. The centre place at the bottom was the scat of honour; that to the 
right of it was called “the bosom of the &thcr” because* since the guests 
reclined on the left elbow, the slightest move from the person in that 
place brought him towards the breast of the giver of the feast. This place 
was occupied by John, the beloved disdplc, Peter was probably on Jesus^s 
left, Judas was probably at the head of one of the other groups - as one 
of the stewards he would need to go in and out withouc inconvctiicncing 
anybody. 

With growing alarm, the disciples looked at one another. John - he 
never names himself in his Gospel, but the identification is unmistakeable 
- was leaning against hb Master's breast* and* prompted by Peter, asked 
**Lord* who is it?^^ Jesus answered: “He it is to whom [ shall give a sop 
when I have dipped it/' And when he had dipped the sop, he gave it to 
Judas Iscariot (John xiii. 2J-26}. In St, Matthew^s version, Jesus chooses 
a different method to point out the traitor. “He that dippeth his hand 
with me in the dish* the same shall betray me” (Matt. xxvi. 23^, Both 
versions refer to customs still observed at table in the East. Among the 
Arabs in Syria and Transjordan, to put onc^s hand in the dish is a sort of 
rite and if* involuntarily, a guest lays hold of a morsel coveted by some¬ 
body else, he casts the evU cy^e on the other. When two men of ecjuol 
rank eat dates from the same bowl* it musE be covered by a veil. Many a 
traveller in the cast has experienced the somewhat disconcerting honour 
of having some revolEing morsel, such os a gre^ kidney, handed across 
the table to him by the host* 
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We wonder whether this gesture was a Last attempt on the pan of 
Jcius to bring bach the wtctchccl Jadis to tis side. But there arc times 
when the spirit is so full of violence and resentment chat a friendiy gesture, 
insicad of soodiLng, plunges the tortured soul more deeply into its 
furnace of hate. “And after the sop^ Satan entered into hlmL Then said 
Jesus, That thou docst, do quickly. Now no inan at the cable knew for 
what inrenc he spake this to him. For some of them thought, because 
juda^ had the bag, that Jesus had said unto him. Buy those things that we 
have need of against the feast. Or that he should give something to the 
poor. He then having received the sop went immediately out; and it was 
night” (John xiii, 27-30). 

It was night, the immediate evocation of the eye witness who saw the 
door open upon the terrace and the traitor hastening in the darkness 
towarcb Jus doom. No conscious artist could have written with greater 
htcraiy' effect; and, beyond its lightning visualisatioii of the scene, the 
mind calls tip a vision of that more Lmpenetrabie darkness into which this 
man^ caught up in a monstrous destiny yet impelled by his own choice, 
is plunged for ever, because he scaled the refusal of Christ. 

T owards the end of the supper Jesus inaugurated a new rite, unknown 
to the Mosaic law, in the words and gestures of which the tragedy so 
soon 10 come is explained. The Synoptics report it with only very slight 
variations (Luke xxii. 19-ao, Mark xiv* Mam xxvi, *^And 

he took bread, and gave duiikSp and brake it, and gave unto them, sayings 
This b my body, which is given for you: this do in remembrance of me. 
Likewise also the cup after supperp sayingp This is the new testament of 
my bloody which is shed for you.“ 

No Christian can read these words without feeling the presence of 
Christ living. However, they may be inierpreted, m die Real Presence 
according to the Catholic Church* or as a solemn Commemoration, os is 
believed by the majotiry of the Reformed churches, they reprcscait the 
highest level of the Christian mystery, one we all feel the need to con¬ 
template and adore in silence. In them Christ shows himself plainly^ not 
merely as the perfect exemplar and the incomparable teacher, but os the 
predesdned victim offered for the salvadon of mankind. 

Rationalist cridcs have, of course, made great play with comparisons 
from primidve religions in which eating the flesh of 1 sacred animal was 
supposed to confer divine qualities. Cercain Asiatic cults, and the Orphic 
and Dionysiac mysteries^ also practised ihe "drinking of blood". But 
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compariwiis of this kind, arc in fact very misleading^ for they relate solely 
to the practice and ignore the mtendon. Union with God has always been 
man's noblest and highest aim; it is expressed in its most barbirons form 
hy the "god-eating"" of prinxidve people. The ChrLsdan rite is altogether 
different. The words of Jesus, considered in their deq>esc sense, mean ihac 
in receiving the bread and the ■wine die faithful absorb the flesh and blood 
of Christ, however unworthy they may be: the transformation of the 
substance is in no way connected with the intention of him who receives 
it. Had Judas "communicated" (which seems doubtful) he W'ould also, 
even he, have received the body and biood of Christ In this respect It is 
not inadmissible that the manducation is in the line of the most ancient 
human belief.* ft is not a (jucstion of ingestir^ a substance presumed to 
be divine^ which, by some magic operation confers virtue on the initiate: 
unity with God in the sacrament requires the intention^ purification and 
the will to love+ The fact of the manducation remains, but it is extended 
to a spiritual participation in God. 

Here we have a striking instance of that ^'tacit rather than manifest"" 
accord between the Gospel, to use HcraclitusV phrase. The actual institu- 
tion of the rite is related only by the Synoptics and wc are astonished that 
St John docs not mention it Wc conclude ihat it muse have been because 
he did not wish to repeat his predecessors, but to supplement them. That 
may be true, yet he does report die Last Supper in detail up to that point, 
then he stops. But in Chapter VI in the relation of events which pre¬ 
sumably cook place in Galdce^ he interpolates a long discourse on the 
Bread of Life which the others do not give at all. This doubtless explains 
his silence later on, and it establish^ the relation between Chiisfs words 
at the Supper and the teaching which he had given before. The discourse 
reported in John vi amplifies die brief explanations given by $t. Matthew, 
St* Mark and St. Luke of the mysterious ceremony which Christ insti¬ 
tuted at the Last Supper, and ii may be assumed that when he said '^*This 
is my body” the Apostles must have recalled to mind that strange earlier 
discourse about the Bread of life which they had found so difbculi at 
the time, “If any man cat of this bread he shall live for ever: and the bread 
dial [ will give is my flesh, which 1 will give for the life of the world. 
There is no question of any magical intetpretadon of those words, the 
moral and spiritual sense is strongly emphasized. Those who partake of 
the Bread of Life are those who listen to the Father and hear his words, 

• lu the Gncck text! oT St. John (vL 34-58) the verb tr^imldtcd ai "to caf ' is not 
tsfhtin or pkigtin, med for eating in the human seme, huE to devour or 
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those who believe in Jesus. Spiritual renewal b the essential prclimmary 
to union with God and the Aposdes cannot have forgotten ihis condiricnip 
so often rdtcraicdp when Jesus repeated his strange words once again: 
”My flesh is meat indeed, and my bboi is drink indeed. He that eateth 
my fleshp and drinkcEh nty blood, dwHledi in me, and I in liim. 

The doctrine of the Catholic Church b that the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist derives from the actions and the words of Christ at the Last 
Supper. It affirms that the body of Christ is present, not in the blood and 
III the wine, which b the Lmheran position, but under the form of tlic 
macerial species, the reality having been mysteriously transformed. The 
presence of the body of Christ is nor a local presence in the ordinary sense 
of the word, but it b as inconEcstable as the presence of the soul in the 
human body and b perhaps something analogous to ic. 

Thb, however, is the realm of theology. Hbiorieally, we know that 
thb rite, as luidcrstood in the Catholic scnsCp is extremely aneicnt in the 
Christian Church. The first Episdc to the Corinthians, vmttcn in the 
year 57, refers to it as estahlbhed in the primitive Christian commuiiideSp 
and ffic passage secfns to confinn that it was inserpreted in ihe fullest 
concrete and spiritual sense. *^For as often as ye eat this bread and drink 
this cup, ye do show the Lord's death dh he comes. Wherefore whosoever 
shall eat thb breadp and drink thb cup of the Lord, unworthily, shall be 
guilty of the body and blood of the Lord. B ut let a man examine hijnself, 
and so let him cat of that breads and drink of that cup. For he that cateth 
and drinketh unworthily, cateth and drinkrth danuiarion to himself” 
[I Corinthians xi. 26-29). 

In the Catacombs of St CallixtuSp wc can see a fish, the symbol of 
Chrbt, bearing two baskets of small round loaves and in the centre of the 
breadp in transparent effect across the basket, a flask of red wine. Tins 
rcptesentatioii of the Eucharist b probably earlier than t^o A.n. 

Across the centuries the Church* rqjfoducmg in the sacrifice of the 
Mass the words and actions of Jesus at the Last S upper, has offered the 
faithful the Bread by which they "conuniimeate” with the hviiig God; 
and upon every priest in that moment when he raises the Host and the 
Chalice, pronouncing the liturgical formula of coiiBecration, descends 
something of that serene youthful majesty which looks down on us from 
the tympanum over the great door of Rhdms Cathedral, the image of 
the Messiah, knowing hb death to be at hand, as he says to hb dbdples: 
"This is my body: thb b my blood.” 


The Last Supper 
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W hen the meal is oveCp the Jews were accustomed to linger and calkp 
notp 3 ^ the RoRuns did, ss an excuse to go on drinLing but solely 
for die pleasure of talking. $t* Mark and St. Matthew do not give us any¬ 
thing of this last discourse, considering, uo doubt, that it only repeated 
what Jesus had said beforCp which they had already recorded. Sc. Luke 
only gives us a litde, in very few verses (xxii. but St. John devotes 

a whole series of chapters to it (xiii. 3-Kvii, 26) and it is so brilliantly 
recorded that here, more than anywhere else in his Gospel, do wc get the 
feeling of a direcc lesriinonyp a supremely cherished recollection. All the 
same it is not improbablcp from the lack of condmiity and curious words 
at the end of Chapter XIV, which seem to indicate some break in the 
discourscp that the Aposdc went over his record more than once to make 
sure that he had sec down every cliing he could remember about Jesus's 
last days on catch, and chat Chapters XV and XVI may be an ad^don. 
it is also possible, since this fuevreU discourse holds the posidon of 
prominence in St* John^s Gospel which the Sermon on the Mount 
occupies in the Synoptics, that die Aposile may have included in it 
teaching given by Jesus on other occasions. But, however composed, all 
the elements eombinc in a harmony of luminous beauty and sweetness; 
the words, even if uttered previously, are the more moving because wc 
can hear in diem the note of his cardily frrcwelL 
The subject of the discourse is familiar and oft rcfK^tcd hue in this 
particular hour, speaking to those nearest to him* Jesus found words of the 
most poignant tenderness, ^Xittle children* yet a little while [ am with 
you. . . .” To those who interrupted him with questions, Thomas, 
Philip and Jude, he replied pati«i dy; although the poor men showed 
plainly that they had little idea of the real meaning of the tragedy in 
which they were involved. To Peter, who with his usual impetuosity and 
a certain presumption asked "'Lord* why cannoc 1 follow thee now? I 
will by down my life for thy sake," Jesus answered, half sadly, half 
ironically “Verily I say unto thee, the cock shall not crow till thou bast 
dcfiied me thrice/" 

Little by httle, the tendon grows. Wc feel the dramaric coiiflict be¬ 
tween Jesus and these men, asking all too human questions, unable to lift 
their eyes from the ground and demanding Eangible signs. '‘Where are 
you going?'* “Wliat is this unknown road?'" “Why cannot we go too?'* 
while another even asked to be shown *'tlic Father bee to face/* And 
Jesus was already so ^ away from their Icvd, almost drawn up into 
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the region whence he came, the mysteries of which be was trying for the 
last time to eKplaJn. 

This list discourse b indeed a summary^ in the most sublime wordsp of 
everything he had been teaching for more dun two yearSv "‘I am the 
way, the truth and the life: no man cometh to the Father except by me. 
... I am the srue vine and my Bather b the husbandman. Every branch 
tn me that beareth not fruit, he taketh away^ ... If a man abide not in 
me, he is cast forth as a branch and is withered, and men gather them and 
cast them into the fire.” He stresses the vital role of Faith, ""Believe me 
that I am in the Father and the Father in me . . ^ whatsoever ye shall ask 
the Father in my name, he will give it you.” Andp above aU, he enjoins 
them once again to show charityp love ts the uiiiversaJ Law, but it was to 
become so particularly the Christian virtue that the pagans themselves 
would acknowledge it, ^^This is my commandment^ that ye love one 
another, as I have loved you.” 

But behind the moving, comforting words is the shadow of a terrifying 
presen tinient, sometimes of triumph and glory, sometimes of unparalleled 
suffering, and as awouispiring in the one guise as in the other. The men 
w ho hstened to these words, if tlicy failed to understand them could not 
have failed to respond with fear and disquiet. “Now is the Son of Man 
glorified, and God is glorified in him.” "*[ go away . . ^ if ye loved me, 
ye would rejoice because I go unto the Father.” "Let not your heart be 
troubled." "Yet a hide whUe and the world seedi me no more/' 
”Hcrcaficr [ will not talk much with you, for the prince of dib world 
cometh.” 

He spoke even more plainly than thb, he tried to bring home to them 
the lot that awaited them in the world. ”If they have persecuted me, they 
will also persecute you,*' "They shall put you out of the synagogues: 
yea, the dme cometh that whosoever killcth you will think that he doeth 
God service.” But the picture he painted was not altogether without 
consolation, from the dirfcncss of the terrible prophecies burst forth a 
sw'elling, conquering hght. “I will not leave you comfortless.” “Peace I 
leave with you, my peace 1 give unto you.” "Greater love hidi no man 
than this^ that a man lay down hb life for hb friends.” More than con¬ 
solation wa^ given to the ten anxious men who sat there listening; the 
most stupendous of all promises, the promise of the Resurrection: "A 
hide whde and ye shad not sec mci and again a htde while and yc shall 
sec me. . . And the promise of the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, who 
w^ill make all things plain, who will fill their souls with hght and will 
complete, in the order of knowledge^ what has been gained through 
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the power of love. *^Bui the Comforter, which is the Holy Gho^t^ whom 
the Father will send in my oame^ he shall teach you oU things^ and bring 
all things to your remcinbraoce, whatsoever I have said unto you,” 
Here is the nucleus of the docKine which St, Paulp with his wisdom and 
his eloquence, was to develop from these verses which the beloved 
discipicp out of his treasured memqricSi had sec down ; that the Messiah 
must die for the salvation of mankind, that his death was a revoltidonary 
event Tvliich changed the world and inaugurated a new bw; and that 
from that dme, through the forgiveness of sin and by the illuinination 
of the Holy Spirit* salvation was made possible and man^ through Christ, 
may rc-unite himself co God. 

Having said aU he could to his followers on earth, Jesus, more and 
more withdrawn into the supemattiral, addressed himsdf directly to his 
Father in heaven. This ” Sacerdotal Prayer” is certainly the supreme 
mystical passage of the endre Gospel, for in it the living God speaks to the 
unseen God direedy and, as it were, &cc to face. 

“Father, the hour is come; glorify thy Son, that thy Son also may 
glorify thee. As thou hast given him power over all flesh, that he should 
give eternal life to as many as thou hast given him. And this is life eternal, 
chat they might know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou hast sent. . . , I have manifested thy name unto the men which 
thou gavest me out of the world. . . + I P*^^y them ^ ^ . now 1 am 
no more in the world hut these arc in the world and I come to thee. 
Holy Father, keep through thine own name those whom thou hast given 
me, that they may be one, as we are . . . thac they may have my Joy 
fulfilled in themselves, , , . Neither pray I for these alonep but for them 
w^hich shall believe on me through their wordL That they all may be one; 
as thou. Father, an in me and 1 in thee. . . . Fadier, I will that they also, 
whom thou hast given me, be with me where I am, ihac they may behold 
my glory, which thou hast given me, for thou lovest me before the 
foundation of the world + * . that the love wherewith thou host loved 
me may be in them, and 1 in them" (John xvii). 

There was no more. The dme had come to leave that place and go to 
the Mount of OUves where they were expected to stay. He had just told 
theni thac a struggle was at hand when a sword would be more useful 
than a garment and as usual, taking his words in their most literal seme, 
they assured him chat they were well armed! “Here are cwo swords.*' 
* Jt is enough” he said, and, as Cyril of Alexandria suggested, he must have 
smiled in pity as he said it, the ironical smile of the supernatural being 
who had plumbed the depths of sorrow and niisunderscandmg but Mrho 
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could draw from kb sad knowledge not the bitterness or the savagery of 
the misanthrope, but the just comprehetision of a grater love. 

He went ouL From its situation in the highest part of the town, the 
house where the Last Supper w'as hdd must have given a complete view 
of the dty. Close by was the High Pricst^S palace^ to the kft Herod's, 
flanked by the gardens of Gaxch; and opposite, beyond the dark shadow 
of the Tyropeon, beyond Ophcl and Zion at the foot of the Temple^ 
arose the massive tower of Antoniap the symbol of humiliation. Jesus, 
in a glance around, could count the three “stages'" of his "trial”. Gol¬ 
gotha would not be visible* for it lay behind the square block of the 
Tower of David. Over the sleeping town shone'the bright moon of the 
month of Nisan, the full moon of the Passover, "blessed in that it hath 
delivered us/^ A bumbig brarier marked the watchtowo: of Pha^acl, and 
somewhere, in a hidden poUce trap, Judas also kept watch. 


CHAPTER X 


The "Trial" of Jesus 

T he direct road from ihe house of the Cenacle td the Mount of 
Olives crossed the bridge which led tom the Tyrdpeod to the 
Temple and through it out of the dey by the Golden Gate, but 
since no-one but the priests could go into the Tctnplc after lughtfaU, 
Jesus and his disdpli^ would have to descend into the lower part of the 
town, skirdng the souch-eastem comer of the forrificarions. Perhaps they 
went down by that graduated pathway which has been uncovered by 
the Assumptionist Fathers on their land there, a road with steps wide 
enough to allow asses and camels to go up and down comforubly. At 
the bottom of the narrow valley ran at times the furious w^aters of the 
brook Kidron, whose name in Hebrew signifies ^*dark” or **dixEy” i they 
did not run very long, only for a few weeks in the springtime, but during 
this brief period they rushed and spumed with great force until the heac 
of summer rumed the river into a dry channel full of boulders^ 

The place for which Jesus was bound this night was a grove planted 
with olive trees which Sl Mark and Sl Matthew call Gethsemane* a 
name signifying "oil press"". Probably it was one of those primitive 
installations still found in Palestine^ zo which neighbouring proprietors 
bring their olives while a donkey attached to a rotating whed padendy 
works a wooden press, 

Today^ in a rather too tidy litdc garden planted with formal flower 
beds, eight huge stripped trunks still manage to produce on their scrawny 
branches a few meagre olives, But there U no possibility that these 
ancient ruins could e%'er have given shelter to Jesus in their youth because^ 
although the olive tree is incredibly long-lived and there arc trees in 
Corfu and Mytilcne which arc said to have weathered more than a thou¬ 
sand years, it is certain that no trees in this pardcukr situation could have 
survived the assault of Titus. A few yards from the enclosure is a subter¬ 
ranean chapel, with purple stained glass windows in rather poor taste^ 
filled with the odour and the glitter of hundreds of candles. But this is no 
longer regarded as being the place where Christ prayed in agony, since the 
Franciscans have since uncovered in the actual enclosure of Gcthscmanc 
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the remains of a fourth century basilica built ill Cdimuemoradon of those 
dark hours. 

"'Sit ye here wlule I gp and pray yonder” said Jesus to his disdples, 
^'tirry ye here and watch with me.” Only Peter and the two sons of 
Zebedee, James and John were with him. Fear and disgust and an over¬ 
whelming sadness took possession of him. "‘My soul is exceeding sorrow¬ 
ful, even unto death/' He vrent a UnJc further off, only a stone's throw, 
and knelt and prayed' "O my Father, if it he possible* let this cup pass 
&om me; nevertheless not as I will, but as Thou wilt/' 

The strange tormented hour is reported by the three Synoptics (Matu 
?cxvi, 36-46, Mark xiv, 31^-43, Luke xxii. 40-46). It must have bceu cold 
there in the shadow and beyond the Kidron rose the walls of the Temple, 
bld4^'Whifc under the moon. The rumbling of the torrent made a part 
of the silence, interrupted at regular intervals by the cry of the R.onian 
sentmtis on the tower of Antonia. In that place* only a fqw yards &om 
his friends, Jesus was more alone than he had been in the wilderness of 
Qarantal and here, in the hour when destiny took him by the throatp he 
experienced^ in the most agonising crisis he had ever known, the clash of 
the two natures withiti him. 

His disciples, ordinary men, had gone to sleep. "What, could ye not 
watch with me one hour” he said sadly when he went back to them. 
^*Thc spirit indeed is willing but the flesh is weak.” Again, he went away 
to resume the suppheadon: "O my Father, if this cup may not pass away 
from me except I drink it, thy wiU be done."' ""Ai^d being in an agony he 
prayed more earnestly, and his sweat was as it were great drops of blood 
falling to the grouni And there appeared an angel from heaven 
strengthening him.” 

The bloody sweat is mentioned only by Luke the doctor and it is a 
vivid reminder of the htunan side of Chrisr. The physiological pheno- 
mcnon of sweating blood {btmatidrosis) has been observed in cases of 
severe stress: it is one of those singular manifesEadons which nature can 
wrcDch from extremity* like the blanching of hair in a single night. 
Throughout this scene we arc deeply conscious of the human nature of 
Jesus and this is why it moves us so profoundly. He w^as a young man* 
only thirty years old, and death was closing in on him ; he could breathe 
it in the cold night air, hear it in the growl of the torrcni. He would not 
have bcai human had his flesh not quaked and revolted at the thought of 
the death he must die. No other scene in the endre Gospel nauadve* not 
even that of the Temptadou* has such profound psychological truth: 
how well we recognise the heavy heart* the consciousness so distraught 
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that it implores God for a mkadc wliicli would deny everything for 
which he had striven. Tf Jesus were an inventioii and his life story the 
ftbricadon of successive hagiogriphcrs, would they have produced an 
episode like this? From the martyrs who were to go joyfully to the 
torture, like the young Blandina of Lyons* we can Icam litde - or much - 
because the grace which upheld them seems so exccpdonal^ so far removed 
from us. "*But the example of Jesus shows us that God does not despise 
the anguish of our nature and that the highest Chrisdan virtue can be 
content to overcome it without pretending to stifle it.*'* 

There is, however, something else in this scene besides its moving 
evocadoji of human weakness. The troubled flesh was nor only man hut 
God: the distraught consdoumess was sail aware of that to which it 
aspirecL St. Teresa of Avila has wTittcn of certain mysde states in wliich 
the creature feds the distress of such strivings, "The soul receives no 
consobdod, adthcr from the heaven which it has not reached nor from 
the earth to which it is no longer bound." Agony, the lemi which St, 
Luke uses, does nor mean in the original Greek the stage before death* as 
it has come to mean today, but expresses the idea of a mortal combat* a 
violent drama. This is the sense in which Miguel de Unamuno uses it in 
his book T 7 it’ Aje/iy cf Clmsti^ity. The Agony in the Garden was a com¬ 
bat of the divine strength against human weakness; a combat between the 
most pure and noble of souls and the Prince of darkness, against the temp- 
cadon to withdraw and give up. Yet for all its tragic humanity^ the 
supernatural clement is so strong that the scene has defeated almost all the 
great ardsts - only Rembrandt in an engraving which is httlc more than 
a sketch* full of lunar lightning and fathomless shadow* has approached 
the sense of conflict which the Gospel evokes. ' J«us in his Passion" said 
Pascal "suffers the tomicnts men inflict upon him, hut m liis Agony he 
suHcfs the torments he inflicts upon himself- hiFhare satieiipsHm, It is a 
wound dealt by a hand which is nor mortal hue all powerful* and only 
the all-powcrfiil could sustain it." 

The essendal quality of the scene is not its communicadon of almost 
unbearable distress but of a derisive acceptance. Distraught as he on 
the edge of death, Jesus can still repeat* in a sort of subUme stanimer: 
^Not my will but thine be done." The union of the Father and the Son* 
one wiU, one design, is clearly manifesL When the and-Chrisdan pokmist 
Ccisus sneered at the God who wept and groaned instead of producing 
a miracle to confoiuid his enemies, he only revealed his complete mis- 
concepdon of Christianity. The heaviness and disgust which* as the 
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Goipcl tells uSj rose up in Jesus like nausea is something ike sinner knows 
only too welL *"For he haih imdc him to be sin for us, who knew no 
stn'^ says St, Paul (U Cor* v* 2j) and a French commentator has remarked 
on this. "Sin is not transferred Grom man to Christ but it reaches out from 
man 10 Christ ... the Redemption operated under God in accordance 
with the principle of solidarity: Jesus Christ had to be man in order to 
redeem mankind; to be subject to the Law to deliver men from it; to be 
a member of the sinfiil hnntati Gimily in order to save sinners^ to assume 
the fiesh that he might conquer il in its own sphere."* It was the sin of 
man that the man-God took upon himself in ihc hour when his death 
was to ransom it and it Was the suflfering of the world which he assumed^ 
which he dignified and to which he has givcci meaning. 

T hen, in the distance^ there was a confused outbreak of sound, voices 
and the clanking of arms. A red glare of torches became visible 
through the darkness. Jesus got np and returned to hb disdplcsp "Sleep 
on now and take your rest": he said* "it is enongh, the hour is come: 
behold the Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners*" Some 
commentators have seen a mordant irony in these words, but die true 
accent is surely that of an infijiite compassion. He was to ensure their 
Salvation very soon now. that was hb mission, he who had come to 
vanquish fear, death and sin. 

Judas knew exaedy where Jesus would be likely to piss the night for it 
was not the first time that the band of disciples had accompanied their 
master there* He might have watched them leave the house of the Cenacle 
and followed them dberetdy. Once sletc of his facts, he had to warn the 
priests and the elders as quickly as possible. If the arrest was to be made 
quietly without arousirig attention before the legal ceremonies of the 
Passover began, there was no time to be lost. The men who accompanied 
him would be die Temple servants, bearing lanterns and torches and a 
detachment of soldiers amied with swords and staves. 

"Now he that betrayed him gave them a sign, saying! Whomsoever 
1 shall kiss, that same is he: hold him fast. And forthwith he came to 
Jesus and said: Hail, Master! and kissed him. But Jesus said unto him: 
judas, betrayest thou the Son of Man with a hiss?" (Matt, XKvi. 4S-50, 
Lute xxii. 47-48)* 

The custom of the disdple kissing the hand of his master was very 
common; die TaLniud laid it down as obligatory* But Chrisdan art has 
• R. P, Pnif. S.J. 
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always shown Judas as kbsjng Jesus on the cheek or on the forehead and 
all who have seen Ciotto^s hesco at Padua will recall the fnghtfii] head of 
Judas, with its low forehead and gross sneering mouth. There is some- 
thing symbolical in this horrible IdsSp die archetype of all chose lying 
caresses which are the current coin of onr human loves, yet perhaps it 
has a less ignoble significance. It might have been that, at the last moment, 
shame and remorse prcvcnced Judas from pointing hb finger at Jesus and 
erying "That is he.” 

The question of who was responsible for the arrest of Jestis must now 
be considered. It is a vexed qucsdorip much in evidence throughout the 
trial to the endp and history has since debated it inccssandy. Is the legal 
responsibility for the death of Christ to be charged to the Roman or 10 
the Jewish authorities? The records suggest that there was a good deal 
of confusion and it cannot be said that either authority emerges with much 
credit. From the four Gospd narratives (Matt, xxvi, 47-56P Mark xiv. 
43-S^. Luke ixxij, 47-53. John xviii. a-ta) there were obviously Roman 
soldiers among those vrho arrested Jesus. The Greek ipeiVij, used in the 
texts, docs not mean a cohort in the seiue of a definite mUicary unit but 
only in the sense of an undefined party of troops. Similarly a thilhrque 
is just an ollker, and notp as sometimes tt has been transLated^ a 
who waSp in the Roman army^ a senior o£cer almost equivalent to a 
brigadier* It seems most probable that the Roman soldiers took part in 
the arrest at the request of the Jewish authoridts, without knowing 
whether it had beoi definitely sanedoned by Fibre or noL In any case^ the 
responsibility of the Jews b established dearly enough. Sl Matthew, St. 
Mark and Sc John all slate definitely that the arresting party was sene by 
the priests and the elders and the Fhaiisees and when reading of the 
staves carried by the rabble we recall what the Talmud sa>^ about the 
chief Priests belabouring tie people. The Gospel narrative suggests 
anything but an ordexly, judicial arrest and Renan^s statement that **a 
strong sense of public order and protective police action charaaerised its 
procedure'* seems very wide of the mark. It was obviously inspired by 
nothing higher than hatred and fear* a sordid get-together of poliddam 
and theologians and the use of a traitor as the urstTumeut of arrest is 
typicaL Thls^ as a matter of fact, was illegal: the Mosaic Law was the 
only legal code in the andent world which forbade the use of spies and 
informers: '*Thou shalt not gio up and dowTi as a talebearer among thy 
people; neither shalt thou stand against the blood of diy neighbour” 
(Leviticus xix. 16). 

"Jesus said unto them: Whom seek ye? They answered him; Jesus of 
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Nazareth. Jrtus iaith uaiQ them: I am he. ... As soon as he had said to 
them: I am he^ they went backward and fell to the ground,'* This incident 
is only reported by St. John (jcviiL 4-6)* Whether it means that there was 
2 kind of miracle, a last manifestatidn of the snpcmatunkl power of the 
Son of God; or whether simply that the agents of ihc Temple were once 
more disconcerted, as they had been upon a previous occasion by the 
calm majesty of Christ, we do not know. 

At this moment Simon Peter, brave and impetuous as cver^ drew bis 
sword for the attack and cut off the -car of one of the Temple servants. 
'^Tlicn said Jesus unto him: Fur up again ihy sword into his place for aU 
they that cake the sword shall perish by the sword.” Then he touched the 
wounded man and healed his ear. St John, writing a long dme after the 
Synoptics, tdls us that the name of the wounded man was Malchus, a 
detail which the earlier evangelists omit, doubtless because, as we have 
observed in another context, it would be dangeroms to call attention to 
him if, as tradition says and as w't can well believe^ he was converted by 
the miracle. It is a name which occurs often in Josephus and which seems 
to have been common among the Nabathean Arabs. Probably he was 
one of the Bedouin or Idtimeuean soldiers of whom there were many 
among the Temple guards as well as in the Roman armies, Jesus Lad 
once told bis disdpics that he came as a kmh among wolves and there 
was no quesdou of redsting arrest. "Arc ye come out as against a thief 
with swords and staves for to take me?** he asked them, "i sat daily with 
you teaching in die Temple and ye bid no hold on me.” 

We w^onder how ihc disdplcs took this calm acceptance of rhe fact, 
whether they succumbed to panic. We know that they aU fled, “And Ehcre 
followed him a certain young man, having a linen doth cast about his 
naked bodyj and the young men kid hold on him. And he left the linen 
clothe and fled from them naked.** St. Mark alone records this incident. 
Its few Uncs arc aliru^t a personal signature, for wlio would have re¬ 
membered this but the man who experienced it? h has be^u suggested 
that the Gethsem^e property belonged to his mother, one of those holy 
women who supported Jesus,^ and that hiring the noise in the night die 
young man got up and ran hurriedly to die scene, following Jesus some 
way behind. Perhaps it was at that monieni that he received the gift of 
faich, which stalled him forever to the one who had sec his feet on the way 
of the Cross. 

And so JestEs was taken back, down the stepped pathway and the 
oarrow sloping streets to die place from which be had comc^ Jerusalem 
by night is a SErangc unearthly city and, even Eoday, the visitor has little 
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difficul ty in vijiulking tbc nocturnal pa^gc of Jesus surrounded by a 
bostilc crowd- In tLc darkness one cm forget die staring moQunients^ 
dispropordonatc and inharmonious, which the piety of successive 
generations has built wichouc the slightest regard for local arcbirecturai 
tradidons. We see nothing but the high walls and narrow climbing 
streets* with thdr worn, shining stones and the wells of shadow formed by 
houses massed together above the roadway. Wrapped in their mandes, men 
lie asleep on the street comers^ So it must have looked that night, as the 
sad procession passed along the road which was to end at Golgotha. 

W here was Jesus first taken? St. John alone gives us any infonnadon: 

he says dcEnitely that he was taken to the house of Annas^ the 
former High Priest. Unfortunately^ the sequence of events in the Fourth 
Gospel is not at aU clear at this point. We read (xviii, 13) “And kd him 
away to Annas firsts for he was father-in-bw to Caiaphas which was the 
high priest that same year Then comes an account of the mterrogadon 
followed by the bcgmnkig scene of the denial of Peter, wliich the Syn- 
opdes place during the mterrogadon by Caiaphas. Following this we 
read (xviH. 24) that Annas had sent Jesus bound to Caiaphas, and then 
the continuation of the denial by Peter. It would seem as though the 
proper pbcc for verse 24 is after verses 13 and 14 which it, in Set, occupies 
in an early Syraic MS and in Cyril of Alexandria. It is clear that Annas 
sent Jesus to Caiaphas but we do not know wliat took place during the 
first interrogation. 

The mere fact that Jesus was first taken to Annas is of itself signifi- 
canL Annas was the former high priest^ he bad received the o&cc 
under the Legate Quirinius in the year 7 of our era and hdd it undl 14, 
the year of the accession of Tiberius. This, as Josephus says, was a “con¬ 
siderable rime"* Although deposed by the KomansT he continued to 
wield very cousidcrablc power in sacerdotal circles* as wimess the fact 
that five of his sons and his son-m-bw succeeded him in attaining the 
mitre and the pectoral. He was an able man - "none so astute as he in 
enriching hiinsclf" says Josephus. It is probable that there was a disrinedy 
anri-Roman sentimetii among chose who supported him: he was un- 
qucsriouably the leader of the Jewish community* Renan regarded him 
as “the leading spirit in the drama * . . the real instigator of the judicial 
murder that was to be carried out,^^ 

He may not even have said anything at all to Jesus. He held the strings 
rnanipubting those who thought they were managing the affair, and once 
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it was Kt in modon he knew perfect!jr well w’hcrc it w'-ould end. We am 
picture the encounter &cc to face between the rigid old man, hidebound 
in his formalism but consumed by all the passions which hatred and fear 
can foster in the heart of man, and the young prophet who had flung at 
him and his kind, “the whited sepulchres**, conccmpi and anathema. 
Annas considered all this, and sent Jesus on to Caiaphas, 

Archaeologists and c^ccgctists are inclined to the view that the two high 
priests, former and actual, shared the same palace^ their quarters heuig 
separated only by a courtyard. Between wMes* Jesus was probably put 
in a cell. On the presumed site of ihe palace of the high priests, at the end 
of a small Greek chapel embeUished with ivory and mosaics hi gold, is a 
small low-tcilinged room, like a miniature sacristy, which purports to be 
the actual prison where Jesus spent a few hours during that night, [ts 
walls are covered with faience of a soft blue, it is lit from above by a 
flush of golden light- Lite so many of the holy places ki Jerusalem, it 
appeals only by the memories chac U calls up and by the invisible spiritual 
deposit with which centuries of pious devotion have invested it. 

The second stage of the “trial" brougbt Jesus before Caiaphas. Joseph 
Kampha was the ofSdadng High PriesE and, as such, the conduct of the 
polirico-religious proceedings against Jesus devolved upon him. He 
received the pontificate under the procurator Valerius Gratus in the year 
18 and he succeeded in holding his office throughout the term of Pontius 
Pilate. He was not relieved of his post until the year 35 , by the Syrian 
legate ViteUius, and so long a rcEendon of such a difficult office, which 
one after another of his predecessors had been obhgcd to relinquish after 
a very short time, suggests that he had considerable powers of adapta¬ 
bility* To be quite frank, he was one of those vulgar careerists from whom 
at all tixncs and in all countries Ehe powerful have chosen their creatures. 
The chief motivating power of his ignoble soul was fear, that fear of 
what people may say which haunts such men in office. A man like 
Caiaphas could not permit an adventurer* a nobody* to upset the estab¬ 
lished order and perhaps arouse comment in Konic. He must be got rid 
of, the religious issue was a mere pretext. 

In the meancitne, news of the arrest had spread and the pontiffi, scribes 
and dcHctors had rushed to the palace to form a council of sorts. Again we 
are up against a chronological difficulty* The Gospels do not seem to 
agree upon the rime of Jesus's appearance before the court Sl Matthew 
and St- Mark place it during the night, before cock-<xow; and record a 
continuation of the hearing on the foUowing momiog. The Fourth 
Gospel gives one hearing only, during the night, while St. Luke, who aho 
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rccori only one hearing, places it unmediatcly after daybreak (Matt, 
xxvi. 57-66, Mark xiv* 53^4, Luke xxii- 54, 66-7i> John xviii. Jl-14 
and 19-33). There are three reasons for preferring the chronology of 
Matthew and Mark, that is an unofficial hearing during the night pre¬ 
ceding a formal indictment before the Sanhedrim, FUst^ such unofficial 
meetings had obvionsly mten place previonsJy, for instance, the meeting 
which dedded to arrest Jhus; secondly i it is psychologically more likely 
that these men who bid dedded to make the decisive move should get 
together as quickly as possible^ even during die night, to have a look at 
the man they had laid hold on; finallyp had there only been one meedng 
and that a nocturnal convoeadon of the Sanhedrim, it wottld have been so 
unorthodox that strict Jewish opinion would have disapproved violently, 
for the MtsJma states that "all proceedings in which the life of a man is at 
stake must take place in the full light of day+*" 

The reconstruction of events seems to be that Jesus, after being taken 
from the palace of Annas^ was brought at once before the group of men 
who bad decided upon his death. When day camci the Sanhedrim was 
convened to pass Judgment hue the verdict had in fiici been decided in 
advance and die Grand Council could only agree to ic. By this means the 
people, taken by surprise, would have no time 10 act, while the Bsoman 
authorities would be faced by an accomplished fact. All this accords 
with whac wc know of Calaphas, who had said (and Sl John reminds us 
of It) that "it was expedient that one man should die for the people," 

The High Priest interrogated Jesus about his disciples and his teaching. 
"1 spake openly to the w^orld" rcplicdjcsus/'I even taught in the synagogue 
and in the temple whither the Jews always resort: and in secret have I 
said nothing. Why askesc diou me? Ask them which heard me what I 
have said unto them: behold, they know what I said” (John xviii. 20-21)^ 
The reply was astute and literally veracious: it was designed to protect 
the Apostles and to bring the proceediiigs back to reahty, the reality of a 
trumped-up case in w^hich interrogation was merely a pretence. One of 
the officers of the Court struck Jesus for these words, saying "Answercst 
ihou the high priest so?'’ If any evidence were needed, even at this early 

* Where paxsjgex £ri>m the Talmud arc cited in critidmig aspects of (he proceedings 
against Jcsui in this and the felJowing chapters^ it is only fair lo remind die reader 
that the Talmud was not compiled, even the earliest portioDS of i c, uodl Least two 
or thi-oc r^ntriga aftPT the deam of Christ, so that ic caniini be atfinned with cerointy 
that usages and customs codihed in the Talmud were in fact current in the time of 
Jesiu, But in view of the rigidity of Jewish tndicion, uuny authorities declare chat 
the Talmudic legislation endutnes centuries of unchangiag cuseoeh and is in direct 
docent frotn (he Mosaic law. 
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stage, that the enemies of Jesus were not going to be embarrassed by 
regard for the niceties of the law, this inddent provides it, for die blow 
was definitely illegal The Tdmud lays down pcnaldcs for judges who 
strike a prisoner or allow others to do so, and Sc. Paul in Acts xxiii, 3 
reproves the high priest Ananias for ordering him to be struck "^contrary 
to cbe law/" 

It JSp bowever, abundandy clear that the forms of legality were only 
going to be called upon in this case if they were susceptible of being 
turned against Jesus. In a capital charge under Jewish Law, a single witness 
was not sufScient, two at least must be found (Oenteronomy xvii. 6 and 
xix. IS, Numbers Kxxv. jo)* That, however, was no tioEiblei witnesses 
could be provided. With that mixture of formality and illegality whidi 
characterises the whole affair, they summoned variotu witnesses hut * "their 
witness agreed not together.” Then came two who testified that they bad 
heard him say will destroy this lempie that is made with hands, and 
within three days I will build another made without hands.” But their 
testimony did noE agree cither, Jewish law attached great importance to 
corroboration of details in testimony: it will be remembered that the 
prophet Daniel, in the affair of Susanna and the Elders, trapped the 
lecherous old men by discrepancies in their accounts; one said tbc guilty 
pair lay under a masde-tree and tbc other, beneath an ilex. Sl Maschew 
and St. Mark report these false testimonies differently; in the first as "1 
am able to destroy^"; in tbe second as will destroy.” Jesus had in lact 
said, 0 ohn ii. 15^) as an hypothesis “Destroy this temple and in three days 
1 will raise it up” and the words seem to have scandalised nobody at the 
time. The accusers of the chaste Susanna bad, in accordance with the 
Law, suffered the penalty which would have been meted out to thdr 
victim, but v;c arc not told what happened to those creatures of Caiaphas 
w^ho testified against Jesus. 

Then the High Priest put the question: “Art thou the Christ* the son 
of the Blessed? 1 adjure thee by tbe bving God that thou icU us^" Jesus 
did not seek to evade the quesdon put to him by the compctcnr authority 
in the name of God. He replied - responsio moTtifira^ - am: and ye shall 
sec the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power* and coming in 
the douds of heaven/* “Then the high priest rent his dothes, and saith. 
What need we any further witnesses. Vc have heard the blasphemy, what 
think ye? And they all con demned him to he guilty of death.** 

The scene was well staged and it produced the calculated effect. The 
cmmiiig priest knew exactly how to manipulate opinion, j ust as, centuries 
later^ other astute theologians were to secure a verdict by analogous 
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mcthcxls Against Joan of Arc. If they are examined strictlyp the words 
spokon by Jestts^ did not justify the verdict of death according to Jewish 
liWp nor need Cakphas have rent his tunic “die length of the palm of the 
hand" as was die prescribed usage when bbsphemy was heard. For the 
law as to what consulted blasphemy was very predse and the Talmud 
gives very lengthy parbciilars. Blasphemy was to insult the majesty of 
God and this offence was incurred only if the sacred name of Yahweh, 
which God revealed to Moses was utiercdp not any of the synonyms 
which were in general usc^ such as the Alntighty or the Blessed Oncj 
not even the abbreviadon of the sacred name* Yah^ but the name itself. 
Although Jesus affxmcd that he vras the Son of God, by using the term 
“the right band of power" he escaped the charge of blasphemy and if he 
did utter the sacred name itself - which we do not know since the Gospd 
texts have come down to us in Greek - it was not only the liigh priest who 
should have rent his garment but everyone present. We get the impr&- 
siqn that Caiaphas staged the gesture to impress the audience. There was, 
moreoverp a special ceremony necessary for convictions of blasphemy. 
The two witnesses were installed behind a curtain, the accused was 
prominendy stationed in full view of the court and w^as quesrioned very 
Carefully as to why he had used the sacred word and whether he was 
prepared to retract it, before his conviction could be registered. Thm is 
no hint of any of this during these hasty proceedings. 

It Was not blasphemy for a man to state chat he was the Messiah. 
Caiaphas put forward that Jesus had no right to say sOp but there was no 
legal justification of his case. Everything the accused man said about the 
return of the Messiah in glory followed logicaUy from liis initial affirma¬ 
tion p and was based upon a prophecy of Daniel (vii, 13-14), The accusation 
of blasphemy in fact was groundless. The appeal of Caiaphas to the coun 
to consider Jesus condemned by his own words was even more flagrantly 
illegal than the rest of the proceedings^ for the Law held that the statement 
of the accused could not be regarded as valid unless confimred by wi[- 
nesseSf ^ diat no man who was sick^ deranged or ashamed could choose 
this way of terminating his life. But forms can always be distegarded 
when it b a question of overthrowing a political adversary: the end 
always justifies the means and justice only serves to cheat equity, 

W hile the interrogaaon was proceeding, several of Jesus^s disoples* 
recovering from their first pauiCp guessed where he had been taken 
and were loitering about outside the High Priest^j house. The courtyards 
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of rich men’s houses in the Ease are always full of loiterers, servants, 
clients aad IiangerSHin. The spring night was chilly, so some of them 
lit a brazier for warmth and among the circle of men gathered round k 
the presence of the disciples was noriced and commented upon. One of 
the apostles, almost certainly John, since he alone gives the details* had 
some acquaiDtancc with Caiaphas and so slipped in unnoticed; Peter 
evidently followed him and also stood in the group of men around the 
fire. 

One of the high priesfs maidservantSp following the usual Jewish 
custom, was in charge of the gate. Catching sight of Peter, she came up 
and scrudnised him. ‘TThis is one of them" she said. “Thou also wast 
with Jesus of Nazareth.*' But he denied it: "1 know not, neither under¬ 
stand 1 what thou sayest/' Then he went ouc of the courtyard towards 
the porch and another maid noticed him and said to the other servants: 
"^This fellow was also with Jesus of NazaretbJ* At that moment the cock 
crew. Sick with worry and fear, the apostle may noi have noticed it; he 
went back around the fire andi it would seem, almost out of bravado 
denied Christ again, with oaths. 

An hour passed and the incident seemed forgotten. Peter joined in 
conversation with the others. The accent of the Galilean peasant would be 
noticeable in Jerusalem. They confused certain letters of the alphabet and 
it was said that nobody could teU whether they were saying immar [a 
Iamb), (wool), h^ttuir (wine) or hamor (an ass). So it was inevitable 
that somebody would detect Peter's Galilean speech* “Surdy thou art 
also one of them, for thy speech betraycth thee J* Then one of the High 
Priest's servants, a rebtive of the man whose car Peter had wounded 
when Christ was arrestech joined in- "Did I not see thee in the garden 
with him?" Feeling himself attacked on all sides Peter lost his head, 
repeating denials and curses; and again, the cock crew* 

Peter was no coward, as is shown by his behaviour when they laid hands 
on Christ. He was one of those men who, although they can cope with 
danger when it comes, are scared at the thought of it. St. Paul, in hii 
epistle to the Galileans reports an incident at Antioch when Su Peter 
seems to have succumbed to a siniibr temptation, when he "did cat with 
the Gentiles", but when certain Jews came he withdrew "and other Jews 
dissembled likewise with him". ^T withstood Kim lo the face," says St. 
Paul, "because he was to be bbmed." Peter mclined perbaps to moral 
rather than physical cowardice, be was aU too human. The passage can 
at least be taken as guaranteeing the authenticity of the Gospel; noHsne 
would debberately have invented it and it is notable that St. Mark, who 
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gctttfally rcg^Jcd ss having ba^cd his Gosptl upon Pcttrs own 
TCEniniscenccSt gives die fullest accoimc of it* 

"‘And the second dmc the cock crew/" Commcntacois who imve imde 
a study of the crowing of the cock in Palcsdne around the bcginniiig of 
April have deduced from this that the time must have been about half 
past two or three. Other observers say that certain typo of birds in the 
East crow at intervals of an hour or so throughout the night. Ic may have 
been the harshp gutlcral cry which struck at die disdplc's conscience; it 
ma y even have been that it was about that time that JesuSp escorted by 
the guardsp was taken out of the council chamber and led across the court. 
There is no need to suppose that Jesus heard his disciple's denial, for he 
who could pierce hearts with a single look need only have gazed for a 
moment at Peter. Bui it was enough to bring die memory back to him: 
*'Thac this night, before the cock croWp dbou shalt have denied me 
thrice.” The shame and self-contempt we fed when we realise the depths 
to which we have &llen welled up in Peter; he went out quickly, and he 
wept. Some three hundred yards from the site of the house of the Cenadct 
though a good way from that of the High Priesds palace (which has led 
to a good deal of argument) can be sero a new church built on the site 
of a fifrli century basilica, the name of which it sdJl bears- St. Peter i« 
Gei/iMfiitf, St, Peter at Cockcrow, must be the only church in the world 
dedicated to the memory of a sin, or rather of its repentancep but if the 
edifying fashion had caught on the earth would be bristling with thenu 
But perhaps it commemoraties not so much the Apostle^ lapse, co>nsoUng 
as this may he to all of us* as the look of understanding which Christ gave 
his unfaithful servant as he passed him in the nighc. "'You see, Peter, how 
much your fine words about defending me with your life arc worth. 
Yon arc only a man lifce other men, but it is for you and for all the othens^ 
for aL the w^cafcncss of mankind, that I am offering my agony and my 
death” (Matt. X3tvi. 58, 6g-7S, Mark xiv. 54, 66-7Z, Luke xxil. 55 ^^* 
John xviii. 17^1 S, 25 “^^?)- 


T he midnight concbvc being over, Jesus was left in the hands of the 
Temple guards and the servants* Such as these need Utde encourage¬ 
ment to abuse any unfortunate who is at their mercy without any of the 
safeguards against violence which society normalty imposes. Many 
degrading and disgusting scenes occur in prisons, especially during un¬ 
settled times and there was nobody to protect Jesus. Indeed^ the members 
of the Sanhedrim, in leaving him dcfcacelesSp w^ete as guilty as if they had 
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abiwd Iiini tlicm^dvcs. So die tmderliiigs hid iz all their pwn way ; they 
spat upon him, jeered at him, bound hJs eyes and rained blows upon him^ 
saying "‘Prophesy . , . who is it that smote thee.” This cruel game of 
blind man*s buff* went on for some time, blows, oaths and kisulcs were 
spewed out ac him (Matt. xxvi. 67-^68^ Mark xiv. 6 s» Luke rodL 63-65). 

This was undiluted hatredp showing itself in its most piimitive form. 
Among the dignitaries in the council chamber^ hatred Lad been veiled by 
the trappings of legaLcy, among the rabble it was unmasked. We can see 
in the actEons of these men all the vilest passions of the human heart; 
political strife, rcUgious bigociy, the resentment which those who serve 
the powers that be feel for those who not submit themselves to the 
yoke* The prophets had known this too: "They abhor me^ they spare not 
to spit id my face" (Job xxx. 10): ‘1 gave my back to the smiters and my 
cheeks co them that plucted off the Lair” (Isaiah I. 6). Jesus accepted the 
fJJ ignominy and throughout his passion^ cruel mockery alternated with 
cruel suffering to the end. Whoever wishes to walk with Christ must 
accept his shame, St. Paul was to say, and the silence of Jesus amid his 
tormentors is a lesson to us alL 

Jesus was then kept in a cell until the Sanhedrim could be formally 
summoned, which was as soon as the scribes and the priests could be 
gathered together* before the first rays of the sun shone ou the mountains 
of Moabp as soon, as the saying went, ^*as the blue could he disdnguished 
from the whiie.^^ We notice the same urgency through the whole pro¬ 
ceedings, the day pulsates to a feverish rhythm, the haste with which evil 
deeds arc pursued. For the official Passover began wlien the evening 
shadows fell upon the hills and no orthodox Jew could forget that. 

So, in that shivering dawn, Jesus was brought ro the Temple where 
the Sanhedrim was assembled, down the broad steps of the street of 
David* across the Xysrus, which was a wide boulevard or an elongated 
square flanked by the Herodian and Asmoncan palaces* and across the 
bridge which connected the upper town with the Temple esplanade* The 
British archaeologist Rohinsoti has uncovered the colossal foundadons of 
this bridgCi which, in a single giant arc, spanned the valley of the Tyro- 
peon, with the houses huddled together below. 

Already in the courlj of the Temple, the frithful, with their faces 
towards the cast, were waiting for the e:)^ct moment of the sunrise to 
begin their psalms: "Ble&scd be the etemai God, Lord of the Universe, 
who has created light and darkness." 

• The game ii very ^dent: it wm played by duldren in Greece under the mine 
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St. Matthew, St. Mark and St. Liike, reporting the meeting of the 
Sanhednm, say that it met * ' When the morning was come” (Matr. xxvii 
r), ""And straightway in the morning” (Mark xv. i), "As soon as it was 
day” (Luke xxii. 66 ). St Mark emphisises that it was "the whole council”, 
not a more or less clandestine eomniittcc, bnt the body in ’which was 
invested the political and religious authority of Israel. The "trial” of 
Jesus, if bdeed we can use such a term, has now fornnally begun. 

We have already explained the constitution and powers of the Sanhe¬ 
drin. h was a senate, a permanrat coundlp and the high court of justice, 
by virtue of the principle of the Jewish community which united all 
the d’ril and judicial powers under the supreme spiritual authority. 
The word Smihidrin, which never occurs in the Old Testament but b 
frequently used in the Talmud, b a corruption of the Greek syfseJri&nt 
though the Rabbb went to great lengths to provide it ’with a Hebrew 
origin^ driving it from stf/i (order) and kededn (applying), thuSp the 
body which applies the Law and maintains order. The supreme council 
had, in fiict, developed in Israel at the time when the Greek influence, 
under the Seleudd Kings, was strongest, but with thdr usual attachment 
to tradition the Jews related it to the Council of the Bldcrs which God 
had ordered Moses to insticuie {Numbers ?d. l 6 )~ The number of its 
members was also attributed to Divine ordinance: "How can we prove 
said the Talmud "that the Grand Sanhedrin should have 71 members?” 
""Because it was said. Gather unco me seven ty men of the elders of Israel 
- and with Moses, this makes 71.” It was also rccotmtcd, in all gravity* 
that the venerable founder was gready embarrassed because he could 
only choose 70 membm. Six from each tribe made 72, so it was necessary 
to draw lots- 

The Sanhedrin was composed of priests, scribes or doctors of the law, 
and elders of the people, although there was no requiremenc that the three 
categories should be equally reprsented. Members bad to be of pure 
Jewish blood, of a suffidendy impressive personal appearance, and fathers 
of Emilies. Among those who were explidtly disqualified were blind 
men, eunuchs, bird seUers, dice players, usurers and those who operated 
a bbek market during the Sabbatical year. Recruitment was by co-optiod 
and the High Priest laid hands upon the newly elected judge. 

Before the Roman occupation the Sanhedrin had definice political 
powers. It elected the King and governed in his absence* its consent was 
necessary before war could be declared. But its powers liad been whittled 
away. Herod received his authority directly from Antony and Augustus, 
and when Archelaus deposed, the Sanhedrin was not allowed to 
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elect a new Kin^ in his place* But it still retted full juridical autiioriiy, 
at least where violations of the religions Law were concerned. Women 
suspected of adnltciy were brought before the Sanhcdriii and sub¬ 
mitted to the ordeal of being plunged in water up to rhcir heads. Fake 
prophets, hercttcal sects or fimilics came before the Sajihcdriru ’which 
was competent to try all the graver cases beyond the scope of the Jims- 
diction of the pro’rindal Sanhedrins. It was therefore normal that a man 
charged with blasphemy and sedition, a “false prophet”, should come 
before the Grand Sanhedrin. 

It is not possible to give the names of the council of that time, beyond 
saying that the two great sacerdotal families of Annas and BoStus would 
certainly be well represented. We may guess that Rabbi Gamalief, the 
preceptor of Sl Paidp was a member: perhaps also his son Simon, who 
fell in the defence of Jemsalcm in the year 70: Jonathan bco A^del, a 
disdple of HillcI vrho, we arc assured by the Talmud, hved to be 500: 
Onkclos, a dreumdsed pagan proselyte: Hclias, the treasurer of the 
Temple and Abba Saul, whose amazing powers of dialectic were said 
to be due to his possession of the shin hone of Og^ King of Bashan* A 
"Life of Jesus", written by one Sepp, and published in Germany in 1844, 
gives biographical patdcukrs of 40 alleged members of the Sanhedrin 
but truth compels us to admit that the chronology of the Talmud is so 
vague that wc cannot positively name anyone. 

it was usual for Jewish tribunals, as it b in certain Mohammedan 
countries today, co sit by the gates of the dty. The Grand Sanhedrin had 
an offidal local meetiiig place near the gate of the Temple, by the bridge 
over the Tyropeon, This ’was the Liscal Haggozith or “hail of polished 
stones”, part of which w^as within the sacred enclosure of the Temple and 
part on pro£me ground. The Judges entered from the side within the 
Temple; the accused from the other side. It is not altogether certain (see 
page J84) thaejsus was in fact tried here, k w’as not necessary, save in Cases 
of excepdonai gravity^ to convene all the seventy members of the Sanhe- 
drb; ordinaLTiIy twcncy-ihra members formed a quonmn Ifajuc^e wished 
to retire during a sesrion, he had to make sure that there would be twenty- 
three without him. There w'crc two presiding dignitaries, the N^ifi or 
prince, and the riiA-Hedi-Dj'n* the “father of the Assembiy”i the eldest 
member. The members sat in a drcle to the right and the left of them, so 
that they could be consulted; at the end of each half drcle sat a scribe to 
record die votes, the one for acquittal, the other for conviction^ A third 
scribe, in the centre, kept the register. 

The proceedings of thb tribunal were in accord with, the solemnity of 
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itscdmdtution. A prosecution, which in Jerujalem, os in Greece or RomCp 
could be brought by any dtizen (there was no public prosecutor) was not 
granted imdl the High Priest had previously considered the charge aud 
sanctioned its hearing. If the charge related to a capital offence, the com- 
p lan nan p solcmnly woiticd that he bore upon him *^the blcmd of the 

accused and aU his dcsccndanB to the end of the world,” The wimesseSp 
not less than two* were similarly admonished and the obligation upon 
them to cate part in the eifccndon theniselves if their testimony led to 
condemnation was calculated to moke them reflect before giving evidencci 
though perhaps not so- much as the penalties for false witness, which 
were the same os would have been meted out to the accused- The Judges 
must be “impartial”. The law was very intistent on this, and in the case 
of capital offences no-one under forty was aUow^cd to vote. If a conviedon 
w^os decided upon* the judges miist adjourn for a day spent in prayer, 
&sting and meditation; oitcc the vcrthcc was given, it could only be 
reversed in favour of the accused^ and a majority of one was decisive for 
an acquitcol but not for a condemnation. Yet where were these scrupulous, 
honourable, proviriotts, so creditable to the Jewish law, so Just in diar 
regard for the human rights of the accused, in the proceedings against 
Jesus? 

According to St, Mark and Sl Matthew, the meeting of the Sanhedrin 
only lasted a few minutes; tlicy say flatly that “all the chief priests and 
elders of the people took counsel against Jesus to put him to dcadi.*^ St. 
Luke gives more partietdao but his account conveys the same impression 
of a hurried session in which the legal forms were barely honoured, 
^^hc ciders of the people and the chief priests and the scribes came to¬ 
gether and led him into thdr council, saying. Art thou the Christ? tell us. 
And he said unto them: If I cell you, ye will not believe: And if 1 also ask 
yoUi yc will not answer me, nor let me go. Hereafter shall the Son of man 
sit On the right hand of the power of God. Then said they all: Art thou 
the Son of God? And he said unco them: Ye say that 1 am. And they said, 
What need we any further witness? For we ourselves have heard of his 
own mouch'' (Luke X3dii. dd-71). It was merely a reperition of his inter¬ 
rogation by Coiaphas, except chat they dropped the accusation of sedition^ 
since it had hardly been established that Jesus had wished to descroy the 
Temple. The accusation of blasphemy, however^ could, through a care^ 
fiiUy put question, be based upon Christs reply, which had made use 
of the indictable phrase *' 5 oa of GodL** Provided that the accused ^vas 
given on opportunity of retracting if he wished, the charge of blasphemy 
might be considered proven^ but it is petfccily clear that the dedsion to 
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condemn Jesus lo death had been taken before the hcaringt which was in 
itself a crime against j lattice. Even had the forms of the law been respectedp 
the “proceedings^* \eould still have been nothing more than a machination 
to get fid of a man who was considered etnbanassing. 

There has been considerabic argument as to whetber a Jewish tfibunal 
at that rime w*as competent to pronoiince the death penalty. Josephus 
says that the power of conderanitig to death was taken away from the 
Jew'S forty years before the destruedon of the Temple. The Romans were 
unwilling to leave the power of life or death in the hands of a people 
whose frnatidsin they biew only loo wcU* and the Sanhedrin could not 
even meet to consider a capital charge without the express permission of 
the Procurator. This is proved by the fact that w'hen the Jews went to 
Pibte about jesus, he thought that they had come to ask for this authori^ 
and he told them to judge Jesus according to their own Law (John xviiL 
3r). The Talmud states thac^ after the Sanhedrin lost the power of con¬ 
demning to deaths they only met in the Hall of Polished Stones in 
exceptional cases. When the High Priest Ananias, taking advantage of 
the absence of the Procurator of the rime* had St. James and other 
Christians stoned to death, there was coiisiderahlc outcry^ which is 
reported by josephtis. The assembly which condemned Jesus had^ thcre^ 
fore, no legal authority w'haicver. 

Even had the cause been sauedoned by Pilate, it docs not follow that 
the condemnation w'ould have been legal. RcnariT and many other writers^ 
have held that the Jews could condemn if the Prociirator implemented 
the sentence* But such a division of power is inconoeivahle when we 
remember the Roman contempt for the Jews. It is hardly likely that they 
would have consented to be the “secular arm” for the Jewish clergy. In 
Roman Law there is no division between thejwridiVritJj that is the power 
to Judge the case* and die jrflperiuffi, the power to carry out the sentence- 
If the Sanhedrin instituted proceedings against Jesus on a capital charge 
and condemned him to execution, tbe^^ were usurping the functions of 
the Procurator. They were only competent to lay the charge before 
Pilate^ who could then consider whether he would or would not allow ir. 
It goes wichouc saying that they could not obtain from a Roman official 
authority to execute a man on some vague religious grounds. That is 
why^ when Jesus was brought before Pilate^ the accusation of blasphemy 
was not even mendcnied; three political charges were trumped up instead: 
he disturbed the people^ he condemned the payment of tribute, he 
proclaimed himself King, The alterarion of the charge is in itself an 
admission. 
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I t could not t>e long before the Sanhedrin's dccbion to put Jesus to 
death became known in Jerusalem. We know how rumours spread io 
our own vast in the small towns of the Orient ^^hearsay flics &ster 
than a bird.” More than anyone elsci Judas must have been wairing for 
the outcome of ihe arrest and we can guess what hep the agent responsible 
for iCp must have feh Sl Matthew (xxvii. 3-10) gives us a las c glimpse of 
the dark soul of the wreiched man and the testimony is confirmed later 
in the Acts of the Apoides (i. i(S-20). "Then Judas, which had bciraycd 
him, when he saw that he was condemned, repented himself and brought 
again the thirty pieces of silver to the chief priests and elders. Saying* I 
have sinned in that I have betrayed the innocent blood. Ai^d they said, 
What is that to us? see thou to dut And be cast down the pieces of silver 
in the Temple, and departed^ and went and hanged himself.” St. Peter 
adds that ^Tailing headlong, he burst asunder in the midst, and all his 
bowels gushed out." 

The scene as reported has a brutal directness. The contempt of the 
priests for the spy is apparent in their scornful words. His remorse was of 
no interest to them. And yet ^ we seem to see in the abandoned creature 
some last gleam of the hgbt that had been shed on him, some trace of his 
attachment to Jesus. Perhaps we can even elucidate from his remorse a 
possible modve for the betrayal, perhaps he did not desire his master to 
be condemned but only thought to leach him a lesson. It h not only the 
riddle of Judas but of so many other men; what if all of ns were made to 
suffer for our treachery in full as be was? Origen, without venturing to 
defend the traitor, advances the explanation that Judas hanged himself 
so that his soul* released from his body, might go before the soul of Jesus 
and implore mercy . Yet a tear, a word* or a look at the foot of the Cross 
would have servecL The penitent thief was saved. 

"And the chief priests took the silver pieces and said. It is not lawful 
for to put them into the treasury because it is the price of bloocL And they 
took counsel, and bought with them the potter s field, 10 bury strangers 
in. Wherefore that field was called, the field of blood, until this day,” 
On the other ride of Gehenna, above the frightful ravine where the heathen 
Kings had burnt human sacrifices, so that Gehenna is to this day asynonym 
for heli^ there is a piece of that accursed ground, which is still identified as 
the Porter's field. Whether it was bought by the Sanhedrin, as the Gospel 
says, or by judas himselfi as is stated in tbc Acts (according to the latter 
account, he hanged himself there) it is for ever associated with the traitor. 
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The name of “the Potter's Held" may have bDcn derived from the Ster- 
quUine gate lo the dty which was dose by; “Scerquilinc" means Pottery 
or Ceramic. There was a Ceramic quarter in Athens and a Jardin des 
Tiiilcries in Paris. The word, however, had aJso a prophetic cchOp for the 
Gospel says "then was fiilfllled that which was spoken by Jeremy (he 
propheCt saying ^And they took the thirty pieces of silver, the price of him 
that was Valued, whoro. they of the childrcii of Israel did value. And gave 
them for the potter's field, as the Lord appointed me. It is dear from 
the prophetic allusions that all diese things had to be, it was necessary that 
the political animosity of the Jews diould crush Jesus but it was necessary 
for reasons chat had nothing to do with law and pohdes. And there could 
be no question of allowing the viedm to profit by the remorse of the man 
who had betrayed him. 

M eanwhile, Jesus had been brought before the R.onian Prooiraior to 
obtain the executive fiat for the decision to till him. Thus the second 
and decisive act of the **^tfiat" opens. Ic was dawn, says St. Johnj which on 
the 7th day of April would be just before 6 a^m.^ a strange hour, one would 
thin k, to bring an accused man before a high official. But wc know chat 
the Romans cusionriarily rose arly* devoting the momiiig to business, 
the afternoon to the siesta or to social occasions and amusement. The 
moment might have been even more inauspicious had the Jews not 
already made up their niind in the matter. They treated the Roman 
magistrate with a mixture of servility and insolence, knowing full well 
that if they had cause to fear die harshness of the Procurators, these also 
were afraid that the Jews might denounce them to the Emperor. They 
themselves went not into the judgment hall, lest they should be defiled, 
but that they might eat the passover. Pilate then wear out unto thenL*' 
We can imagine the feelings of a Colonial Governor-General, already 
conscious of the influx of excited people into the capital, when he reahsed 
that some obscure and complicated affair was ali^dy brewing and that 
he must go out into the street and discuss it with thctix. 

All four Evangelists report the interrogation of Jesus by Pilate and St. 
John gives us many addiconal details which, tha^ to recent archaeo^ 
logical research, enable us lo locate this scene more definitely than any 
other in the life of Jesus. The Fourth Gospel uses the term Proeforium, 
Hall of Judgment. The Latiii word, which had passed into Hebrew and 
even Aramaic usagCk indicaled the place where the Praetor sanedoned 
the arrests, not necessarily the scat of judgment. It also signified his camp 
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or Ccot in times of war and his residcrncc in hb capacity as colonial 
governor. The Praefmiim wouJd consist simply of a scmi-drcular dais 
forming the trih»tiat (Greek ie/fia) on which was installed the ettrukj or 
tradidoiul magistrate's chak, an uncomfortable stool. To say that Jesns 
was brought to the Praetorium therefore simply meant that he was 
brought to the place where Pilate UvecL 

We know, Irom references in Philo and Josephus* that the Procurators 
when in Jerusalem took up residence in the Anronia Tower, built by 
Herod and named by him to currs' favour with Mark Antony. This was 
on the outskirts of the town bordering the Temple, extending along the 
ramparts hut dominating them by a height of some seventy feet from the 
rock upon which it was raised. Normally it was garrisoned by si^ 
hundred men who kept watch over Jerusalem from its imposing walls: 
when the Procurator was in residence he brought reiriforDemtnts of 
Cavalry from Caesarea. In the year 30 Pilate muse have been aware 
that die people were resdess: St. Luke (xtii. 1) mentions incidents 
involving bloodshed in GalileCp so that it is not improbable that the 
Procurator had actually installed himself in the massive donjon of the 
fortrtas. 

In his Jewish Josephus gives us a good deal of informadon about 
this. There had been a fortress there since Solomon''s time and successive 
generations had fortified the site* since at this point die crest of Bezetha 
offers a vantage point for attack. The tower of Hananccl (which the Greeks 
called Baris) had been erected there on the return from Exile and the 
Asmonean Kings had turned it into a castle which had been further 
embellished and extended by Herod. As he left ir* Antonia was an oblong 
quadrilateral of about three hundred by one hundred and Efty feet* with 
a square tower rising some ninecy feet at each of the four comers. It was, 
in focE* the Key to the Holy Cit>^ it blocked the way to the Temple. From 
it stairs descended to the Temple courts and beneath the esplanade was a 
honeycomb of secret* mysterious passages. Antonia w'as destroyed when 
Jerusalem fell co Titus^ but its site seems to have remained in popular 
memory. As early as the fourth century the traditional site of the 
“Praetorium of Pilate^' was shown and in the sixth century 1 church 
dedicated to S. Sophia was bulk there, but fell into disuse. In the fifteenth 
and sixteenth century the “Way of the Cross" passed by the site, but 
today we do not need to rely upon dadition, for archaeology has 
established it almost unquestionably. 

In the year tS+a, twp Alsa ti an Jewish converts to Catholicism* the 
brothers Theodore and Alphonse ILackbonnc, founded an Institute of 
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priests nims to work for the coaversion of the Jews; this is dedicated 
to Our Lady of Zion. Thirty years later, Fr. Made Alphonse opened a 
contmimity house in JerusaletCL It was a shabby building in the quarter 
where the Temple had formerly stood. Little by Uttlc the Home extended 
its premises until its property^ included the ruins of what had been Antonia, 
and the imposing Convent of Our Lady of Zion now covers die site. 
During the building operadous, many interesting finds came to light* an 
underground pooh conduits and die remains of gigantic foundations. 
The nuns fortunately recognised that dicsc finds were of great ngnificancc 
and enlisted the hdp of die Dominicans of the Biblical School in the 
systematic uncovering of the ate. Bee ween the years 1927-193:1 an entire 
pavement was expos^, covering a superfidal area of 2,500 square yards. 
It was formed of huge stone slabs and it must have, from iis position^ 
formed the interior courtyard of the fortress of Antonia. St. John says 
that Pilate *'brought Jesus forth and sat down in the judgment seat in a 
place that is called the pavement (Greek Utki}str{>£os) but in the Hebrew, 
Gabbatha.'' 

This pavement that ive can now sec, these stones that we can touch* 
their w^ora and pitted sur&cc marked by the tracks of passing horsemen 
and the sockets of standards and columns^ may be the Lithostrotos* (see 
page 411). The circumstances in which the fortress w’as destroyed &vour 
the suppositioii,^ for in dieir attack on the cowers the Romans would have 
needed to dear the pavement. The Greek word which St* John 

uses meam * *a paved placc^* and the Hebrew C^bbtisha a '^raised or elevated 
place”, which suggests exactly die site of Antonia. Perhaps it was in these 
very subterranean passages that Aristobuius* the son of John Hyrcanm, 
hid the ruffians who were to murder his brother. The reservoir into winch 
ran the streams from the pavement gutters, through drain holes which we 
can sdll sec* as well as many underground rivulets, probably formed the 
water supply of the garrison. The scarp of the wall of the Convene church 
probably preserves the outline of the hill as it was before Herod^s arclii- 
tccts set to work on it All the remains have an unmiEtakable reladonship 
of period add crafrsmadship* they unqucsrionably date from the Roman 
occupation and the conception and execution of the work correspopds 
exactly with what we know of Herod's architecture. It can he said with 
reasonable certitude that this is the site of the Praetorium. 

Ic has been suggested that PiUtc* in asking the Jews what accusadon 

• It Can now be leen coday in a sombre erypc. One of tbe stones bas been used to 
form an alcir. On the walls arc « Vitio tablets wich sueb names as Levy, Bluer, 
Rabbi D and Emiily, for tbe Convent orziem is a meedug place for convectai Jew?, 
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they brO“iJg;Ht a.g'aiii5t Jes-tis^ wis sicting^ couCriry to TLoman Law. He nnya 
however, have considered that the usual Roman procedure was not 
applicable to a Jew. This provided chat an accusadoo must be preceded 
by chc posfuinfio* or application to accuse* wliich the nia^tzatc might 
allow or refuse. The application was refused, for instance, in cases where 
a freed slave wished to accuse a former master, or to anyone applying 
against a citizen absent on national service. After the postulatio came the 
dclath nominh in wliich the accuser stated on oath that he was not activated 
by personal envy or hatred* The charge itself had to be made in public 
by a beadle and the accused had the right to call witnesses and address the 
court, A law of Pompey's limited the number of witnesses and also the 
length of time allowed for pleas. But of all these scrupalous guarantees, 
none seem to have been accorded to Jesus. 

The Jews did not say to Pilate: "‘We have condemned him to death and 
you must execute him" but they did say: "If he were not a malefactor 
we would not have delivered him up to thee,'* Whether Pibtc saw through 
the manoeuvre, or whether perhaps he misundersEood them and thought 
they had come to ask his permission to try Jesus, is uncertain but be 
replied: 'Take ye him and Judge him according to your law." Then they 
said: "It is not bv/fiil for us to put any man to death." Pilate hesitated, 
what after all had tlic man done? '"We found this fellow perverting the 
nation, and forbidding to give tribute to Caesar, saying that he himself 
is Christ a King.” We need not dwell upon the obvious falsity of the 
accusadon; it impressed Pilate sufficiently to make him decide to question 
Jesus himself. 

W hat sort of man was Pilate, upon whom the fate of Jesus depended? 

Tadtus mentions him, Josephus and Philo have left us a good deal 
of information about him, Tiberius made him Procurator in the twelfth 
year of his reign* that is to say in A,t>. 26^ and he held the office for ten 
years. We know little of his origins, but he was probably of that class of 
equUis, Roman gentlemen whom the Emperors found more reliable than 
the great aristocratic families. By interpreting his name as a corruption of 
Pikam, it has b™ concluded that he was a descendattt of freed slaves* 
for the pikum^ or red cap, was the badge of this ebss. Another derivation 
b from the pilurtU the javelin-like weapon of the Icgiouarics and from this 
it has been concluded that he was the son of some officer who had been 
decoiatecL Some writers, indulging in frights of frncy, have rcconsmicted 
hb entire career. Rosadi makes him a Spaniard by birth, son of that 
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Marcus Pontius who commanded die renegade Asturians, who were ihe 
allies of the Romans in Agrippa s Spanish wars. For this service Marcus 
Pontius is alleged to have recrivctl die pr/um of honour and his son Ludus 
Pontius Pilatus, bom ill Seville, attached himseir to the fortunes of Gcf- 
manicus until the latter's mysterious death. Then, by an astute and calcu¬ 
lated maniagep be got in weU at Court and received die nomination as 
Procurator of Judea. All this, however, is guess work; let us turn to the 
mail’s psychology, which is much more bteresttng. 

It would be unwise to accept without ^gjualification all that the two 
Jews, Philo and Josephus, say about him, for these fanatical nationalists 
accuse him of every crime in the calendar* Josephus depicts him as 
immoral, unjust, dishonest and encouraging violence and corruption, 
Philo mentions hb ^hapincs, iniquities and outrages^^ but docs not give 
any concrete examples. We know that the Procurator had a heavy hand, 
reference has already been made to hb harsh reprisals in Galilee (Luke 
xiii. i) but the man responsible for the order of a province where the 
population was notoriously hard to manage had small choice of method. 
The Gospel docs not convey the impression that he was a brutal or unjust 
ruaiL On the contrary, he seems to have been a typkai member of the 
Roman governing ckss, whom Renan has compared with the English 
Tories ^^whose strength derived 6:0m their very prgudices''^ ultra- 
civilised, in the good and the had sense of the term, and having nothing 
but contempt for the rabble among whom they had to keep order. 
Since the year 19, anti-Semidsm had been in the air of Rome, the Jews 
had been expelled from the city and there b no reason to suppose that 
Pilate loved them, MoTCOvetk he had had personal experience, over the 
ailair of the aqueducts and the golden shields, of how tiresome thdr 
fanaticbm could be. Wbo was it that they were now bringing to him, as 
a self-styled King; some vague prophet, probably mad and perhaps 
brought with the idea of making Itim, the Procurator, look foolish if he 
condemned a half wit ? tn any case, he knew quite well that they had not 
caught the man in open revolt. It was probably something trumped up 
by these impossible crearures. Dislike and contempt of the Jews inclined 
Pilate favourably toward Jesus. 

Going back into the courtyard so that he should not be disturbed by the 
shouting of the crowd, he called Jesus and said: '^Art thou the King of the 
Jews?” There was a mild irony in the question* Jaus replied by going 
straight to the lieart of the matter* “Sayest thou this tiling of thyself or 
did others tell it thee of me?^^ In so fiir as the Roman point of view was 
concerned, he had never given his adversaries the slightest ground for 
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supposing that tic aimed at the throiiie^ but rn the Jewish sensc^ yes, he 
was a King* die Messiah Kingi the Lord^s Anointed. 1 a Jew? said 
Pilate. ^Thine own nadon and the chief priests have delivered thee unto 
me: what hast thou done?^* Jesus did not trf to dissemble* perhaps be¬ 
came Pilate repfcsentcd authority^ "My Kingdom is not of this wodd; 
if my Kingdotn were of this world then w^ould my servants fight* that i 
should not be delivered to the Jews; but now is niy kingdom not from 
hence.” All this* doubtless, meant very little to Pilate; he recumed to the 
concrete point: ""Art thou a King then?"" Jesus in replying ‘Thou sayest 
chat [ am a King” gave ground for a charge against hiin^ but he went 
on: "To this end was 1 bom and for this came I into the wodd that I 
should bear uimesi unto the truth. Every one that is of the truth hearech 
my voice.” The Konian shrugged his shoulders; there was nothing to 
worry about in this dreamer* "What is truth?” be said, and all the 
sccpddsm of the society to which he belonged has come dowm to m in 
these words. 

He went back to the threshold of the fortress and fiiced the priests and 
the crowd outside, '"I find no &u]c in hJni at all/' It is cleat that at this 
moment Pilaic had made up his mind that Jesus was a poor* simple, 
inoffensive creature. But an uproar burst ouc at his words, the Jews 
shouted and protested* We can almost sec and hear them. "He stirreth 
up the people” they said ""teaching throughout all Jewry, beginning from 
Gahlce to this pbee.” Pilate seized on the word Galilee. Was the man a 
Galilean? He was. E^ccllcnc idea* send him to Herod! 


H erod Andpas, the tctrirch of Galilee* die adulterer who had married 
Hcrodias, was also m Jerusalem for the Passover, for the great ones 
of the earth have always believed in the virtue of appearances. He and 
Pilate did not get on very well for the ineffiKtive Kinglet had never for¬ 
given the Procurator for the highhanded way in which he had settled 
trouble in Herod's own territory, while the Procurator was doubdess well 
acquainted with the Herodian habit of spying for the emperor. In affecting 
to regard Jesus as a Galilean, subject to the Tettarch^s jurisdictson, Pilate 
killed several birds with one stone. It flattered the Tetrarch and, if the 
affair ended in an cstccudon, he could not go to Rome or Capri and com- 
pbin to the Emperor that the Procurator had been crud and repressive. 
There was probably a good deal of irony in this gesture of making the 
Tdumean responsible for a verdict which might be embarrassing and one 
may also suspect a hidden trap, for if Herod assumed the powers of 
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juristlicrion beyond die borders of his own state, he was probably ex¬ 
ceeding his rights. 

So once more Jesus, with his escort and the cuKous and hosnle crowd, 
crossed the bridge of the Tyropean 10 where, on the Xystus^ in the 
administrative and commercial centre of Jenisalcra, the Herodlan palace 
stood. Nothing remains today of its elaborate colonnades, nothing but a 
huddle of tumbledown Arab houses in a network of stinking alleyways. 
Herod, as wc have seen when he ordered the death of John the Baptbt, 
was not a brutal tyrant by nature; he was feeble and irresolute, and at once 
sceptical and superstitious. Like Pilate, he was a typical product of his 
dmc and place, of that decadence of civilisation in which a confusion of 
cultures leads to a weakening of moral standards. 

"' And when Herod saw Jesus he was exceeding glad for he was deshotis 
to see him of a long season, because he had heard many things of him; 
and he hoped to have seen some miracle done by him” (Luke xxiii. 8). It 
will be remembered that Herod had wished to see him a long time before, 
but Jesus had replied to his messengers, “Go ye, and tell that fox. . . 
(Lu^ xiii. 32)+ llic attitude of Jesus before Herod was quite dilFcrcnc &om 
what it had been before Pikte, he opposed a dlisdainfiil silence to the petty 
tyraiit^s quesdons, refustiig to recognise hb authority. Herod understood 
his attitude only too well, so ^^with his men at arms set him at naught and 
mocked him and arrayed him in a gorgeous robe and sent him again to 
Pilate.” There has bem a good deal of discussion about the "gorgeous 
robe”; was it simply a cosdy and elaborate garment, a endy royal robe 
for one who had said he was King of the Jews? It might have been dtis, 
either in mockery ofjesus or of the jews^ whom the HerodLms despised 
and lost no chance of sho wing it. Some have thought it a sort of strait- 
jacket such as one might use for a madman, but the majority of com¬ 
mentators think that it was probably a w^hite tunic such as the military 
tribunes put on before combat and which candidates at the elections were 
required to wear (the word candidate is indeed derived from this toga 
Candida) . if this were so^ the gesture was unmistakcably aimed at Pilate. 
“You tried to puU a ksc one on me, here you are, 1 can pby that gamc.“ 
It was a good game for these two sophisticated administrators, bur the 
ball they were tossing backwards and forwards was a poor, friendless mam 
The game is sdU played, from one nihimal to anodicr, by public 
prosecutors, wc have all seen it. Pilate, anyway, seems to have appreciated 
the joke for he and Herod ihe same day “were made friemds together 
for before they were at enmity between thernscives.” 

This story is only told by Sc Luke (xxiii. 7-12) and dicre have been 
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doubts as to its 3utlif!iiidciry. But it does not break the thread of the 
tiamtjvc and it is not inacccptable in itsclf» either in matter or style. It 
may also be observed that Sl Luke throughout his Gospel mentions 
Herod more frequeady chat the others, as though he had a personal 
infomiant in the Tctrarch*s houschoii This might have been, that 
Joanna^ the wife of Herod's steward Chuza* who is mentioned among 
those women who helped to support Jesus (Luke viij_ 3). It is nodceahlc 
in the Aits qJ ihe Ap&stki that St. Luke blames Herod equally with Pilate 
for lending himself to the Jewish intfigue against Jesus. 

S o the unhappy man whom the great ones so lightly passed backwards 
and forwards came back to the Practorium. The whole procedure 
probably took about twelve honrs, and for the fourth dme the angty 
shoucing crowd followed (heir victim along the scrccts of the dty and hy 
the Temple colonnades. How long was thk Roman going to he before 
he gave in to the people? But Pilate was not inclined to abandon justtoe 
alcogethcT just because the priests and the Jewish rabble screamed for this 
man's death “And Pibte when he called together the chief priests and 
the rulers and the people said ttnto them: Ye have brought this man 
unto me as one that perverteth the people: and behold, I, having examined 
him before yon, have found no fault in this man touching those things 
whereof ye accuse him. No, nor yet Herod, for I sent you to hinij and lo, 
nothing worthy of death is done unro him. 1 will therefore chastise him 
and release him.” This is the summing up of a conscientious magistrate; 
the man must be chastised because he had definitely caused trouble md it 
w^as also advisable to pacify the crowd. This is not to say, as Tettullian 
said, that Pilate ”had the soul of a ChriscuTi”, but it is obvious that he had 
heen impressed by Jesus, and the inipression adds another touch to the 
portrait of the God made man which we arc trying to draw. 

Pilate went up to die tribunal and sat in the magistrate'i seat to pro¬ 
nounce judgmentL At this moment, all four Evangelbts (Matt. Kxvm 
I5-2 j 6, Mark Jtv d-15, Luke thw, 13-aji John xviii, 39 - 4 < 5 ) recount an 
uiddent which appeared to Pilate to hold out some hope of saving Jesus 
without exasperating the crowd, Tltere was a custom that cm the eve of 
the Passover the Procurator should pardon some condemned criminaL 
Perhaps some one reminded Pilate of the custom, *'^And there was one 
named Barahbas which lay bound with them that had made iiisuirrectian 
with him, who had committed murder in the insurrection. . . 
■^Whom wiU ye that I release unto you'" asked Pilate “Barahbas, or 
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J«us chat is called Christ?^" Pilate's mtcntion is plaia caoiigh, becwceo 
A hardened criminal and a man who bad obvionsljr done no greac harm, 
the Roman felt that the crowd could scarcely fed to make the choice he 
desired. 

The right to pardon was rarely exercised in Israel. The Jewish Kings 
had not possessed it* although they had had the power ro increase a 
penalty if they thought it insufficiendy severe^ The Mosaic Law^ in fact* 
did not recognise the principle of pardon, because it regarded crime as an 
offence against God. Roman Law allowed an appeal to the Gomiiia in 
the case of a mim sentenced 10 death* but it does not appear that the people 
had any such right to appeal on behalf of the criminal. The custom referred 
10 in the Gospel seems to be confirmed by a papyrus dating from the year 
S6 or 88, which states diat an Egyptian prefect pardoned a guilty man 
“because of the crowd”. The legal point, whether the act of grace took 
the form of the oholitio^ or amnesty which the Emperors customarily gave 
after military victories or on certain feasts, or whether it was an mJtil-- 
gentia, the personal pardon which the Emperor had it in his right to 
bestow and could pass on to his representative, is immaterial to us. It 
would seem anyhow 10 have been an exceptional occurrence rebting to 
some local custom* the origin of which we arc not told. 

The crowd Jo not appear to have replied at once to Pilate's quadon; 
we sense a certain hesitation between the lines of the Gospel account 
Pibte mttst have hoped that his manoeuvre would succeed. He must have 
wished it aU the more because “when he was set down on the judgment 
seii» his wife sent unto him* !sa)mg* Have thou nothing to do with that 
just man, for I have suffered many things this day in a dream because of 
him.” Only Sc. Matthew reports this mysterious detail and we know 
nothing more chan this about Pibte^s wife* for no secular text of the 
period makes any reference to her. The apocryphal “Gospel of Nico- 
demus" says that her name was Claudia Frocula, Rosadi* whose ingenious 
reconstruction of Pibie's career we have already referred to, thinks that 
she was the youngesE daughter of Julia, whom Augustus, her father, 
had been obliged to exile in order to hush up her excesses, after having 
given her Tiberius for a third husband. The fifth century writer Aurelius 
Macrobius, a notorious scandalmonger, says that Cbudia was sent by her 
mother to Tiberius by whom she was “brought up”* a phrase which in 
that connection might cover a great deal more than atademic educatioti. 
If she were the wife of Pilate, he obviously gained some powerful con¬ 
nections through his mamage. 

There is no need to take thb gossip too seriously* yet one historical 
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filer Icpds it a certain amount of supporL The old Roman Law forbade 
proconsuls to take their wives with them to the provinces they gpvemccl 
and, allhough this law bad been mitigated somewhat by the first century 
JL.D.P it sdll remained very difficult to get permission to set it aside* and 
the applicant had in advance to accept full rcsponability for any 
demeanor which his wife mighc commit, Lf Pilate had his wife with him 
in Jerusalem, he and she must have had powerfiJ protectors. It was very 
conimon at that dme for women of rank to become inidated into one 
of the secret sccte then in vogue, for esoteric and magical doctrines were 
very much the fashiom So it was not surprising that she should attach 
great importance to a dream. Wc may conclude, also, that she was 
favourably indmed to Jesus, she may even have been one of those 
""proselytes of the gate” who had been instructed in the Jewish reUgion, 
perhaps even m the teaching of Jesus. In the Greet and Ethiopian churches 
she is venerated as a same 

PUatc himself was probably* like most Romans* snpersddoQs and so he 
would be impressed by his wife's message. He would remember, too, that 
Julius Caesar was said Co have been told by his wife Calpiimia of a dream 
which she had had, warning him not to go out on the Ides of Marche 
Caesar had refused to heed die prediedon and had gone out to meet the 
assassin's daggers. The apocryphal C^tspei of jVimttrHHr states that Pilate 
told his wife's dream to the Jews, who replied *‘Did wc not say that he 
was a sorcerer? Behold, he has sent an evil dream to your wife !'* 

He must have wished more than ever that he could release Jesus but he 
reckoned without the madness and blindness of the crowd The pnests 
lost no dme in making up their minds, and, with thek supporters, started 
to chant among the crowd "'Barabbas, Barabbas." The crowd cook it up. 
The shouts increased. The astonished Filatc said “What shall I do then 
with Jesus which is called Christ?" "Cmdf^' him I cmdfy himT "Why, 
what evil hath be done?" But the murderous cries grew louder and 
stronger, the hurst of hatred from a thousand throats, which Bach 
in the St. jolin Pasdon assaults our semes as the choir cries CrudJigaturj 
Cmcijig^turj Ukc a howhng of savage beasts^ St. John, as he wrote after- 
wards, remembered how Jesus had prophesied what death he should die 
(John xviii. 32) and how cKEraordinary this had seemed, for the Jewish 
mcthcxl of cxeoition was by stoning to deadly not crudfudon, which 
was a Roman practice. Events were however to prove the truth of what 
he had said. 

The episode of Barabbas has given rise to all kinds of speculation, as 
w^dl as to innumerable fiedons, Salomon Rdnach, whose essays in com- 
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par^dve rcbgion often exceed the bounds of Icgidmaijc criticism and some- 
dmes even of common sense, maintained in his Orpheus that the episode 
derives from certain Alexandrian rites in wliich "Ve know from Philo 
that Karabas was the name given to one of those mock Kings who were 
lauded with derisory honours before they were maltreated," From 
Karabas to Barabbas b a short stq>, which the cridc can quite easily take 
in order to conclude that we may suspect from thb that the siory of the 
Passion has a certain "ritual and mydiical” clement and that it resembles 
those stories of the "sacrifreed King*^ which arc common among primi- 
dve peoples. Jesus was put to death not instead of Barabbas but beeause he 
was Barabbas. Even if (he tradidon of Alexandmn carnival did indiidc 
some such grot^ue rite as is suggested, it b difficult to see how this 
nullifies the rcalsEy of the Passion, but, as a matter of fact, if the reference 
to Philo is examined, it wUl be found not to refer to any sort of rite in 
which a or moct-King b immolated but to an actual historical 

incident when CaUguIa nominated Herod Andpas 11 as King. The students 
of Alexandria demonstrated to show their contempt for him and dressed 
up a beggar called Karabas, whom they paraded as King. Certainly there 
arc obscurides in the story of Barabbas: Origen, who had access to many 
andent manuscript lost to us, says that his personal name was Jesus, 
which makes the parallel more striking, and the name Barabbas has 
been translated to mean "Son of the Father", "Son of the Rabbi" 
or the holy onc^ which induces yet further specularion. All we can say 
definitely about the episode is that it b extraordinarily true to crowd 
psychology^ 

During all this, Jesus b not recorded as saying anyddng at all. He was 
the silent witness in the argument in which his life was at stake "Not my 
wiU, O God, but thine." He had accepted his lot, it only remained for 
him to bear it to the end. 


N ow the blood of Christ begins to flow; more and more undl the end, 
Pilate said that he wonld "ebasdse" Jesus before letting him go, and 
although he was forced to release the bandit instead^ hb order to scourge 
the innocent man stood. St. Matthew, St. Mark and Sl John report the 
horrible episode in one line; St Luke does not mendon it at alL It b as 
if the cvangclbcs could not bear to comment on it. In any case, aU their 
Contemporaries knew only too well what thb punishment was like. 
There ate several descripdons in classical literature which leave us m no 
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doubt of its horror; Suctotiius and Livy show us sadisdc priagLstiatcs 
exhcning the flagclknts to strike harder while, in Cicero and Plutarch^ 
we are told of victims colhpsbg, streaming with bloodL upon the ground 
and sometimes expiring before the punishment was over. 

Scourging had Wen practised by the Jews firom very ancient dmes (see 
Deuteronomy xxv) but only for certain specified olTcnces (for instancCp a 
freeman who cohabited with another man^s sUve), and the Law also 
enjoined strict moderation in its use. Only an ordinary whip or rods 
might be used and no more than forty stripes were to be given. It was 
in practice customary to give only thirty-nine, thirteen on the chest, and 
thirteen oil each shoulder, to ensure that the legal number was not 
exceeded. But there was no definition of the punishment in Roman law. 
It was left to the decision of the judge or the whim of the executioner. 
There were two instruments of torture in use; the jtagdta, leather thongs 
often sharpened to a point, forming a sort of knout which if forcibly used 
could break a rib or a clavicle, and which even more moderately used 
could flay off the skin of the victim - /l£lm■ 5 r^e jiogelhm^ says Horace^ The 
other was the iron chains ending in miniature weights^ The Greek 
text of Sc. Mark suggests that these were used in the scourging of 
Christ, though St Matthew mendons "rods" which seems unlikely. The 
victim was stripped and &SDencd to a stout pcKt, only a hide more than 
two fcec high, so that there was no protection at all from the cndrcling 
scourges. 

Whipping among the Jews carried no special degradation but among 
the Romans it was ad igaominions pujkishment, meted out to slaves. 
Cicero reproaches Gaius Verres for inflicting it on free men and it will be 
remembered that St, Paul, w^hen threatened with it, claimed that as a 
Roman dd^cn hr was cxempE. The Romans also used it as a normal 
preliminary to capital punishment; fifgis cnedere preceded iecuti perMere 
and Josephus mentions cases of tcbdlious jews being tom to pieces by 
the scourge before being ctucihed. Philo confirms diis. 

We naturally recoil from the spectade of Jesus bound to the stocks and 
receiving the cruel blows, and very few of the artists who have chosen to 
depict it have succeeded. The realistic approach falters, we fed that 
naturalism is out of place, and the Gothic sculptors^ insdncdvely under¬ 
standing this, always show Jesus supeniaturaLly calm under the blows. It 
requires a visionary like Catherine Emmerich to describe the scene, to 
see the torturers as "little brown mcn+ with upstanding frizzy hair and 
scanty beard” howling as they batter the sacred victim undl at kst the 
bleeding Christ* crumpled at the foot of the column, stands up suddenly 
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md turns: hb ravaged face to look at a group of barlocs who have watched 
the scene with judecent curioiity. 

If we dwells even a licdcp on the brutality' of the episode, we cannot 
help bur condemn severely the nun who g^vc the order for it. Yet many 
of the early Christians regarded Pilate not unfavourabty^ the sensibilides 
of the ancient world were more hardened to brutality than our own. St 
Augustme sees the flagellation as attenuating Pilate*s guih. a view to 
which the Church seems to incline, for m the Tenchrac Office of Good 
Friday^ the sixth Lesson says ‘^For he laboured whaE he could to get him 
out of their hands ; and for that reason ordered him to be scourged and 
shown to them. This he did to Our Lord not by way of pcrsecudon, but 
to satisfy their rage; chat the sight of him in that condidon might move 
them to pity and nuke them desist from desiring his deadn” 

When the scourging was overj "the soldiers of the governor took 
Jesus into the common ha!h and gathered unto him the whole band of 
soldiers. And they stripped him and put on him a scarlet robe. And when 
they had plaited a crown of thoms, they put it upon his head, and a reed 
in his right hand, and thc)^ bowed the knee before him and mocked him, 
saying. Hail, King of the Jews! And they spit upon him and took the reed, 
and smote him on the head"' (Matt xxvii a^-jo, Mark. acv. 15-191 Luke 
xxiij* i4-a5;, John xix, 1-3). 

This was gratuitous cruelty, not ordered by Pilate, but the human 
horde is merdlcss to the defeated, and whac could be expected &om 
soldiers let loose? These soldiers would be Syrians or Bedouins* perhaps 
under a Roman non-commissioned officer, and they vtrould not set much 
store On a Jew who had just been scourged by the govemor^s orders. If 
there is anything m the suggestion that any part of the narrative of the 
trial of Jesus was inspired by the memory of grotesque carnival customs* 
it may pertinently be considered here^ A good many of the soldiers 
present would probably have been in the Alexandrian or Mesopotanuani 
garrisons and mighE have witnessed the Scythian festival which was called 
the Sdcdfd. During dtis feast, a carnival King was elected and for two or 
three days he was allowed to do as he pleased and was entertained by the 
royal concubines. But at the end of the period of hcencc, the masquerade 
King was dethroned* w^hipped and hanged. During the Roman Saturnalia, 
the Legions used to draw lots for the "Saturn King" who* after a period 
of unbridled revelry, was put to death. The Mediaeval Lord of Misrule 
was undoubtedly a survival of this curious andettt custom and it is by no 
means iniprobable that ihe soldiers who tormented Jesus got the idea 
from the Scythian or SatumaUan procedure. 
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The archacologic2l discoveries wbich revealed the Uthostrotos suggest 
yet another explanation. In one comer of the pavcmcaii: whictr as 
we have said, is almost certainly thac of the courtyard of Antonia, there 
arc traces of scoring in the stone which were probably the marks of some 
game played by etc soldien. There is also a mark coiT«pondmg widi 
that made by the socket of the lamp standard which would be tc during 
the night watches. We know that various gambling games wore cotnmon 
thioughopt the Ekoman empire, indirding a sort of hopscoick, as still 
played by children in the streets* backganmion and checkers. But the 
commonest of all was knucklo-bones, sdU pbyed throughout the Near 
East, which like our dice games had mnum-etablc variants. A terracotta 
plaque in the Louvre shows four young women kneeling on the ground 
casting knuckle bones into a circle with transverse lines marked on the 
ground. On the comer of the lithosEroios are markings which dearly 
represent “the drdc game” mentioned by Elaums. The game was 
played with four bones marked with letters or figures, and the pbyer 
had to foUow certain figures and observe a complicated set of rules. The 
moves or gambits had names, such as Alexander's Move, the Ephebe, 
and the Darins j the highest of all was called the Royal, or in Greek, the 
Basiliats. On the pavemenc we can trace a perfect drcle, a complicated 
linear pattern cuctiiig across various figures, the B. for Basillcus repeated 
and finally a Royal crown, h seems quite possible that this was the origin 
of the baidng of Jesus; if the soldiers were playing the drde game when 
a Jew svho called himself a King was brought in, what more likely than 
that they should drag him into ir^ the King's Gambit for the King of the 
Jews? 

The scratchings qu the pavement also give a clue to the possible shape 
of the crown of thorns. As can be seen fiDom the illustration it is not a 
plain drclct, but has radiating points. This spLkol crown was commonly 
in use in the Orient, it can be seen on coins of Andochus Hpiphanus 
(t 75-164 B.C.) and was worn by the Arab princes well into the Chrisdan 
eta. The particular plant used for the mock crowTi has produced an 
extensive bibliography. The University of Paris boasts, as we all know, 
the possession of the precious relic, which St, Loins bought in 1239 from 
a VenetiaD merchant, and that soaring marvel, the Samte Cltap^lte^ was 
built as a rdiquar)' to house it. Today the rehc in its crystal ease appears 
to be a circlet of rushes (probably the jwLms hahictis) ennviDcd and ded 
together by some fifteen iigamencs. It can only have formed the base of 
the thorny branches, and these were most probably from the jujube tree 
{fbamitus sptm fftrjjii). This pknt is very common in Judea and is often 
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meudoticfl in the Bible. The actual thorns &om this circlet, which have 
been distributed through the piety of centuries to something like a hundred 
and fifty churches, including Pisa, Trier, Aurun and Ragusa, have always 
been venerated, although thdr authenticity cannot be guaranEectL* For 
the humiliating diadem has appealed to countless generations of Chrisdans 
as the most striking symbol of that humility and self-abasement which 
Jesus always pbccd in the forefront of the virtues. We do not know if 
be actually wore it on the Cross, as in the beaudfiil Crucifix of St. 
Danuano at Assisi, but in the hearts of those who love him he always bears 
this painful crown by which our salvadon was gainccL '^Ttm ior&na spinca 
iu&s coTanat aur^a*' sap the eighth century Breviary of Sens. 

By some mysEcrious law of reversion, the blows* the crown of tboms, 
the mockery, and the outrages have for twenty centuries fallen upon the 
heads of that race who, more dian Pibte, more than the soldiers, called 
down upon themselves in pride die shame of causing that blood to flo Wp 

The game had gone on loug enough, Pilate had just re-appeared. He 
looked at Jesus, as the soldiers had relinquished him, crowned with 
thorns, decked out in the scarlet mande, probably tbc chtamyt or maiide 
of one of the legionaries, so battered and bemired that an idea came to 
him, perhaps a last minute attempt to rouse a glimmer of pity in the mob. 
Outside the castle, massed in one of the recesses because they would not 
cross the threshold of Antonia for fear of meurring legal impurity by 
contact with the pagan, ifaejcws waited. The Roman came towards them* 
saying once more: “l bring him forth to you that ye may know that I 
find no 6 uIe in him.^" Then, waiting on the ciFect, he led Jesus towards 
them and said: “Behold, the man!” 

J&re homot the phrase* vrith its sorrowfid echoes, has reverberaEcd 
through the centuries of Christian tradition. As he appeared before the 
Jews who were shouting for his death, he was indeed that "man of 
sorrows" whom the prophet foretold^ Upon him all the sorrows had 
fallen, he was in the pit of ahandoument* the image of all that b tragic in 
die human condidom Pilate did not wish to say too much, he only led 
him forward with a brief compassionate gesture, but his words were 
charged with a meaning weightier than he knew, for it was indoed the 
man, the whole man* he led before the crowd and what they hated in 
him was his very resetubiance to them, Ardsdc reprcscDtations of the 
scene during the Ronrmesque and Gothic periods concentrated rather on 
tlic majesty of Christ but during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 

■ Cf- Rolnult dc Flojry. La htsinmttrfis efr Id [ParR 1I70J, for hire-orica] 

evidence. 
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when the subject became excremel}^ popular^ Lbere are some paindngs 
and sculpmrcs arc truly beactrending. Inevitably there have bem 

attempts to idend^ in Jenisdcm the place where Jesus was shown to the 
people, and a huge semicircular arch^ daoked by two stnaller ones, all 
UD^juestionahly of Roman consixuctionp is included partly in the Eece 
Home basihea within the Convent of Zion and partly across the street. 
The arch is cboughi 10 have been built during the reign of Hadrian, when 
some attempt was made to rebuild Jerusalem under the name of Aelia 
Capitolina but it may be thought to mark the pbec where Pilate banded 
Jesus over to his implacable punsuersv 

For whatever hopes Pilate bad of arousing pity were dashed “When 
the chief priests therefore and officers saw hinip they cried ouc, saying. 
Crucify hinip crucify him. Pilate saith unto them. Take ye him and 
Crucify him: for [ find no fault in hinu The jews answered him: We have 
a law, and by our law he ought to die, because be made himself the Son 
of God.” The accusadon was brought back to the sphere of religion 
because the Roman authority upheld the Jewish Law and a Roman 
soldier who had contemptuously burnt some of the Jewish sacred wridngs 
had been executed by the governor. So om^ more the Jews accused Jesus 
of blasphemy. 

“When Pilate dierefore heard that saying, he was the more a&aid.” 
We can see the supersddous Romany with the memory of bis wife*s 
dream nagging in hts mindp pondering the disquieting words *^thc Son 
of God”. He went back into the Fraetohum and asked Jesus: “Whence art 
thou? But Jesus gave him no answer. Then saith POace unto him, Speakest 
thou not to me? Knowest thou not that I have the power to cruc^ thee 
and have power to release thee? Jesus answered. Thou couldst have no 
power at all against me except it were given thee fiom above: therefore 
he that delivered me to thee hath the greater sin.” 

It certainly seems as if Pilate felt more and more impressed by the 
serenity of Jesus and the nobility of his w^ords, so that he tried sdll harder 
to release the strange prophet who invoked the divine power. But outside 
he could hear the shouts and cries of the Jews, and what he heard was 
not at all rc-assuring to a suspitiDus and vulnerable Imperial fijnctioiiary, 

* If thou let this man go, thou att not Caesar^s friend: whoever maketh 
himself a King speaketfa against Caesar” (John xix^ i-ia), Pilate was not a 
weak man and the demotislTaticiris of the crowd did not, in £ict, change 
his attitude, which had fiom the beginiung been strictly in accord with 
that Roman principle of jusdee, formulated later by the emperors Maxi¬ 
milian and Diodedan: **The Judge must not heed the clamour of the 
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crowd which often seeks to rdc^c the guilty and condemn the innocent/’ 
The Jews had now found 1 political argument which carried a good 
deal of wdght with him, 

Philo tells us that he feared that a detegadon would be sent to Rome to 
complain of his misgovermnent* his extortions^ unjust decrees and savage 
punishment, Doubdess many chiiigs had occurr-^ during his term of 
office about which his consdenoe was far from clear. Butp even had it been 
perfectly dear* he would none the less have trembled at the thought of 
denanciation. “The laws” said Tacitus “were powerless against force^ 
intrigue and bribery”^ and. he adds that, especially under Tiberius, tbe 
practice of informing had made them as noxious as the vices they had 
formerly controUcdL The words “Thou art not Caesar’s friend” would be 
enough to make Pilate's head tremble on his shoulders. 

It required courage to show contempt for this manoeuvre and to risk 
calumny by releasing an innocent man, Pilate did not have it, and that 
was his real crime. He mounted the tribunal* doubtless to assert his 
prestigep and once more said to the Jews: “Behold your King!" But they 
shouted louder than ever* "Kill him. Away ^vith him. Cmdfy him/' 
Pilate made one last attempt: “Shall I crucify your Xing?^* But the 
crowd* taking colour &om the High Priest, replied: “ Wc have no King 
but Caesar.” Now Pilate was caught and dared say nothing more. 'TTien 
delivered he him therefore unto them to be crucfficd." 

Wbat his thoughts were, m that moment when he gave himself over 
to one of the greatest injustices in history, wc may guess from two verses 
in St. Matthew's account (xxvii 24-25). He had given in to the public 
clamour but wished to make it clear that he did nor assume responsibility 
for the dcdsioTi. '"He iCfok water and washed his hands before the multi¬ 
tude.'’ This was a very old custom and its symbobsni h obvious. In 
Deuteronomy xxi. 6^7 it is died in the same seiisc in which Pilate made 
use of it; it is mentioned aho by Virgil and by Ovid. “I am innocent of 
the blood of this Just man. See yc to if" said he. And the Jews shouted 
back at him : “His blood be on ns, and on our childrctu" 

Godl in his justice^ has viaiied that oath upon the Chosen People^ 
Throughout the coituries, in all the lands in which the Jewish race has 
been dispersed, dieir blood has Bowed; the murderous howl w^hich rose 
up to Pilate’s judgment sear has become a cry of distress endlessly ro- 
peated. The pages of history show condntiaJly the face of the petsecuted 
Jew but it is hard to forget that other face, streaming with blood and 
spittle, of him upon whom the Jewish mob had no mercy^ Blood will 
always call up blood. The mystery goes bej^ond the verdict of history, but 
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the Churdij knowtug that its Master pardoned these also, prays in the 
Good Friday Office for the ^^unbelieving Jews* that by acknowledging 
the light of chy truths which is Christ, they may he brought out of thetr 
darkness.”* 

As for Pilate, his prudence did not protect him for long. Five years 
later, when a false prophet gathered the Samaritans on Mt. Geririm to 
await a manifestation which would inaugurate the reign of the MErsriah, 
Pilate called out the soldiers to disperse the crowd. Many were killed and 
in addition the PrcscuraEor, in an access ofseverity^ executed a number of 
those taken prisoner. A Samaritan delegation complained co Pilate's 
immediate superior in the Roman official hierarchy, the Syrian Ic^te 
ViteUiuSp who was probably wcU acquainted widi bis subordinate's 
methods and ordered the Procurator to report to Rome. When Pilate 
got there, he learned that Tiberius had Just died. We do not know the 
sequel. There is a tradidon that he was exiled to Viennep in the Danphirw^ 
Eusebius and Philo state chat he came to a violent end. Mediaeval legend 
provided him with a number of curious adventures, almost Dantc-csquc^ 
in which he played a diaboUcal role. 

J esus was now abandoned to his enemies and the evcnc which he had 
foretold was about to take place. He was lo be *Wted up"^ lo die upon 
the cross. Gan we allot the rcsponsibilityp or pass judgment? 

It is certainly quite improper to spe^ of a legal “trial” in this con¬ 
nection, Both in the Jewish and the Roman Law, the accused had certain 
subscandal rights ai^d guaranceeSp^ and It is Incontestable that in die case of 
Jesus the juridical obligadons were somednit^ Bagrantiy violated and at 
other dmes perverted by cunning or indifieFencc. On ihe part of the 
Jews, there was a definite plot to kill a man, possibly for reasons not 
altogether base but with a total contempt for the jusdcc of the means. 
The Roman part was pbyed certainly with due ceremonial procedurcp 
but without a trace of that scrupulous graviry which is such an admirahle 
quahty in the law which has given birth to our own. Pilate could perfectly 
well have charged Jesus with a breach of public order or with inddng to 
subversive acdonp but he did nothing of the kind. His interrogation had 
no bearing on the essential points and no sentence was pconounced. We 
have previously referred to the fact that Pilate did not find it necessary to 

* Jaeqtra Maricaid has written: is a Chwch guiky of iiffiddaty - that is ihc 

real meaning of the CKpressiem judmia, which ilem nut that Jews are 

perfidious. The myinoil body Is. repudiated u a Church and not u a people." 
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report riic incident to die Emperor or ihe Senate; or if he did* it has never 
been discDvctccL We can understand his atdrude if we transfer the afair 
CO a more familiar setdng. Imagine a colonial administrator to whom a 
tribe of n^rocs brings some poor humiliated creature with vague charges 
of magic or rehcllion, and who throagh levity or cowardice or disregard 
of justice . . . but we need not go on* we all know what coo often 
happens! 

Cbristiaiis who repeat the words of the creed. . . . ^'Sufiered under 
Pondus Pilate^^ place upon this man* and this man ontyp the everlasting 
opprohrium. The material and legal rcsponribiliiy rests upon the Koman 
magistrate; he is the killer of Christ. But what about the moral resporm- 
bility? Writm favourable to die Jews, such as Montefiore and Justcr* 
have produced judicial arguments to show that the Sanhedrim did not 
really sentence Jesus ro death. But the iutendon and the mackbation is 
obvious. 

Since they could not* by the laws of the protecting power* execute 
Jesus chemselvcSp the Jews worked with aU the obsciiiacy and the cunning 
which we have so often remarked in ihem on other occasions* to force 
the Roman to give eifcct to their sentence. Pilate” says St. Augmdnc 
"shares chdr guilt bccainc of what he didp bur compared with chemp we 
must find him less culpabk.*” 

* It is interesting to note that there in itLDcIem Jewry a sectiU] whirh doei not 
associate loelf wirh tlie abiuive tradadon of the Tiftaioikjtfkia and has tried to shate 
off the heavy biudm of the respcnuthiLiry. "Contemporary Jew? dcploce the tragic 
death of Jems,"* wnies Enriow. There has even been a movetnent ibr the "reviaocEi^^ 
of the proceedings of the year 50, and it is stated that in 1933 a Jewish court, drdag 
in Jemiakm^ voted for ihe “tehat^cadon of Jesus'' by four votes to one. The icnli- 
TBcnt ts bonoLirable but it is not posnble co reverse history^ 
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S ociety kas always surroLindcd the most drastic act of human jusricc 
with ceremony^ as though the death which it is about to inflict had 
already imposed its own supreme authority. The soldier who is to 
be shot is given die honour of an “execution parade'"; how frightful and 
derisory these solemnities must seem to the subject of them! 

The Talmud gives full details of the ceremony attaching to Jewish 
executions and it would seem to have been fully developed in the time 
of Jesus. The condemned man must he taken to the place of execution in 
daylighCj so that all could see him; a herald went first, calling out the 
crime for w^hich the condemned was sentenced and carrying a parchment 
upon which it was inscribed. Two theological studtmts w^ed with the 
victimT appealing to him to confess his crime and to offer his death in 
expiadou of it, in order to acquire merit in heaven^ and a representative 
of the Sanhedrin had to witness the execudon and confirm that it had 
been properly carried out. 

The Roman execution parade was of a different order. A centurion, 
detailed as exiir/ur mortis^ led the column, attended by a minimum of four 
soldiers. If incidents w^cre to be feared, the number was augmented, it 
could be as high as a hundred. We may assume that a fairly heavy guard 
led tile so-5tyIed ' ' King of the Jews** to the cross. 

The execudon of Jesus had elements both of Jewish and Roman 
ceremonial. The Gospel narrative mendons the centurion and his men, 
also the priests and the Sanhediites, only too eager to follow thdr victim 
to the encL The procession must have had a certain formality. Josephus 
tells us of several execudons by the Romans and ail of them seem to 
have been conducted with the maximum of publicity. But, remembering 
Jerusalem with its hiliyp winding streets, many of them only steps, with 
the crowd milling round the Temple, all kinds of people shouting and 
gesticulating, it would be incorrect to imagine a regular and orderly 
procession befitting the gravity of dcatln It is not so long ago ihat it was 
common in Turkey for the traveller lo find himself unwittingly caught 
up, in the crowded alleys of Stamboul, with a ragged procession led by a 
crier, followed by a man wirh bound hands walking between guards, and 
to discover that this was a criniiisal on his way to be hanged. 
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h was obligatory to have an inscription giving tbe title of the criniCp 
Pikte undertook ta do this. Suetonius tells the story of one of CaligiilaL^s 
servants who stole a knife during a banquet, olid when he was catccuted 
the emperor decided to have, instead of the usual tidep the two hands of 
the robber cut off and placed over his head. It will be seen from th^ that 
the great ones did not disdain to pby a part in these sordid afr^rs and 
Pilate was not the man to lose such an opportunity of getdng even with 
the Jews. So, on the /inifiii, he wrote io Latin, Greek and Hebrew: '"Jesus of 
Nazareth, the King of the Jews."* The priests protested: "'Write not. 
The King of the Jews, but that he said, I am the King of the Jews." Now 
chat he no longer feared a dentmdauon, Pilate recovered bis haughtiness. 
'^What 1 have writteu 1 have written,” For^ even if they did ^tn.d a copy 
of the writing to Capri, it could only prove to Tiberius how zealous his 
prefect had been in doling with claimants lo che throne. “Write thero 
fore O Filaie" cries Bossuct "the words which God dictates to you, the 
mystery of wliich yon cannot know . , . for soon the Crucified will be 
crowned with honour and glory.” 

The centurion in his cuirass and the soldiers m their chain mail sur¬ 
rounded Jesus and among the crowd pressed back against the walkp the 
red tunics and glittering helmets of the legionaircs cut across the whitCp 
grey and blue garments of the Jews, and a clanking of arms dominaied 
the hubbub as the sinister procession went on its way. We con imagine 
Jesus in the midst of it, imposing in spite of the assaults he had suffered, 
the only one who knew the inner meaning of the tragedy about to take 
place. 

At the last minute, the Romans decided to execute at the same time 
two thieves, aimed bandits, if the Greek word used in the Gospel is taken 
in its strongest sense. We do not know why; it may have been simply 
because their dme was up and the FLomans wanted to get them out of the 
prison. There may perhaps have been some insulting intention towards 
'^thc King of the jews." [saisah had foretold of the Messiah: hath 

poured out his soul unto death and he was numbered with the trans^ 
gressors” (ItiL is). The early Chiisdon martyrs were ofren put to death 
with conmion criminals. 

It was between lulf past eleven and twelve noon (the sixth hour says 
St. John xix. 14) diat the procession to the cross left the Antonia fortress.f 

• The dde is not given in exactly the same words by the Four bot dir 

meaning u clearly the same. 

f Sl Mark sayi ‘“h was the third hour arid they cmcificd him ” {xv. 35) but the 
reckoning of time Is somew^hat vague in his Gospel. The Jews grouped the hours of 
die day in four pcricxls: prime, from sunrise t.o nine o'dnek; tietee, Erom nine unril 
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T he Way of the Cross^ which as The Imiiaiion of Christ has taught us in. 

unforgettable language, is the road all iht faithful must follow^ has 
been a favourite Christian devotion since the XV century. The custom 
was first incroctucGcl by pilgrims to the Holy Land who used tcp follow 
the stages of Jesus's last journey and, under the auspices of the FranciscanSp 
the devotion spread throughout Chris cendom. There arc famous open 
air Stations of the Cross at Locamo, ■ La Verna, Lourdes and La Salcttc 
and the humblest Catholic church has the fourteen stations pictured on its 
walls. The devodon commemorates die aficmoori of Good Friday, In 
the chill of early spring the slow procession moves round, ro murmured 
mvocadonjj and prayers* dong the denuded silent dsles, which will not 
echo 10 the sound of music undl Easter davims. However feeble the artistic 
reprcsentatiotis of the scene, no Chrisdan can make the Stadons without 
thinking of the man who aidured the incidents depicted, that day in 
Pdcstmc, and without feeling a wrench of the heart,* 

As {^ly as the fourth century it was the custom for pilgrims to 
Jemsakm to mate the journey by stages, following the steps of Jesus &om 
Antonia to the place of execution. It must be admined that the plan of 
the journey can hardly be more than hypothcdcd. having regard to ihe 
destruction of the city and the cent nries of accumulated runis and debris. 
If the centurion who was exactor mortis took the direct route along die 
Temple promenade, then the cortege would have left the dry by the 
Bab-cn-Nadir* which was called in mediaeval the Sorro^irful Gate, 
But no audiority can possibly be claimed for precise idenrifiearions* such 
as that Jesus stumbled and fell on this particiilar patch of stones, which 
the guide will point out with disconcerting assurance, Stfll* it could not 
have been a very long journey* not more than five or six hundred yards 
at the most, so that the pious idcntificationi cannot be so very far out. 
The place of execution would be the nearst possible place* where 
there is a siiarp recessive angle of the dty walls, Jesus must have gone 

* The majority of the fDimecn Stadoas illustrate seetL« narrated in the Gospd. 
One or two of them, such as Jesus meedng hi* modieT and t±M iacidenc of VciDiiiea 
derive from vpy andent traditic^. A half-ruined Armauan church, in Jctiualem 
oonimeinoracei the meeting ofjcsui with his mother and there aie thirteenth century 
tcpjTcsnitacidni of both rnddeoits at Qmtres, 


Moq; jfxt from fioon dll j p,ni,' nenr. dit night hours, St, Mark's statement 
xtmply meant that Heric was not over and sfxt had not begun ac the time of the 
exccudou. Si,Lukeii eiqually imprcdsei"li waa about thcrixth hoiif*^(Lake Jodii, 44), 
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down one of those stepped paths which setU lead from the Temple to the 
Tyropcon riverp which was then much more deeply embedded than it is 
today* and then clitnbed up the opposite bank towards the north-east of the 
dty. There the streets would he much as we see them now^ narrow^ lined 
with tall houses having verj.' few windows* Irregularly paved wnih 
slippery stonesp £llcd with projections of dark shadow with touches of 
bright sunhght and doubdess* as today* pervaded by that muskyp putrid 
and penetrating smell which one breathes in every native quarter in the 
East 

Plutarch tells us that every ciimlnal sentenced to crucifixion had to 
bear the mstrument of execuctonp thus confirming St John's brief state¬ 
ment that Jesus bore his cross (xix. 17). Many commentators have thought 
that this referred only to the cross-beam and that the vcrdcal piece was 
stadonaiy ar die place of execution^ in any case* the weight was con¬ 
siderable, some thirty odd pounds if it were only the cross beam* but at 
least seventy if it were the complete cross. And sOp bending more and more 
beneath the weightp Jesus was led on* The most moving and truthfiil of 
the innumerable representations of the Bearing of the Cross” in art is 
probably that in Rheims Cathedral where* lose in die sculpture depicting 
the life of Jesus in the bays of one of the great doors, is a simple figure of 
a wretched man ahnosc collapsing under the weight. In some Christian 
countries* notably in Spain and in Flanders, processions of penirents, men 
and women in black hoods* commemorate this on Good Friday* desiring 
also to bear the cross as their master bore it. "'Who does not carry his 
cross is not my brother'* is an old saying echoing die words of the GospeL 
"'If any man will come after oie, lee him deny himself and cake up his 
cross and follow me" (Matt, xvi, 24). When Jesus had said these words 
announcing his death* at Caesarea Philippi^ Peter had been indigtrantp 
only later on was he to understand the full meaning. But to us* who have 
been instructed by two thousand years of Chiisdan teachings these words 
axe illuminated by the light of the Passion so that "to bear the cross” h not 
simply a metaphor. "'Is the end of life to live?'" says a character in one of 
Claudel’s plays. "'Ic is not to live but to die* not to frame a cross hue to 
mount it/' 

To a man exhausted by a sleepier night of quesdoningp and by rhe 
cruel scourging and the loss of blood it entailedp the weight of the cross 
would be beyond his capacity. April can be warm in Judea* especially at 
that time of the day and Jesus, as we have seen* would have to go up and 
down some sharp inclines. Perhaps the centurion feared that his captive 
was going to escape execution by dying prematurely. Whatever the 
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reason the three Synoptic gospels relate diat the soidjen requaidoncd one 
of the crowd to carry the cross (Matr. xxvii, 32^ Mark xv. Lute 
xxiii. 2^). The legal Passover, when work was forbiddenp had not yet set 
bp the mm had j ust come &om the fieldsp probably from the gardens of 
Garcb, He was called Simon of C^Tcne, and was either a Greek &om that 
famous African dtyp the capital of Cyrcnaicap or a member of the con- 
sidcfable Jewish colony there. St. Mark adds that he was the father of 
Alexander and RufuSp presumably two persons well known in the Roman 
commimity to ’whom his gospel is addressed. St. Paul in Romans xvi. 13 
mentiotis one Rtifiis who nuy perhaps be the same. One traditioii makes 
Simon one of the seventy apostles sent out by Jesus on the second mission 
{see page 285} and as his sons bccanie Chrisdans it may be admitted that 
this man who literally ''bore the cross" received the grace of conversion 
frotn ir. 

St. Lute tclb us tliat "there followed him a great company of people^'* 
ail the way (xxui. ay). Public executions have ^ways attract^ nnhcalthy 
curiosity and it is not surprising that, exactly five days after the triumph^ 
entry on Palm Sunday, the news of the condemnation should have 
aroused excitement They were certainly not all sadistic gapers in the 
crowd, there must have been many faithftjil friends and sympathisers. 
And yet ic does not seem that there was any manifestation, not a single 
cryp in his favour. It was laid down by Jewish law that the inrervendon 
of a single bystander, even at the ksc minutCp could suspend the exccudon 
of a condemned man. It will be remembered that the protest of the young 
man Oanicl iu the affair of Susannah and the elders sufficed to wrest the 
victim ftoiii the tribunal. This pro’vision w*as considered so imperadve 
iliat the following arrangemenB were devised for executions: a herald 
’with 3 flag was stationed at the door of the Sanhedrin, a horseman 
followed the cortige which was taking the condeittned man to the place 
ofexecurion and he turned round repeatedly towards the place from which 
they had come; if anyone came to the Sanhedrin to speak in favour of the 
condemned maii p the flag was waved, the horseman nodfied the procession 
and the man was brought back to the judges. 

So we must suppose that, if this clause of the Law were then in opera¬ 
tion, the crowd following Jesus heard the emissary from the Sanhedrin 
repeating all along the way the formula "if you wish to prove the 
innocence of Jesus, hasten^ hasten ^ without one single person raising his 
voice. Such indifference seems not only monstrous bur incredible ’when 
We remember the acclamation oiily five days before. Ptui history gives 
us plcnt>^ of examples of men whom the crowds have lauded to the 
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hcighis 2nd abandoned precipitately. The human herd \s swayed by 
uncontrollable impulses; prone co etttbusiasni, it is even more prone to 
panic and to rage. It is only four hundred years since a siniilar scene took 
place in one of the most civilised cidcs in die world. Savonarola, the 
impassioned prophet^ who had tried to reconcile faith and the new 
learning and to fan the fires of a living Chtisdaiiity from the decadent 
travesty which Alessandro Borgia paraded to cover his debauches, had 
held the Florentine crowds enthralled, weeping at his words, kissing the 
ground he had troddou We are not concerned here to pass Judgment on 
his attempt, or on die pride and excess of zeal which hastened his down¬ 
fall. But when the rich and the indupitial bad overcome him and on 
23 May, 1498 he was brought to the stake in the public square with two 
of his brothers, who of the crowd which had acekirned him yesterday 
made any attempt to save him? Fallen prophets have few disdples. Some 
might have wepE secretly among themselves but the only voice upraised 
was in insult and derision, “if thou be the Son of God, come down from 
the eros," 

Some may have felt cheated that Jesus should have not attempted to 
seize power as they had hoped, some may have hoped for a miradc at the 
last moment. A hatred and fear of true greatness always slumbers in the 
miserable heart of mankind. Anyway, they had other things to do than 
trj' to save a prophet bent on destroying himself They had to hurry 10 
buy bread and biscuits, figs, dates, meat and vcgcCablcs for the feast 
before it was too late* as the great Sabbath was fast approaching. 

There were, however, among the crowd some women, more cour¬ 
ageous or less prudent, who had loved Jesus, and vrho followed him 
weeping and beating their breasts. He turned and spoke to thcjn for the 
last dme, for a final W'aniing! “Daughters of Jerusalem, weep noi for me, 
but weep for yourselves and your children. For behold thp days arc com¬ 
ing in which they shall say. Blessed arc the barren and the wombs that 
never bare, and the paps which never gave suck. Then shall they begin to 
say to the niountams. Fall on us, and to the hUls* Cover us" (Luke xxiii. 
2S-31)# The tcmblc inru^ of the ravaged city rose up again in his mind* 
when the sins of the people should receive their deserts, for if diey, the 
Jews, could do this to the green tree, the hearer of life, what should 
be done to them, co the dry wood of their rottenness, if they did not 
repent? 

The sixth Station of the Cross commemorates a very old tradition that 
one of these women had the courage to come forward and wipe the blood, 
sweat and. dirt fi'om the ^ce of the condemned man . One version says 
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that it was Martha of Bethany and certainly the aoion would be in 
accordance with the character of chat vigorou5.p strong-minded woman. 
But it became the custom to call her Veronica (a variant of the Greek 
Beremee) and it has been supposed chat she was the woman Jesus cured of 
an incema] haemorrhage. She is also said to have been the wife of the 
publican Zaccheus. Upon the fabric with, w^hich she dried the face of 
JesuSp his portrait is said to have been miraculously Imprincedp and this 
moving story has inspired many of the great painters who represent 
the faithful *Veronica^* hi mysdeal ^casy at the handkerchief 

bearing the bnprint of the Saviour's fieSp or holding it out in solemn 
gesture. 


T he place to which Jesus was led to his death is called in the Four 
Gospels the ''skull” or “Calvary” and three of them (not LufceJ 
translate this by the Aramaic “Golgotha”. Caharius in Larin means a 
bare hill like a sknlL It may be supposed that, conforming to the old 
Mosaic precept that cxecurions should be as public as possible* so that "all 
the people shalj hear and fear” fDeucerouomy xvii, 13), a hill near the 
gates of the dey was dioscttp high enough to expose the spectacle and not 
too high for the cross to be convcnicndy erected- In the old Arab topo^ 
nomy of Jerusalem this quarter was callt^ Ras, and the word is sriU used 
in Abyssink to denote heights. 

The custom* common in many countries but espedally in the Orient, 
of having cemeteries just oufeide the town meant that executions com¬ 
monly took place among the tombs. The sepulchre to which Joseph 
of Aiimachca took the body of Jesus was only a few yards away from 
Golgotha, In that chapter of the Safyncow in which Petrordus tells the 
story of the inconsolable widoWp another crudfixidn is described as 
taking place among the tombs. We can picture Calvary as one of those 
sinister pbccs given over to dmth and reeking of corpses^ over which the 
Esquiline birds"* so called by Horace because in Rome exccurions 
generally took place in die cemetery by the Esquiline gate, hovered 
continually* wairing for their prey to breathe iis last. The vultures were 
a familiar feature of the Judean scene. 

The place which is to^y venerated as tlie spot where Jesus '^gavc up 
the ghost" is to the north-west of Jerusalem, at ihe foot of the hill of 
Garcb. Tradition says that the eniperor Hadrian^ who about the year 105 
rebuilt Jerusalem qd the ruins of ic dty desiioycd by Titus, planted the 
site of Calvary with a grove of trees sacred to Venus. It is doubtful 
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whether the exact place of the execudon wa^ remembered by the 
descendants of thoic who had carried it out. When* in the fourth century, 
Constantine, and the empress Helena wished to build a church which 
should cover the sate bodi of Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre, they chose 
the spot which is venerated today. This is the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, a buildiug in a composite Arab-Ronunesque style, built by 
the Crusaders and still bearing on its fa^de the shields of the French 
chivalrj'. There is a considerable body of archaeological authority 
porting the authenticity of this site. To the right, as one enters^ is a raised 
chapd. thick with the odour of burning candles (see plan on page 44a). 

The modem visitor to the Holy Places, with iDnumerablc artistic 
representations of the hill of Golgotha in his mind, is somewhat dis¬ 
appointed by this bump of rock, with a low-vaulted roof, which is 
approached by a massive stairway with W'om treads, beneath a battery of 
silver lamps, plated globes and gilt-bronze grapes. The dnsel elaboration 
beloved of the Orthodox Churches is rampant here, for this is the Greek 
portion of the basilica. Three attars, resplendent svith precious marbles, 
extend along the wall ac the end and a great golden rctable, glowing with 
a thousand lights and surmounted by a colo^ crucitiXj marks the actual 
place where the Cross stood, and Pikte^s contemptuous inscription 
'T'he King of the Jews^^ is picked out in glittering diamonds. Confronted 
with this disconcerting magnihcence, it is difficult to feel any real 
emotion; here, as ahnosc everywhere else in this dty so overcharged with 
historical memories^ the iil-nronsidcrcd extravagancies of ChristiaD piety 
make it difficult to recall Christ: tlicy would indeed he an msurmountablc 
obstacle were ic not that, among the fervent crowds ascending the marble 
stairw'ay on their knees, one sometimes catches sight of a face lit by the 
unquesrioning radiance of ^th and love. The ^Ladn' chapel is more 
restrained in style. 

T o give efibet to what St calls a just sentence, humanity has invented 
the most atrocious tortures, in which the desire to show a fsrful 
example and an exact computation of the crime to be expiated play a part 
subordinate to the sadtim of crowds and the unbridled imaginations of 
legislators. The tale of executions provided by history docs Iltde credit to 
mankind. Men have been broken on the wheeh tom asunder by horses, 
eviscerated, thrown into pits of serpents, boiled in oil, drowricd in slimc^ 
buried alive ... we could go om Modem society, restrictmg itself to the 
rope, the gulUotmc and the electric chair, believes that it haa progressed 
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when ic has perhaps only added an inflexible routine and the horrors of 
meebani^don. The method most in use among the Jews was bpidadon, 
in which the condemned was crushed beneath stones thrown or roUed 
down upon hini; the slate was reserved for extrcnfie cases, such as a man 
convicted of adultery with his scepmother or of scdndng a maiden of the 
priestly caste. Beheading was the punishmenc of idobtors and apostates. 
There were also such addidona] tortures as pouring molten lead down the 
throat which, says the Talmud, “preserved the corpse of the stiiferer/" 

Crudfixioa was a Romany not a Jewish, pimishmeiit. I t is thought to 
have originated in the east and it was practised by die Persians,, the 
Carthagmiaiis and the Phoenicians, though it was introduced into the 
GrcccHRoman world at an early date. Cicero attributes its adopdon to 
Tarquin the Proud. The Asmoriean rulers of Judea employed it exten¬ 
sively: Alexander Jaiincs( 103-7^ a son of John Hy rearms, repressed 
a revolt of the Pharisees against him by wholesale crucifixions,, and history 
has left us a picture of this ferocious Kinglet, feasting with his concubines 
in fifont of six hundred crosses each bearing a victim, raised up on the 
terrace of his palace. Even women wwc crucified though, out of modesty^ 
with their &ces towards the cross. It was the usual punishment and 
nobody would be surprised that a man convicted of blasphemy and 
sedition should suffer it 

It would, however, be recognised as an intentionally degrading death, 
Renan suggests that the idea behind it was not so much to kill as to expose 
the guilry slave, &stcncd by the hands and the feet which he had not 
known how to use properly, k wias, in Rome, a death reserved for slaves, 
common thieves, provincials and aliens. It was not legal for a magisniate 
10 crucify a Roman citizen. 

It was imiversally held to be a frightful death, **cTit{ldiS5iimim fekr^ 
TtmumqiK fuppUciutn* says Cicero. The body^ fastened to the wood, con¬ 
tracted in a rigid teunisarion, the wounds swelled, the limgs, heart and 
head became congested and the agony was atrocious. A devouring thirst 
attacked the mucous membranes, the whole body suffered torture in 
every part. What made it worse was that the victim could live for a 
considerable dme, if be were suffidendy robust. Herodotus and Josephus 
record cases of crucified men being taken down after several hours and 
then brought back to Hfe^ while Petronius states that a man could survive 
the agony for three days before expiring. It can he wdi understood that 
ic was regarded with terror: Josephus says that the capitulation of 
Machcrus during the Jewish wars was prompted by the fact that the 
Romans, having captured llcazar* the soul of the resistance, were about 
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to crudiy him on the r2jnpajts when his comrades in arms snrtcodered 
In order to save him horn such a horrible dcatL 

The Latin word awx signifies a gibbet, a sort of gallows rather than the 
two crossed"* beams which our word denotes. It could be a single 
stake - crux also signified the pole of a w^aggon or chariot - to which the 
victim Was fiutetied, Iiis hands boimd behind the wood. This was die cmx 
simplex which many ardsts use for the two thieves in piciiires of the 
CrucifTOon. Usually there was a second stake, a cros bar either placed at 
rhe top of the vertical beam like the letter T - this was the entx sumrnhsa 
or fommkw, or else ^tened across the upright beam some disunce 
lower — this was the crux ojpitata or the tradJdoiul form of the 

cross as wc know iL Hnahy there was the cmx Jecussa^a, two equal 
oblique beams crossed in the centre like the letter X, whici we call the 
St, Andrew*s Cross because the brother of Sl Peier was crucified upon it. 
The oldest established tradidon is that Jesus suffered on the mtx capiiiHa-^ 
Sl Ircnaeus affirmed that it had four extremidcs. It was not, however^ as 
call as it is usually depicted in art, only about one and a half times the 
height of the human body^ otherwise the operation would have been 
difficult to perfomL* The foot-resc which most artists put b, presumably 
for aesthetic reasons, is not historica] nor even probable. In order that the 
weight of the body shouid not break the hands, a w^edge or crutchp which 
Tenuilian describes as being like a rhinoceros horn, was pbced hccwccn 
the legs of the viedm, causing additional agony. 

Ir is fudle to try to establish the paitieubr wood which was used for the 
cross on which jesos dieth for the relics w^c possess are not of incontro¬ 
vertible authenddry. Caiviri said chat if all the wood of all the fiagments 
venerated as of the true cross were assembled^ one could build a flcctit 
The hymn of the mediaeval French woodworkers' guild, which included 
arpcniers, joinm, cabmet-makm and even clwcoal burners, had 
a refiain, probably taken from the words of St, Bernard, '*lJgna cruds, 
palmst cfJrau, cupressus, clwa" but it seems unlikely the exeendoners 
would have gone to the trouble of assembling these predous woods to 

* [e is very improlMble that jesm was midficd vnsk the xrms raised abdv^ the 
bead, ai depicted by the Janseaisi tiaditioiL, the ctoh beam would be fiipcrfluous 
if the 3 Tms were not outxtretebed alon^ il, in the dasde atdimde of the cmdhecL U 
may also be reniackcd that the design of many of these so-calkd Janseimt eiudfixee 
is simply due co the fact that, Ixdiig made of bone» it wai eaiier and cheaper to mate 
thjtEKi in one pLecc with the amis outstretched above the head: if che arms .were ex- 
kefided Laceraliy they would have to be joined on, which would have uictcascd the 
pdee of an object d^gned for papular dcvocicii, 

f Tliii gibe was contravered, once and for alt, by the mag^lficefiE woit of 
RohauJt de Flciify on ''Lcs InstnmicnCs de la PaHion"' (Paris: 1870). 
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gratify in advance the mediaeval ta^tc for symbolism. Microscopic 
exanuoadon of the ceiic^ in the catliedrals of Pisa, Floraice and at Santa 
Crocc in F^ome, reveals that thrae arc all of the same wood, The 
nailSp which the Psalmist prophesied shoidd pierce the hands aii foct of 
the Saviour (xjdi id)* were almost certainly the long sharply-pointed 
ones which carpenteis 115c to ^ten joists. This then was the death of the 
cro^j to which was brought one who^ throtighout his had always 
preached pity and love. No-onc can contemplate this injustLcx? without a 
feeling of horror; we can well understand why the earliest ChrisdanS] 
who had seen with thdr own eyes the rigid and contorted bodies trans- 
hxed to the beam^ refused to allow any ardsde rtpresentatfon of Jesus 
in that posture* The emperor Constantine, who out of piety ahol^cd 
Crucifixion as a pcnaJtyp earns otir respect by this touching gesture. As 
tunc passed^ the artist gave way to the urge to depict the most harrowing 
of subjects in order to move the forgetful hearts of men, A Mantegria, 
a Rubens or a Griinewahh essaying the realistic approach^ upon 
our pity for the agonies of the victim: the ^T'riumphatit ctudjhx’^* of 
the Middle Ages emphasized the conqueror of death, the man who, 
even in the depths of agony^ preserved the sublime serenity of God. 
The Monophysidst hetesy* which denied that Christ had the two natures 
simulcafieously* averred thaE he did not suffer agony bcciuse hb humatiicy 
was only apparent. But the doctrine of the Christian Church has alw^'ays 
affirmed as an artide of faith that he suffered the tortures of the cruci¬ 
fixion to the fullest extent, and that* by this actual meanSp the rcdemptioji 
of man was securccL 

O aux itife sp£i unka^i the salutation hoiii the hymn VexiHa Regis 
which the Church sings on Palm S unday and on Good Friday^ was ’written 
in the sixth century by Venantius Fortunatus, bishop of Poiriers and 
Chaplain to St. Radegqnde. Chrisdinity has made the instrumenE of igno¬ 
minious death the emblem of its greatest pride, a symbolic reverb in 
complete harmony with that reversal of values which Jesus taught. The 
true victor is he who m earthly life seems condemned to defeat: blessed is 
he who is wretched and abandoned. Ir is the humble in spirit and those to 
whom life is unkind who will realise happiness in heaven so that the most 
hutniliaring of deaths becomes the plc<^e of eicmal life* Two crossed 
sticks drawn on the walls of a cell, two hasty scratches among the grsfiii in 
the catacombs are suffidcxit to make the presence of Chiisdaniry fell. 
The sign of humiliation is become one of the greatest realiries in the 
history of the world. 

*'Haih cross, thou only hope of man” says Venandus, "Hail, O sacred 
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wood, most royally ompurpledp how beautcously diy stem dost ihine! 
How glorious was its loi to touch, those limbs so holy and divine. Hail^ 
Balance sublime upon whose beam* was weighed the ransomc of man- 
kind.” 

There is in the Mns^e de Cluny a curious sixceentfa ceniury crudfix 
showbigp at the top of an immense crosSp a figure of the most horrifying 
realism* a man in the last spasm of agony* almost a corpse. The base of 
the crucifix is not buried in the groimdp it forms a kind of triple root or 
cbw holding a shmnkcn death's head in its grip. This symbol* which can 
be found elsewhere in late mediaeval art, notably in Hieronymus Bosch, 
expresses die reality of the Pauline apostrophe: “O graven where h ihy 
victory/* for ever since the Resurtecrion the threat of death has been die 
promise of life. Those merip ^vage or sorrowfulp who led Jesus to his 
death through die narrow streets of Jerusalem did not know that, bnt he 
knew it, he who had so often foretold it and who had bestowed upon it* 
long before it came to pass, ie supernatural rignificanccL 

T he procession went through the Ephraim gate and scwatt came to the 
hill of Calvary. The exeendoners set to worL The painters of the 
scene have, in the main* followed two scj lcs of representadon. The most 
usual one shows Jesus being hoisted on to a cross already fixed to the 
ground: the other shows the cross lying on the ground and Jesus being 
stretched along it. The historical evidence is that neither was in fiict the 
actual mediod of crucifixion. The first operation was to nail die hands of 
the victim to the ssnaUer beam* the one which he had been made to carry* 
and then by a rope or a pulley to hoist the beam with its burden on to the 
upright, which* as has been said, was probably sudonary at the place of 
execution; die cross was correedy instilled when the wedge or crutch on 
the upright rested between the thighs of the victim to hold the weight of 
the body. Mgr. Riedotti points out that such terms as **asceitdere crafeiff,” 
'‘*^fnequita/c mteem* (to moxint or to straddle a cross) which are frequoidy 
used by Ladn authors* arc only explicable by such procedure, and when 
the fourth century dicologian, Firmicus Matemus wrote of the * *mfdeU:ef 
m rrMfCW mgeiur^ he was expressing die literal truth* for this hoisdng of 
the transverse beam with die victim nailed to it must have been ex- 
crudaringly painful. 

St. Mark (xv. 23) tells us diat before the execution they gave Jesus''wine 
rningled with myrrh** to drink. This was a very old Jewish custom: *'Givc 
strong drink unto him that is ready to perish"' says Proverbs xrri. 6* and 
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French custom still gives a gloss of mm to the man about to be guiUotiticd 
The drink was certainly something supposed to have a stupclying effect 
and we read in the Talmud of a charitable association of w^thy women 
who undertook themselves to provide these drugs eo the condemned. 
This interpretadon is more likely than Sl Matthew's version which 
seems to confuse mora, myrrh, with mema, gaif perhaps in allusion to 
Psalm box, (Vulgate Ixviii J 21: "‘They gave me also gall for my meat; and 
in my thirst they gave me vinegar to driiiL'* In bofo cases, however, the 
significant point is that Jesus refused the drink; there muse be no allevia¬ 
tion of the death which he had accepEed. 

Then they Eook off his clothes. All four Evangelists report this (Matt, 
xxvii. 35, Mark xv. 24, Luke xxiiL 34, John xix. 23). St. Ambrose, St. 
Auguidne and St, Cyprian, among others, were of the opinion that 
Jesus was stripped naked^ but die Jewish doctors differed on this matter. 
They agreed that a fernale victim must retain one garment for decency, 
but some held that men should be entirely naked while others thought 
there should be some frontal covering. 

The clothes of the condemned man were the perquhites of the execu¬ 
tioners, their p^innkulariti, and Hadrian confijm-^ their right to this, by 
decree. “They took his garments** says St.John “and made four parts, to 
cvety' soldier a part, and also his coat; now the coat was without scam, 
woven ffom the top throughout. They said therefore among themselves: 
Let us not rend it but cast lots for it.” And the Gospd goes on to say that 
thus was the prophecy accomplished: “They part my garments among 
them and cast lots upon my vesture” (Psalm xxii. (Vulgate xxi. iS). The 
coat without seam had a liturgical significance, the High Priest wore one, 
and thus it symbolised that Jesus was both priest and victim in the sacrifice. 
We do not know how he came by it, it may have been a gift &om one of 
the pious women who contributed to his support; it may even have been 
the “gorgeous robe” in which Herod senE him back to Pilate. But most 
probably they would have returned to him his ordinary clothes afser the 
flagellation, ki Christian symbolism, the coac without seam is the image 
of the Church, which may suffer heresies and schisms huE will neverthe¬ 
less remain. 

Next, they drove the nails into the living flesh. “And was crucified” 
repeats the ChrisEian, in the Creeds but how often do wc think what it 
niust have meant to feel the sharp points tearing their way through nerves 
and rausdej, the wcUing blood, the irrepressible shudders of the tortured 
man? 

The position of the nails has occasioned much argument. In the earliest 
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tradidoiu the word ‘‘Imids** is taken sn the n$uil sense and the grat 
majority of artists have shown the wounds of the nails in the paLm, where 
mystics like St. Francis have received the srigmata. But njorc modem 
crideism, and parrioikrly medical critidsm, has objected that the nails 
could not have been driven through the palm^ because the weight of the 
body would have tom the tissues and that by the word ‘‘hand^^ is meant 
to mclude the carpus which joins die Hngers to the wrist and where there 
is a nexus of small bones and [ough tissue. Between these small bones 
there is a gap into which a nail could be driven and could support a very 
considerable puU, This explanation, how^ever* comes up against one 
difficulty know that it was the custom^ in cmcifixiQns^ to price a 
wedge or crutch between the dead man^s legs, presumably to scop the 
hands from breaking and the body from collapsing too soon. If this was 
done in the case of Jesus, the calculations concerning how much strain the 
hands would bear arc beside the point. 

A further commentary in these medical researches is that to drive in the 
nail through the tissues in the carpus would gravely iiyure the median 
nerve, Tvbich would not only cause intolerable agony but would draw 
in the thumb at right angles to the fingers. There is nowhere any andent 
representation of die liands of the crucified in this attitude. 

The feet were probably crossed over each other avoiding the heels for 
it would be an exceedingly difficult operation, requiring a naiJ of eseep- 
dona] length to pierce these. The nails in the feet were probably imerted 
between the second and third metatarsal. 

The fill! torture then began. At firsE the victim, being still in possession 
of a good deal of strcngdi, would struggle against the crushing cramp in 
his chot, with horrible convulsive struggles he would try to pull liimself 
up on his feet, in order to breathe. Little by licde bis strength would give 
out and his resistance fail, the outstretched arms would sag, and as the 
body weakened, the knees would bend outwards making an obtuse angle 
with the hips and the feet, so that the human remnant hung in a gro-tesque 
zig-zag, while the head, after tossing about in agony, would drop finally 
on the chest, the cliin touching the sternum. 

SonLcdmcs the cxecudoncts, to hasten the end, would Ught a fire of 
straw and grass beside the cross, so that the choking fumes w odd suflbeate 
the victini, sometiiiics they would give him a thrust with a sword. 
There was no need to have used either expedient on Jesus, who had said: 
'1 lay down my life diat I may take it again. No man takeffi ic from me, 
but I riy it down of myself I have power to lay ic dovm and power to 
take it lip again. This commandment have I received of my Father" (John 
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jc. 1% With a ^nglc word he could have thrown down the cross^ die 
cxecunoncrs and the Ksldiers and dispersed the gaping crowd, ''He was 
oppressed and he was afflicted, yet he opened not his motiih: he h brought 
as a Iamb to the slaughter and as a sheep before the shearers is dumbp so 
he openetli not his mouth'* (Isaiah liiL 7), h was around noon when die 
crosSp iivith its burden^ was lifted up and in the Bczietha ^uaiteXp not so 
away^ the sacrificial lambs were b^g herded into the market to be sold 
for the Passover least. The blood of the Lamb of God was about to How. 


T he agony of Jcsiis lasted from the sixth to the ninth hour^ Beside him 
die two robberSj who had been taken along at the same time, were 
also raised up and the three crosses stood in sinister file along the edge of 
the road. It was a busy road leading from Jafia on the coast and, At this 
particular time^ it would certaioly be much fteejuented by pilgrims, so 
that we may visuahsc the List agonies of Jesus as taking pbee among a 
noisy throng of passers-by, idlerSp gapers, travellers with dogs and other 
animals adding to the confrision, die whole rather like a i^rground. A 
guard Was stationed to see that nobody tried to remove the condemned 
men, not to ptocuie a decent quiet for their dying agonies. 

The Four C^spels all testify to die presence of the crowd while Jesus was 
dying. He would have friends among them, his disciples and most 
notably the devoted ’women whop as we have seen throughout the 
Passion, were the most faithful and the least intimidated. All these would 
be utterly cast do’wUp striken dumb in their grief There would be passers- 
by asking who die crucified were and listening to the lies which die Jc’ws 
of the priests* faction would be only too ready to tell them. Cowardly and 
light minded as men arc, we cannot be surprised that they should side 
against the victim. “Ahp thou that destroyest the temple and btiildcst it in 
three days^ Save thyself and come down from the cross'* (Matt. xxvh. 40, 
Mark XV. 2g). More considerable people, magistrates and scribes threw in 
their sneers with the others: '^He saved otherSp himself he cannot save. 
Let Christ the King of Israel descend now from the cross/* The soldiers of 
the guard joined in* it amused them to see these Jews baidng one of their 
fellows: “If thou be the King of die Jews, save thyself*' (Luke x^dii. 37). 
But because they were funtbmentally les concerned and therefore less 
’Vicious, they offered him their usual drink, pos£^, water sharpened with 
vinegar. The Chief Priests and the Sanhedntes, who had risked contracting 
legd impurity to vtimess the death of their vicdni, derided him too, 
saying loudly to each other, so diac erveryone could hear: “If he be the 
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King of trad let him now come down from the cro$s and we will 
believe in him. He misted in God, let him deliver him now, if he will 
have him, for he said, 1 am the son of God" (Matt, xxvii. 42-43), Even In 
their insulcs, the words of the scriptures rose to their lips for they echoed 
a verse of one of the Messianic psalms: '^Bur I am a worm and no man; 
a reproach of men and despised of the people. All they that see me laugh 
me to scorn: they shoot out the lip+ they shake die head, saying. He 
crusted on the Lord that he would deliver him; let him deliver him, 
seeing that he delighted in him” (Psalm xxii. 

All this Jesus saw* and heard. His gaze, more and more clouded each 
minute, may have wandered from the growling swarm at his feet to the 
great walls of the city and the shining turrets of the Temple. These were 
the people he had loved, this the humanity he redeemed by his death. 
Disgust and anger in the iace of this barbarous injustice would have been 
natural enough, but he did not reproach them. During his long agony, 
Jesus only s^ke three times, and the words which broke the silence were 
words of pity and love. 

From the cross on which he who brought salvarion hung in agony, a 
prayer came down to the crowd: "Father* forgive them; for they know 
not Vp^hat they do/' Only Luke, die "scribe of Chrisfs compassion" 
reports these words (xxiii. 34) which are missing from many of the 
indent MSS., even from the Codex The exegetists^ however* 

regard them as authentic and consider that they were only omitted from 
the earliest tcxis because hererics might regard them as too encouraging. 
Certainly these words are as duractcrisdc of Jesus is any we find through^ 
ouc the Gospels^ It is not merely in theory or when we are not Threatened 
that we should remember to forgive our enemies and love those who hate 
us* but in the decisive hour of injustice and persecution, Jesus prayed for 
the Jews, who in their blindness had called down the blood guilt upon 
themselves; for the soldiers who had scourged him and drivoQ the nails 
into his flesh; perhaps also for those of his disdples who had deserted him* 
denied him and betrayed him. His words aflhmed once more the meaning 
of the life that he was offering for them. 

In the mystery of the divine intenrion, this death was required of him. 
But m the natural order of things it was an outrage. Man in his blindness 
could ignore the unique importance of the fret that he was witnessing 
but the deep heart of nature, which also God has made* was convulsed by 
the sacrilege and "there was a darkness over all the earth until the ninth 
hour” (Luke ixiii, 44, Mark xv. 33* MatL xxvii. 45). 

Many early Christian apologists, with the best of iiircntions, explained 
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darkn^ as an eclipse. Tlic so-called Denis the Arcopagice states that 
' L ' wimessed the phenomenon at the dme at Heliopolis and an 
eighth emtury Bj-zantine dwoniclcr produces other evidence in support 
of ^s Aeory. Hut Origen, St. Jerome and St, John Chrysostom rejected 
It- c o% at it was the period of the full moon and at this time an 
ccUpM wodd not be possible during the day, It may have been a sudden 
upt^g of the Khamsin, the dart svind from the desert, a sinister sirocco 
which plun^ Judea into sudden night, as once, at the command of 
Moses, It had descended on Bgypt to punish Pharaoh. Such phenomena 
arc not unknown in April. But if the physical cause of the darkness re- 
mams mysterious, i ts supernatural significance is plain. "And it shall come 
to pass that in chat day, saith the Lord God, that I wiU cause the sun to go 
down at noon and 1 wiU darken the earth in the dear day * (Amos vjii. 9). 
The old prophecy was fulfiJed on Calvary and 11 is in this lowering 
dar^ws, heavy with disquiet, that we follow the last scene of his agony, 
ittlc by little the noisy crowd grew uneasy and silent, many of them 
wenc away. The mournful bleating of the lambs waiting for the slaughter 
beemne more doleful, even the scoflers and the case-hardened felt con¬ 
strained and the feeling of distress, linked niysrcriously with the oppres¬ 
siveness of nature, spread through the crowd until the moment when it 
W4S to be coDsmnmated. 

The silence was rent by a savage voice. It came from one of die crosses, 
from one of the thieves dying with Jesus. Furious and rebellious to the 
end, this man had to attack somebody, so why uot die man on the cross 
next to mm, who was supposed to be able to work miracles? What was he 
waiting for, why did he not deliver the three of them? “If thou be Christ, 
teve th^lf and us.” But another spoke from the cross on the further side; 

ost ou not fear God, seeing that thou art in the same condemnation? 
And wc indeed jusdy: for we receive the just reward for our deeds, but 
this man hath done nothing amtss.” Even in this sinful soul the divine 
goodn^ was moving. The dying thief turned to Jesus and said: “Lord, 
remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom." Did he realise the 
full mea^ of his words or know what Kingdom it svas to which he 
sought admission? But his faith sufficed, “Jesus said unto him. Verily 1 say 
unto thee, this day thou shalt be with me in Paradise” (Luke xxiii, jSHar). 

this story, Mark and Matthew stale that both thieves 
TC e Jesus, John says nodiing at all. The story has always appealed 
greatly m Christian piety; some andent teicts give the diicves the names 
Zoathan and Chamnutha; the apocryphal Acts of Pilate calls them 
Dismas and GesJas; an Arab gospel says Titus and Dumachtis. while 
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various Meclbeval legends say Moab and Zandi, They arc supposed 
to have been Galileans, and members of Barabbas's band; one legend 
$ays [hat the penitent thief was no other than he who had given food 
lo Mary and Jo^ph during die flight into £gypc. Tradirion also says 
that the Jews were so furious at his words to Jesus that they prevented the 
soldiets &om shortening his agony by brealdng his legs. In many places 
the penitent thief is venerated as St, Dismas, but all the legends add noth¬ 
ing to the facts. *'Who is near to me is at the heart of the fire; who is &r 
from me is fir from the Kingdom.” The saying ii attributed by Origen 
to Jfius and certainly the gemetous hearted thief was ^^ncar" to him. 
Accepting death as a Jusr punishment for his wickedness and offering 
himsrif to God this man^ the labourer wbo came at the eleventh hour, 
rccrivcd full wages, for the intcorion of the heart is cnougL 

A group of women, perhap emboldened by the gathering darkness, 
drew nearer to the cross. With them was a young man, ^^thc disdple 
whom Jesus loved'*^ This was John, the only one of the evangelists who 
records this scene and he gives the names of these bmve women who had 
not desened Jesus as Mary Magdalene, Mary the wife of Cleophas, and, 
with one of her sisters, the first of all Maries, die Virgin Mother. We have 
lost sight of her since the wedding feast at Cana hut she rc-appears at this 
supreme moment, by the ride of her son. The Sutbas Mata, the famous 
S^uence written by the Franciscan poet, Jacopone da Todi, recalls the 
sufierings of the mother watching her sons agony^ and unites with them 
the sufferings of all mothers who grieve for die flesh of their flesh, in 
prbons, on the batdefidd; wherever human crudey and injustice is 
unchained, this supreme sufferiog b offered for aU of them, Maier 

dolorosa^ juxta Cntcem /dfftrimord, duni pendebat Filius “The mother of 
sorrows stood weeping beneadi the Cross on which hung her soil 
Through her soul grief stricken, while the clouds of anguish thicken. Now 
has pierced the cruel swori” Our Lady of the Seven Sorrows, her heart 
pierced by seven swords, has always been a favoiiriie subjecr, particukriy 
of Spanish arrists, but perhaps die most moving of all b the Beattne al^- 
piece, the lovdy sad face uj>on which even the flowing tears caruiDt mar 
the sublime sereniry, the confidence looking beyond death. 

"When Jesus therefore saw his mother, and the disciple standing 
byK whom he loved, he saith unto hb mother. Woman behold ihy 
son I Then saith he to the disciple, Behold thy mother. And from that 
hour the disciple took her to his own home.” Christian tradition has 
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always Ken in this inqidenc Sl John as symbolising the ttidrc human 
race andp by the words of Jesus, we understand that Mary becomes 
mother of us aD+ 

There were the la^ t words of the Messiah upon eartk Death had its way 
and b chat terrible face-to^facc encounter which we must all experience 
when our tinie comes. Jesus is seen only as a man broken by suffering. In 
a loud voice, which was astonishbg, since ciucUixion paralyses the lungs 
and damps the throat, he cried, '*£/ei, ehi, hmma sabachtonr (Matt, xxvii. 
46}- The words were in his mother tongue. Aramaic; they arc the openbg 
of the Messianic Psalm xxii which rhe chief priests had quoted, dertdbg 
Wni. Possibly their gibes had struck some chord in his memory. For 
die Psalm is not only an imploring cry which the suffering flesh scuds out 
in protest, and it is not expressuig doubt but supreme confidence, for 
thou didst nuke me hope when [ was upon my mother’s breasts... be 
not flu from me; for trouble is near. . . . O Lord, O my strength haste 
thee iq help me. , , . My praise shall be of choc in the great cougre^tion; 

I will pay my vows before them that hear him. . . . They shall declare 
his righteousness unto a people that shall be bom, that he hath done this." 

Tlw words were heard in the silence and the darkness. “What did he 
say? OTd someone w-ho understood Aramaic replied that he called on 
Elias. “Let be, let us see whether Elias will deliver him" said one of the 
scoffers. Still another word drifted down from the poor rag of humanity 
on the cross, from the tortured flesh came the only complaint recorded 
throughout the whole story of the Passion. “I thirst.” One of the soldiers, 
pitying bin, took a sponge soaked in water tinctured with vbegar, and 
^ded it up to the lips of the dybg man on a reed, accordmg to the 
Synoptics, upon a stalk of hyssop, attordtng to St. John but this may be a 
Dreading of hyssopc for hysfo, a javelm. "In my thirst they gave me 
vinegar to drink" says Psalm bdx. aj. Nothmg was spared and everything 
was done b accordance with the will which had known from the begb- 
ning that all this w'ould be, b accordance with tbc pkn which had been 
revealed, stage by stage, through the consdousnessof the prophets oflsnel. 


I t Was now around three m the afternoon and darkness was everywhere. 

Everythbg was accomplished and, as we turn this page, the most 
(Kaudful and the most terrible of the entire gospel, wc may remark upon 
the simplicity of the words in which the episodes are recorded. Apocryphal 
texts luve embroidered the account, and somedmes b the worst taste, 
mvenring strange mddents presumably to heighten the dramatic effect; 
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such ai that ttc Virgin Mary had to take off her veil ro cover her sou's 
nakedness and diac demons perched like evil birds on the amu of tbe 
cross CO swoop down on the soul of Jesus. In contrast widi these un¬ 
worthy fables* St. Matthew, St. Mark, St luke and Sc. John have 
recorded what they knew without any attempt to heighten the pathos. 
There is no portion of the entire Gospel which givffi more forcibly the 
impression of plain truth while yet, in its bare sentences, conveying the 
imprint of divine inspiration. 

It was three o^clock^ the legal hour of sunset and in the Temple the 
opening ceremonies of the Passover was about to commence. Three 
blasts, short, long, short, from the sacred trumpets and the High Priest in 
a blue mantle ascended the steps. The sound of a fl ute rose up before die 
altar of sacrihce. On Golgotha, three more words came down from the 
cross; ^*lc is finished” and then a last prayer: ^'Fadier, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit", a loud cry, the final exhaJation of the life that was 
completed, ""and having said thus, he gave up the ghost” (John idx. 30^, 
Luke xxiii. 46}. 

It was completed. The message which Jesus had sought to give the 
world came at that moment to its consummation. Many times he bad 
said that the price of salvation was blood; now that price was paid. The 
hope and prescience which had for centuries uphfted the heart of Israel* 
alwrbcd in its rites even at that moment when its rites themselves 
changed their meaning, had passed out of the domain of prophecy into 
History* For the last cry of the victim was in itself an echo of the faith of 
the PsahnisL "Into thy hands I commend my spirit: thou has redeemed 
me, O Lord God of truth" (Psalm xxxL 5), The son of David echoing the 
words of his ancestor, everything was m)‘5tenously bound together 
according to the divine plan, evsything was completed. 

Probably none of the Jews engaged at that moment m chanting the 
HolUl, realised the unique importance of the drama of Calvary, They may 
not even have regarded the greenish darkness brooding over the city as 
a warning sign. But nature again reacted dramaCEcally, for the three 
Synoptics report that at the moment Jesus expired "the veil of the Temple 
was rent". In the Temple, before the ”Holy Place” and at the threshold 
of the “Holy of Holies" hung tall valances, single curtains which were 
drawn when the doors were opened. But the mystery of the Temple was 
now revelled and &om this tunc all men could penetrate it. Fr. Lagrange 
writes that this phenomenon might have been produced by "'one of those 
violent gusts of wind which can dissipate the black sirocco of springtime 
in a moment”* But Sl Matthew says in addition that "the earth did 
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qtnkc and. the rocks reni”. There were other scringe phenomena^ dead 
men ciitte out of their gjuves and appeared to many; fear swept across 
the town. There would seem to have been a violent earthquake and these 
are not infrequent in Palesdne. The dome of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre was damaged by an earthquake on July 11, 1927, and in the 
very rock of Calvary can sdJl be seen a deep perpoidicular fissure about 
two yards long and a foot wide which is almost certainly of seismic 
origin. Joel the prophet had foretold that in the hour of judgment **Ehe sun 
and the moon shall be darkened, and the stars shall withdraw their shining, 
the Lord also shall roar out of Zion and utter his voice firom Jerusalem, 
and the heavens and the earth shall shake” (Joel iii. 15-16). For the Jews 
the hour of judgment had come, but how many of them knew it? 

There was one man, however, who felt chat there was some con- 
necdoD between the convulsions of the earth and the last cry of the 
Crucified. This was the cencunon, exanlor merthf whose duty it was to 
remnin with the sufferers undl the end. He had heard ihe Jews say to 
Pilate that tliis man "ought to die because he made himself the Son of 
God' . At the time he had paid no attention to the words but the cata¬ 
clysms of nature, the cramping sense of dread which had spread over 
the dty and the groaning in the very bowels of die earth brought him a 
revelation. In the darkened cemetery^ by the three gibbes, hghc came to 
him. **Truly this was the Son of God‘* he said. We know no more of this 
honest soldier, the first of the coundess millions who were to believe in 
Jesus crucified. Perhaps liis miheary training inclined him to faith by 
submitting his nature to discipline and his intelligoice to the logic of 
cause and effect: we remember chat another centurion had astonished 
Jesus by his humihty and confidence. Tradition has given various names^ 
Petronius and Comeliiis, to the first Christian convert, but although thse 
legends have no foundation his avoviral has a very real significance. 

Jesus hung on the cross, kb body sagging &om the pierced hands and 
the arms with their muscles bulging out like cables, stiffening in that 
attitude of complete abandon. Over the pallid skin blood flowed from 
the wounds and trickled from the cuts made by rhe scourges. The 
blemished flesh, mottled by blows, had already lost the form and sub¬ 
stance of the living body, so quickly does a corpse become that curiously 
inhuman thing, half puppet and h^f aiiatomi<^ speomen, in which we 
can only with difficulty recognise the creature we have loved. The 
Descent from the Cross'^ has been depicted by innumerable sculptors 
and painters who have tried to portray its fiiU horror. But even the most 
letrihle of these conceptions is inadequate. For as we behold the once 
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beloved bodyp already threatoied with corruption, the heart recognises 
on csscDtuil tniihp that dm b the way of all flesh. This is what we aU bear 
within iis^ this is the tmfjiTltig promise of our end. As we feel the throb¬ 
bing of our veins we know the inescapable menace within them* jesm 
died the dsith that waits for all of us; bur here u consolation as well as 
mystery* ‘^For f being Kfted up, will draw all men to me*'' he said. 
Already we have seen the centurion drawing towards him, and after him 
the long line of the inntimerable millions for whom his death is the only 
hope of life* the pledge of the lesurrecdon. 

O n the outskirts of the hill lingered some of those who remained 
faithful to jesusp watching &om some distance, says St^ Luke, the 
death of him they had loved. There would be the group of women* 
whose presence has already been recorded, and perhaps a few Galileans 
who had come to Jerusalem for the Passover. Grief and fright had 
numbed them to silence. 

But when all was over and the strange manlfestadons of the wTath 
of God ocairred, many of those who had wacched, jews and pagans 
both* went back to the to^u* shaken with fear and remorse. One of the 
disdplcs must have reported that the taking down of the body was 
immineiiE, Respect for the dead was very strong in Israel and they 
would wish to remove Jesus from the cross of shame to perform the 
last dudes. 

It was necessary to obtain Pibte's permission and only a man of some 
importance could do this, someone of the rank of NicodemuSp who in his 
heart had been converted by the teaching of Jesus but who feared the 
Jews too much to become his disdpic openly (John xix. jB)., The man who 
went was Joseph of Arimathea* the ancient Ramathairnp which is called 
Rends today. Joseph was a member of the Sanhedrin hue he had not* 
says St. Luke* “consented to the counsel and to the deeds of them" 
(xxiii. 51), What Jesus living could not do, Jesus dead accomplished: 
Joseph of Arimathea conquered his prudence. 

The Mosaic Law couimaadcd that the body of an executed man “shall 
nor t^emain all night upon die tree" (DenterDnomy xxi. 2^}. It was, 
therefore, in accordance ^ith the Law to ask for permission to bury him. 
But* on the evidence of the Talmud* it seems that the bodies of con¬ 
demned criminals were put in pies belonging to the judicature and re¬ 
mained there until the flesh rotted away and only then could their bonei 
be returned to shdr families. So it would be asking a favour of Pilate. 



The Cnictjixion 

In Roman custom^ to refuse lo give the body of an executed man his 
fiuruly, or to demand money for doing so, was regarded as exceptional 
severity^ Filaie in this caw had no reason to be unmerciful. He allowed 
Joseph's request but expressed surprise that death should have come so 
quickly. 

At the same time he received another request. Some of the more 
orthodox Jews^ fearing that the Passover might commence before the 
crucified men were dead and removed - which would constitute a legal 
impurity for the whole town - asked that death might be hastened by 
breaking the dying men's I(^ which was not unusual, Pilate sent a 
picket for this purpose. 

^hen came the soldiers and brake the legs of the first, and of the other 
which Was crucified with him. But when they came to Jesus and saw that 
he was dead already, they brake not his legs. But one of the soldiers with 
a spear pierced his side, and forthwith came out there blood and water."^ 
St John, who reports the £ct, sta tes that he saw it (John xix, 31-37). 

The mirijragium^ or breaking of the legs^ was a recognised Roman 
punishment, a cruel supplement to other torcurcs, but in rhe case of men 
aheady dying on the cross it was normally used to shorten their sufferings. 
The soldier s lance thrust Tvas probably only a routine gesture to make 
absolutely sure that the man was dead. From the story of Thomas, 
doubting the appearance of the risen Lord Qohn xx. 25-27), we may 
suppose that the wound was conridcrable, large enough for a man to put 
his hand into it. There have been a number of theories advanced to ex¬ 
plain the "blood and water"*. Some have explained it by a rupture of the 
heart which had occtirred before the Lmce-tfarust; others, wedded to 
pathological explanations of the school of Bmet-Smgl^^ have supposed 
that there was a pocket of fluid of tuberculous origin. The simplest 
explanation is that the water was simply pericardial fluid due to die 
internal transudation brought about by the body's agony. 

The lance thrust is somctiines shown in art as hetng on the right side of 
Jesus^ sometimes on the left The latter si^ms at first more likely, owing to 
Ac position of Ac heart. Yet an artist so scrupulous as Rembrandt sho ws 
it on Ae right side, and on the right side of the rehc venerated as the Holy 
’Windmg Sheet of Turin Acre is Ae unquestionable trace of a wound. 
The right hand Arust was Ac classi e manoeuvre of Roman sword drill 
smee Ae left side would, m combat, be covered by Ae shield. Most con- 
durivdy^ wc know fi:om anatomical research Aat after deaA Ac blood 
collects m Ae right auricle. If Ae blow had bftrn struck on Ac left it 
Would eiAcr have penetrated Ae left auricle, whi A would be empty, or 
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else, since the posidon of the heart is obliquep the left ventridesp which 
wonici also be empty* The thrust must therefore have been on the right 
side. Physiology also ro nfir m< that Jc^us must have been <iead when the 
thnisc was made; had he been alive the lungs would have retracted and 
suspended the flow of blood. 

The dramatic gesture of the lance thrust and its obvious symbolism 
have made ic one of the most &mous incidents of the Pasdon and Christian 
tradition has naturally made much of it. The soldier who used the lance 
has been given the name of Longinus, obviously derived feom a coixup- 
don of the Greek Lonehtf a lance. Legend states that he suffered from eye 
trouble which was miraculously cured when a drop of the sacred blood 
spurted into hb eye, that he became a Chrisdan and died a martyr after 
having been for twcnty-eigbc years in a monastery at Ceasarea. From 
incident also arose the body of legend centring round the Graalp the vase 
or chalice in which the disciples are supposed to have collected the blood 
of Jesus. But the legends, however natural^ are superfluous: the Gospel 
narrative itself stresses the syxnboLbni by two texts from the andent 
scriptures. The Mosaic Law required of the Paschal lamb that ''neitber 
shall ye brake a bone thereor* (Exodus sdi. 46, Numbers ix. u) and in 
Zechariah xii. 10 we read that “they shall look upon him whom they have 
pierced'** The Roman soldier was not alone when he looked at that body 
from which flowed water and blood, al humanity redeemed by Christ 
stands with him* For water and blood arc the emblems of bapdsm, by 
water and by martyrdom. 

The soldiers could go back and reassure Pilate that Jesus was indeed 
deadp ic was not some conspiracy of his friends to get liim do^vn and 
pretend to bring him back to life, so the corpse could be made over to 
them. Joseph of Arimathea and several others had to take out the nails 
from the body before taking it away for burial. We need to get away 
from the tnmmierable ardstic versions of the DescenE from the Gross and 
consider the scene in its tragic reality. It k a dreadful thing to have to 
clothe the dead one has loved, the body which has been abandoned is Ukc 
a huge, disjointed puppet, repulsive to the toucL In Vte Idiot Dostott'sky 
niak^ Prince Myshkiup commoiting on Holbein's masterpiece, say: '"If 
it was a corpse like this which the disdples saw, and certamly it must 
have been, how could they have considered that it could ever he resusd- 
tated? We cannot beg the qnesdou; if the processes of nature are so 
frightful, how can they be overcome? When we look at this picture, 
nature seems a kind of giant beast, dumb and implacable, or rather like 
some colossal piece of mindless mechanism which clutch^, tears to pieces 
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anfl ywaUowSp without heed oc fwling, the greatestp most inestimable of 
Beings.” Tmly in that moment, when Jesiis is taken down &om his 
pedestal, the cross, there seems 10 be no more than ill-used hesh with 
muscles knotted by agony, E^th would seem to have triumphed. The 
alternative ardsde rcndeiingp among the mmimefahie Pieds, shows the 
body stretched out on ihc knees of his motherp as though he had become 
a child again for her to hear for the last dme. There is more sweetness and 
conjoladon in this concepdon hut the other is closer to the horrible 
reality. 

The Gospel does not tcU us what became of the cross but cradidon 
says that it was thrown in a ditch at the foot of the ramparts, some twenty 
or thirty yards from Calvarj.'. Here indeed it was found by St. Helena^ 
during the excavations which sKe had made and the Discovery of the 
Holy Cross provided the sculptors of Rheum with one of their finest 
subjects. The place today is a rather sinister lictle alcove to the right of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, much deepo' even dtan the Armenian 
Chapel said to be St, Helena's. It consists of a crypt roofed by a dome 
upheld by four pillars with immense capitals and die visitor goes down 
by an iron stairway. The place suggests most forcibly a sense of misery 
and desolation. 

The body* removed from the cross, was prepared for the grave “as the 
manaer of the Jews is to bury” says St. John and they muse have made 
haste since the hour of the Sabbath was near. It is not correct to stat^ 
howeveCp as is sometimes donep that the funeral rites were curuiled, for 
the Law permitted the washing and embalming of the dead even on the 
Sabbath, according to the Talmud, So, even if the see blasts on the silver 
tfuinjwc had already announced the holy day, the disciples were at liberty 
to finish chdr pious work. 

We are told that Joseph of Arimathea had a new grave dose by which 
had never been used (Matt, xsvii, 60p Mark xv. 42, Luke xxiii. 50^ John 
xix. 3S). This may have hcen the reason why rhe disciples got in touch 
with him. The grave would be of the type usual in Palesdne, similar to 
that fi^om which Lazarus arose. There would be two dunibers hollowed 
out of the rock, the first a kind of vestibule with a door at the end opening 
into the tomb proper. This would be almost squarCp Just over tw^o yards 
long and nearly a yard in breadth and against the wall was a kind of shelf 
for the receptioo of the corpse. The tomb was dosed by a very heavy 
stoncp something like a millstonep which rolled up to die dopbg recess 
of the outer chamber where it was held by a wedge. If this were removed 
the stone would roll forward blocking the entrance to the tomb itself 
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The tradlidon4d site of the Sepukhre itself is id the chaDcel of the 
Basilica to which it has given its naoie. This impressive monmnent^ first 
built by the Empress Helcuap demolished several times and rebtidc again 
and again is an imposmg bnddiDg of hybrid style with something bar We 
about If^ A reddish light glows from the high vaulted roof and a circle 
of massive bbek colutnns, which acquire a bizarre iridescence from die 
hundreds of lamps^ surround a cUcular monument, flanked with lamps, 
^andcliers and enormous candles. Its surface is completely covered by 
icons^ gilding and cxvoto tablets. It is raised upon three ba^lt steps. The 
actual funeral chamber isolated from the "hiU” of Calvary is now a chapel 
in which Mass is offeretL Thousands of candles bum around h and the 
heat and the smell is ahnosc overpowering. 

Nothing could be less like the silence and darkness of the tomb thin 
this flamboyant rcKquary, And nothing could be less like the spirit of 
Jesus than the shocking quarrels of the rival sects over its possession^ 
LadnSp Greeks* MelkiteSp Maronites, Syrian CathoIicSp Greek Orthodo3t,r 
Armenians* CopESp Jacobite Chrisdaiis, Protestants and ‘'others'' have all 
claimed the right to pray at the Sepulchre. They have not only prayedp 
sometimes they have savagely fought. 0+ where is the robe ^vithout seam! 
One part of the Basilica is made over to the Greek Orthodox Church* 
Catholics have a “Latm"^ Chapel p and there is a timetable hsidng the hours 
for the ceremonies of the variotis sects. Non^^Chmtian writers have 
attacked the spectacle as scandalous; ir must be admitted that the Christian 
can only experience a sad discncbantnient. 

The tomb was openecL Jesus was wrapped in the grave doth^p which 
consisted of at least two pieceSp as wc sh^ see later in St.John's account 
of the Rttxirrcciion (xx). There was a shroud, the rir^donp and a smaHer 
piece of linoi, the sonJarion or grave doth, a kind of handkerchief pbced 
over the face. There may indeed have been several bandages for the Greek 
verb which St.John useSp (xix. 40) although usually translated as "to 
wrap means in fact "to attadi" or "to bind^'p and is translated in the 
Latin versions of the Gospd as Itgat^trunL The head was raised on the 
mound of stones which was provided in aD Jewish tombs for this purpose. 
The devoted women who had followed Jesus from Galilee until the end 
assisted in the last rites. 

'And there came also Nicodemus, which at the first came to Jesus by 
nightp and brought a mixture of myrrh and aloes about an hundred 
pound wdght” Qohn xix. 3p)* (t was a patfaede gcscuic from a pathedc 
man who had more good will than courage. Nicodemus could not stand 
up for Christ hving but he made a sximptuous offering to his dea d body. 
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A Imnclrcd pound weight would be now about thirty pounds and the 
spices were costly. Myrrh b that scented resin so gready esteemed in die 
^t. it b mentioned many times in the Old Testament (Exodus xxx. 23, 
Psalm xlv. 8,9, Song of Solomon iii. 6, iv. d. i+, v. i, 13, Ecdesiasticiis 
radv, 15). It was brought by the Magi to the child Jesus, Aloes could not 
have been the mcdidnal pimt we know by that name with its nauseating 
odour and bitter taste (old-fashioned parents used to put it on children's 
fingers to keep them from bidng their nails) for when jc b mentioned in 
^e Old Testament (Psalm xlv, 8, Proverbs vii. 17, Song of Solomon 
iv, 14) it b always in connection with perfrmes. It was probably that 
sweet scented wood, rather similar to thuya or sandalwood, which 
the Syrians call agolomoun and which was also much sought alter bv the 
Greeks. 

It has been presumed that the thirty pounds of spices were used for 
embal^g but it is doubtful whether myrrh or aloes in 6ct had the 
requbite properties. In any case, embalming b only effective if the 
E^pdan method of removing the entraib and impregnating the flesh 
with preservatives b followed. That certainly was not done. It seems 
more likely that these spices were offered as a tribute of respect to the 
dead, rather as we send flowers. 

The light was &dmg, they must make haste to finish, to remove the 
wedge and let the stone roll up and dose the tomb. Then they went 
away, leaving the body in the silence of the grave. 

^ Now the next day that fiiUowed the day of the preparadon, the chief 
priests and Pharisees came together unto Pilate, Saying, Sir, we remember 
that that deceiver said, when he was yet alive. After three days I will rise 
agiin. Command therefore that the sepulchre be made sure until the 
third day, lest hb dbdplcs come by night and steal him away, and say 
to the people. He b risen fiom the dead: so the last error shall be worse 
than the first” (Matt, xxvii. 63^). They were taking no chances, these 
politicians. But the Roman was very annoyed with them, how'much 
longer was this af&ir to go on. “Ye have a watch” he said "Go your way, 
make it as sure as ye Can. So they went and made the sepulchre secure^ 
sealing the stone, and setting a watch". Such prccaurions do men take 
agairur the will of God! 

In the darkness of the grave, Jesus was now no more than other mtai, 
a body of flesh awaiting corruption. So hb unhappy dbciples must have 
thought. So also has Holbcm painted him and Philippe de Champdgne 
too, setring before us the anatomy of a man tortured to death, the mouth 
agap^ the eyes upturned, the deathly hue of the flesh now that the blood 
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of the wounds flowed no more. And yet, corruprioiis which in die natural 
order must follow incviubly^ was not to be, ‘'Except a com of wheat 
into the ground^' said Jesus ' it abideth alone^ But if it die it bringeth 
forth much fruit,'* The seed lay in the fostmng earthy the fruit would 
spring forth from the seed and [he harvest was at hand. 


CHAPTEH XU 


The victory over death 

H IS body Jay in cartli, but where was the soul of Jesus? His disciples 
mast have asked themselves dut when, lost without the divine 
presence and cast down by the dreadfiJ etperienas of the past 
day, th^ met toother and talked of him. Afterwards, when the Resur- 
r^on brought back their hopes, perhaps on mformadon received from 
the Master himself, they were a hie to give a reply. There was a very early 
apostolic tradition, which St. Paul seems to have known and which is 
reported by St. Peter, that the son! of Jesus, after his expiring cry. did not 
nse up r«caKd to the Father, but. continuing its task of salvation, descended 
mto hdl where the souls of those who had died in former times lay 
waiting dehvet^ce. Being put to death in the flesh but quickened by 
e spirit, y which also he went and preached unto the spirits in prison, 
which sometimes were dUobedlent" (I. Peter ili, ig). "For this cause was 
the Gospel preached also to them that arc dead" {Ibid. iv. 6). 

TV Church at^pts this tenet by affinning it in the Aposdes Creed:* 
He AsrenAd ,nre htt It is an article of faith. We an only regret that the 
evang^. «pedaHy St John with his command of mystical Vaoty. 
shoidd have kept comp ete alenee on the subject We have to resort to 
the Apocrypi^, wnh all the reserves and preaudons stressed, to get even 
1 , curiosity. TV subject is mendoned in the OAr of 

^omo» a Chnsnan t™r daring from the first half of the second centorv. 
We rad m tV Gwpe/ ofPften "Those wV witnessed tV Resurrecdon 
Wd a voice fro™ haven ^g: Have ye announced the mission to 
them tVt sleep? And fiom the Cross tame tV answer, Yes ” This is not 
very enlightening and. as so often in tV Apocryphal texts, we nodee a 
l^at^. and indeed absurd, anomaly, for Christ was not on rV Cross at 

The strangcsc and most detailed account is in the Gospel of Nicodemus 
We are giving it b its entirety for it is wordi in TV narrator 
puts the story into the mouth of two of the "sVdes", Carinus and 
Leuaus. sons of the holy Simeon who had died Vfore the Crucifixioii 

• The Credo in dir Ordinary of the Misj omits it. foUowinif T,ij j 

by the Coiindb of Nkaea (3^61} aad Canstaednople (3 Ji). ® 
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and who were brought back to life during the supcmatural phenomena 
which attended the Crucifixtoa and the Resurrcctioii. It must be cnipha- 
sisxd that the text has do canonical authority; its value is purely historical 
and liccrary, but its strange beauty caimot be denied. 

*"Whilc we slept with our fathers in the shades of deadi, we were 
suddenly enveloped in a golden light as of the sun. Its regal darity 
illomijiatcd us. And Unmediately Adam, the father of the whole human 
raccp trembled with joy as also did the Patriarchs and the Prophets, 
Light* they cried out ^Ic is the light and he who created eternal light 
promised that light should shine upon uSp without diuiiaution or term.* 
Then all those righteous men under the Old Law rejoiced, awaiting the 
fulflmcnt of the promise, Dut in hell there was great disquicr: the Prince 
of Darkness quaked at the thought of seeing him who had already 
demonstrated his power by raising Lazarus. *As soon as I felt the powder 
of his voicep I trembled* said he. "We ’were not able ro hold LazaruSp 
like the eagle in flight he broke loose &om us and escaped.* 

'As he spoke thus^ a voice burst forth like thunder ^d Itke the sound 
of the humcanc. *Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and be ye [ife upp ye 
everlasting doors; and ihe King of glory shall come in i** Then said the 
Prince of Darkness to his ministers "“Shut fast the iron gates, thrust home 
the iron bolts and let us fight with oU our valour." 

Again sounded the voice like thunder. 

up your headsp O ye gates; and be ye lift up, ye everlasting dooi^ 
and tlie King of Glory shall come in/ And the Lord of majesty appeared 
in the form of a man: he shed light upon the eternal darlmesSp he broke 
chains and he came to aU of us, to all who were sunt in. the dark pic of 
Our transgressions and in the mortal shadow of sin. 

Then the Priucc of Tartarus and De^th and all the Legions of hell were 
seized with terrorp "Who art Thou?' they cried to Jesus. ‘Whence comest 
Thou?' Bur he did not deign to reply. 

Then the King of Glory crushing Death beneath his feet, seized Satan 
and robbed hell of its power. He led Adam cowards the fullness of the 
lighcp and then he^ che Lord, said 'Gome to mCp all my holy ones, all ye 
who bore my stamp and resemblance." And so, united in the hands of 
God, they sung, all the SaintSp singing his praise. David, Habbakuk and 
the prophets sang the psalms in which they had formerly predicted^ 
in mysterious UngiiagCp that which was made clear here in this day+ Led 
by the Archangel Michael they came co FaradisCp w'here awaited them 
Enoch and Elias, those two righteous men who had not been subjected 
* A Lccia] quQtadoQ Fflim xxiv. 7. 
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to deaxhp and ttc penitent thiolf, with die maiks of die cross sdll on hh 
shoulders/' 

NcMPnc* of course^ wotdd propose to take dus romanric 6gm«it 
licerally. TradEtion credits it to die sons of Simeonp who settled in 
Arimathea after their rcsurrecdoti and k h said to have been prcsm'ed by 
the Christian community in PaJcscEnc, if we cannot accept it aSp in the 
canonical sense, inspired, ic is certainly inspired in the literary seusep and 
its inspiradon is that which has prompccd the great lyrical visionaries 
from Isaiah to Dante. It b easy to understand why it was so tnueb valued 
in die Middle AgeSp whose artists took many themes firom the ApocryphaSp 
and much of the most bcaucLful mediaev^ notably in Bruges and 
TourSp illusETates subjects from these tcjcts. 

The liturgy of Holy Saturdayp although it makes no direct reference 
to the Descent into Hell, retains a connecdon with the theme. The Greek 
Orthodox church celebrates on this day the Blessing of the fire. In the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, in the total darkness, a flame springs up 
in die very pbcc where the dead body of Jesus once lay. From the 
flaming torch raised by the Patriarch are be thousands of candleSp lamps 
and tapers so that the vast crowd of the jaitliful gathered there is crans- 
fonned immediately into a sea of hghtp as if in memory of that hour 
when those who lay "'in the shades of death" saw the redeeming bght fall 
upon them. Some forty years ago it was the custom to carry die torch bt 
at the Holy Sepiflchrcp sUge by stage, on horseback to Athens^ Con- 
standnople, Kiev and Moscow. In the Cathobc Churchp tbe ceremonies 
of Holy Saturday have been devised with the inEention of uniting every 
human soul, those of the past and those yet to be bom, in the promise of 
salvadon. The Blessing of Fire and the dramatic entrance of the Paschal 
candle, the sublime lyricism of die '*Exultei*\ the Prophecies and Litanies 
which surround the Blessing of the Font and the first Mass of the Resur¬ 
rection have regained their pristine symbobsm in the restored vigil of the 
Roman rite, this "most holy night” which is iUuxiainated "by the glory 
of Our Lord's rcsunecrion"^ 


O nly a poet can find words for the most beautiful and the most 
shattering of the Gospd episodes^ which Bossuet called "the central 
&ct of aU history”. Once again, as on the eve of Christmas, a tide of 
memories wells up b us. We may prehaps remember our childhood^ b a 
village where we were awakened by the sound of the bclb on Easter 
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momitig aad felt suddenly, hardly knowing why* an inunertse upsurge of 
joy and reassurance. The heedless and the unbelieviDg will celebrate too. 
Easter is marked on socukr calendars by a supplementary holiday. The 
feast of die eternal pronibc is bound up mextricably with Western civili-^ 
sadon arid, through it* those who no longer realise its meaning share to 
some extent in its mystery* by which, says St. Paul* we arc seated with 
Christ in heaven. 

The Sabbath ended at sundown on Saturday and then* without breaking 
the Law, men could come and go as they pleased and perhaps, if it were 
sdll possible, come to pay their respects to the body which, the everung 
before, had been so hastily deposued in the tomb. 

We wonder what the disdples of Jesus bad been doing &001 the time 
he was arrcstcdn Except for John, who had dared to go to Calvary, they 
seem to have given way to panic and gone "underground”. A tradition 
says that St James hid id a tonib in the middle of the Cemetery of Josa- 
phat* a perpendicular hypogcum hollowred out of the rock. This hide-out, 
furbished with a Doric colonnade, is still shown to visitors. lu the apocry¬ 
pha] Gosptl ofP^i^T we read chat ’*1 and my companions, pierced to the 
souk lay hidden* for they wrere hunting us as malefactors suspected of 
firing the Temple. Wc sat in tears and mourning, and fasted/' St, Mark 
(xvi. 10) says l^t they "mourned and wept" but no more* Yet, what 
could they do? All human hope must have seemed futHe. Some of them 
probably got ready to return tC5 Galilee i "All yc shall be oSended because 
of me this night; for k is written, 1 will smite die shepherd and the sheep 
shall be scattered" (Mark xiv, ayj. 

The women* the Maries* Salome^ Joanna the wife of Chusa, behaved as 
women always do in these crises; they went on with the businas of living. 
Back in their houses, they prepared aromatic spices, pounding spikenard, 
aloes and ma^otaui in the mortars, hut during the ^bbath they "rested 
. » * according to ihc coniiiiaiidmeiit”i St. Luke says (xxiii, 56). They did 
not go out immediately the Lord's Day was over* for Golgotha was a 
sinister place where one would not care to venture at night. But at day^ 
break, the Gospel is precise about this* they hurried along the road to the 
tomb where lay* so they thought, Jesus whom they had loved. Wc can 
see them in the clear light of the April morning* the pure unsullied light 
of the Palcsdnian spring; to the cast, above the rooftops of the dty, the 
horizon was milky with luminous tints of pearl while to the west* night 
receded slowly, trailing the mauve and grey &ing« of her veil on the 
hills. The ‘"grey-eyed dawn" of which Vir^ sings* the "rosy-fmgered 
dawn" beloved of HomcTp holds within jts brief privilege everything that 
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nature can promiseT everything which^ in the most degraded of oreatures, 
stirs the whisper of Divine Grace. 

Each of the four Evangelists has recorded in his own style how ihe holy 
women found the tomb empty* They all agree that the women were the 
first to receive the revelation; bolder than the men, responding more 
readily to love than tp ptudencep perhaps better equipped by nature to 
accept facts beyond the power of reason to analyse, but which thdr 
uiiconsdous behig could perceive with extraordinary certainty. It is not 
easy to bring the four accounts into line^ but this seems lo be in the order 
of events. 

The women went up to the Sepulchre, sdll ovenhadowed by the 
horror of the previous rwo days, uneasy and miserable. They had con¬ 
quered their fear, but they had need of all their courage for. as rhey went 
iong the road, at daybreak, there was another earth Eremor and a sound 
like the rolling of thunder, but very dose at hand, almost as if it came &om 
Jerusalem. 

Among these heroic women, all the accounts without exception give 
firsc place to Mary Magdalene, the woman from Magdala. from whom 
Jesus cast out seven devils and who had since then devoted her life to him. 
Only John men dons her by name, but the three Synopdes and the Apo- 
cryphas indicate her plainly. She seems to have gone ahead faster than the 
others, drivoi perhaps by faith and an irrational hope. Behind her came 
Mary, the sorrowful mother, another Mary, the mother of James, 
Salome and Joanna, five or six in all. '^Who shall roU us away the scone 
from the door of the sepulchre?*' they asked, and some old texts add 
""Twenty men would be hard put to displace it"' 

But arriving at die tomb, they found it open, “they found the stone 
rolled away from the sepulchre** says Sl Luke (xxiv. 2) and the body was 
not lying in the niche inside^ What had happened? St. Matthew tells us 
that "the angel of the Lord descended from heaven and came and rolled 
back the SH)ne'\ The trembling of the earth was the passage of die angel, 
"^his countenance was like lightning, and his raiment white as snow. 
And for fear of him the kee^rs did shake and became as dead mini” 
(Mate xxviii. 3-4). This is all that the Gospel tells us about this tremendous 
scene. Jesus, rising from the tomb, above the prostrate soldici^. so often 
and so triumphandy depicted in art, is made known to us only by these 
two plain and sober lines. 

If we read the Gospel carefully, vre see that the actual fret of the 
resurrection is not reponed in any of the canonical accounts. It would have 
lent Itself easily, in ^e hands of writers given to the sort of picturesque 
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details which sway the crowd, to all sorts of developments. We may best 
appreciate the Apostolic restraint if we cohsuIe some of the Apocrypha. 
In the cf Piter we have rhe following: “That night as the dawn rose 

on Stuidayp as the soldiers went up, wo by wo, to mount the guard, a 
loud voice from heaven was heard and they saw ihe sky open and two 
men clad in light descended and went towards the tomb. Then the stone 
which leaned against the doorway rolled away of iiself to the side, the 
tomb was open and the two men went in. When the soldiers saw this, 
they awakened the Centurion and the elders, w^ho were also ssith the 
guard. And as the soldiers were celling them what they had sceB, they 
saw again three men coming out of die tomb; two of them supported the 
third and che cross followed after. The heads of the mo supporters reached 
up to heaven and chat of he whom they supported was lost in the clouds”. 
Most of us will prefer the bald account of St. Mark to this visionary 
rcdtal* 

The holy women were astounded by the disappearance of the body and, 
reahsing that the guards were no longer therci they were frightened too. 
Mary Magdalenep who seeim to have been the most agile (one chinks of 
her as the youngest) ran to give the news 10 the disciples (John xx. 2). 
The others stayed there, either inside or just outside the tombp very 
uneasy, when “two men stood before them in shiniug garments. And as 
they were afraid and bowed down their frees to the earth, they said unto 
thenrip Why seek ye the living among the dead? He is not here, but is 
risen: remember how he spake unto you when he was yet in Galilee, 
Saying, the Son of man must be delivered into the hands of sinful men 
and be crudfied, and the third day rise again” (Lute xxiv. 4-7). St. 
Matthew and St. Mark only record one angel hut the mining of the 
vision is exaedy che same. Jesus is risen. 

Meanwhile the Magdalen had found the disciples and told them what 
had happened. Then the others came back, naturally in a ^catc of intense 
excitcnicnc, with their story. St. Matthew and St. Lute both say roundly 
that the firsc reaction of the disciples was to doubt the women^s story as 
imaginary, St, Peter, ho’wever, wanted to see for himself and ran to the 
Sepulchre. Another disdplc went with hinip undoubtedly John, though 
in his humility he docs nor say so. The second man ran frstcr and reached 
the tomb ahead of Peter (John xx. 4), It was exactly as the women had 
said; the grave clothes lay on the ground, the stone was rolled away. 
Peter now came up and aw for himself. In a comer of the tomb, the 
napkin which had covered the face of Jesus by folded* Then* suddenly, 
they felt the invasion of faith. Though they could not yet undersand 
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that the Scriptures had been fulMed and die promise of the Resurrection 
of whidi their master bad cold them, though they were troubled and 
distraught they experienced a secret consolation. He was not here. 

The Sepulchre was not quite deserted, for the Magdalen lingered. 
That overpowering love which had brought her there the first, kept her 
from going away. Probably she did not realise the Jesus had risen, 
probably she could not think of anything as she wept. Then she had 
her vision. Two angels in white garnients sat widnn the lower chamber 
of the tombp one where che body had kin, ihe ocher where the head 
had rested. “Woman, why weepese thon?" they asked. "Because they 
have taken aw^ay my lord and I know not where they have laid him." 
As she spokcp she heard someone behind her, a man. He also asked 
“Woman, why weepest thou?” Thinking thac perhaps he was one of the 
gardeners attached to the cemeEcryn she replied "Sir, if thou have borne 
him hence, icU me where thou hast laid him, and I will take him away," 
Then the unknown man spoke one word, “Mary*', and she looked at 
him, nransfixed. Then, running towards him, she cried out "Rabboni" 
which in Hebrew means “Mascer 1 ” Jesus is risen, the realisation swept her 
away from everything cbc. The scene, so moving m its strange rc^m, 
has always been a favourice with arrises, particularly die Italian school. 
We see it as they painted it, Giotto, Duccio, Lorenzo de Credi and 
Raphael: Jesus, call and upright in a landscape of surpassing beautyt 
blessing the kneeling MagdJen, and if we criticise Gorregio for the over^ 
rweetness of his Christ w^e forgive it when we see the marvellous light 
which bathes the scene. One word sufficed to reawaken in the Magd^en 
the ardour and certainry of her faith and in it every Christian nuy hear 
the word addressed to him only, the word with which from all eternity 
God calls each one of us, and to w^hicb too often we turn a deaf car.* 

■ According to St. Maithew, ippeaml simultaiieoiuiy to Mary Magdalene 
W '*che Otbcf Mary'*. An ancknt Copde text, the &aginent of an unknown 
ayi he appeared lo hii mother, to Martha and to Mary Magdalene and that it was 
Mutka who Vitnt fixyl to icU the disciples In the apocryphal GcHpd aecoeding to 
the Hebrews, Jems gave the napkin which had covered his free to a servant ef the 
High PdrSE, and then showed hiimclf to James, his cousio. There is aho reason to 
believe that after the episode of Emmaus {lee p 471) he appeared to $t Peter. St. 
Paul [I Cor* 3CV. s) rdert co this. 
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T he second term of the hfe of Jesus has now begun. He has passed 
through the frightful valley of the shadow and emerges in ihe full 
light of Easter Morning. He will remain forty days on earth, living 
among his faithfU friendsH reaching them, nuking things plain lo them, 
just as of old. This is a basic doctrine of Chiistianiiy, solemnly averred by 
the basic formularies of our Creeds and it must be admitted that it is a 
&ontaI assault on what ^^radonalism” considers possible and probable. To 
those who cannot allow the supemaciinl a place in the order of thingSp 
the dogma of the Resurrection is a scandal and a fable, nothing more nor 
less. But to those who can understand that the ultimate explanation of the 
universe docs not lie in the realm of how or why, it is the sign of signs, 
it sums up and justifies the mystery of our being. 

The account of the second life of Jesus is based on several New Testa¬ 
ment texts, and the details given in the four Gospels arc confirmed by the 
various epistles of Sc. Paul, the First Epistle of Sl Peter and the Acts of the 
AposdeSp to say nothing of the enormous literature of the patristic writings 
and a number of Apocryphal texts. If we confine ourselves simply to 
the Four Gospels chere seems to be no reason to suspect this part of tlieir 
evidence which is just as well attested as the rest of their writing. There can 
be no critical authority for accepting the Joint evidence of the four evange¬ 
lists down to the death of Jesus and refusing to do so after the Resurrection 
because the facts reported are disconcerting to our habits of thoughL 
There is, however, one reservation ro be made and it is importanr. The 
four Evangelists record very briefly the events following the Resurrectioa, 
the Synoprics give only two or three pages, St, John eight or nine. There 
is an obvious disproportion between the significance of the event and the 
brevity with which it is related. Yet we oiy have to turn to St. Paul lo 
Sec what an enormous place the doctrine of the Resurrection held in hjs 
ctmc, through aU the early Church. 

If we consider the facts carefully, however, the matter is less surprising. 
The events of these forty^ days were, as we shall sec, in no way dMerent 
firom chose of the daily life of Jesus in the past. Some of them, the mira¬ 
culous draught of fishes, fox instance^ seem to be almost repetitions of 
earher iucidencs. This second life, which only lasted forty days, was a 
prolongatioR of what had gone before and considered in rcladon to the 
whole ofJaus"s life and teaching, in Galilee and Judea, it can be under¬ 
stood that the events of these forty days would not reqttirc much in the 
way of commentary. There were othcr^ much more eventful, periods in 
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his life and the brervity of the record in the four canonical Gospels is in 
fact a strong proof of their au thendcity. We realise this as soon as we cum 
to the Apocryphal texts - such as the Gospel of Bartholomew and the 
Epistle of the Apostles, Here is all the detail anyone could wishj em¬ 
broidered according to fmey. The four Evangelists resisted the devil 
of the imaginadonp the most insidious of aE which beset the wtiicr. 

It must be admitted, nevcrthelesSp that the accounts of the Resur¬ 
rection in the Four Gospels display if not actual discrepancies, certainly 
differences of emphasis, [t is not in fact possible lo collace them into an 
orderly account. We must again emphasise^ as we did in the introduedon 
to this work, that the EvaugclLsts were not professional hiscorLins; the 
purpose of their wridng was didactic. They were mstructing converts^ 
nor putting together histoneal documentSr Precisely because the Resur- 
recQon was, from che point of view of apologcdcs^ the primordial eveatp^ 
each one pur down what seemed to him to he the most startling and 
convincing facts. It is also possible that they drew upon a variety ofsources 
for this period. But even if the divergences of their accounts were ten 
dmes more marked than dicy arc, it would not aifocc their conviedon 
of the £icc CO which they all cesrify^ thac Jesus actually rose torn the deai 
that he actually lived again on earth for forty days and that many people 
actually saw him and touched him during this second life, 

"Nothing survives like truth" said Renan. ''Everything which can 
serve it is hoarded like a small but solid capital and nothing of its small 
substance is lost. Falschoodp on the other hand, crumbles away. It cannot 
establish itself, but the smail tower of truth is of steel and it riso con- 
dnually."" It may seem to some that the foundations of the small tower of 
the doctrine of the Resurreetjon are not very wcU founded, but it has 
lasted two thousand years. AliUions of human beings have accepted itr 
and do accept itp in spice of all the arguments againsc it, and this also 
counts for something. 

Heaven knows that the attempts co get rid of it have been numerous 
and ingenious enough. Some have bordered on absurdity. At the time 
when everyone was dominated by Beer's ideas of comparative religion, 
there were critics who proved that Christ was a sobr myth and his 
Resurrection a poencal allusion to the rising and setting of the planet on 
the honaon. 'T'hc fact that he reappeared upon a Sunday, solis is a 
contirmadon of this. This argum«ait would carry more weight if the 
gospels had been written m Laplandp where night lasts for six months. 

There havep of coiirscp been many critics who have simply denied the 
whole story of die events of that Sunday morning, the empty tomb and 
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the iiisappearance of the body. Aceoeding to this theory Jesus had a hcArt 
attack oil the cross and was therefore presumed dead although he was not. 
This hypothesis seems quite uiitcnabLc for not only is the death of Jesus 
reported in detail in the Four Gospels* but there art numerous reference 
to it in the Aces of the Aposdes (iL 23^ 32, xiii. 26. 30) and in St- Paul s 
Epistles (I Cor. XV. 3, 5, Coloss. ii. ii, m. 3). St Paul was ajew of the 
Pharisees who knew the value of evidence. If a man is tortured, scourged* 
and hanged on a cross for three hours, is ir abnormal that he should die? 
In any case the soldier s lance thrust was enough to kill him. Even if we 
cede the hypothetical syncope - which seems to us fiady impossible in 
the drcumsianccs - the thirty-rwo pounds of aromatic spices pressed 
down on him would certainly have asphyxiated him. R.eiian says the 
last w^ord on this questioia: “The historian's best guaraniee is the sus¬ 
picious hatred which his enemies bore Jesus. The Jews were much too 
involved not to make sure that he was well and truly dead. 

If we accept the facts of his death and burial^ might not his disciples 
have succeeded in carrying away the corpse? St. Matthew tells us that the 
Jew's inmiediately thought of this story* as soon as the watch which^they 
had set by the Tomb came back to report the miraculous evenB. "'And 
when they were assembled with the elders and had taken counsel, they 
gave large money unto the soldiers. Saying, Say ye* His disciples came by 
night and stole him away while we slept. And if this come to the 
governor's eats* we will persuade him and secure you* So they took the 
money and did as they were taught: and this saying b commonly reported 
among the Jews to this day" (Matt, xxviii. 11-15). story has evi¬ 
dently had some success. Ic gained further credence when in 193^ ^ Greek 
inscription, apparently of the period of Tiberius* was discovered, it is 
said, at Nazareth, recording an imperial decree that those who violated 
tombs ^^who roll away stones" shall be punished with deadi.* It seems not 
impertinent tq suppose that the story circulated by the Jews did after all 
reach Pilate's ears and that he applied to Rome for instructions in case 
of a recurrence of such evenB but, apart from the evidence of the gospdi 
ir is difRculc to believe that the disciples could hasx rolled away the 
immense stone so quietly that sorueone of the guard w^ould not have been 
awakened at some stage of the proceedings, f 

• Ftani Cuincitic. "Un rcsctic lur b viohtspn de icpdture/' Rfvve 

March-April 1930. j l k 

t The theory tJuc the body of Jems was rcmcsved wm imieli favoured by the 
eighteenth cctmiry raricHulLsts, luch as Samuel Rtdmanli^ whose rese^hes 
piiblishcd by Lesung- Xlie most indiical of the nineceenth c^tury critics, such is 
F. Stntu, abindened it. 
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Ap^t from the quesdon as to whether the body was femoved, there 
have always been those who dady and totally deny the H^csurrartionH ti 
the v<^ early years of the Christian era. Cdsus, the anti-Chiisriaii 
polemist; suggested that the whole story emanated &om the disordered 
hna^don of an ecstanc Mary Magdaloic. It goes without saying that, 
if this view be accepted, the concrete details given in the Gospels are 
immaterial, for if all h in the realm of fantasy the disciples might perfeedy 
well have imagined in all good faidi £hat they found the fiomb empty, just 
as they could have imagined that they saw Jesus in the flesh. There is a 
large bod^y of critidsm designed to place the whole episode of the 
R^urrccdon in the category of those inexplicable manifestatiorks in 
which the subjective and the objective are so confused that no radonal 
analysis is possiblcp such as the accounis of auro-suggesdon among the 
CamUards of the Ceveancs in ihc seven Eecnth ccnrujry and the meta¬ 
physical manifestations studied by F. W. H. Myers and Dr. Richet, Such 
phenomena as the heard by Joan of Arc and the visions of 

Savonarola and Thomas 1 Becfcec are often dted m this context. 

None of these tentative "explanations^^ holds. It is nor ^ble to 
trcac the events of the Resurrection as due to the appearance of a phantom. 
Ev^ it wc accept, which is no part of our brief, the appearance of 
cb^ate bodies, as in the Old Tcstanienc episode in which the phantom 
of Samud appears before Saul in the cavern of the witch of Endor, the 
Cexu Hte^rically refute the supposition. It is true that Jesus is not shown 
as living in exactly the same way as before his death, but it is juggling 
wiA words to substitute a phantom for a man who is shown to us cadtig 
and dmUdiig wd whose actual Eesh could be touched. 

There remains the ihcory of collective haUuctnation, The phenomenon 

1 ™ where crowds of people, in pcrfccdy 

g!^ Euth, have been convinced that they have actually seen something 
where there was nothing to be seen. The Church is very sceptical of such 
phenomena and all reports of visions are subjected to die most stringent 
exammaQon. The fundamental characteristic of collective hallucinadon 
IS that ah who are connected with it share it, the wave of conviction 
sweeps everyone along. When we examine die accounts of the Resur¬ 
rection, however, we find many who Kesitaied to believe in it. The 
Apostles were neither visionaries nor ccstarirs and their faith in Jesus was 
not great enough to rcsuircct him; we have only to read the story of 
TLomai to rullsc this. ^ 

It is going beyond the evidence to postidate mystical visions lihc those 
of a Catherine Emmerich, or even of St Catherine of Siena, On this point 
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lois}', who certainly does act Bvotir iupcmaturAl expLinatioaSp wdccs 
"The apostles aad St. Paul are not recording subjective impressions; they 
spe^ of the presence of an objectiye, perceptible and tangible Christ, not 
an ideal beings sdU less an imaginary presence/' The Gospel evidence for 
the Resurrectipn can either be accepted or rejected: in the latter case it is 
a matter for the apologisiSp as we have already indicated, but if the 
restiinony be accepted as valid then it is impossible to interpret the word 
ResvrKctim except in the etymological sense of the term.^ 

'"He rose fiom the dead'". The words in the Creed mnst be taken 
literally, not only by the Chrlstkn bur by the historian. However 
astounding it may seem [o ns^ Jesus cajaic out of the tomb and lived a 
second life for forty days. The fact is as well attested as any other in the 
life of Christ. It can cveii be dated: jesns rose foom the grave and began 
his second existence "tertia die'", says the Apostles^ Creed, the third day 
after his death. 

The Gospd is so precise in this matter that (here wonid seem to be no 
argument. The Resurrection, say St. Matthew^ Sn Mark^ St. L&ike and 
St, John, occurred on "the first day of the week - the Greeks to this day 
cal] Monday* the second day; Tucs^y, the third; Wednesday, the fourth; 
Thursday, the fifth; Friday, the Pamsceve or day of prepararion for the 
Sabbath; Saturday, the Sabbath and Sunday, the Oominical. The Sabbath 
completes the week, since it is that seventh day upon which Jehovah 
rested and Sunday is the first. The Resurrection took place on the third 
day after Jaus's death as he himself had prophesied according to St 
Matthew {xvi, 21, 19) and Sc, Luke (ix, 22, xviii, 33). St. Mark (viiL 

3:1, ix. 31, X. 34) says “three days after^\ foUowing perhaps the Jewish 
usage of including in a count of days that on which the particular evenc 

* Guiguebert's theory unitH several atcempted explanattoni. The disciples, after 
the death of Jisus, IHt and beheved ihar hu spirit could not die. In ihc ci^tcd stale 
which thij convtcdon induced, some of them had visiufit and chui, little by Hnle, 
the spirirual conviction became materialised into a concrete mrvivaJ. Dilipnl 
t^Kaimnadon of tbe teachings of Christ and of various Old Tcstam^l prophesies 
prt^iiccd the account of the Re^turerticMi. The weakness of this hypothnu is that 
Ouigpeberr dare not advance that this fkilh created by a myth was (bonded m 
nothing;. He presupposes visians, but of what kind: metaphyiiah mysticaJ or hallu- 
dnatory? And if the aposdei mnsmuted theft vmoa into the real world, providing 
concrete details, why show the Tivitnascs of the Rcsurrcctionr St. Peter among others, 
as mcfeduloui or dmihtful? We nodee, in the Gospd story of these forty days, that 
the life ofjesus is norncounted in exactly the ame w’ay as before ^ his body ii in some 
way spiritualised, tetnovod from some of the ttamm^ of our human conditioiL If 
the rny^ had been concocted by die Apostles, would they have allowed this curious 
discrimination ? It seems more likely that they would have emphasised the material 
presence of Jesnt in the flesh. 
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began or ended, k lus been diougbt chat ihJs insiscence upon the precise 
figure b connected with the Rabbinical belief that the soul after death 
hovers around the body in distress for three days before finally ahaiidon- 
ing ii. It will be remembered that Martha said to Jesus that there could 
be no hope for Lazarus, her brocherj because he had heen dead for four 
days, 

Jonah spent three days in the whale s belly, the Son of Man spent the 
same period eato-mhed. This was the "sign of Jonas'* to which Jesus him¬ 
self had referred. The whale gave up it prey: death yielded its victim^ and 
the news must have spread {quickly, that: Easter Sunday morning, among 
the harassed and miserable disciples. It was not long before the Chrisdan 
Churchp wishing to distinguish its own feast £i:om that of the Jewi^ set 
aside the day of the Resurrecdom From the dme of the Acts and the 
Episdes, Dies dominkd^ the day of the Lord, is the day set apart and since 
then every Sunday has kept ir m memory. 

I t is very difficult to work our any sort of chronology for the events 
which mark the life of Jesus after the Risutrecdom Not only is there 
no agreement between the four Gospclsp they seem, if ^en literally, 
almost to contradict each other. According to St. Matthew (xxviiL lo) 
and St Mark (xvL 7) Christ told ihe holy women to tell his disciples to 
make their way to Galilee, where he would show himself to thedi. St* 
John, however* states that his first appearance co the disciples was in 
Jerusalem. There can be no entirely satisfactory reconciliation of the 
accounts. It is generally accepted that the first appearances of the Risen 
Christ were in the Holy City bur that* since a number of the disdples 
would already have gone hack after the Passover to their nadve province, 
there were bter manifestations in Galilee. 

There is, howevetp one important fact which should be stressed and it 
may perhaps have sonic bearing on the question just discussed. The 
Gospel makes it quite clear that the drcumstances of the life of j«us after 
his resurrection were not the same as those of his previous life among 
men. This is not only evidenc upon a reading of the Apostolic text, it 
is also part of the traditional teaching of the ChurcL His bodily pr^ence 
was not subject to the ordinary condidom as beforep one might say that 
his appearance was determined by an act of will. When Mary Magdalene 
in her emotion ran towards him* he said "Touch me not”, hut he told 
doubdng Thomas to put his hand in the wound iu his side. The Gospel 
always says that he "showed himsdf” to his disciples* and the termp 
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which 15 not used previomiy, would seem to indkatc that they wotdd not 
have seen him unless he wished. 

Several of the detaib given ahouE his ^'appearances^' mtensi^ the 
scrangcncss of thk second life. He appears in a room in the midst of theni, 
although all the doors have been closed, and they suppose that they have 
seen a phantom (Luke xsiv. 36, John xx. 19). After he appeared to the 
disciples at Emmaus^ ^*he vanished out of their sight'* (Luke xxiv. 31). 
He assumed dificrent aspects. Mary Magdalene supposed him to be a 
gardener; the disdplcs on the road to Emmaus did not recognise him 
(Luke xxiv. 16). He appeared to them * m another form” (Mark xvi. 12). 
Peter himself and the chief apostles spoke with him on the shore of the 
lake of Gahlee (John xm. 4) and they did not know him. 

These cransformations may have inspired the author of that strange 
agraph appeared not as I was*^ The Evangelists take great pains to 
make it clear thaE the risen Jesus was not a spirit. When his appearance 
“terrified and affrighted his disciples* he said* Why are ye troubled? And 
why do thoughts rise in your hearts? Behold, my hands and my feet, that 
it is 1 myself- handle me and see* for a spirit hath not flesh and bones* as 
ye see me have". And, seeing that they still hesitated* he asked '"Have ye 
here any meat? And they gave him a piece of broiled fish and of an honey¬ 
combs And he took it and did eat before them" (Luke xidv. 36-43). “I 
am quite sure" wrote St. Ignatius of Antioch about the end of the first 
ccnttiry a.d. "that even afEcr the Resurrection Jesus Christ had a body. 
He ate and drank wIeIi his disdples ahhough spiTihmlly he ivdtf united with 
tftc Fiither'\ 

These last words explain the nature of the mystery. Various cridcs have 
found two distinct conccpdoiis of the Resurrection in the Gospd; one* 
the more spiritual p stating that the risen Jesus was not subject to the 
ordinary conditions of human life* the OEher insisting that he was com¬ 
pletely revivified. These two concepdonSp say the cridcs* are irrccondlabte. 
In die natural order of chingSp perhap they are, but arc dealing 
admittedly and cxplicidy with the supernatural order. It can be conceded 
that Jesus in his hfe after death displays qualities which are not human in 
die hnfiidng sense of the word* as if while preserving all die characierisdcs 
of the flesh, he is able to escape from its bondage as we know it; as if the 
God in him had* through the death of the nunp weakened sdJl finthex the 
en velope of flesh. 

In the famous passage in his Epistle to the Corindiiani (xv. 35-44) St. 
Paul preaching on the Resurrecdon, holds oue for every man Ehe hope 
of this same transformadon. *'Buc some man will say* How arc the dead 
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raiacd up? And with what body do they come? Thou fbol^ that which 
thou sowcsE 15 not quickencdp except it die. And chic which thou sowest, 
thou sowesE not that body that shall be, but bare grain, it may chance of 
wheat or of some other grain. B ut God giveth it a body as it hath pleased 
him^ and to every seed his own body. All flesh is not the same fiesb, but 
there is one kind of flesh of men^ another flesh of beasts, another of 
fishes and another of birds. There are also celestial bodies and bodies 
terrestrial, but die glory of the celestial is one, and the glory of die 
tcrtcstrial is another. ... So also is the rcsinTCCtion of the dead. It is 
sown in corrupdoTi!; it is raised in mcomipdon. It is sown in dishonour; 
It is raised in glory: it is sown in weakness; ic is raised in power* It is 
sown a natural body; it is raised a spiriEual body.*^ In the sense w-hich St. 
Paul expounds in this passage, the body of Jesus risen was a red/ human 
body^ but glortjifd. 

It may be chat the explanation of what seems to us contradictory in the 
Gospel uarradvej lies bi this very deEmdon. The limitations of time and 
space arc those of our common human existence; w^c are always conscious 
of being subject to them. It may be that "the body raised in glory** 
is not in bondage to them; it may be here or there at die same cime» 
because for it dicre is no dme or space, today and tomorrow may be 
co-existent in Eternity, It is noteworthy that in rhit same chapter of I. 
Corinthians, St. Paul, referring to the various appearances of Christ after 
the Resurrection^ brackets with them his own vision on the road to 
Damascus^ "he was seen of me also'^ though it iook place four years laterj 
long after Christ had ascended inio heaven* 

Jesus himself, speaking of the Resurrccrion among the disdpics to 
whom he had just appeared^ said “These are the words which 1 spake 
unto you, while I was yet with you, liat all things must be fulfilled that 
were written in the law of Moses, and in the prophecs and in the psalmi* 
concerning me” (Luke xxiv. 44). They were gathered together at night- 
6JI, in die very room where only a few days before, at the Last Supper, 
Jesus had offered them his body and his blood* They were talking of the 
astonishing things which had happenedL of the empty tomb and of what 
the women had told them, and because they sdLI feared the wrath of the 
Jews, all the doors were barred. Two of the disdples, perhaps two of the 
70 whom Jesus had appointed to go out and teach, had just come in 
excited and out of breath, Eo say that as they were walking on the road to 
Emmaus, some little distance off, they had been rejoined by the Master 
who had talked with them. The others discussed the story, eagerly asking 
questions. The mystery of the universe hovered over the gathering of 
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men, whose spirits were fired by 3. hope which their CDmnioiisctw could 
sdll hardly accept. Then Jesus appeared in their midst, and said "Pca«^ be 
unto you”. 

There must have been many such appearances^ uiany more than the 
Gospels recount, because we have seen chat St. Peter is said to have 
received one, and St. Paid mendons another where there were no fewer 
than five hundred witnesses. Th^sc men and women, who had for more 
than two years Jived in the orbit of the mystery without entirely under¬ 
standing it, were now thrown into confijdon, and the daily life of 
ardsans and fishermen vrhich they had meant to resume, was entirely 
dislocated. 

There were some who still held out. “But Thomas, one of the twelve 
called Didymus, was not with them when Jesus came. The Other disdplcs 
therefore said lumo him* We have seen the Lord. But he said unto theui. 
Except 1 shall see in his bauds the print of the nails, ajid put my finger 
into the print of the nails and thrust my hand into his side, 1 will not 
beheve. And after eight days, again his disdplcs were within, and Thomas 
with them. Then came Jesus^ the doors being shut, and said, Peace be unto 
you. Then saith he to Thomas, Reach hither thy finger and behold my 
hands; and reach hither thy hand and thrust it into my side, and be not 
faithless but believing. And Thomas answered and said unto him, My 
Lord and my GodL Jesus saidi unto him, Thomas* because thou hast seen 
me, thou hast believed: blessed arc they diat have not seen and yet have 
believed" (John xx. 14.-29)^ This scene displays the Evangelist at his best, 
clear, decailed and straightforward, presen dng Jesus as we have known 
him throughout the Gospel record* mcrdfiil to doubters and suinersw 
It has always been popular in Chrisdau art* firom the superb mosaic at 
St. Mark*s onward* perhaps because it is so reassuring to human weakness^ 
because it brings such hope and strength to troubled hearts. 

T he Synoptics only allude to one of Jcsiis*s appearances in Galilee 
(Matt, xxviu. 16) but St, John devotes an entire chapter to them, 
obviously as a supplement to his narradvc* There is also a passage con¬ 
cerning tbcm in the apocryphal Gospel of Peter* which unfortunately 
stops in the middle- “We, the twelve disdpl^ of the Lord sat in sorrow 
and mourning and each of us sadly returned to his own house. I, Simon 
Peter and my brother Andrew, having fetched our nets set off for the sea 
of Gahlce and with us was Levi, son of Alpheus, whom the Lord. . . 
According to Sl John* there were present Peccr* Thomas* Nathaniel from 
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CahAp the sons of Zcbcdce and two others. They had been fishing all night 
without catching anything^ When tnoming came^ they heard an luifcnown 
voice calling out from the shore. "ChildreUp have ye any meat?” They 
answered "No”. “Cast the net to the right side of the ship and ye shall 
find,” said the voice. They did so and immediately the net was £Ltled, so 
much that they could hardly bring it aboarcL 

John was the first to understand and said to Peter "It is the Lord”» And^ 
scizitig a garment for decency, since when at work he was naked, die 
leader of the Apostles Sung himself into the sea and swam towards Jesus. 
As once before, on this same lake, the miraculous catch of fish had opened 
the hearts of these $iniple men, so now a repetition of the miracle brought 
them enlightenment. Symbolically, the first miracle marks the first stage 
of the estabUshment of the Church: the second foreshadows the great 
hatils which these fishers of men were soon to mate. A delightful picture 
by Conrad Witz at Geneva transposes the scene to Lake Leman betw^ecn 
the Eaux-Vives and Cologny with Mont Blanc in place of Hermon in the 
distance. It is an acceptable and touching transposition for it was not only 
in the lake of Galilee that these nets were to be cast, and men of all races 
wotild be drawn into theuL 

Jesus's last task upon earch, in those final hours when the second life 
which had been accorded to him was drawing to a dose, was to strengthen 
the faith of his disciples^ to instruct them definitely in then missiotip to 
prepare his Church. "Go ye therefore and teach all nations* bapdring 
them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of die Holy Ghost.” 
"He that believeth and is baptized shaU be saved; but he that belicveth not 
shall be damned. And these signs shall follow them that believe: In my 
name shall they cast out devils; they shall speak with new congites, they 
shall take up serpents; and if they drink any deadly thing it shaU not hurt 
them; they shall by hands on the sick and they shall recover/' “And, Lo. 

I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world” (Matt, xxviti. iS- 
20, Mark xvi. ti-rS). 

The rights and dudes of the Church &om henceforward arc irrefutably 
established. And Peter, its head, was confirmed in his role. After the 
miraculous haul of fish, and after they had cooked and eaten some of the 
hundred and fifty-three large fish w^hich had come into their nets^ Jesus 
said to Peter: Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than these? 
He saith unto him. Yea* Lord, thou knowest that I love thee. He said 
unto him. Feed my bmbs. He saith unto him again the second dme, 
Simon, son of Jonas* lovest thou me? He saith unto him. Yea, Lord* thou 
knowest that I love thee. He saith unto him* Feed my sheep. He saith 
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tmlo him a third time, Simon, soq of Jonas, Invest thou me? Peter was 
grieved because he asked him a third dme and said. Lord, thou knqwcst 
all thitigs^ thou Jmowest that 1 love thee, Jesus saith unto him, Feed my 
sheep"" (John ffid. 15-17). The Good Shepherd, about to go from their 
sight, conhded his flock to the srroiigesc and the most capable. And Peter 
accepted his mission, although it carried with it a prophecy of the martyr's 
death. “When thou wast young, thou girdest thyself^ and walkest 
whither thou w^ouldst: but when thou shalt be old, thoti shale stretch 
forth thy hands and another shall gird thee and carry thee whither thou 
vrouldst not"^ Oolm xxL iS). The shadow of the cross on which Simon 
called Petcr^ “the Rock*\ was to perish is foreshadowed here, hut Peter 
did not flinch for in his heart he had already accepted it. "Follow me"' 
said Jesus then and aioog the shores of the sei of Gahlee, grey and black 
or touched vdth. a delicate rose, their dark sands sprinkled with small 
bright shells, they followed himj for what last counsel, for what last 
teaching, wc do not know, 

F or forty days these men lived in the ambience of this supcmatiiral 
reality^ and we know that their faith was for ever assured by it. Then 
one day, not far from the Holy City, by that Mount of Olives where they 
had once escorted him in triumph^ as Jesus ralked to them and lifted his 
hand in blessings he seemed to be lifted up into the air in the midst of 
them, hut every instant moving further and further from them. He 
disappeared from their sight, but his peace he left with them. 

I f Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your £aiih is also 
vain." Thirty years later, St, Paul was to write this in bis Epistle to 
the CorinEhians (L Cor. xv, 14). This prodigious event, this second life 
of a man after he had died, which agnostics regard as legendary, which 
Renan tacitly discounted by exclusion* for his story ends widi the burial 
of Jesus* has been imdc the comer stone of die ChurclL In the centre of 
Christian theology* as of Christian morahry, is the image of the Risen 
Saviour, the conqueror of death. All Chrisrian hope derives from it for 
"if in this life only we have hope in Christ, w^c arc of all men most 
miserable” (L Cor. xv. 19), 

The conceptioii of a god who dies as all men must die but who rises 
from the dead to teach men that death may be overcome, is one of those 
ideas which have for thousands of years most pcnasteiitly lutmted humm 
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consdousncss. Tlie idta, howevct cxprcsssdp is Ksenddly 2 noble one. 
Wc aU feei the thing in us which is unique and ineplaccabk has the 
right to endure beyond the three score and ten years allotted to us. All 
the great myths proceed from the secreE agony of the huftian condition 
and witness to the same disquiet so that inevitably, across whatever gulfe 
of time or place, they resemble each other and arc touched with the same 
sense of awe. Eut it docs not follow &om this that ihe story of Chrisfs 
resurrection belongs to this nexus of myth. "The blow stnick at Golgotha" 
writes Frazer in The Gclden Bought that bible of" comparative ” religious 
critidsm, “sent a million quivering chords of expectation vibrating in 
unison wherever there existed a memory of the old old story of the god 
who dies and rises again”. In its wider 5cnsc> this statement may be 
accepted for, like many ocher elements of the Chrisdan teachings the 
dogma of the Rcsurrecdon came to fill an expec^tion w'hich had long 
stirred the hearts of men, an expectation which the Egyptian and Syrian 
legends had only been able to express in a base or clumsy form. But the 
attempt to equate the Resurrecdon of Jesus with the legends of Osiris* 
Attis and Adonis is paiencly erroneous. 

There is no trace of the influence of any such pagan myths in Jewish 
thought at the time of Christ, nothing to suggest the idea of a resurrected 
dcity^ Everything that we knoiv about the liEtle community in Israeh 
during the last centuries of its existence, testifies to its harsh and rigorous 
exclusion of foreign ideas. It will be remembered that ueithet the Lagides 
nor the Scleudds succeeded in implanting their beliefs in Palestine. The 
vciy^ fact that the idea ofa rcsurcccced god was imported from Egypt iuid 
Syria would be enough to insure its exclusion from Jerusalem. Gan it be 
said that we are confronted with one of those mysterious wav« of human 
sentience which could spontaneously generate the same idea on the banks 
of the Nile, in the pbteau of Anatolia and in the Holy City of Jerusalem? 
But the moment the comparison is made the striking difrerence beeween 
the myths and the Gospd story is apparent. 

Of the various "dying and rising gods" the oldest and best known is 
Osiris, whom the Egypdans had, for at least fifteen hundred years before 
the Christian era* regarded as tbe divinely appointed guide who could 
lead the spirits of the departed through the dark valley of the tomb. 
From the shores of the Euphrates came Tammuz whose legend travelled 
K> the MediEerrancan lands vrhercj in the hands of the Greeks, it became 
the pathedc sEory of the young hunter Adonis, the beloved of Aphrodite, 
who was killed by a wild boar and brought back to life by the goddess. 
Elsewhere, there v™ Attis, the spouse of Cybcle, whoic blood Sowed in 
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tlic Phrygian streams and whose midates venerated Iiim with orgiastic 
rices mcluding self mudbeions. There were also die Orphic rites of 
Dioaysios Zagrens, little homed one", tom to pieces by the savage 
women in the Thradan forests, whose heart dissolved in wine was drunk 
by Zeus and germinated in the body of the God to be bom again, 

Wc must always remember, however, when we consider these 
"mysEcry religions” that wc know very lirde indeed about them. Nodring 
has come down to m hut exEcmals, fragments of hynvn^ or rites, and ic is 
very risky to attempt to reconstruct firom these the essentials of the 
&ith within. We must be careful not to seek to explain them in terms of 
belicfe and modes of thought which are exclusively ChrLsdan. When, for 
instance. Monsieur Moret writes that “the representation of the Passion 
and death of Osiris was certainly accompanied by the resurrection of the 
god” we seme a yielding, perhaps unooiisdously, to the idea of equaling 
the pagan and the Christian conceptions: the W'ords Passion and Resur¬ 
rection have an exclusively Christian connotation and ore never found in 
Egypdan texts. The w^ord Pfissicn indeed involves the Christian idea of 
self renunciation, of suffering voluntarily accepted for redemption, an 
idea quite foreign to Egyptian modes of thought As for the adverb 
cerminly, this is in itself an admission, for in the writings of andent Egypt 
the resurrection of Osiris is never explicitly oiSrmed. 

When we consider the differences between Jesus risen from the dead 
and the other ^^risen gods” the resemblances^ in (act, pall into insignifi¬ 
cance. On the one hand vve have the indccoidcs in which the myths 
abound and from which the Gospel is completely free - the insistence 
with which Isis, having reassembled her husband Osiris from the pieces 
inEo which his body hid been cut, mourns the absence of the one part 
missing and the obligation upon the priests of Attis to sacrifice thdr 
viriht)'. These cannot be dismissed as part of that natural grossness of 
primitive people^ which perhaps indicates mnocence rather than evih 
For these sexual allurions have a definite meaning; they reveal that at the 
basis of this idea of "resurrextion" is nothing more than die desire of the 
life force* the demondmg instinct of the human heart to extend its 
ephemeral existence by procreation. An eminent authority, M. Franz 
Cumont. has seen in all these myths a uniform fundamental ”tbc cult of 
the power of gencrarion and of the desire which provokes it'". He calls 
attention to the fact that in all these storii^ “the prindpal role is the 
woman V" for she is the visible agent of the transmission of life and the 
symbolic agent of the resurrection. 

Another common factor of nearly oU these "risen god” myths is an 
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cvcD more obvious analogy wiib natural processes^ the connection with 
the Sprmgdme rebirth of vegetadon in which, throughout the ages, man 
has seen a pledge of the endless renewal of life. This theme played a very 
important part in the religions of Anatolia, Phr)^gia and Syria: the symbol 
of Attis was a pine ^pling: Adonis was called “the seed within the Great 
Mother'' Cybele, the earth goddess. In hgypt, one of the ccremoriics of 
the cult of Osiris was the planmig of a human figure modcQed in eby 
with seeds of wheat ajid the shoots which thrust forth were a symbol of 
life reborn. Whatever explanation of these myths may be favoured, they 
are clearly diametrically opposed to the Chrisdan idea. 

Even if we take the Osiris legend in its purest and highest form, the 
data that we have is quite different from that of the Gospel* Osiris was a 
benevolent god, the lord of justice, the protect or of the family and the 
dry, a moral pattern: hut he was not and had never been a man like us. 
His animist origin is betrayed by his identification with the Nile, the life- 
giving stream w^hich holds Egypt in its gifo The drama of Kb death, hb 
murder by hb evil brother Set-Typhon (the arid, burning desert), due 
dbmemberment of hb body and the dispersion of the piec^, may be 
given a symbolic meaning as rypifying the struggle between the destruc¬ 
tive forces of barbarism and ihe constructive power of civilisation, but 
there b no suggesdon of a conscious willing sacrifice made by a bemg in 
order to redeem the sins of men and deliver them from their wretchedness, 
when Isb, with the help of Homs, succeeds in re-assembling the pieces of 
the body of Osins she makes it whole by magic but what she rimkcs b a 
mummy, the first of the Egypdan mummies. He b dot brought hack to 
life, but b rcconsdtulcd so that life may be possible for him on the other 
side of death* 

when we consider the moral and spiritual significance, an even 
greater difference b apparent. In the cult of Osiris, as iu all the mystery 
rchgions, emphasis was laid upon a rigorous imitadon of the material 
circumstances attaching to the god* The Egyptian, in hb desire to ensure 
his survival in the other world, had to embalm hb corpse exactly as Isb 
had done. Thb essentially materialistic conception, which belongs 
entirely to the realm of magic, developed through the centuries into the 
idea of a judgment of sotds after death with Osirb as the judge, as he had 
once been among the living. The essentia] was compliance with a ritual^ 
not any moral requiremeut* An Egyptian funerary insaiption says: 
"Even as Osifb lives, he also will live; even as Osirb was not annihilated, 
he also will not be aimiHlatcd,'' C^irb, the god who died md was re* 
assembled, b the protot^^pe of every human being who observes funerary 
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rites. To the Christiaiip the Resiirrcetion of Jesus is not an autooiatic 
guarantee of eternal life provided that certain litei arc performed: 10 share 
in the etemal glory of the elect he must live in Christ and nuke himself 
spiritually like Jesus. This is the &ctor which ^ above all others ^ lifts the 
Christian idea of Resurrection on to an entirely different plane from any 
myths or rites associated with “risen gods"^ in the ancient world 

T he importance of the Rcsurrecdoa in Chrisdan doctrine thus goes 
far beyond its historical importance as an episode in the life of Christ 
Chrisdanity would indeed be simply a moral system, as certain "liberal” 
Protestants aftirnip if the Resurrection did not trinsform it into a meta¬ 
physic, for to him who believes in the Rfiurrection a new hghc is thrown 
upon the mystery of our being and our human condition. It is not merely 
a theological concepdon issuing ftom the subtle intetligence of St. Paul. 
Certainly we owe to the Apostle of the Gentiles the most profoundly 
reasoned e3:planadon of the doctrine in the First Epistle to the Corinthians^ 
but we have only to read St. Peter's discourse in die Acts of the Apostles 
to reahse chat the first genemtion of Chrisdans set exactly the ame store 
on iti for when Matthias was chosen to replace Petex he was to become 
"'a mtness to the Resurrection.” All the Chiisrian Fathers, Sn Clement 
of Rome. Sn Ignadus of Andoch, St. Polycarp of Smyrtka, St Justhip 
St Augustine and Origen, preached the fundamental importance of the 
belief m the Rsurrectioa of Jesus. 

The Rcsurrecdon is the ctowu of Christian hope. Christ risen from the 
dead b "'the first &ui& of them that slept” (L Cor. xv. 20), Just as he rose 
from die tomb* so every man In his turn may also hope to rise. "'Behold, 
I show you a mystery” cries St Paul ”We shall not aU deep* but we shall 
all be changed. In a moment hi the tvrinhling of an eye* at the last 
trump; for the trumpet shall soundp and the dead shall be raised incor¬ 
ruptible and we shall all be changed" ( 1 . Cor. xv. 51-52). 

Lite so many of the articles of the Christian faith, this exalted hope had 
germinated, grown and ripened in the inmost heart of Israel Isaiah had 
said ""He will swallow up death in victory” (jqcv. 8), "'Thy dead men shall 
live, together ssith my dead body, shall they rise” (xxvi. 19). "'And many 
of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awakep some to ever- 
lasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt*^ (Daniel xii. 2). 
And what Christian bean has not risen in response to Job's unforgettable 
challenge: "Though worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shill I see 
God?” 
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Tbe resurrectioii of Christ crownttl thii hope with certainty. In bis 
lifetime, when Jesus foretold his own end in the allegory of the Temple 
destroyed and rebuilt in three days, his disciples had not understood; nor 
had his reference to Jonah in the w^hde's beUy enlightened themn But when 
the Resurrccdon tore die scales from their eyes, they undersEoodK they 
realised and they taught that this event which involved them personally 
involved also all mankind- What, in the Old Testament, had been no 
more ^han a vague hope or presentiment was to be die fundamental 
doctrine of the New, for in this matter* as in so many others^ the final 
Rcveladon had been given- 

The hope of the Resurreciion does not only offer a supreme hope to 
man condemned to dic‘ it transforms his whole concepdon of life itself 
The andent philosophy regarded die body as an afHicdon, a prison, a 
fetter, even a roniL "The soul s^annot assert itself until detached from the 
body” says Plato. "Liberated and purified from the madness of the flesh 
we may live,” Chrisdanicy associates the flesh with the triumph of the 
spiiir, affirming the whole man, a soul and a body linked to each other by 
a mutual cesponsibility. The body must not be despised for it is called 
upon to pardcipatc in the eternal glory of the whole being, "[f the dead 
rise not, let m eat and drink'* but since they will rise^ let us respect, in 
ourselves and in others, this body promised to glorification. As the "first 
fruits” of the resurrecdon of man, the Resurtcction ofjesus is the affiima- 
don of human dignity* So Ear from being a legend or a literary symbol, 
the doctrine of the Resurrection is the evidence of a supreme realism and 
upon it rests the whole body of Christian morality and sociology. 

death, where is thy stbg. O grave, where is thy victory." The great 
voice of St. Paul* echoing down the centuries of Chrisdan cradidon, has 
brought us consolation, hut he adds "the sting of death is sin”, and in these 
words lies the whole desdny of man. Jesus, in conquering death, conquered 
also the powers of evil. It was through sin that death came into the world 
but Jesus ame to show us chat however wretched and debased may be 
our condition* it can by the promise of God*s help be overcome. The 
Kingdom of the Father* whecc he will reign in glory, is that Kingdom 
which is within us* and which, although at first a grain of mustard seed* 
will grow into a tree with a myriad branches in the souls of the saints. 
If we would share in the glory of Christ risen, we must share in the 
example of his life. And since death and sin are one, whatever in us 
yields to sin reaches out to death* but every striving towards good is a 
step towards etemai life. The Resuixecdon is not merely an historic fact 
cd^g place at a certain point in time. It is the explanation of the drama 
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of Iiuitian tiiicory, we can only keep alive in tts that whidi is worthy of 
life, and worthy of life eternal. 

Csinuies before the dme of Jciijs, in the land where he came to live, 
to suffer and to conquer death, a small, imimportaiit people had dis- 
eovered, by dow stages, that God is not only almightyt th<i eternal will 
and che mysrery of Ae universe* he b also and above all dungs, perfect 
justice and truth, the absolute goodn Slowly this people acquired a deeper 
consciousness, adjusting their needs in order co relate the tenets of their 
moral system to the commands of the Almighty and, alone among all 
die peoples of the world, they proclaimed the truth that there was no 
moialiry apart from God. They had ro aspire still further to reach a 
synthesis which no religion had yet dared to formulate^ the union of the 
moral and metaphysical systems so that man might realise his age^ld 
dream of making himself ^^Hke the gods.^^ 

When Jesus disappeared from the midst of his disciples, he left with 
them the joy of knowing what the deeper consdousness of Israel had 
foreseen, dut existence and good are one, not only in God but for every 
m.TTi . The one way by which man can parddpatje in the divine, in eEcruity^ 
is to practise in this mortal life the lesson which Jesus had taught and 
Uved. the difficult law of love. 

Jesus was to rejoin his Father and the eyts of men Would see him no 
more. But, although he had gone^ his message remained, the message 
which he had commanded the disciples to preach. In a very few genera-^ 
dons, like the small seed in the Gospel parable, the gc>od grain of his 
teaching had been sown throughout the countries of the Empire, and it 
Was to give a miraculous harvest^ The teaching of the vanquished 
conquer^ the world in less than three hundred years. 

He did not leave only his teaching behind him when he ascended inro 
Leaven. Most men who leave the world leave no mote than a memory, 
perhaps a few words written down or repeated so that when we try to 
evoke even the greatest of them from the work or the teaching they leave 
behind, they seem somehow fossilised, lacking the breach of life* But 
what remains of the living God ii not only his Teaching but his Presence. 
Christianity as a faith is something more than an adherence to a philoso-^ 
phical system; to participate in Jesus requires the identificadon of the 
creature with its moddL What Christians call Grape is nothing less than 
the survival of the God made man in all of tm 
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The pktory ot-er d^aik 


T here is one incident in the story of the "second life" of jesui whichp 
although very simply tolch is charged with a mysteriom spiritual 
luminosity. It is the story told by St. Lute (xxiv. i j-35) and confirmed 
by St. Mark (xvi. jz) of the appearance of Jesus to the two disdpla 
walking on the road to Bnumus. They were not men of any pardciilar 
note, just two men bke any of us. Tlicy wexe^ except for the twelve 
apostles and the holy women, die first members of the Church recorded 
by the New Testament, and they seem to have been favoured with a 
unique revdadon precisely because they were like everyone dsct fore¬ 
shadowing the humblest members of the Chrisdan flock. They had loved 
Jesus devotedly without altogether understanding his message, which 
they had interpreted in a htcral, temporal sense. One of them was called 
Clcophas^ and that is all we know of thoxc 
They went on their way sadly, having witnessed the drama of the 
Passion. Perhaps Emmaus, the village to which they were going, was their 
home and there was nothing left for them but to take up their dull daily 
life again now that the high adventiirc which had drawn them out of 
themselves was over. There has been a good d&l of argument over the 
sice of the Emmaus of the Gospel; some have located it at Qoubeibdi. 
which is distant fiom Jerusalem about the "sixty furlongs" mendoned by 
St. Lute. Others accept the oldest exadidon which ideodfies Emmaus 
with Amouas, formerly Nicopolis^ which is about a hundred and sixry 
furlongs away from the capital, although it would seem impossible to 
make a return journey of this length 00 foot in one day. The traditional 
Emmaus is a bright litde town on the edge of a hiU, from which there is a 
view extending to the frelds around Ja&; it is bke a good many others 
with its square white houses, its cypresses and sycamores and the torrent 
which in the rainy season funs along the bottom of a dark ravine. Just 
beside it is the Trappist monastery of El-Athroun, where chc monks^ 
whose silent presence is a lesson in Christian conccmpladon^ have also by 
their Labours transformed the arid, infertile soil into Imturianc vincy^ards, 
olive and orange groves* while the spreading fields of silver barley on the 
red earth of the hillside seem like the symbol of the divine benediction, 
a living proof that grace is present in this place.* 

* The more ment warts are bigdy m favour of the ttadidoDal idonti^caricHi. 
Emmaus must have b«n dw to Lydda ai the ^bak plain "ai the pbce where the 
mountaim begin to rfsc'* sayi Si. Jerome, and if wc take ihe GtHpef text titenUy ir 
was just a vdlaget and ui spite of its brief notoriety at the ate ef a batdc b which 
Judas Macabetii annihilawd a Greek army, a humbk place with nothing lo boast of 
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"while they comjniiiied together and reasoned* Jesus hlmseir drew 
near and went with them. But their eyes were holden that they should 
not know him. And he said unto them: What manner of communi^ 
cadom arc these that ye have one to another, as ye walk and arc sad? 
And the one of them whose name was Clcophas, answering said unto him: 
Art thou only a stranger in Jerusalem, and hast not known the things 
which are come to pass there in these days? And he said unto them, 
Whac things? And they said unto him. Concerning Jesus of Nazarethp 
which was a prophet mighty in vrord and deed before God and all the 
people: And how rhe chief priests and our rulers delivered him to be 
condemned to death* and have crucified him. But we trusted that it Iiad 
been he which should have redeemed Israel: and beside ail this, today is 
the third day since these things were done. Yea, and certain women abo 
of our company made ns astonisbed, w^hich were early at the sepulchre: 
And when fhey found not his body* they came saying, that they had also 
seen a vision of angels, which said that he was ahve. And certain of them 
which were with us went to the sepuldire and found it even so as the 
women liad said, bur him they saw not. 

"Then Jesus said ro them *0 foolsi and slowof heart to believe all that the 
prophets have spoken. Ought not Christ to have suScied these things, and 
to enter into bis glory? And beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he 
expounded unto them m aU the scriptures the things concerning himself.* 
"And they drew nigh unto the village, whither they went; and be made 
as though he would have gone further. But they constrained him saying* 
Abide with us: for it is coward evening, and the day is &r spent. And he 
went in to tarry with them. 


avc its "pure waters^*, ythiih are trmembered in TaLoitidie tneOdon. In Ajj. a its 
Habitants attacked a Roman convoy and were pumibed by the dcstrurtioii of thdr 
vil^e whidi bad Jim been rebuilt by the dme of tbe Gospel inddenL In the maner 
of ics dUtanec horn Jeruslein ic is very hud to arri ve at an opinion for some of the 
wly manuscript texts give bo hirlongs and oEhen Two of these MSS have a 
maf]^nal seodum whkk says ''Tbis should be read ai 160 according bo the correct 
texts and Origen’s oonhrmadan of thar trueb.^' It is dear bom this that cbc difficulty 
of making a jcujtiey of more than 20 luilcs from Jetusalem and back in one day was 
reahsed very early in Gospd criridsen, but eaily gcomphioal texts such as Piolany^s 
t^CDgraphy and the du pcitrin dc Bordeaux couAiin the distances as 160 furlongs. 

It is perhaps possible rhat rhe disdples were fired with enthuxtaun for the hrst 20 
iitil^ but that the remainder of rhe journey waa nude on some sort of mount. A 
curioiis additional fact is that immaus owed its chiefly ro Origen who obrained 
from, the half-eiaiod perverted myadc, the emperor Heliogabalas. funds to rebuild a 
new to^ on the ate, which was called Nkopolis. All ihcsc quesdons are dealt with 
exhausringly in the munumencal work of FF^ Vincxxit and Abel, Dfwwtts, Pans 1932 
and the smaller work of the same ride published by Fr. Duvignau in 1937- 




Ttte ^ktcry over 

"An<J it came to pas as he sat at meal with them, he cook bread and 
blessed it and brake and gave to them. And thdr eyes were opened and 
they knew him; and he vanished o«t of their sight. And they said one to 
anotlier: Did not our heart bum within m, while he talked with us by the 
way^ and w!ule he opened to us the scriptures? 

And they rose up the same hour, and returned to Jerusalem and found 
the eleven gachered together^ and them that were with them. 

'"Sayings the Lord is risen bdeed, and hath appeared to Simon. And 
they told what things were done in the way and how he was known of 
them b breaking of bread.*^* 

I t is here, with this moving scene, that wc must end our attempt to paint 
a picture of the life of Jesus, Most of us evoke the scene as Rembrandt 
pamced it, m chat famous picture of the dark room where all the light 
seems to come from the figure of ChrisL On the table is a Imcn clothe 
bare except for die bread which assumes a supernatural significance. 
Jesus b praying and the two men arc caught at the moment when their 
tycs. are opened^ one of them half drawing back, the other bowmg m 
adotadocL We know that b a moment the mysterious guest will dis¬ 
appear, but we know too that his presence^ alrhough invisible, will still be 
nianifcst, that it wiU remab m that “burning of the hcart^ which his 
disciples felt as they listened to his teaching. 

For the “burning hcart“ is the sign of his presence. It has persuaded 
the martyrs to give up thdr life accordbg to the flesh for another* more 
complcK, U has fed the heroic fervour of the greai mystia b thdr 
btcrior struggles. The most obscure believer feels it withb him when he 
has received the Bread of life and his soul expands in strengdi, generosity 
and ardour. Christiaiis have, diroughout the cenrurics, found many names 
to express this Ptesence which Jem de Fecamp called “the invisible hurri¬ 
cane of love” and St. Th££^ of lisieux ‘W Erthomless deep I cannot 
sound^i but they ail agree that it exists. “It is not I who live hut Christ b 
me“ cried Sl Paul, and for two thou^d years an mcalcukble number of 
men and women have testified to this Presence as the most certain of rcat 

■ There has been miidi dbeusuon u ta wbetlijer ihu “brcakvig of bread** was m 
I t an erdinuy meal or wbctiicr h wai a rep^tion of ibe eeremony of the Last Supper. 
TbU tMU debated mcoodijnvdiy for nmeceeu hiniclrcd years. St, Auguadne held 
that "we should not hectare to recognuc in the breaking of bread by which ibe two 
{iiKipls recognised ih Saviour, ibeSamunentby wydi weoiMdva are empowered 
to know Tbij inDerpretarioo held the £dd touI the sixuenrh century hue 

later mdd have ahandcHied ir or* at most, treat ii with rBerve. 
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TJw Presence of Christ 

des+ JcsuSp sisccndcd into hjc^vcn^ h sdll tiic CDcature of fiesK and blood 
wbom many lovrd in bk umt and wbotu so many othcHp so long afterr 
have also loved. We cannoi deny the tesdmony of ^ St, Teresa of Avik* a 
Sl Gertrudep a Si. Bernard or a St, Frauds, V^cn Sl Bernard says 
is doser to me than 1 mysclT'; when the poet Claudel says "The something 
in me that is more myself than 1 ain'\ it is this tinchallengeable Presence 
whom they invoke. 

To those who accuse ns of abandoning facts for metaphysics we would 
say that the aHirmadonp reiterated a thousand rimes by perfectly well 
balanced men and women, “of a superior common sense* as Bergson 
put it» that Jesus is to them a living bdng^ Ls itself a fact. The German 
historian Wdlhauscn said: "the eaxeer of Jesus leaves the impression not 
merely of beiag incompletcd but having been interrupted when it had 
hardly begun.** On the human plane^ may have been so. hut this 
"career^* was of those which ndther opposition nor death could intemipt: 
it was to go on for ever in the heart of those who know him. 

As he was about to disappear from the sight of his disciples, he said to 
them those words with which St, Matthew concludes his gospel: “Lo, I 
am with you always^ even unto the end of the world.*' In the course of 
some thirty months, during his missiou on earthy he had patiently pre¬ 
pared these men who were to survive him, he had chosen thcm» taught 
thciUT educated them, he had given them the best of himself It remained 
for them to bear wimess to the light which they had received^ and they 
did not fi ll , 

And so the history of the Hviug God becomes the prologue to that of 
the “Mystical Body" animated by his Presence, that tremendous reality 
engraven upon the heart of the centuries, the Church of Jesus Christ. 
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Chro!iological Table 
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Jesus in His time 

The tempest calmed 

The cure of Jairus's daughter 
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Death of John the Baptist 
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St Stephen martyxed 

35 
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42 
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St Matthew sets down his Gospd in Aramaic 

57 

First Epistle of Paul to the Corbthians 
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63 
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70 
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93 
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St John writes his Gospel 

112 
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Augustus Canar, 71+ loa, loj, 109, ny, iju; 
and the Herodiaji^ 123-4^ HSl eJaracter 
and JclucvruieELt. 137^ i3S''4i, X 4 X, T 4 ^, 
144, 14^. 147 

Aurebus, Marcus, 322, 323 
A«iel, rabbi Jonaiiiaia ben, 393 

Sab-eu-Nadir, the Sorrowfed Gate ofjens- 
aalcmp 4I9 
Bibykia, ^ali of, 73 
Babylonian odie^ sa Exile 
Bach, J. S-p Pasnim. 406 

Balaaiti, ]od, I07 
BapdlnSp hiuory of the rite. Ih>-1 
Baptism of Jciua, a^-iS 
Baptist, Jotm thtp aw John 
Barnabas, St.p ApoKle, ji, aflj 
fyist^c pf, aj 7 

Barahbas, episode of 4 tH ~7 
Banboiomesif, maiSMTc of Sl jo^ 

BaJTbolousev/, St., 210 
Banimeui, cruie of, sSl 
Ba[af&^, Mgr., nSed 10, 54t 3*S 
BaUX, Chltrau do, 

'^Bearing CrOn" in an, 4™ 

S«dCw^ see Sermou OH the Mount 
BeauTaii^ Visseent do, Mffpif ftbtwfjtie, 17 


Btitliebub, 170 

Beieuice, wife of Aditobiilus, mother of 
Hcrodias. Z65 
BeiEoke. ue Voonica 
Bergson, diid, 473 

BertuM of Cbtnrtux, Str, 61 p97, 2S0,4^ 47 J 
Brduban, £4-3, 6B, TOw 75» 120^ 

14a, ija, iJ 5 i 17B 
Bethany, 53, 2S0, xSi, ail, 303 
IJcthaaiy, the houxliold aSr-i* 398-jor, 
xt Miry, Martha lod Lazims 
wfd AoOandng 
Bethel, 93, 1(57 
Bethlehe^ 93-4. 109 

Deikphage, 341 
Bethttkb, 134. IJSf 17 S» il 3 

ofJetiM by Judui, 3^1-3, 3 Ip- 4 
Be£a, Theo^cc of, 13, 331 
Binet^-Sangld^ Ld dtj/sui^ 143, 244i 4];7 
Birthdjilte of Jam, evidenoc an, ipl it 
see aha ChroaoIbAy 
Blaspbcmyp in Jewish law, jiBp 394^5 
Qlo^g of£rr, in Grttfk die, 44S 
restored Ronun dte^ 44S 
Blind man, cure of^ 17^7 
Bloy, LAm quetid ju 
Boaz^ 92^ 

Boinia, primly din of, IJP^ Jlp 
Bonavenrun, Sr., 249 
Boegii, AleKaiadcTr pppe+ 422 
Boich^ Elicronyiumf. paindag of Last 
Judguimt. jsp 

Boinsrt dred 991, sdi, sda, 30S, 34^» 4*® 
Bouillocu Godfrey de, 366 
Brauok Pr^ ^aiid ^9 (fa.) 

Bread of Life, signihea^ of, J71“l 
Byn nrinr InHueucc in Chiiscian icppo- 
araphy, 118^ 

Clear, JJi. 406 
jtff Augustus, Tiberius, etc. 

Caeorca FbilippE Or ^anias^ 123, 124,, II7, 

118^ 227-S 

Caiaphas, high pries5,71?, tjo, 339, 340, 361, 

trial of Jotiu bdbre, 

Cairo, tto, m 
Caltpuk, emperor, 158 
CaHirbd^ bathi loj 
42 i-t 

Calmn, Jean* fiif 4 426 
Ca llixrtrt , Std catacombs of^ 37a 
Caipumia, wife of Julius Caesnr, 406 
Camisards, 4^5 
Cana (Kcfr Kama), 154 
weddirlg at, 155 n seq. 
date, 157 
I™dliEig ai, T74 

Cdnt£r^ Cmtklii, stt Soiottloii, ^ 


Itdex 


Captmum, 56. f7. sS. ijSi i 7 <^ 
hcalmg of ctiitune»i'» it, Jij-ti 

prophecy of deitmctaOn, 21B 
Capri, Tilniai it, 1O4, 402 
CarpocTiTC*^ heretical writer, gB 
Cantuge, 140 
Council of(/i.D. 3P7). 

CaEacocnbi, paintiag^ ici^ 2^0^ ^ 7 h 37^ 4^7 
Citihednh, Christian^ jw di^ ChaitKl, 
Cologne, ly^jcmu etCn 
Cithefiftc of S iem , St., 

Cciuu, Miu-Chnuian pokmbt, SB, J79 p 
C mturioiii the, rxxtor riHftn 41 the Cruc^ 
£^004. 4J^ 

CoLturioa'i jcrvint, hcalmg of, 21 $-6 
Ccriniluua, SS 

Charity, m the teaching of J«ttj, «e toi^e. 
Charlc^goe, Breviary of miniature in, log 
Champaigne, Philippe de, De^cmt Jfnm rhc 
Croir, J\j{i 

CharlicQ, repreicntaiMMi of Latl Slipper at* 

Qurtrs Cathedral, acuJpturo and natacd 
in* 57, t07, 32^ 

Stadoni of the Cnuf it, 419 
Chateaubriand, J43 
Chesterton, G, K., riird 247 
Ouidhood of JcHu, 112^17 
Childkmtd, GwpeJ Ho-Jy^ jae Apocryphal 
Gospdi 

Children, Gotpd ccfaenoB to, 354 
Chnraziq, 2Tg 

Chrmianicy, hutorical bans o£ 13, rr 
and the nuonl cxtns of piganiam, 147 
Sa oho Cbiisdaii Cnnimimity, Cbriitian 
Doerritw, Church* Teaching of jam 
Chiisdan commianity, earlicat, 24* 43, 71, 
iB].-4 

and biitbdate oTjesiis^ 104 
ChliitiaD doctriae, first formuladnn oif 23 
rJ se^. 

and Virgin Birth, EOOp IQI, 114 
Himnury of, jog-ia 
itnportaiucc of flUsurrection in. 4^7 rl 
Qiristinas, j/r Nativity 
Chronology of The Liteof Jaua, ioz-4i 10^ 
172, 303. n^, 3*4-3. Apptndf^ 

of Holy Werk, JJi-f, JSJ^S, 

A^ptndix 

of the Biscfi life ofjcsw, 4S8 
Chrysostom, St. John, 207. 337* ayip 433. 
Chtirrii, Catbnlif— 
and the Jewish revelatian, j|2$ 
and the miracla ofjesm, jtj 
ind the perpenuJ virginity of Ow Lady, 
114 

4nd the Petrine irljiTni^ 
and the problem of rhe anodndng of Jesus, 
303-6 

and the ropouihiliEy of Pilate* 409 
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Church, Catholic 

and the mpOniibiJity of the Jews, 41:4^3 
and the Resunection, 44S, 433i 437 
and the Sierament of the Euchaiist* 370 
and ihc mabtn® nf ksos, 427 
as the "Mysdcal Body ’ of Chriit, 472^3 
{IcTodnn to Sacred t^n of Jems in, 14$ 
liturgy of Holy Week in, 337 
panern laid down by Jesus, 21O1.323 
rights acid dujuci eonbirned by Jems* 

teaching on marriage, 234 
Cicero, 140^ 143 147.3Ci7, 320,40^, 433 
Cireumdsioti ofjesuf* IO4 
Claudel, PluJ, riiW 9*. 13*^ 473 
Claudia PfOCuU, jupposod wife of Pilite* 
347* 4*3 

Claudius, empesOr^ 136 
Claudius Pulcber^ 14$ 

Demenc of Alanmdria* 23* 42* 43, 49, 104* 
136,237^ 2^3. 304, 

Clement of R.ome, 3l., 4*7 
Clco|iatza, quroi of Egypt, 142, 

Cleophas, eriadve cnTJcsuI* $ 3, II3 
the ^Kiple ai £mmau% 233 
Clovis, bug of the Franks, 33,160 
Ctuny, Mtoie de, IIO, 42S 
Coat without seam, the, 429 
Cockcrow in Palestine* 390* Church of Sr. 

Peter at, Stt Galkantc, Sl Peter at 
Codeaci, ancient, jo-a 
Codex Sinaiticua, 31-2 
Codex Varreanus, 3*. 43^ 

Cologne Cathedral, 37* 107 
Comforter, fitomuc of ihn, 374-3i 4*5 
Community^ Jewilh, ^ ^'Kahal'' 
ConsuntirK, empemr, 94« 4241427 
Conjcantinoplc, Coutidl of, 44O 
Cop^itH^ Roman proctintor, tiy 
Coptic r£Kt, on the Rosurrecdoo, 45^ 
Coradnus* St. Peter'i Fuh, I Bo 
Corinihiuks, Sc- Paul's Epistle to, paSages on 
ibc Raizrrectkm, quoted 435-**i< 4*3 p 
4^7. 4*3 

Corot* piindngt ol; 84 
Conegto^ pictuEO ofhlary Magdalene at the 
tomb, 45a 

Criucf, '^Liberal'' and Fetrinc tats, 229-30 
soepticai and the mirados nf J«uj, 313 
and (be ReiurTtetion, 434 it tfy. 

Cross* desedpdon of, 426 
finding of the Holy, 441, jw oIm Hdcaa 
St. 

tVoy ef dtvodon, 4x9-20 
Wood of. 4^ 

Cmrifixicin, hiscory and method of, 424-6, 
423-9 

CEtKifodoo of JClUX, 423-33 
in art^ 427-28 

Cnyfi/f^sew, ce broking of the legs, 439 


ItiJex 
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CumotiT, Ttinz, Oil mynery rtJti, died, 4^5 
U/i Ktait impdda} mr la vioiaiionde 

XpHUiKTt, 

Cybelc^ zitn usoebted wicb^ 4^441^ 
Cyrcnc, ^imoa of, Sicnon 
Cynaiud^ |qv«tw>f of Syrii, 10 j, 1*4 
Cyra of AksandriaK dvd 171, jyj 
Cynu, Kii3^ ofPei^, yj, 53 


Dm, ooumry of, aaj-S 
Dame, myth of, oa 

Dmieh the propbetp 70, yj, 7«S, 77, 411, 467 
Danee, the port, 44, xjd, 44S 
Darknes, at the Cmdibtiofi, 4J| 

David, ting, desoemUtiu of, 
vtticwrcd in l$hm, ^66 
David, Tower of, j 43 - 4 t nS 
D&d Sea, f7, 64, 73, 93 p itM 
Death of Jesw^ 

hu prophencf of. Jja, aj3, J73 
Death, life after, Jewhh viewi, 331 
paean views, jaa 
Death pcttalcy^ in Jndica, 3^5 
Debof^ the propbetert, pa 
Dodteation, Jowuh feut of the, 179 
Deda the ATeopagite, 433 
Denii, MaUrke, pktuen of The Rabang of 
Laianu, 3DO 

Descent ftora the Cron, the, 437-S 
Devih Thcp Satan 
Devili, cat out by Jeftu, 177, aa7 
in the Talmud, 1S9 

PidatAuj Of Duxft^ ^the: Apasit^, 594 
Difif acquenoe by Thotttaj do CeLmo, 

Diocletian, efutserOT, 413 

Dion Caifiua, eisrd 103 

Dionydus Eadguj, cm bmhdatc of Jenu* toa 

DionyiLua Zagrciu, rioea of, 4^5 

DiAspwtit the Jewish, 135^ 

Dioacoiidea. the, 44 
Diiciplci, fitit call to, lygi-Sl 
metal class, 315, zaj 
lidbcfcnce to Jcyinsh COnventsona, 135 
fear of oppondoft m Jeaua m JemuJetn. 

^ute to uoderHand lefercncc to Jesuj's 
death, 14 i 

in hiding ifKT death of Jeatts^ 449 
alsif ApOfdeii And ir^vidual hjhi^ 

Dimaas, Sl, 434 
DivQrce+ amoof Jews, aSy 
Chiudan Euclung nn, iBS 
E^ebel Qiiantal. "Mountain of die Forty 
Days", 14?. m 
Egefmak, 155 

boacoieviki, Feodor^ iited 130, 440 
X>CHni« beray, ifii 
DopaicuCp St^ aJJ 


Do miriio , emperor, ^ 91 
Doncoeur, Fr., oYrd 13S 
Ducheme, Mgr. 147 ■ 

Duvigoau, ft- Bamma, 471 

EateT, cvena of, stt Resunretkm 
filing the date of, jja 
Ugnincmcc of Fean, 44S 
vigO, the reiTored tite, 44S 
Ehiooites^ 36 p 39, S3 

£&j^l;ej, C^l qJ the, 2fip 2% 84, t4E, 
19J (Clr) 

£eie BanUm^ 413 

reprtienUtiont in art, 41^-3 
Hdima, Ah^ar, king of, IJ, ajfip J4J 
Egy^c, cEodui ftottl, TO^a, 145 
fl^hi into, S7. Tio-ti 
Romm adnuDiiiTztion of, 113 
Jewish dupenion in, (J S-d 
£>£hAvnBcnedirn'Au,Jewbh pnycr„ {Schfmeittf 
£m), 74, aoj-7 

El Auriah. lite of Bethany, 300 
EJ earar Kalir, Jewish writer* r ra 
FJcaiai, mother of Rebectn, 13^ 
fitiiM, rabW, rjj, 1J4, ]3ij, jji, 3^9 
JEfeprw, Churtk of the, 391 
Elijah, ep, TO, 149 

Ehmbcth, mother of John the Baptist ef 

Em i li i Lepida, divorced wife of Cyreniui, 
103 

Emmaut, tht appeanace of Jesus at, 4^0^ 

47^1 

Emnimrh, Catherme, the visinni of, 405-^. 

4^0 

Enelow* fUATfd 41^ (El) 

Engadi, 73 
Engatimn, tip, l6j 

Eftxk. Biwrff I^ten oj; a^d 

Ephesus,. Chrutian community at,. 49 
SiL John at, jo, 31 
Sl F^uI aL 1^4 

Ephi^M (Taiybch), a^a, 293, joi 
Epkphani^ Creek Father, na, a^S 
Er-eiha, dte of Jericho* a^l 
Ei^on, ptain of, 5B, 93, nj, 136 
EadraS, sw Em 

Es^rtf, Apacalypn af ih£ Fi^fjh Boifk c/ 

Ejmci, the, 73, Si 

Euates* Jewish law of, 374 

Ettehaxi^ imdtudoq of the, 370 ti 

Ettdei, Sl Jean, -149 

Eudo^ Bysancine empreiL 176 

EukWui. riifd 47, 49, 30^ 172, 333, 383, 41 + 

Evil Counsel, Moimtain of, 339 

E^comimtiaiciciiMl, among the Jews, aSo 

E^tiOM Jewish, 4J7, 

Rdduh, 417-18 ef 
Exodus, BmJc fioitil 164 


Exduuvcficf^. Jrwiih, [tt-), 

Enlc. tbt Babylonuit, 7j, 84, ija, 171 
Ezn (Esdiaii), die prOpbct^ 7J« S|» 1 jj, 14^ 

Face af Jesuj m ur^ 

Fimily ^S’Jaui, didr attitude bo kinu 214 
Falbcf-God, cotSOepdcMi of tie, 3J2 -Jh jct 
oJiiP Lotd't 

Fatmu^ ihiine of 97 

Ffcampp JuD dc, 472 
FenUe Ctocche, the, 

Rg tree, Jewa cutki chc bai™, ^4^-8 
Fu^, bkiiiti^ of, Greek rite, 44^ 
leatored Roman rite, a! 

Fish, midtiplitalion at. xe Loavel 
Si. FcktV aee Coraiimis 
(he miraeuSow <lrttieh( ot, iSo-i 
second, 4^1 

PlaminLus, proconsu] of Gaid, ICT 
the Roman. 408 
Ftagc£Eajui>n, the, jw Scourging 
Rdj/d, (he, 4*8 
Raubert, on Salome, 206 
Fkg, Edmood^ Jfur^r, qtifftid 294 

Fli^ into Egypt, 87, loj. iio 
Florence, St, Marw NoveUa, 98 
Former, E- M., Fasnige to Mi'tf, oW 127 
Forty dayt, iire Risen Life of Jeim 
FottCauld, Chulei dc, 97^ it^ 

Fonquet, Jean, painting fit the Aunmlmg at 
liethany, jc4 

Fourth Gofl^ JIT John, Goi^ of St. 
Ffandj of Assisi. Sl^ dl, 12 j, (hi.), 430^ 

47a 

Fraacr, Sir James, 4$4 
ITie C^iiin 4^4 

Frcilcrie IT, emperor^ 60* 245 
Friday of Holy Wc^, set Good I^day 
Fftunent, NEcoJm^ piaurc of (he Raising of 
Lazarus^ 

Fulvia, mtfe of Mark Antony, 207 
Fimcril cclcbiadcms, Jewish, 24Z 
Funerary rices, Egyptian, 46*5 

Cdbfarhiz, see Uthemtet 
Gabriel, (he atthangel^appeitiiig toZaeharim, 
*7 

to Mary, 94 

Oaitimtie, ^ureh of ^f. Peter in, 39 ^ 

GaJjJein aecent, the, jS9 
GaUce, 57, 70. Bj, 84, ^ 112, iry 

chaneter of the provincE and people, 17^, 

183-5 

Jems leaves provificc, 218, 224, aSj 
Tcflccied io Chrisff eeaetung, 119-20 
apj^ranc^ of Jenu in^ after ihe RciUrtOC^ 
EiOd, 464-4 


Galileo, Sea of, see Genncsaieth, Lake 
Gamaliel, rabbi, ijj, 176, 

Gardoi of Olivtl, the Agony ich Ifi* 177-*® 
Gareh, hill of, 42J 
Gehenna, vale of 3 3.9, 396 
Gf«4rit, the supplementary portiou of the 
Talmud, J9 

Geiusrsaicih, Lake, (lake Tlbcms, Sea of 
Galilee} 17,44,5^, 37,120,12|, 132, ijj, 
l6^, idf, 184 

Genealogy of Jesus, 9T 
Geriiim, Mt., massaere at, 128, 41S 
Samaritan temple On, idS, 170 
Gcrminirus, II7 

CerfTude (}f Brabant, Sl* 249+ 47J 
GethMRtanc, J77 et 
GiJboa, 9J 

Gillcf de Gard, le^teiencaEion of Lam Supper 
, at, 3*5 

Ciotro, Iresoo of the Betrayal, 382 
Gnomtdun, idi 

God&cy of Bduilloo, eniudcr, 97 
Gocdie, Htod T^Q, 324. W 

Gold, frankiiicEnse and myrrh, lymboUsm ol; 
[06 

Golden Gate of Jemsalcin, 344 
Garden The, i? 

Golgotha, 423“4 

Good Friday, 339, 419 it 

Good ^mai^tao, parable of ihcp 278^ 

Good Shepherd, parahk of dac^ 172 
Gospds, and railing of iaurut, 29* 
and t^ hirthdate of Juus, [03 
eharacter and trajumisnonp 34-S 
critical theories, 45^^ 
date of lotdng down, 39 
diiectxKss of language, 247 
forimdon of (W canon. 24-32, ta dbu 
Apooy^ 

method orrecoeding, aa r# 

St. John't Goljpd, 32 el 
St. Luke, 43 
St. Mark. 41 
S(, Minhew, 39 
the Synoptic. 3S-9 
Gospds, Apocryphal— 

G«pel according to the Hebrews, 26^ Ejp 

371 

Gofpel of Si. Peter, 26, 44^ 449. 4^1-2 
Go^l of the GbioniEei, 2d, 84. 148^ 29J 
Go:^}d of Nicodemus, 27, 4OJ, 447 
Gospel of the Holy Chiff^cK^, 27, il6 
Gospel of Pilate, 27 
Protogospel of St. James, 27, 98 
Gospel of S4. Thomas, 1 id 
Grace, Christian teaching on« 469 
Grail, origin of Ic^d of the. 44O 
Grandntauoft, Fr„ eftod ji, 17^ 

Grave dotbei of Jam;, 441. 443 
Graves^ Palesdtuan^ 300, 441 


If3ikx 
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CtttCt, 100, iij, 141, t44 
Grrct tuLguae^-, did Jaiu ipsfc it?, 

Gm-Jc dioitgh^ iiidiicii£]$ otin Roinc, 141, 
14s, 14* 

miixncc of, nQfb-csbtcxLt m PaJcrtmt, 7^, 

Gregory tBi£ Great* pope, 104, 117 

Gregory of NyiH, a 

Gneduch, ^yFH^5u (1774), j8 

Guida RjHiit pundngf^ 

Guigncbcit* liibUcal critic, ditif 4E, j ij, 172, 
457 


Hadrian, emparor, 17, 421^ 41^ 

con^ct, ippcaraactt of, loS 
Haiuuh, mocher of Sainud* ^ 

Hinouka, Jtvmh fetsf, jw Dedicackm 
Hamack, Giblioi criric, fjjtJ 4^ 

Hacred of Jesiu c^plain^. jTj-4 
Hebrew, liturgical lire of, 

Hehftws^ AfK^yjthiiJ CorpW e/i 16, 65,171 
Hep$upu. iitic century writer* 22 [ 

Helena* St, ntQcber of Comitannne, 414+ 44J 
Heli* Hie Jcadlina* Sl 
K clioga»Ui, emperar, 47J 
HdiopoLu, ttmpk of Son at, m 
Hell, docent of J«ui into, 44^-7 
in apocryphd Goipdi, 447 
Hcraiitin, nW 371 
Hcpoicf On dbc nature 0/ Chriit^ 

Hcriticin* Mt., f j7, 115^ 149, ijj 

3 J Mte Of TraniSguruiOaK aja 
Hc»d, the Great, 44, 54, 70* S3, jj, loj^ 104, 
iQ^ iti, iia, Jia, 123, 114^ rift, 130 
and mairacre of the Imiocciicr, log-m 
HemdV Tempk 164, [ 03 ,343, 34^ 

Herod Agrippa i smf gf AiiicohuJui, graiad^ 
son of Herod the Great, 43, laa, 12^ 
i:=S?, 1^4 

Herod Agrippa n, 2 o 3 
Herod Andpjj^ Ktrarch of GjBk* foii of 
Herod tlK Great* 6^ 
adidrery with Hcrodiai, xSj 
air«ti John ihc Baptiu, [^ 
defeat and cjtik 20B 
cxPcuEcr ihe Baptut, 204-3 
bis dbaracier and iHaqohJ wiib Rome, 
Tii-J 

approached by enemicr of Jcrm^ ^fto 
in Jcrmolnn for Pauover, lOd 
trial of Jenu before, 402^4 
Herod Philip L son of Herod tbe Great* 
huabind of Herodias, 123, 

Herod PhUip 11 , btoibct of Aadpai, retrarcb 
of Gaiilonitu* zaj, 123, anj 
Hctodial^ wife of Herod Fhiltp I, i iS, [23p 
163, Ifid, 2Q4, 205, 404 
Herodium, the^ raa 
HcTudotuap (tied ftS, 107, +1J 


Hezekiah, Iqne* 276 
HKaethy* among dBctpIn* 219 
Hilary^ Si., biibop, 204 
High Priejii of IttacJ* 129 ei 
See aha A4inar* Boieuf, Caiaphai 
HiUd, csbbi, 118* IJ3, iTtf, 2B7, 32S 
Hippoctares* 44 

Holbrin, Hani^ IViir-rnr JtiJhi ihe CtMS^ 44a, 
444 

Jfdjr ChStdki^a^y Gof^t ef th, 2% tl6 
Holy Ghon, promire of the descent of 

Holy Saturday, Office of, 325, Jj 6 
Holy Sepulchre* Church of, 423^, 441-3 
Holy Shroud of Turin, 433 
Holy week, 337 ei 
chronology of, 3^4-S 
Homer* died 140, 322* 34a 
Hotioe* died 143, 40s, 433 
Hyginiitiy 1+2 

Hyrcajtus, John* king of the Jewi, 1C8, J^Ol 
199 

Hyreanua IT, king of the Jewi, log, r+l 

Ignadui of Antioch* Martyr, zp, di, S3, 439, 
4f7 

Imiiaiiim of CkHjt^ the. 250, +19 
Ingriwrg of Denmark, Pj^ntr ^ ft4 
ltitiooeiU3^ ETtidiacre of the, lOp 
ireneut. Sc., biihap of Lyoni* died aj, 37, 40* 
42, 43, 4p, 50, sa* 222* aj7, 42d 
Isaac, id9 

haiih, prophesies of* 69, 70, 73-9,. 99, t74p 
17 J, ^26, 418, 4tS7 
Isi*. and the Oiirii myth, 46$^ 

Israel, r^ecdon of Jenu by, see R^ecrion 


Jacob* pd, 91* 93,95* Its. 149* IS3,134* 16$, 
1159,170 

Jacob's WelL 169 

Jame^i^ Sir, brochet of Sc, John^ 44, 49, 220, 
^ 44 ^ 

Jrfnwf, Prain^sp^ff 37 

James the Less^ St., 220^ 221 
Janfenhfli, ^47 
Jaruroisi cmdiures, 43^ ffo J 
oemcrery of, 4*9 
Jcfftniah, the prophet, ^9, 70, 79 
Jericho, 6s* loj, 124, rat* J49, 13a, 

Jerome, St., ciroJ 26* 9a, lor 140 ^73.^ ^otj, 
157 , 1 * 0 . 293 * 4 H, 471 ^ 

J™™cra, *7. 70^93, 110, 112, 121^ 

lit' ti!* 

174. 279, 34353^ 
Jenu pmphesia the dcsmicdon of, joA-i. 
132-4 


Siege and dcstrucdoD of by Tltut ju-d 
rignificanoe to Jcwi, 3^3^ jp 


laiiex 
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Jenlsalcua 

Temple as; 13a, 

Pimnptiai castiy of Jciui istp (PaJm 
Stmihy), 

Jesjji dedvadjCHi of luinip, :34 E^i 
jnuik HMi of H^ran, 3 
Jcxse, 5fi 

Tw flf 93 p 9J 

JrtwifiJi by Joarphua, efr#J 

Sev ribs JosTphua. 

Jew-l* liaiimpcion of guilt foff the dmdi of 

Msii of sieir Op^tOaidoii to Jhles^ 3(7-8 
CODdidon of, in die dme cf Jcuu, 59-6T, 
71-^, »*S, ^ ^5, ne 
dijp0cnQiiDf^4i, 133-4 
£sdu£atian of 114 

hiatory nneo th/C reCuni &om ojl'c, 73-76 
S« jUi> Tdmud, Lavr, Rvbbi 
, earbeJ, 69,93* 167 
jeww], 93 
Joachim, s>;?, 9S 

Joimij^ wife of Chun, Hcrod’j wrwaedj *+, 
^53, 404 

loan of Arc* St., ij8, 387- jSft 
lob, prophecy of Ronirrertioii, 4S7 
Jolm, St., 45k-jT, I S3, 1^3^ ISS* IJ7 '-*, t6Ip 
1(59, 171. 174- -M 
at the lomb, 4^1 
a t the trial ofjesui, J&9, S97 
character* iii 

loiua commeadj fah mother to ^ 434'^j 
WVC of Jena for, 24^ 

John* Apocryijhal cf, i6r, 367 
John, Gospel of Strr account of baptmn of 
JatM, 84 

and Laat bupjMx* 364-3, 373 ef 
and railing of Laurui, 39^301 
and record of Holy Wwit, 34J* 364-3 
and (be ajTCH ofJom 381, JSJ 
(hront^ogicid indkacicHii. 17a, 303 
chronology of Judean minitny, 36s 
critici of iM idcnrifirarKin. 49-31 
Cp^aodc of woman edeen in aduZcery and 
cii^ 371 

of BpOgraphy, 16S 

intorpretacioa of micaclc of the loaves, 
»l-a 

its tpeoal chamexer, 47-9 
meaning of the openmg sentenen, 359 
Oin the evicnts fol^wing th^ R^mriocmi, 
45Ji 4^1 cf arf. 
rcfttcnccs E)o Judu^ 363 
icportf iml of Jefljj before Anml, 3&4 
John of DamaacuJ, 336 
John the Baptut, 20, 43^ 31, 66n^ 
ancH, rtss, 167 
atiacka Hierod^ 164 

bapdicj Jc5ua, tg, 120,14S, 133, 153^ (39, 
164 


John the Baptiu — 

dale of mmhtry^ 70-1, 77 f IM. lOJp 1*4 
ho traching, tsH&o, 448 
nurtyrdom, M3-9 
riM of bipttim, So-a 
John of the Ciosi* Sr^p 64 
John due Preshyter, 50 
Jonai, the ngn oi^ 438 
Jonaihan, son of Saul, 93 
jofdaetu^ pointing of the Evangdiiti in (he 
Louvre, 33 

Jordan* river, 35* 57, ti4-6, 69. 79k Bl, 84, 
89* 120, 123, 14S, 140. IJli ISJ. ^SSt 
(67 h178 

Joltn (he Baptm and* Si 
bapdsm of Je»u in^ S4 
Joteph* btocher-in-daw of Herod, [p9 
Joseph, Sl^ 90 ct teq., 106 
death of, ] iS, J J4, l69 
JoKphliS, E^viuji, hii ekphnadon of Herod'i 
murder of John the Bapdst^ 3O4 
hb ^ ‘lOencc” upon JcfUi^ rg-ai 
Joiephui, nVeiJ ig, 69, 82, 83, lOj, 104. 
(12, I16, 129, 1S0> IJ7^ iSl* tJBk 1<53, 
166, 167, 1S3, 159. 266, 3B4, 393* 4oi, 
417 

Jrabtu, 64, i69 
Jouaae, It,, rflftf 21 

Judaic son of Htlekiah of GalOre, laS 
Jtidat [be Gaukrailir* tl2, 12S 
Judaf bratiDt, 185^ lao 

character, 223, 304-3, 36T-3 
deosioo M betray Jesua, 361* 369 ex jbj* 
the btfiayal, 3S0-S4 
death* 39Js-7 

Judea, phydol pa«Sgiiranon, 264 
Jude, Sr., (be ApOfdc, alao known ai Lebbeui 
and TfaaddeOs, 23, 91^ 120,123 
Jfijpfjl* frwit of^ 91 
Jujube tree, 410 

Juliin, the Apcsuie, emperor* 1S2 
Jiihuj, the Amidati, 3rd renuiry writer^ 92 
Justice, RjOirun prEadplei of, 413-14 
Justin MartyTH St., d£<d 16. 42, 49, 32, S4* 
88* IDO, 237, 4^7 

Jlhtlh nf Tiberias^ chcooick of, tB 
JuviemJ, dud 143 


ahal,*^ the Jewidi Cozmnunity, 229, 334 
Kaiapha* Joee^ see Calapbat 
KiiaW, kgatd of, m Alexandrian dcei, 

407 

Kanoth* lupposcd rofinnctiosi wfib bradot, 
222 

Kexith, the river. 149 
Kidion, die brook* 377 
Kirbcc Qana, 133 
Kiss of jEsdai^ 381-2 
in lit, 3^ 
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Kriuddc Ejcma* game playtd by Rjhiliu 

laldicn^ 4 ,iq 


Lagnngc, Jir, M-J, rtW ao, iri, 175, 
JJ4, 3J9. JJS 
tiban, ITS 

L4» propiiciiG of^ 357-i5o 

m utk a^li J59 

Lmre duim in Jic nde of jesna, 439 
Lm Supper, 

In an, 

iiic of hot»e of^ 36fi, 17S 
WOr^ &am Elif Cros; 4^1-S 

Lflwitf 5 jon« the ae^uenee of Corpm CMtd, 

Law, the jewiah, S€c Sofb« and Torafe 
Lazama. aSi-2,141 
deacli 44^ faumg of, a^S«:|00. 

Uhbcua, mr Jude^'St, 

UhmOfi, (be Rev^ ^riwf 5751 
Legii rejpcnuahiiity for Cm! of 41^-16 
LcOiundo da Vind, 3^9, jtSd 
LcouCopoLu, kwiah colony ai, 110 
“Lcnnijux," the Letter of, 33^ 

Lqw, healing of tSB 
LepncMy In blblicaL nmo, rSS 
Levies, dutiei of S3D, 

UifUImt, iidfd fi7, h, 105^ 3j3, 383 

Uaat of the PoJMk^ Sooun, 


IMkojtrfflAi, dae judgment seat of Fibte, 399, 

liviai uiodKT of Tibcriiu, 117 
Livy, d/o/ (!, 141, 143^ 143, ^ 

Loavic^ muldplicatiDii of [99-301 
Logia, ttt Apocryphal layingi 
lo^Oi, PtuJo'i doctrine, 

St. Jobti'a meanmg, 47 
Loday, tiffi? 47* ji, 5+, 115 
Lonmnua, legend of 440 
Lord'i Prayer, the, ^91-4 
Lot, 11 j 
Louu, St., 4to 
Lourdes, 97, ifOp 17* 

Love, ittdcvdapinait id Jewiih Ecadutig, 317 
of Christ in ehrisdiu myaddim, 473—3 
the CHCfltlal of Chrixt'i ioachiflg, lafi, 
349-9, :*S6-7, jri, 333 
Luanii picture of Salome^ 30 * 
pictures of Chrbe, 239 
LukoH Sl+ aJ artbtK 3 ^ 3 

as £im£d rnaoueAufjNJj Chrlilf a 17,374^ 433 
author of Actii 4J 

evangelist ofGcadJcs, 45, 69, 71, 99^ too, 
loa, til 


Icnowledgc oif medicine, 44. ^44 
lUC of the ward Aposde, 230 
Luloe, Gofl^id of $E,, account ofNarivity* too 
itcouut aTRaurTccanii, 43^^ 431 


Lute, Goipd of St. (cwtfd.)-- 
iduonolo^caJ indicaiioffj in, io3, 103, 173 
documeutadoii, S3 
id chaiacterisdc^ 4J-4 
Uit words &om the Cmn in, 433 
on Christ'^ miniitry m Judein 
only Gcupei to repon irijJ of Jesut befote 
Herod, ^03-4 

on Joseph of AfilUachea, 43B 
parable of Cood Shepherd told by, 374-3 
prophecy of £iU of JcTusaJeni in, 344 
record of Sermon on Moutd, 194 
roootdi hcHdliry of PhariicH to Jesuit 
310-11 

Jtory of peniient thief in, +33 
Lywiiis, cetrlrch of AbUcne, 13, 33, 70 


MabdJJort, dttd 303 
Wacarim, S(.^ 94 

Maco)b»i, revolt ofl 7^ 90* tjo* 149 
Maecenas^ 1^5 

Magi or Mages, 103, 106, T07 
Magdala (McdjeT), 37, 305 
Magdalcfbf, m Mary Magdalfioe 
Afd^ijkai, ihc, ia, 96-7 
Ma^trc^ Joieph de. La Smrhi dr St. Pefer- 
hour^, 4«ui^337 

Malacht, prophsiei of *6, *7,70^ 7®, 104, itSo 
MaLatha, fort of IES4 
Makhus^ 383 
Mandtui i«t* 83, m 
Manichcan lumy, $3 
Maniiim, .4slnmimrir4, 38 
Marcui Aurelius, jze AuTdius 
Marcus Pondm, luppwd father of Pilate, 
401 

Margaret Mary {AUtxtqac), S^t ^ 

Maria Maggiore^ Church of St, 47, ill 
Mariamme, wifr of Herod the Great, JOffi 
1 *3. 308 

Marceliut I43 
Maims Ambiviuj; ity 
Mar^ Aurcltuj, emperor, jaa* J4 J 
Martabi, Jacqtws* 413 (fii.) 

Mart, St, iderudhoation oC 383 
Mart, GoipcI ofSt,accountofR.eturtecdonp 
4 SO. 4 St 

and cursing of she barrea fi:g dec, 347 
and the inpCidoK id the Garden of Gcth«^ 
mane, 380 
^rOElology^ 174 

dtroo^ogy of and CTUdfiaiod, 4 [ 8 -l 9 
{ImJ 

us Charaetcr and purpw, 4I rl 
on John the Baptm, 178-9 
PKOrds hofliitty of Pharisees to TrtUt 
110-11 

ihowa disdpkj bound to Jewhh legaLiam, 
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Mirru^ jmd divorce tea diing on* ^S.J 

tClChL]^ CKU 330 

Maltha of Betlony^ a 3 aSa, joj 
Martial, dlicd lag 

Mary^ the BJw 4 Virgin, motbcE of Jsus» 
^7 

u pwnyed In the Gofpeh^ itS 
at the h>«t of die CrosK, 4J4-^ J 
«r the weddiag^ fmi of I ttiiq. 
critici and the Virgtft Einh, 

pcocalogy^ 31-3 

Hupiraiwn to chtutiaD art, 5 ( 5 - 7 * 97 
meaning of the namc^ 30 
mediaeval kgnsdi caocemtnf, 9S 
the AnnknucutioE^ 34-ji 
the Magnlfiou, 3^-7 
Mary of JiethMy, iSt, 33a, zgg 
and problem ^ the anoimiag^ lo^ 
Mary MagdaTcne^ 36, 153, asj, 303-6 
at the tomb of Jmuj, 430-2^ 436, 435 
Mary Salome, 9S, 113 

**Maidia3", Hebrew word for *'panblc,'' 
lfl 7 . 3^3 

Matariah, near Cairo, ijtJ 
MattbewK Gospel of Sl^— 
accoLfflt of Rduireeiien, 450 
and the dream ofFilatc'i wife, 405 
bapdim of Ctidat* 34 
bdradace of Jenu, ioa-3 
idiaiMCf of Gai[^, 30-41 
dvonok^, 172 
curnog of barren Eg creep 347 
geordogy of Jena, pi 
mnldptianon of loaiics, aog 
on the death of Judas, igd 
opening of CheiK^r pl^lic mininry, 171 
preachmg In Capernaum^ 170 
recording of Magip 106 
Se™oti od Mount, I94 
iojouTn in Nauncth, XII 
Matthbi$> dudplc, 3S3 
Matindy Thtinday, 337, jC^-Td 
QfEcE of, 337 

Mautbe, FraEiqtHi* aied djp 115. i 3 + 

Ma^, afehitpct^ aij 

Maadmihan, SmpcTOt, 413 

Meduane, St, Ijdte'i ^owkdgc of, 44, 37! 

Medjd.rreMaBdala 

Mtmoifps. the Aposiolk, 24, 23, 36 

Memory training, its pan in jewiih tradition, 

Mcraowity's theory of the Star of Bethle¬ 
hem, 100 

Moapotanua, 7a, 133, (ji 

Mcenah, Jewiib conception of the, 77-p, 

156-7* m~$ 

Mesmfik consciouaneo of j«iii^ ^34-9 
Mesdanic 3J5-6 

Mkhaelangtio, painting of Lait Jlidgmcnl, 


AflJhneW»,. «e Grmertf 

Mdl, the MyidcaL in najedbeval rynaholiim, 

. 3 ^ 3 ° 

Ministry of Jesus— 

dhroiialogy, 171-3, 261 and Appenduc 
oowRWfloetfteni, 171 
in Galilee, 173 ct leq 
m Judea, 263 rC 

Mmudus Fuo^mm, Roman Pnwimil, 17 
"Miraculous porrraitt*' ofjeuu, 13 
hlinani, lister of Motes, 90 
Maades of Je&s, COatempdrary atdtudc to, 

JIJ-B 

Kcpdcal oidm and, 314-15 
Miradcs— 

blind man at Jeridto {Bardmeui}, i 5 e 

calmmg the tempest, 191 

casting Out of demonst 109-90 

ciirr of blind man at pool of Stloam, 176 

cure of paralysed man on ^ Sabbath, aij, 

i67 

cure of ten lepen, 170 
curing of deaf mute, llj 
healing cmnuion'i servant, ai 3-6 
miraculaus draught of Ml, iSo-I 
niultipUcanon of loavei, xpp-ooi, 22j 
of healing at Capenuum, 177-5 
of the dau^ter of the Caaaamte woman, 
1S9 

of the leper, iSa 
of the paralydc, 1S9 
pj^y^ woman, 277 
raning the daughter of Jairus^ 19a 
rjidny^ of Lacarus, 3.95—301 
second mincukua dfaughc of luh, 46a 
the woman cured of a haemorrhage, Lpl-l 
walking on the water, ipt-l 
wctkling of Cana, 4*^ 57. IJJ-R 174. 
176 

wlth^g of ig tfoc at Bothphjge, 347-5 
jVfTlWr ffhlOFiawe, 17 

MudvMt the rsacnjdal teaching of the 
Talmud, 59, jaj 
Munile, the Lord o^ 409 
Mithia, Roman cu|c of, 146 
Msthndates, long of PomtH, Illp IJS 
Moab, moimtaim of, 1^4, i jo, 131, t66 
Monday in Holy Wceh, craiti 346^ 
Moneyctungen in Temple, rntpuhi^ of 
160-1 

second Gtpulsicin of, 344 
MonophysitEif hercay, adip 427 
Montehote, dted 416 
Moret, ctfrd 463 
Morgan, Cbarlc^i 243-6 

Moses, 70, 72, S6w 09, 90,130, iji* 133, 148, 

149. 134. HS3 

Moscow* Cathedral of the Assuxnpdozi^ 236 
Muntod, "cMon of,” i 5 , 43^ 49 
Mym, F. W. H., rii«l 4^6 
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Mytof, conctibiiK of Sooveo, J2i 
Myitny cuJu io RjDjiuii Empiic,. [45-^1 
m-A* 4 fi 4 -S 

“Myirical Bodyp" tbc^ 47^-3 
Myidciun, J«us and^ 2^ 

(Flam i^apoliaV, 

Nabocll, Kiog qC of EiencHl 

Anti|^)> 16^, 3 c 3 

Naili of E^he poatiOfi of, 4^30 
NapoleoD^ dz. ^ 

Nithin. 69^ l6j 
Naikioicl, iti, I54, Zjj, 1713, 
set 4^10 Butbolomf^', St. 

NidvlTy orjcsm, 100-104 
Nawvwy, Qiufcb of the Holy, toi 
N aiuiT of the double; iJSHSa 
"Na^afertc'V hgtti^eajice: of Ccmu. lit €f stq. 
NmRtb, 93 
tlhiJdbood ofJnui iop 
bli pmdiing a.t, 175 
it] htitoddJy+ lii tl stq. 

N jjgr il-rn. thc^. 113 
NcbodLidorasT. 7I, 73 
dcimicnon of msple; 73, 1 10 
Neo-Pythaaoriim, 146, 21^ 314 
set dtbji Philo 
Ne^totun bcrejyp j6j 
No]tomi^ patriarch of CoiutuidQople, 

New Tcvc 4 itiiair> fomudoa of the canoo of, 
a 4 ~t 3 t 

SVe Goipd 
Newcod, Icuo, 150 

Niceip Coiudl of (ajp. 44di (El) 

Ntcone Creed, 363 

Nioephonu CiDunu, Atfa ocotury writer, 336 
Nicodemiu, 47, 16I-3, tyo, 3351; 443-4 
NifHfnnKr, jipflCFypfcdl C0WI j/, 37, 40J 
arcouiat of thedooent ofJaut into IkU, 447 
Nicopolis, Ki Aulouai 
N i^idus Hgiusy 147 
Nutv jOimi'OlLE. the, 103, izS 
h^umSas, ^ fifed A|, 174 

Ny'SU, Cregory of, 337 

Obed, 93 

Octavia, wife of Mark Adtoay, 142 
OCQidiia. see AugtHtol 
OUi^eip tlv Moiroi of, 375 
Olive Hea. aDdent, 377 
Onkdofl, rabbi, 393 

OppOfitioD tojcmip philtnopbical baiit of 
pqgan andjewuh, 

OdetiC^ myitcry coin, 145-6, 157, 3^3-4, 
4 ^ 4—7 

OrieED* fW Mp 33* 114, t? 4 , *87. ^ 37 . 

J6l* jsdp W, 4 J J, 434 , 4 ^ 7 - 47 t 
Orphic liteip 465 


Olini, myth of 464-5 

Ovid+ ^lam&fpkases. $ 3 ^ 141, 4I4 

OEyrhnguCp papyri fomid it, 43 

PuchaJ candkv ia Eafter nto^ 44^ 

Fiisioii of Jirtiu Chrift, tbev IT? ef m. 
Pidua, GioEtD*] Acsco of the Bctrayaf at, 3^ 
Padua, Grofto of, ]OP 

Pagan iiiiSuefice In pictorial rcprMcniationj 
of jatu, 43^^ 

Pagaminip athtdde to tnirado, JZ5-16 
irligioua inadequacy of. JI9-34 
PaJeatinc—- 

condition in tijc tiruc of Chmt;, SJ-^ 
in: ditnate md geography, 56, 57, ^5- 

119 

feligioTL and mcniality 139 el £f|'., 31 9 
undK Rome, 117^ llS^ 111^ [£4, 133 
Palm Sunday^ 337, 34Z el stq. 

Paniaj, r« C>»arc 4 
PdHrtjfliJjrfd, the esecmioncr'rp 449 
Paptnip CiovaKnip died ziS, 317 
Faptui, biihop of PbrygkL 3.1^ 37,40, 41, 5» 
Parabltip 106-7, 3^5 
Borteu Fig TrsCf, l^Q-t 
Good Samaritm, 17^^ 

Good Shepherd, 171-^ 

Grain of Muuacd Soedp 1^4 
Holhc Fbtcnded On Rfick, 57 
labouofn in the Vineyard^ 34$ 

Low Petiiiy, 119* 173-4 
of the Soww, 164-5 
of the T jlmfi 35fl^ 

Frodi^ Son, 174-5 
Unjuit Stew^, 259 
Wodding Guacs who cam laltp 397 
W^iBg: Cuceo who declined^ 349 
^^ile and Fooliih Virguki^ 3 j 3 
Pif 3 y 4 e-Moniai^ 249 

Pardon^ the right to^ in Ionian and Jewuh 
law, 405 
Pani— 

ItmTrtp plaque in, 4Z0 

Notre Dinac dc, ehoil ictecn, ZlO 

Saime ChjpcUe, 410 

Paioli Blaite, IJfl; 154^ 160,311, 

375 

Paaover, Ftut of the, 75 , ns, 136^ 158,159, 
I^, .I 71 , 3 JS. j 63 riH 3S7.4J6 
tuomiiOn and daen|rtioa of, 363-S 
JesEB goA up to JcTuaalem for, 146 ft St^- 

Fateraoster, the, Lord'i Prayer 
Chuieh of the 103 
Paul St— 

accounu of ihc liien life of Jetua, 453 

Wid bapoKn, Sa^ 133^ iji 

and John the BaptisPi ihiaplef^ >64 
ai Chnsdan wiioeii, 33-5, 54, 55 
emfhad] Oo Chhlt'a thainuy, 
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Riul, St, 

Oit the mptay of fciic RcnurcCtioiu 
453-40 

x^OELiCiiiUl with Sc. jE^ 

Ccaciun^ hrakt Gtds «>f 

cxdiuivcacsi, 

PcEi, ctuwian commimidci in^ 354 
FOliKnE: thief, the, 433 
P«3 Ak 45, Xlj, 133, 3§l 
Penu^ 107, 151, dwCytUi 
Pcxxuj, R^sid of^ £}B 
PcfdhuHL th^ 367 

St-, I S 3 , 153 . 154. tJS. teii. 17 ^P 

179 . 459. 4 M 

ctuncttfp 2.3], 2JO 

Chtut foretdJj dcnbl hj, 373 
cuCf off the lerant'ft 
dcoLn J«iu, 3l9-^x> 

fiihiag ui GiHltt after the Etetmeetka. 
461 

hii emergence 2s Index of the diidpkf> 
iSi-i, i9a„ 13 d 

Jeio* cDEi&riiu rote m thf Church, 441-3 
J«iB prophoLei 4eadi of, ^43 
Indcnhip of ipoftles CDEifeKicd OD, 12&-9. 
^3D 

euktomh, 4fi 

Apfvryphel Qa^S ^ 24 , 444 ,44^ 451+ 
44[-1 

Fctn, city of, 143 

Feciinc tcxtip critici and the, U9-3Q 
PetroEiiiUp cftnR 14!^ 31^^ 413^ 415 

Fhiiitcef— 

history and chancier of the KCt, 131^3. 

a47. 3aS-9 

Jel.ua dcQotiEicei, 236, 352 
and the mindA of Jcsui, 3J4 
blcx de^'dapnijenc of dDazuic among, 
Jift-O 

oppoMOon Id jew, 209 - 15 . 2 ^ 7 . 2 ^. 343 . 
349 . 3 ;t "2 

qtustioamg ofjesus, 349, 351-2 
Pharii«3p tad criebration oJP the Paasover, 
. 5 * 4-5 

Philip ihe Deacon, 28^ 

Phdipp St., 112, isj, 134, ijs. 157, [5S 
™^Tiercr of^ 2JT-2 

Philip, tetiach of Ituiei, la Herod Philip U 
af Akxaadxia^ 47^ 58, 34a, 398^ 

nu fieaehing, 135, 146,162, l4o 
on Ptlice, 125, 401 
Phodua, flth century hittoriiup iB 
Physkal appcuance of Jsusp 235-9 
Puocolap AnioiiT of, 2jd 
Pilate, Pontiuj— 

pnKimtor of Judaea, la, S3. 59. 79, 

117. 125, 114, laS, 164, 291, 347, 383 
led the title over the Ccobp 41B 


pdam, Poncioi (reufi)— 
chaiact^, 4«-40l 
e»le and d^th, 415 
icspofuihility fdx death -of JetiU, 415^ 
trial oOenu bdbie, 397-4*^. 4*4-1* 

“f 347i 4*3 

Pthum, the red cap of freed iUtcs^ 40D 

Pfhiiti, the javehn of hoenour, 400-1 

Ptndai* 323 

Pliu IX, pope^ 249 

E^ui XI, pcipe+149 

Pbro and tl^ idea of God, Jll^ 4 j1 S8 

Plautus, dteJ 410 

Pliny the Eldtr Cche KaturaltK], 17,13B, 142, 
157.19*^3*4 
Fliny the Younger, 16 
Plutirdi, cited 40B, 420 
Poggiboni]. Nkcolo di, dtc 4 292 
Folyearp, Sl, bdahop of Smyrna, 49^ 39. i37. 
4*7 

Pompdi, Trtdiniuiii at, 3*9 
Pouipcuioui FbeoB, governor of Sytu» 125 
Pompey, 76, [21 p X3&, X43 
Ponthu, i^rcusp nippOscd Either of PilatCp 

pDimLiJ Pilate, ire PiUtc 
Forphyty, apdlogut, iBi 
''Pctftiiia'' of Jenu; 23^-* 

Pouesuoni, the young niin with gte^t, 
^9-JO 

Padunui, Sl, uuxtyTp 37 
PolKf^i Field, the, 35^7 
Fouann, Nieholit, pointing of the bEisd tnan 
healed byJetuk^Si 
Poverty— ^ 

Christ's teaching au^ 250-1 
enjoined on Diiaplev 125 
the ]97w8 

Pm, Rev. R, SJ., 380 

Prayer, the Lord\ 291-5 

j™^ 195-7 

Pinching of JcKu, mrthDds and eficct, 18* 
Pmentatioa « Jesui in tl^ Temple, 
Prc9cnracaen of Our Lady, Fta« oC 27 
Prodigal Son, parable of the, 274-5 
Properduh ]4X 

PrOttKant ChUfthet and the Rove of Jenu,249 
and the Euchamt,. 370 
Proui4 Miicd^ 142 
Provence, Legend of tjiianiJ in, 34T 

St. Raume m, 3*4 
PtyehdRog^ at^ J«ib, 243-5 
PtoRemy CL Pliaiaob of E^ypt^ tio 
PtoRemy'i Cee^i^^yp 471 
Pun&acion, of B.V. Mary, X05 
Fythagoru, 9S, [4* 

Q, ^poaed Hurce foe GovpeK 4* 

QuLncRa^ Icgalr^ 3B4 
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^jbbb. Jewjih— 

Abbj ^ul, 6x, 593 
AJuTm* $t, 59, IJ 4 , Jt 7 , 541 
EJcuae boi Auriu, 1]34h 539,551-2^ 5^ 
393 

HiEld, 11$, ijjr 17*- 328 

JobiEuft ben Z^cent 155, 

JoluEEiun, 5T 
JonaduD. 134 
Joiudun hen 593 

Jo^hiu bcQ Garlu. 

JubuA ben Hananub, 135 
Judni dw Holy or (be Prince^ 59 
Mttr, 51, $9 
Nccinij, 229 
Onkcloi, 595 
SchaEnimi. (XE, X76, 2^7 
Yqbc che Galilran. 133 
Z 9 m'i 4 ci, i!?! 

Rabbbj JewidL p^dijiion of manual bbouz 
Among, 51, ixS 
Radaef, of Jacob, 93,1^9 

RAmathaim, (RenEu or AEiiziathea]|, 43S 
Raphael Sand, 139 

RadibonDc, Thc^orc and Alpbnme, 59S 
Rjvnuu, Churdi qf St, Ap 61 hnare+ 350 
Rcaiiirtk qf Cbd^'f Eeachiiig, 225, 226^ 247^ 
A 4 ®. 47 ? 

Rjebccc^, 136, 

Redem^Uun, myttcry of^ aiul (he Jewa^ 5 
Reimaruff Samuel, 45$ 

Rjciiuch, Solqmqa, 21, 406, 407 
R^caden of ChiisE by the Jewa, rcofOdi fori^ 
324 - 3 <S^ 4 i 4 -tS 

Rcti^qui conceptioEia of (be Jews, 
oicnt of, 71-5 

Kcligioui cflQCcpqoqs qf Pagartisn], 145, 

17^22 

RAmbrande; juintutgf of— 

■gony in W igafdffl, 579 
descent ^in the CtW 429 
raiiiiif of 50^1 

Christ a( EtnnUuS, 472 
sOn, 274 

Rena£4 £j^ died 26, 45, 48, 54^ 

5a, dip IIJ. li^ tl9, ISB, 197, 248, jq(, 
Jjai Jjli 19J* fJi. 445 . 4U 
RjcnunciaciDn. Chiutbn doOxine qf, il^, 
2 S 4 ,2aj^7 
Reprieve, tnjcwbhUw^ 421-2 
Refdnuna, St-, 277 (fii J 
Remircedoni, 44& 
apDcrypbai icwmis qf rbe, 45f-l 
pidca and xhc, 454 d 
ftrsz Mass of, 44^ 

Gospel acdoiaati and (be, 45*? 
impOfunce in ChriKUn doctmie, 467 
er^. 

myiKry of the^. 439 eJ ic^., 465 


RcveLadoEis of Sn. JbEuSr 1^ ApOcsIypie 
Rheim* Cathedral, scidpenre and iiaincd 
^aJa in, 97, 420 

RicXaqni, Viia J* €k^ Cfii&j, riCAl J9 f 

iTip aw. 42 ^ ^ 

Rtibe, Ramee Maria^ died jiyj 
Rben go 4 myths, 4^~7 t ste DUdi 
RIkd hfe of Jesus, 455-7a 
^^Robber Synod'^ (449A.D.), 261 
Robinson, arehacologut, jpl 
Rocansadqiit, (brine at, 485 
RohauJc de Fkuty» Let Immite»ts de !a 
PosiTHT, 411 42d (El.) 

Roman ChrisdaEu— 
and date of che Nativity, 104 
St, Marit'j Gospel addmied m, 4J, 43 
Roman Empire, 5S, tii rf 
atdtudE to Jewry, 117, 123,12$ 
moral and social coDdidon. I4I—7 
Roman procueacon in Judea, 117^ X23, Kf 
eliw Piiate 

Resadi, pJ P\UU^ died 400-1, 405 
RuEu, son of ^imocli of CyrenCv 411 
RyLinds Library, MaotheHcr, MSS. In, 51 


b’aba, people of^ i06 

Sabhatn nbservanec, importanec of la Jewry, 

212 - 3 , 27 ^ 

fdTiire, rsrival of the, 409 
Sacted Hein of Jesun. the derodon to, 249 
Sadducees, lo6f I31 ei 530, 551 
St-j Kin , Gerard de, pientre of The af 

Lazarus^ 303 

Samte ChapeMc, Paril, 410 
Salome, dau^tis of Kerodiaa^ 203-8 
midwife in apocryphal stodn^ 98 
mother nf Sr. Jolm^ 30^ jtiA-J 
S™2rii, 9J, 128, 16^ 
the woman of, 78, idig-71 
SimiHtan, pira^ of the Gwd, 278™9 
Saemritam, and (dt Jew>s, 95, 1^^, 251 
complain to Rome abwt Pilate, 413 
Samobta, Paul oL bishop of AntLochf ado 
Stemtei, ^ 92 
3 amuc 4 mnth^ oL 9^ 

^Amson, dy, EX2 

^AEthedrin, ^e, t^i, idi, jBy, ^gg 
Componticjin of^ 194—1 
COundl of action ugalnfC JeiUS» 359-4& 
Jesus appeals before, 392^5 
Sanchii, queen of P^a^es, 

Swab^ wife of Abraham, 66 
^Wfioft, ICmg of Assyria, 167 
b»amjcsm tempted by, tjo-i 
SaforualiLa, the Roman* am 
Sild. King, 93 
Savonicoia, ^ JT 
"Scandal" of the Ciosa* 259 
Scepticism, in Roman world, 143, 320 
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SciumiTuit nbbg. 11i 2I7 
Schema, the Jcwiih prayer, 74 
Schwettzsef, 173 

Di^ PtychAJariiihr 
Sdpio Afncaniu, I40 
Scoptu, nvoTj 355 
Scouring of Jcfui, thf, 407-10 
Scribci, 74 , ijo-i, 174 . ^77 
aiqtude 10 nuratk^, ^17 
Seytbopolii^ 15 i0& 

Stiilctldil Kirtg^ms, 7$, I41 

ttngj^ ijt 

Sewca. jS, 1+J, 14J, JJJ 
Stwj, ^tfd 4 T 3 

Sepp, £if% pjr fauif. died 395 
Scp^chrc Jesui, m Hoty Sepulchre 
Sct-iyphOTu m Egypciia uiythoJogy, 466 
ScttUdd dd the Moutm, 

ScTTOty-two, che nWcLibm of the SjuEbediia. 

the niionbct oflecoudiry ^ipctfdcs. Zigij J 
Sbeehem PydurJ, 16^^ 170,171 
Shepherd, Jems n she Good, 17I“J 
Sh^htrds, angtjUc meujgc to+ lOl 
SbiLoh, $ij 
Skcuiuu, j^5 

Sicfii C^chedni. mos^kc 147 
ShecA, St, Cotboiiic of, 4^6 
Stgoortlli. Luca, fieico by^ 351 
Skhem, 16^ 

Si]Qaiit, po^ dC ^7^ 

Simeou, los 

prophecy of Cms, loj, iiS 
^iwteOft, sosu ofi 44 t 
Siniaii of Cyteue, +1* 4JI 
Simon, "King of izS 

SimoB Pcicr, jw !Pc«r> Se. 

Simoft the Leper, joj 

Simon the PEufilCe, Jems dinci with, ii^i? 
Simoni lahhi,. ton ^ Guiuliel, 3.93 
Singer, Authorized Daify Pruyti Bonk jbf E^e 
Mthipv congfif^ofimr ^ ihr BrilhS 
Empire, fuaied 

Sinncn^ the amtude of Jetua to^ J31-J 
Simon the ZeaJot+ Uo 
Stnine Cbupoh frescoci tn, ?in, 3^9 
SoCTites, J4I 

Sotdien, jbuse of jenu hy« 409-10 
Sofomon. King, 73, 76, 7B, 90, 133, 

Seti^ i?f 93^ 1 jfi 

Tentple of, 159, 1(57 
^J(Mws>jg, CMfj ojfl ind ccntoiy tost, 44^ 

Solfin, rifftf Jzo 

Son of Man,** meaning and me of eem], 
Aww SflHji, ffc Saftg 

Sopnodcs, cijtd 330, 343 
St^TOwfttl Gate, Sit Pab-Cn-Nadir 

Spic»> use of^ in bniid, 443-4 

SpiknuLfd. the perfume of, 304 
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Spirde^ behef in cimd^ powen oC 476^ 
SrdKtf KUitr, the sequence, 434 

$ctr of Jl^hkhem,^ theoiiei concemiog, 

107-4 

Scatioffit of die CrcHf, sa Cro», Way of the 
Stepben. 5 t., 1S4 
Stoic philosophy, 31Z-2 
Scoeio, JXlthflg J^vay oC 4jO-Jp 4jy 
Sc 74 bo, Ehe geOgnphcf, i jj 
SuanUl, David, dttd 39. da, 4y$ 

SugcTi the Abbd, j^it^ftd 349 
Sii^y, fixirig the Chrijdan, 457-S 
SuTvivaj after death, Jewish virwi ooi, rjj, 
3 JI 

pag:an views on, 3za 
Susanna aod the dden^, 4 ^J. 

Symboli of the ApQtEJca in art, 33 
Synoptic Gospeb, n seq., 14S, 1S7 
AOCOUnf of the Agony in the Oardon, 37$ 
On the Last Supper. 3^4-3 
On the Risen Lilif ^jema, 453 . *fil it Stq 
mcord mary of Simon beating the Cms, 
431 

silctlree on the railing of Lazuui, apS 
Suetonim, cited j 5 , loJt tp9> 139, 4 o 3 
Sulla, the proKrippofu of,. 133 
Syria, 74, t 17 , 141 ^ 144 . [45 

TahcTTMdce, f^ea« of the, 74, sdj^ idS-7 
Tabor, Mi., ii9p 13Z35 
as nto of Transtigufation, ajJ 
Tadtiu, dted 17, 103, 107,144, 145, 336 
Taiybeh, see Lphraim 
Talents, puable of the, ysS-9 
Tdmuds, cited ira, 114, 130, iCi, 241, 
J 74 t J 3 ^. 347 , 351. 3*^ 
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and (he prooedtute of exccutzooi, 441-3^ 
4 ^ 5 . 4 ^. 43B 

com^tion of„ 35HS1, 429 

On the celehrapon of the Pa^vcfr 3 ^ 

3^7 

on the Pharueo, 32^ 

Tiwmm, myth of, 4(4^5 
Tatqyhi ihz Pioud^ 425 
Teaching of Jesu^^ 

innstence on love, 22^, iSd 
ns rcahsm, 3031-12 
summiriti of* 2*6-7 

Temple of Jr nmlrm 9^^ 90, 94^ 

122, I2S, I30j 13d, 130, 131. 15a, 159, 
161,16!, 173,344. J 4 Sn 34 ^. 347 . 349.350 
dcsOlpIKm, Z3*-60 
Jerus iomtelb destructiait of, 3B3 
Jehu with learned men tn* iifi 
Jo^h and Mary mike HDffiring in, 90 
veil icm after ctud&raon. 4^6 
denmetion of, 356 
Temptation^ the, ofjcius, 130-ip ijj 
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Tfittbne, the 0 £cc of Holy Wnk, 
3J7> 409 

Tcnjb^ 6dicr of Abralidii^ 106 
Tea™ of AviK St, 37P, 4,73 

TcrruUiift. fit*; 32 * 15, 1&7, 114* 133^ tie, 

Thaddnlik Jude, St 
Tbfiklt legend of^ 35 
HuEodkHc the Tauacr, 7^ 

'tticqphajus of Autiodv, 

Thcocoifm IL l^y&ntme emperor^ 2 &i 
Tlxoplanib^ 44 
Tbfriu of Laxieur, St^ 473 
ThicC the dying, 433 
Hioiiu3^ z32, 439 

cl^TJCtCr, 331 

doubix after the RetifTtccLaDa, 45 a, 4 j^i 
C wrpr/ ^ s 

Thoms, the Crown of, itn-it 
Thrrt^ impoiterS^ meduevil IiOipoou, 345 
Thimdiy of Holy W<tk, m Matmdy 
Themday 

HbcHii, dtf of, Pi, iiS, I3J, ifiSp 17J 
Juum o^ lA 
LaJee, jff GcoflCHrech 

Tiberiui Caeni, 51^ 70. 71. ioj, 117, 
12J. 13^* 129* 130. l3fiK IJS, 143. 143. 
U5. 40Jp 4IS 
TThuIlus, 141 

T^gnniU ibe Armcaian, 131; 

Titiaia. paintuigi menpooed, 27 
Ttfljfiif, the riiie over the cmdEed, 41^ 

Titm, Enaperor, 110 

siege and d^tiliCtiOil of JemyLkm by* 
354’-^ 

Todi, Jacopone da, 434 

jihiM, the, fiOk 41& 

Tonabi, m Palcsdne, 300 
T«ff 4 A tti^ 74,114. nu i 3 <s. 330. nu Jia 
utiTude ofjestis to, 

Tories, English compared with Ionian 
gOVonaang daaxi 4Dt 
an Coiwd 

Trajan, emperor^ id, 39 
TramfigufitioEi of Jcjiji, 4in 3j. 130-3 
Tran^ordao, CEuiadan eomdiucuDa in, 
TrcDtp Coand! of (t S4£-^j)i 29 
TrilMituk, law cicifii>atung Jewish, 393-4 
T'ribute money. Jam and the, 750 
Tuesday in Holy Week, 349-^ 

Turin, Holy Shroud of, 439 
Turner, c. fL, fl'ird 171 
Twelve Apostles, idc^QQ af^ 119-34 
Tyana, ApoUomua of. xt Apoli^m 
Tyre, Wilium of, ebronider, 

Tyropron* rivoi, 3^6, 377, 430 

bridge aCfOA the, 391, 393^ 402 

LJiianiiioo, bdkguei de, ciJid ^ 379 ,:__ 


V^eriiM GrCb(, R 4 Bun pncunCcir, tl7, 

3*J , 

Vakdus Masdmm, fLoman wHcer, 141 
"Vaiiancs,” smprurah 31 
Vants. leguo of Syria, 117^ ll®. 340 
VqI of tfc Tctnplep rted^ of, 43S 
Verdn^oiix, 353 

VcnantiiiS Fortunatuv bishop of Foioen, 417 
Vei^oaka* {-aha c4ki Hcf«tke} 193 {&.J, 1J7* 
419,411^3 

Vespasian, emperor* 19* l(iS 
Vadiln Pj^„ the hymn, 427^ 

VibuJ G, Prefect of Egypt, *9 

Vienne, Pibte opfied to, ^13 
Vigil, the resterred Easttr, 44B 
Vigny^ Aiifbsd de, ^ttd jii 
Vincent and AbeLn ^mncf, 471 
Vioeyard, pliable oflabcuren in, 175-d, )4® 
VirgiL dttd t5, jA, 07, 141, 143, 147^ 4!^ 
Virgm, parable of the WIm and Foolbh, 
Virgin ilinh, e^adence for docctinc of> loO, 
101,114 

VitelEui, legate co Syria, 204-3, l -®3 ^ it IS 

Volaire, 60 

Voragine* Jacijuej dc, Tfce C<jWf« LisctwJ, 27 
Vvf^gr du Fi^t^n deBeniemMx, 471 

of the feet CMaimdy Thursday)* 

3 * 7-8 

Walhiri^ of hands, Pilate's, 414 
Wedding CueSH, parable of* J49 
Wednesday of Holy Week, 3^0-3 
Wellhausen, Gemun -critic, 473 
Widow's tciite, ephodc of 330 
Wildcrnest^JeScuV retreat^ 14^$! 

Wine, PatcrEiniin, ijfi 
WjtneHCa, Jewish Uw regarding, 387 
Wodiaii taken in adultetyK episode of, 2d9-7l 
Women* the Holy, at the tomb, 449 -f 3 i 
Women, Jcsni's attitude W, 352^3 
Ronun atdrude, 353 
Wood of the Cross* 436 
Woodworker’s Gu^, hymn of the medile^ 
val, 43* 

Xenea, king of Peraa, JtJy 

Xyitni, Kerodiin palace on the, 391, 403 

Yem Kipp$tr, jw Atonenittit, Day of 

^aceheus, the publican, aSj, 443 
Zichariah* the prophcf, jo, j6o, jdl 
Zealot, ^on the, i30 
Zcloow the, 35S 

ZctiobU, queen of Fotinyra* 2*0 
St*. 99 

Zion* hucUca of Holy, 366 
GoaveiUi of Out Lady of^ 59* 411 
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